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Thb  Author  of  this  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  ScriptureB  cannot  oflTer  a  New 
Edition  to  the  public,  without  expressing  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  it, 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
first  publication,  in  the  year  1818. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  Manual  of  Sacred 
Literature,  selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  It  originated  in 
the  Author's  own  wants,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a  guide  to 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  would  not  only 
furnish  him  with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions,  and  to  study 
the  Bible  vrith  that  attention  which  its  supreme  importance 
demands.  At  that  time  he  had  no  friend  to  assbt  his  studies, 
or  remove  his  doubts,  nor  any  means  of  procuring  critical 
works.  At  length  a  list  of  the  more  eminent  Foreign  Biblical 
Critics  fell  into  his  hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those 
sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking.  He  then  re- 
solved to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very  limited  means 
would  permit,  with  the  design,  in  the  first  instance,  of  satis- 
fying his  own  mind  on  those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him, 
and  ultimately  of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might  supersede  such 
a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  was  steadily  kept  in  view  for 
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eighteen  years ;  and  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  the  year  1818.  During  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  date,  every  successive  edition  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  corrected ;  and  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  conformably  to  the  friendly  sugges- 
tions of  private  correspondents,  and  of  the  Editors  of  the 
principal  Critical  Journals. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  the  proprietors 
and  publishers  of  this  Work,  that,  since  the  publication  of 
the  ninth  edition,  very  numerous  accessions  to  Biblical  Lite- 
rature have  been  made  on  the  continent,  which  the  author's 
now  far  advanced  years,  and  health  impaired  by  nearly  sixty 
years  of  almost  incessant  Uterary  toil,  might  render  him 
unequal  to  examine  and  digest ;  the  revision  of  the  second 
and  fourth  volumes  has  been  confided, — the  second  volume 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.*,  and  the  fourth 
volume  to  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles,  LL.D.t;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  judgment  formed  of  their  qualifications  for  the 
work,  from  their  previously  published  Contributions  to 
Biblical  Literature.  Their  respective  Prefaces  contain  a 
statement  of  what  they  have  severally  accomplished. 

The  Four  Volumes,  of  which  the  work  now  consist,s,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  the  following  topics : — 

*  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,"  1S39 ;  "  Sacred  Herme- 
neutics  developed  and  applied,"  1843;  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 3  vols.  1848-51  ;  "A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,"  2  vols.  1852; 
"A  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Critical 
Sources,"  1855. 

I  Author  of  the  "Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  Ancient 
Authorities,  with  a  new  English  Version  and  Various  Readings,"  1844 
"  The  Book  of  Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Text,"  1849 
"Hebrew  Reading  Lessons"  1845  ;  "  Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar,"  1852 
"  Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,"  1847  ;  a  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged^  1852  ;  "  Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,"  1852 ;  "  The  Jansenists :  their  Rise,  Persecution  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  existing  Remnant,"  1851;  "The  Original  Language  of  St. 
Matthew's  GospeV  1850;  "Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and 
Transmission  6t  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  1852 ;  "An  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Revision  upon  Critical  Principles,"  1854. 
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Volume  I.  (by  the  Author)  contains  a  Cbitical  Inquiby 
INTO  THE  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  XJncorbupted  Pre- 
servation AND  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in- 
cluding, among  other  subjects,  a  copious  investigation  of 
Testimonies  to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
by  Profane  Authors,  Coins,  Medals,  Inscriptions,  and  Ancient 
Structures.  This  is  followed  by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments 
afforded  by  Miracles  and  Prophecy  for  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
their  Inspiration,  furnished  by  the  Sublimity  and  Excellence 
of  the  Doctrines,  and  by  the  Purity  of  the  Moral  Precepts,  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible ; — the  Harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part; — the  Preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present 
time; — and  their  Tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  an  Historical  Review  of 
the  Beneficial  Efiects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and 
country  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together  with 
a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  infidel  publica- 
tions. An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a  particular 
examination  of  the  Books  commonly  termed  the  Apocrypha, 
and  of  the  Reasons  for  which  they  are  rejected  from  the 
Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  by  all  the  Reformed 
or  Protestant  Churches ;  and  also  a  review  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Difficulties  attendant 
on  the  Propagation  of  Christianity.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Table  of  the  chief  Prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  Genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony 
concertiing  Jesus  Christ;  together  with  an  examination  and 
refutation  of  the  principal  contradictions  to  Philosophy  and 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  to  Morality,  which  are  falsely 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures. 


X  PBEFAOE. 

In  the  firet  edition  of  this  work  the  Author  had  given 
only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  Evidences  for  the  Genuineness 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  Grenuineness,  Credibility,  and  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these  subjects, 
he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which  are  justly  accounted 
the  most  valuable.  In  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the 
press,  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  his  intention  to  condense 
these  remarks,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  considerations: 
but  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose  avowed 
object  was,  by  the  unblushing  re-assertion  of  old  and  often- 
refuted  objections,  or  by  specious  insinuations,  to  undermine 
and  to  subvert  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — "the  pillar  of 
society,  the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and 
secure  to  every  one  his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward 
of  their  industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth, 
to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes 
the  stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by  name  from 
the  press,  to  consider  these  objections  to  Divine  Revelation, 
the  author  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  task  ;  and 
as  the  antagonists  of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree 
varied  the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope  that 
a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accommodated  to  the 
present  times,  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  Biblical 
Student,  who  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Scriptures,  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  productions  in  question  have  been  executed,  renders 
them  unworthy  of  notice :  but  (as  these  infidel  objections 
continue  to  be  reprinted  and  circulated)  nothing  surely  is 
unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
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<(M!  the  unwary ;  and  though  some  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  modem  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so  coarse 
as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  yet  others  are  so 
concisely  and  speciously  expressed,  as  to  demand  several 
pages, — the  result  of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order 
to  detect  thdr  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The  author  has  only 
to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may, 
through  the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be  ready 
▲liWATs  to  give  an  answer  to  bvebt  man  Mo/  adceih  theni  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.) ;  and  he  most 
earnestly  requests  that  they  will  examine  and  combine,  with 
candour  and  attention,  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Credibility,  and  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  then  solemnly  and 
deliberately,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings,  deduce  that 
inference  irom,  the  wholes  for  which  they  must  hereafter 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty. 
VoiiUMB  TI.  (by  Dr.  Davidson)  is  devoted  to  the  Cbiti- 

CISM     ASD    IirrESFEETATXON     OF    THB     Ou>    TbSTAMBNT,     aS 

well  83  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  generally,  in  three 
parts: — 

Pabt  I.,  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  includes 
Disquisitions  on  its  Languages,  especially  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage;— the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  both  Manuscript  and 
Printed; — the  Sources  of  Criticism,  viz.  Ancient  Versions, 
with  Rules  for  using  them ;  Hebrew  Manuscripts  ;  Parallel 
Passages ;  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
besides  Quotations  made  by  Jewish  Authors;  and  Critical 
Conjecture ;  with  Rules  for  the  application  of  the  Sources  of 
Sacred  Criticism.  These  discussions  are  followed  by  Tables 
of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  in 
three  Parallel  Columns,  containing  the  Septuagint  Greek 
Yeraon,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Hebrew, 
with  an  English  Version  annexed  to  each,  and  with  illustra- 
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tive  Observations  on  the  External  and  Internal  Form  of  these 
Quotations* 

Pabt  IL  treats  on  Biblical  Interpretation  in  two  Books. 

Book  L,  on  the  General  Principles  of  Interpretation,  dis- 
cusses Grammatical  Interpretation ; — the  Study  of  the  Text 
itself,  of  the  Context,  and  of  Parallels ; — the  External  Sources 
of  Grammatical  Interpretation  ; — Biblical  Exegesis  properly 
so  called,  including  an  examination  of  the  Passage  itself,  of 
the  Analogy  of  Faith,  of  Ancient  Versions,  Historical  and 
External  Circumstances,  and  the  Assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  Jewish  Writers  and  from  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture.  These  discussions  are  concluded 
by  Limitations  and  Cautions  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  and 
by  Observations  upon  Commentaries. 

Book  IT.,  on  the  Special  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  com- 
prises the  Interpretation  of  its  Figurative  Language  gene- 
rally ;  and,  in  particular,  the  Interpretation  of  Metonymies, 
Metaphors,  Anthropopathy  and  Personification,  Allegories, 
Parables,  Proverbs,  the  Poetical  Parts  of  Scripture,  Types, 
and  Prophecy; — the  Doctrinal  and  Moral  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  Interpretation  of  the  Promises  and  Threaten- 
ings  therein  contained; — and  the  Interpretation  and  Means 
of  Harmonising  Passages  of  Scripture,  which  appear  (or  are 
alleged)  to  be  contradictory ; — and  the  Inferential  and  Prac- 
tical reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Part  III.  contains  an  Introduction  to  the  several  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha. 

In  Volume  III.  wiE  be  found  a  Summary  of  Biblical 
Geography  and  ANnQuniES  (by  the  Author),  in  four 
Parts: — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  Holy  Land« 

Part  IL  treats  on  the  Political  and  Military  Affairs 
of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 
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Pabt  III.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred  Places,  Sacred  Persons, 
Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  and  the  corruptions  of  Religion 
among  the  Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  Description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious  State  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Antiquities,  or  the 
Private  Life,  Manners,  Customs,  Amusements,  etc.  of  the 
Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An  Appendix  to  this  Third  Volume  contains  (besides 
Chronological  and  other  Tables,  of  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures,)  a  concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language 
of  Scripture,  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Poetical  and 
Prophetical  Books ;  and  a  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Testament;  including  an  abstract  of 
Profane  Oriental  History,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the 
Captivity,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as 
referred  to  in  the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  Histo- 
rical Notices  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median, 
and  Persian  empires.  In  this  Dictionary  are  incorporated 
Beferences  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in  the  Third 
Volume ;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a  concise  system 
and  a  dictionary  ov  biblical  antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a  sketch 
of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  To  have  written  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject, — as  he  con- 
ceives such  a  treatise  should  be  written, — would  have  re- 
quired a  work  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but 
though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his  under- 
tating,  he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really  essential  points, 
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connected  with  Sacred  Antiquities,  will  appear  to  have  been 
omitted. 

Volume  IV.,  in  two  Parts,  is  appropriated  to  the  Litbra- 
TURE  AND  Analysis  of  the  New  Testament. 

Part  I.  contains  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  (by  Dr.  Tregelles);  including  the  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  New  Testament  Greek;  the  External  Form, 
Divisions,  Marks  of  Distinction,  &c.  of  the  Text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  Various  Readings.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Systematic  Classification  of  the  Manuscript  Docu- 
ments, and  by  a  review  of  the  Theories  of  Recension  of  Manu- 
scripts proposed  by  Griesbach,  Hug,  Scholz,  and  others ; — an 
Examination  of  the  Charge  fliat  certain  Greek  Manuscripts 
have  been  altered  from  the  Latin  ; — an  Account  of  the  Ve- 
lezian  Readings; — a  History  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time ;  —  Descriptions  (illustrated  with  numerous  Fac- 
similes) of  the  more  ancient  and  more  important  Manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in  part,  both  in  Uncial  or 
Capital,  and  in  Cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters.  An 
Examination  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
considered  as  sources  of  sacred  criticism,  next  succeeds ; 
which  is  followed  by  a  Critical  History  of  the  Latin  Versions 
in  use  before  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  and  of  his  revision  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  especially  the  Latin  Vulgate  now  received 
as  of  paramount  authority  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  of  the 
several  Syriac  and  other  Oriental  Versions,  and  the  Gothic 
and  other  Ancient  Versions  in  use  in  Europe.  The  early 
Citations  made  from  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
next  considered  as  sources  of  criticism ;  which  are  followed 
by  a  special  examination  (by  the  Author)  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  V.  7,  8.  (which  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,)  with  a  Biblio^ 
graphy  of  the  Principal  Treatises  for  and  against  its  genuine- 
ness.    This  portion  of  the  Work  concludes  with  a  critical 
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review  of  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  of  textual 
criticism. 

Part  II.  (by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Tregelles)  comprises 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Synopses  of  their  contents.  In  drawing  up 
these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  in  order 
to  present,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  at  one  glance,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subjects  contained  in  each  book.  In 
executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  has  endeavoured 
to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of  some  analysts  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of  others ;  and  he  ven- 
tures to  hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Throughout  the  Work  references  have  been 
made  to  such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  parti- 
cular subjects. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Volume  (also  by  the  Author 
and  Dr.  Tregelles)  cont^ns  Bibliographical  and  Critical 
Notices  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Polyglott  Bibles,  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  once  more  sub- 
mitted to  the  candour  of  the  Public,  in  the  hope  that,  with 
the  Divine  Blessing,  it  may  continue  to  facilitate  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
Salvation^  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
During  the  long  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  that  his 
best  attention  has  been  given  to  this  work,  the  Author  has 
prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility attached  to  such  an  undertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares 
not  hope  that  he  can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he 
can  with  truth  declare  that  he  has  anxiously  endeavoured 
not  to  mislead  any  one. 

THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE. 


LET  THX  8WEST  BAVOITR  OF  JBHOVAH  OUB  OOD  BE  UPON  U8, 
AKD  THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  Ttf  HAND  DIRECT  FOR  UB  ; 
THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DO  THOU  DIRECT  I 

nXU  XO.  17.    BISBOP  HOULirr*!  tbuiov. 


IF  I  HAVE  DONE  WELL  AND  A8  IS  FITTING  THE  8TORT,  IT  IB  THAT  WHICH  X 
DESIRED  I  WOT  IF  BLBNDSBLT  AND  MSANLT,  IT  IB  THAT  WHICH  I  C017LD  ATTAIN 
UNTO. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE  t*0881BILITT,   FROBABILITT,    AMD    KECESSITT   OF    A    DIVINE 

BKYELATION. 

That  there  ^ow  is,  and  that  for  more  than  three  thousand  years 
there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  i)eople  called  the  Jews,  who 
are  distingaished  by  peculiar  customs,  and  profess  a  peculiar  religion: 
—  Further,  that  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  a  religion  called  tlie  Chris* 
TiAK ;  and  that  its  professors,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain 
books,  by  them  accounted  sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion 
is  founded :  —  These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

L  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respectively 
appeal,  is  termed  the  bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different  narratives  and  compositions, 
written  by  several  persons,  at  distant  periods,  in  different  languages, 
and  on  various  subjects*  Yet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a 
DIVINE  REVELATION,  that  is,  a  discovery  afforded  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made  known  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  the  power  of  human  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds :  —  Thus,  some 
things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  revelation :  of 
this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
**  for  lus  invisible  things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  arc  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made.''  Other  things  are  of  pnre'and  simple  revela- 
tion,  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature :  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  Others,  again, 
arc  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  imperfectly,  and  therefore 
stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to  give  them  further  proof  and  evidence: 
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of  this  sort  ore  a  future  state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  of  what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be,  whether  partial  or 
entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown  truths,  or  only  a 
fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must  be  supernatural,  and 
proceed  from  God. 

IL  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny,  that 
He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will 
to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  fron^  the  discoveries  made 
by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own 
rational  faculties  and  powers.  For  if  the  power  of  God  be  almighty, 
it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction,  which  can- 
not be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  cannot  distinctly  explain  the  origin 
of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon 
the  human  mind ;  but  we  know  that  these  ways  are  very  various.  And 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  informing  and  instructing  us 
in  those  things  which  we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know?  Our 
inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  no  just 
objection  against  it.  ^ 

And  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  God  can,  if  he  sees  fit, 
communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  so 
he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those,  to  whom  this  revela- 
tion is  .originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance 
that  it  is  a  true  divine  revelation.  This  is  a  natural  consequence ; 
for,  to  suppose  that  God  can  counnunicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extras- 
ordinary  revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  sufficient 
assurance  to  tlie  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus  reveals  his  will,  is 
evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can  i 

reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so ; 
which  is  a  most  unreasonable  limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  ■ 

wisdom.     He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is  I 

bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility  of  it  lies.     If  men  can  j 

communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language  in  such  a  way  as 
that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God,  on  supposition  of  his  communicating 
his  mmd  and  will  to  any  person  or  persons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
revelation,  has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that 
it  is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes  this  discovery  to  them.     To  admit  f 

the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  r 

contradiction.'  ' 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  it  is  possible  | 

*  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  distinguished  antagonist  of  rerelation;  who  ob- 
serves, that  '*  an  extroordinarj  action  of  God  upon  the  human  mind,  which  the  word 
inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  tlian  the  ordinary  action  of 
mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;  "  and  **  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
phenomenon,  merely  because  we  cannot  account  for  it,"  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  468.  4to.  edit 

'  Leland*8  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  13 — 15. 
(8vo.  edit.)    Glasgow,  1819. 
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for  God  to  reveal  liis  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
sider the  PROBABILITY  of  Buch  a  revelation. 

1.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every 
a^e,  we  sbiJl  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God, 
who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  commerce  and  com- 
munication subsisted  between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended 
to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legis- 
lators of  antiquity,  —  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycur- 
gus,  Numa,  &a  &c.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse 
with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and 
institutions,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular 
power.*  And  what  gave  birtii  and  so  much  importance  to  the  oracles, 
divinations,  and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense 
.entertained  by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance^  and  of  their  nted  of  a 
supernatural  illumination ;  as  well  as  the  persuasion,  that  their  gods 
held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave 
them  intelligence  of  future  things. 

2.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  fiirther  appears  from  this 
« circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  particularly  So- 
crates and  Plato,  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revela- 
tion to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged  that,  as  the 
state  of  the  world  then  was,  there  were  no  human  means  of  reforming 
it.  But  they  not  only  saw  and  acknowledged  their  great  want  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  their  conduct  towards  God  and 
towards  man ;  they  likewise  expressed  a  strong  hope  or  expectation, 
that  Gk)d  would,  at  some  Aiture  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should 
dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved.^ 

lY.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  author- 
ised to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessart. 

1.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  has 
shown  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the  true  happiness  6f  man,  or  of  a 
future  state.  To  a  reflecting  and  observant  mind,  the  harmony, 
beauty,  and  wisdom  of  all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  continued  preservation 
of  all  things  in  their  order  attests  a  divine  and  superintending  Provi- 
dence. But  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  all  his  works  cannot  be 
perfectly  known  by  the  mere  Tight  of  nature,  and  consequentiy  our 

*  This  fsct  k  remarkably  canfirmed  bj  the  celebrated  heeibeb  geographer  Strabck,  whose 
obaenration  on  the  supposed  intercoiifse  between  mankind  and  the  Deity  is  too  striking  to 
be  omitted:  **  Whatever,"  says  he,  **  becomes  of  the  real  tmth  of  these  relations,  this  how- 
OTcr  is  certain,  that  Men  did  xbubvb  cmd  think  thtm  true :  and,  Ibr  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  sooh  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  sometimes  of  royal  dignity,  as  being 
penons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admonitions  flrom  the  gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and 
also  after  their  de^th.  SncA  were  Tiresias,  Amphiaraus,  Ac  Ac.  Snob  were  Motes  and 
Am  MMcessor*.'*    StraK  Geogr.  lib.  zvi  pp.  1064,  1085.  ed.  Oxon. 

■  Hato,  de  Bep.  lib.  iv.  and  vL  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke  has  exhibited 
these  and  other  testimonies  at  length  in  bts  discourse  on  the  Evideaco  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vL    (Boyle  Lectmies,  voL  ii.  pp.  130—185.  folio  edit) 
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knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is  equally  uncertain,  do  far 
as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philosophy  has  discovered  it'  Indeed,  if 
we  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important 
points  in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also  that 
endless  differences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among  them  in  points 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them  taught  doctrines  which 
directly  tend  to  promote  vice  and  wickedness  in  the  world ;  and  the 
influence  of  all,  in  rectifying  the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of 
mankind,  was  inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  this  observation : 

(1.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and  worship  of 
God  were  dark,  confused,  and  imperfect 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  others  openly  denied  it ; 
others,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  embrace,  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods,  celestial,  atrial,  terrestrial,  and  infemid ;  while  others  represented  the  Deity 
as  a  corporeal  being  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connection,  and  subject  to 
an  immutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar  deities,  the  philosophers 
(whatever  might  be  their  private  sentiments)  sanctioned  and  defended  the  religion 
of  the  state ;  and  urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They 
"  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods ;  and  sometimes,  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of 
superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal 
robes.**  ^  It  is  true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the  writing  of  some 
of  the  philosophers,  which  apparenuy  indicate  tne  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes  and  perfections.  These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  re- 
garded with  a  Christian  eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity :  but,  in 
order  to  discover  their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own  standard,  and 
must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  stricdy  pagan^  m  which  case  the  context  will 
be  found  either  to  claim  such  perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the 
po])ular  theology,  or  to  connect  them  with  some  of  those  physiological  principles 
which  were  heid  by  the  diflerent  philosophical  sects,  and  effectually  subverted  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  supreme  Creator.'    The  religion  of  the 

>  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  pemsc,  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction,  Dr. 
Ellis's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not  from 
Reawn  or  Nature,"  published  many  years  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London  in 
1811.  8vo.  Dr.  £.  iilso  threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise  into  a  single  discourse,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  command  the 
requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  volume.  The  discourse  in  question  is  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  well-known  and  excellent  collection  of  tracts  intitled  **  The  Scholar 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time;"  and  is  intitled  <*  An  Enquiry,  whence  cometh 
Wisdom  and  Understanding  to  Man? "  It  shows  satisfactorily,  that  Religion  and  lan- 
guage entered  the  world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  bad  not  been 
a  rational  or  religions  creature^  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  conscience  but  the  revealed 
will  of  God;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human 
imagination.  The  same  argument  is  also  discussed  In  an  able  but  anonymous  tract  (now 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  known  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church),  intitled  *' An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Knowledge  of  God  has,  in  all 
Ages,  been  derived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature."  Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

*  Dr.  Ireland,  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  46,  47.  Franks*s  Essay  on  the 
Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  «*  These  ideas  of  the  philosophen  of  Europe,'*  says 
Dr.  Jtobertson,  **  were  precisely  the  same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and 
according  to  which  they  regulated  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely  established,  the  body  of 
the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philosophers 
conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and 
labour  to  support  that  fabric  of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned." 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Anient  India,  pp.  283,  S84. 
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ancient  Peniaos  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  on  iheir  belief  in  one 
supreme  Grod,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.'  But  a  devotion  founded  on  a 
prmciple  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  which  cannot 
be  proved,  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian 
idolatry ;  ike  blind  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire  ',  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  oonseauence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence 
of  many  co-ordinate  deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite  ' :  they 
defied  dead,  and  sometimes  living,  persons ;  the  former  often  out  of  injudicious 
gratitude,  the  latter  usuaUy  out  of  base  and  sordid  flattery.  According  to  the 
vul^r  estimation,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  every 
disimct  city,  every  inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  different  deities.  Imperial  ^me,  from 
political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  nations  who 
bad  yielded  to  ner  victorious  arms,  and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding 
them  ail  into  the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the  pasrioru,  dis- 
eases,  fettrt^  and  ems,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited  to  the  various  cha- 
racters of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of  their  worship.  Some  were  vindictive 
and  sanguinary ;  others  were  jealous,  wrathful^  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were 
unchaste,  adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of  the 
grossest  vice  and  wickedness :  and  their  rites  were  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime,  shameless  dissipation,  and  debauchery. 
Prostitution,  in  all  its  deformity,  was  systematically  annexed  to  various  pa^an 
temples,  was  often  a  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some  countries, 
even  compulsory  upon  the  female  population.  Other  impurities  were  solemnly  prac- 
tised  by  taem  in  their  temples,  and  m  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which  our 
minds  revolt.  Besides  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  roorts 
and  spectacles  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities,  human  sacrifices  were  onercd 
to  propitiate  them.^    Boys  were  whipped  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they 

■  Asiat  Researches,  vol.  it  p.  58. 

*  Lebmd*8  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  59.  79. 

s  Thus,  the  CJutldemu  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year;  and  Zoroaster,  Uie  great  Persian  reformer,  taught  the  Medians  and  Persians 
that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  subordinate  to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existent 
being,  via.  Oromasdes,  the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Ari- 
manes,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  miseiy  and  vice. — Varro  makes  three  sorts  of 
heatkem  theology;  —  the  fahtJoutf  invented  by  the  poets; — the  p^«ica/,  or  that  of  the 
philosophers;  and  civil  or  popular,  which  last  was  instituted  in  the  several  cities  and 
countries.  —  The  Greek  thM>logy  was  thus  distingubhed : — 1.  Crod,  who  rules  overall 
things; — S.  The  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  govern  above  the  moon  ; —  3.  Tlie  demons, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  in  the  air  below  it;  —  and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who 
were  imagined  to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil  demons 
were  wor&ipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  might  commit  These  facts  will  account 
for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities,  jof  which  Hesiod  computes  thirty  thousand 
to  be  hovering  about  the  earth  in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  in- 
definite number.  —  Orpheus  reckoned  only  three  htmdred  and  eixtff'Jwe;  Varro  enumerated 
ikree  hmdred  Jnptters;  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  some  other 
eminent  philosophers,  were  ashamed  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  believed  that  there  is  but 
one  God. 

*  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  hunuui  sacrifices :  as  that  at  Delphi, 
that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotes.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Phcsnicians  and 
Canaanltes,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their  kings  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  whom 
they  loved  best;  and  it  was  common  both  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  their  children.  Further,  the  Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  Lace- 
demonians, and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Greeks;  —  the  Ronums,  Carthaginians,  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  Britons; — in  short,  all  the  heathen  nations  throughout  the  world  offered 
human  sacrifices  upon  their  altars;  and  this,  not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent 
dangen  only,  but  constantly,  and  in  some  places  eveiy  day.  Upon  extraordinarpr  acci- 
dents, mmUitudee  were  sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  dnnng  the 
battle  between  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amikar,  in 
Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  oSeruig  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  hit  country,  and 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of  numerous  victims.  (^Herod.  lib.  vil  c.  167.) 
Wbetf  Agathocles  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage,  \t»  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to 
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died.    How  manj  lovelj  infants  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implacable 
god  Moloch  I    What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public  danger,  did  they 
immolate,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  offended  deities ! 
It  has  been  said  tliat  the  mysteries  were  desigued  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 

{)rinciple8  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality ;  and  ingenious  and  learned  men 
lave  laboured  to  represent  them  in  this  light,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated 
thej  are  for  this  end.  ^*  They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were  de- 
tected and  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity  ^  and  supreme  govern- 
ment taught  and  explained  in  them;  that  the  initiated  became  bound  by  solemn 
engagements  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice 
and  cultivation  of  purity  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  was 
extensive;  and  their  influence  great:  — ' initUmtur^*  says  Cicero,  ^gentes  orarum 

^'  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  ostentatious  of  their 
own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to  r^enerate  the  people.  But  the 
means  which  they  employed  were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor 
did  they  answer  it.  The  masteries,  which,  it  has  been  pretended,  were  calculated 
to  produce  it,'  served  only,  m  fact,  to  explain  somfa  of  the  subjects  of  mythology, 
and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human  policy  —  to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure 
civil  subordination  and  obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed 
at  all  to  change  the  people's  polytheistical  opinions,  or  to  improve  Uieii*  morals  ? 
Did  they  not,  in  place  or  becoming  better  b^  them,  degenerate  daily  ?  were  they 
not  oppressed  more  and  more  by  superstition,  and  dissol  ed  in  vice  P  Did  not 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  ?  Alcibiades 
mocked  the  gods — Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians  for  the  neglect  of 
them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  mysteries — he  was  not 
initiated  into  them ;  and  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ought  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

^  They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licen- 
tious and  sensual  deities.  The  most  indecent  objects  were  ^diibited,  and  carried 
in  procession.  *  It  is  a  shame,*  saith  the  Apostle,  'even  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  were  done  of  them  in  secret*  At  last  thev  became  so  infamous,  in  respect 
both  of  morality  and  good  order,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 

''It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any  good  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  It  might  exdte  the  ambition  of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the 
gods  were  nothing  more  than  eminent  men ;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  unbelieving  and  irreligious. 
Besides,  considering  bow  few  were  initiated,  the  influence  of  the  mysteries,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence,  must  have  been  very  small  on  the 


which  they  were  redoced,  imputed  all  their  misfbrtanes  to  the  anger  of  ScUum;  because, 
instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually  sacrificed),  there  bad 
been  fisadulently  substitated  for  them  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hun- 
dred children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the 
offended  divinity;  to  whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  them- 
selves, firom  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crune.  (IHod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  c  14.)  On 
another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  victory,  immolated  the  handsomest 
of  their  captives,  the  flame  of  whose  funeral  pile  was  so  great  as  to  set  their  camp  on  fiie. 
(lb.  lib.  XX.  c.  65.)  Lactantins  (Divin.  Instit.  lib.  I  c  21.)  has  recorded  numerous 
similar  horrid  saciiflces  of  human  victims.  Besides  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn  fhxm  classic  authors,  in  Dr.  Harwood's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voL  i  pp.  in—ue.;  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  An- 
cient  Mythology,  vol  iL  pp.  224.  266.  312.;  and  also  in  Dr.  Leland's  Advantage  and 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Bevdation,  vol  i.  ch.  7.  pp.  134 — J  57. 

'  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  52.)  is  of  opinion,  afl;er 
many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  €k>d  was  taught  in  the  mysteries. 
See  also  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Leland  has 
long  since  examined  the  various  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  this  sentiment;  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  that  it  would  have  been  of  littie 
use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Ad- 
vant  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  158—196. 
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mftss  of  the  people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were  prohibited,  tinder  a  solemn  oath,  ever 
to  reveal  the  mysteries.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  they  might  themselves  derive 
from  them,  they  could  communicate  none  to  others;  nor  could  the  impression, 
however  strong  during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength  during 
life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those  who  favour  them,  the  mys- 
teriee  neither  diminished  the  influence  of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of 
the  divine  unity ;  —  they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  to  show  that  the  public  religion  had  no  foundation  in  truth  —  to  hold  it 
up  to  contempt — what  could  have  a  worse  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  people? 
what  more  injurious  to  religious  and  moral  principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  a  trick  and  imposition  —  as  reared 
by  falsehood  and  maintained  by  hypocrisy  ?  "  ^ 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of  mysteries  to  intro*- 
dnce  them,  the  fact  is,  that  they  neither  did  nor  could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions 
or  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  great! v  cor- 
rupted ;  consequently  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people,  and  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  idolatj^us  practices.  All  men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasing the  gods,  frequented  the  temples  and  offered  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  made 
it  not  their  business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in 
their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the  priests  assured 
them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked  no  farther.  "•  Lustrations  and 
processions  were  much  easier  than  a  steady  course  of  virtue;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  convenient  than  a  holy 
life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred  customary  rites 
were  considered  as  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion ;  but  no  farther  regard 
was  had  to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot  therefore 
excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistical  religion  was  every  where  preferred  to  virtue ; 
and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it. 

(2.)  Tbej  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things  out  of  nothing,  was 
above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions.  Hence  one  sect  of  philosophers' 
held  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  another  ^,  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admir* 
able  order  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms ;  and  another  \  that  it 
was  made  by  chance ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  a  beginning  in  time, 
knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what  manner,  the  universe  was  raised  into  its 
present  beauty  and  order. 

(3,)  They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  evil^  and  the  cause  of 
the  depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal  tendency  of  men  to 
commit  wickedness ;  but  the^  were  ignorant  of  its  true  source.  They  acknow- 
ledged, generally,  that  the  chief  ffood  of  man  consisted  in  'the  practice  of  virtue ; 
but  they  complained  of  an  irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  wnich  rendered  their 

Erecepts  of  little  use :  and  tiiey  coi]dd  not  assign  any  reason  why  mankind,  who 
ave  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon  earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue 
their  destruction  with  as  much  industry  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

(4.)  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means^  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  coxdd  be 
eiFected  between  Ood  and  man,  and  His  mercy  exercised,  without  the 
violation  of  His  justice ;  and  by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might  not 
only  be  made  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  government,  and  the 
honour  of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be  given 
them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

'  Dr.  Banken*8  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  180, 181.     Glasgow,  1828.  8vo. 

'  The  Peripatetics.  *  Democritns  and  his  followers.  *  The  Epicureans. 
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*^  Man  IB  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine  law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  is 
also  a  rebel  subject,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the 
means  of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  (rod.    Man  has  violated  such  precepts  of  the 
divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged  either  by  reason  or  revelation  ;  — 
such  precepts,  for  instance,  as  i-equire  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere, 
just,  and  kmd  to  his  fellow-man.    These  things  may  be  considered  here  as  kuown  to 
be  parts  of  the  law  of  God ;  because  those  philosophers  who  acknowledge  God,  gene- 
rally agree  that  these  are,  plainly,  duties  of  man.    But  all  men  have  violated  the 
precepts  which  require  these  things.    The  first  interest  of  all  men  is,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  re- 
instatement in  the  character  and  privileges  of  faithful  subjects.    To  be  thus  recon- 
ciled and  reinstated,  men  must  be  pardoned ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy. 
But  of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  prooft  in  his  Providence.*^  *    The  liffht  of 
nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to  the  most  reflecting  of  the  ancient  philoso^ers ; 
but  it  could  not  show  them  a  remedy.    From  the  consideration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  Almighty  miehi,  in  some  way  or  other  (thoush  to  them  inscrutable),  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but,  m  what  manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.    That  €rod  will 
receive  returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect  obedience ;  and 
that  He  will  not  require  something  further  for  the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  effectually  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  forfeited 
privileges, — they  could  not  be  assured.    For  it  cannot  be  positively  proved  from 
any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is  absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures 
all  their  sins,  at  all  times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.    There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  appeasmg  the  Deity.    Hence  t&e 
various  ways  of  sacrificing,  and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the 
heathen  world,  were  so  lit1&  satisfactory  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in  those 
times  of  darkness,  that  the  more  reflecting  philosophers  could  not  forbear  frequently 
declaring*  that  they  thought  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  was  wanting,  though  they 
knew  not  what. 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue,  and  perse- 
verance  in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to  make  them  good ', 
which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves ;  while  others  equalled  themselves  to 
the  gods^;  for  these,  they  affirmed,  '^  are  what  they  are  by  nature;  the  wise  man  is 
what  he  is  by  his  own  industrv.**^ —  '*The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man  in  happiness, 
though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happiness.**^ 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  summvm  bonum 
or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so  great  a  dissension 
among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  their  different 
sentiments.  At  the  same  time  he  states  the  opmions  of  more  than  twenty  philoso- 
phers, all  of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.''  Not  to  enter  into  un- 
necessary details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect^  affirmed  that  virtue  was  the 
sole  good,  and  its  own  reward,  another  *  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue 
in  distress,  and  made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  happiness ; 

'  Dr.  Dwight*8  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Pbilosophy,  p.  16. 

'  See  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiades,  ii.  throughout 

'  The  Stoics.    See  Seneca,  epist.  31.  (op.  torn,  iii,  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont) 

*  Ibid.  ep.  92.  (tom.  iii  p.  386.)  *  Ibid.  ep.  63.  (torn.  iii.  p.  155.) 
'  Ibid.  ep.  73.  (torn.  iiL  p-  242.) 

'  According  to  Varro,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  opinions  c(  nccrning  the  chief 
good.    Augustin.  dc  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  c.  1. 

•  The  Stoics.  •  The  Peripatetics. 
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and  a  third'  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  as  the 
final  good  which  men  ought  to  propose  to  themselves.  On  these  discordant  opi- 
nions, Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  b  the 
chief  end  or  good,  must  of  course  differ  in  the  whole  ejfstem  of  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life.* 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul^  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many  philosophers  as  a  vulgar 
error,  while  others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  as 
having  no  solid  foundation  for  its  support 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most  contradictory  sen- 
timents prevailed.  Its  existence  after  death  was  denied  by  many  of  the  Peripate- 
tics, or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own 
opinion.  On  this  important  topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme ; 
tne  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  professed  tenet  of  their  school^ 
nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  And  even 
among  those  philosophers  who  expressly  taught  tnis  doctrine,  considerable  doubt 
and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates,  shortly  before  his  death, 
tells  his  friends,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not 
take  upon  me  peremptorily  to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  tnis,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,  I  would  certainly 
affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  I 
should  do ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope  that  there  is  something  remaininff  for  those  wlio 
are  dead,  and  that  it  will  then  be  much  better  for  sood  than  for  bad  men."  '  The 
same  philosopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more  doubtfully,  and  said,  that 
thougn  he  should  be  mistaken,  ne  did  at  least  gain  thus  much,  liiat  the  expectation 
of  it  made  him  less  uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  error  would  die  with  him;  and  he 
concludes  in  the  following  terms :  —  **  I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and  you  are  to 
continue  in  it;  but  which  of  us  has  the  better  part^  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but 
God.''  * 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  Plato,  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly  weakened  and  obscured  their  doc- 
trine relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  someUmes  expressing  themselves 
in  a  very  wavering  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that,  thou^  there  were  several  sects  of  philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  their 
original  from  Socrates,  scarcely  any  of  them  taueht  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
the  doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  bis  disciples ;  and  many  of  these 
treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  philosophers  who 
argued  for  tne  immortality  of  the  soul;  yet  he  laboured  under  the  same  uncertainty 
that  distressed  their  minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable 
length,  and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  concerning  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  ^^  Which  of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows ;  and  which 
b  most  probable,  a  very  great  question.**^  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  wh&e  he  was  reading  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  thought 
himself  convinced;  but,  as  soon  as  be  laid  aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with 
himself,  his  conviction  was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
**  Immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather  promised  than  proved  by  those  great 
men."*  Whfle  the  fbUowers  of  these  great  philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with 
doubts,  others  of  the  heathen  entertamed  the  most  gloomy  notions, — imagininff 
either  that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  body  to  another  and  be  perpetual 
wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal  habitation  ^  and  sadly  com- 

*  The  Epicureans.  '  Cicero,  Acad.  Qaest  lib.  i.  in  fine. 
■  Plato,  PhsBdon.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  148.  ed.  Bipont) 

*  ApoL  Socratis,  in  fine  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  96.). 

*  Cieero,  Tosc.  QnsBst  lib.  i.  «  Seneca,  ep.  102.    See  also  cp.  117. 

*  It  is  called  Domvg  Aetenut  in  many  inscriptions.    Gmter,  Corpus  Inscripttonnm, 

{>  docbc  5.   docxc.  5.  dccccxiii.  6,  &c    Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Re- 
igiott,  p.  S93. 
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plaining  that  the  sun  and  stars  could  set  and  rise  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  day 
was  set,  must  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep.^ 

(8.)  If  the  philosophers  were  thus  uncertain  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  their  ideas  were  equally  confused  respecting  the 
certainty  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state^ 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

For,  though  the  poets  had  prettily  fancied,  and  have  pourtrayed  in  beautiful  and 
glowing  verse,  the  joys  of  elysium,  or  a  place  and  state  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of 
tartarus,  or  hell;  and  though  the  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  to  society  and  also  or  the  necessity  of  die  doctrine  of  future 
punishments,  yet  they  generally  discarded  them  as  vain  and  superstitious  terrors ; 
and  rejected  the  very  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  sense- 
less fable.'    Hence,  in  progress  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever  concerning  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.   Their  poets,  it  is  true,  made  frequent  mention  of  Sie  ghosts 
of  departed  men  appearing  in  a  visible  form,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in 
the  shades  below ;  yet  by  these  represenUttions  (if  they  mean  any  thing)  they  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  aoul,  after  this  life,  passes  into  another  state,  and  is  then 
invested  with  a  body  composed  of  light  atrial  particles,  altogether  different  from 
those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  composed ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes  on  the  Aineral  pile,  and  had  been  scattered  in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again 
collected  tc^ether,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  revivified ;  -^  of  this  die  most  spe- 
culative philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertamtv  conoembg  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  was  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In  principle^  it  naturally  led 
mankind  to  call  in  question  the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  when  they 
'  observed  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  without 
being  sure  that  either  of  them  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded  in  another  state ;  or 
else  to  doubt  whether  there  really  was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  whether  it  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In  prae^ 
tice^  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  diiefly  govern  mankind,  and  influence 
them  in  their  actions;  and  they  must,  of  course,  p;ovem  and  influence,  more  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are  real, 

>  Soles  ooQidera  et  redire  possant : 
Nobis,  qnom  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.  Catullutj  V. 

Of  the  utterly  hopeless  sorrow  of  the  heathens  beyond  the  grave,  some  idea  may  be 
fonned.  from  the  following  Pagan  inscription,  copied  by  Dr.  MaiUand  from  the  right-hand 
wall  of  the  Lapidarian  Gidleiy  in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome: — 

C.  IVLIVS  MAXIMVS 

ANN.  II.  M.  V. 

ATROX  O  FORTVNA  TRVCI  QVAB  FVNERE  GAVDES 

QVID  MIHI  TAM  SVBITO  MAXIMUS  ERIPITVR 

QVI  MODO  IVCVNDUS  GREMIO  SVPERESSB  SOLEBAT 

HIC  LAPIS  IN  TVMVLO  NUNC  lACET  ECCE  MATER 

Caios  Julias  Maximns, 

(aged) 
2  years  and  five  months. 
O  relentless  Fortune,  who  delightest  in  cruel  deiith, 
Why  is  Maximus  so  early  snatched  from  me? 
He,  who  lately  used  to  lie,  beloved,  on  my  bosom. 
This  stone  now  marks  his  tomb — behold  his  mother.  ^ 

(Maitland*8  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  p.  42.) 

'  Omnibus  a  supremo  die  eadem,  quae  ante  primum :  nee  magis  ^  morte  sensus  ullus  ant 

corpori,  ant  animie,  quam  ante  natalem. .  .  .  Paerilium  ista  deliramentoram,  avidsB- 

que  nunqoam  desinere  mortalitatis  commenta  sunt.  Similis  et  de  a^servandis  corporibtts 
hominum  ac  reviviscendi  promissa  Democrito  vanitas  .  . .  Plln.  Nat  Hist.  lib.  vH.  c.  55. 

Neque  enim  assentior  iis,  qui  hsce  nupcr  disserere  cceperunt,  cum  corporibus  simnl 
animos  interire,  atquc  omnia  morte  dclcrL    Cicero,  de  Amidtift^  c.  3. 
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and  the  rewards  and  punkhments  assuredly  to  be  expected.  And  as  the  corrupt 
inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome  anj  fear,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
but  doubtful;  so  these,  being  let  looae  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
account,  will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  Awnoii  laws ;  since  it  is  certain 
that  Teij  great  decrees  of  wickedness  may  be  both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and 
carried  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to 
prevent  it.* 

2.  From  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have  seen)  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
those  fundamental  truths  which  are  the  great  barriers  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral 
rules  for  piety  and  good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ac- 
counted revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.  Pride  and 
the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  subduing  of  which  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the  best  and  greatest  incentives 
to  virtue  and  noble  actions ;  suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest 
mark  of  heroism;  and  the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being 
branded  with  infamy,  were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble 
minds.  But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul,  —  the  adultery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart,  —  were  litde  regarded.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example, 
the  most  flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as  is  well  known,  was  per- 
mitted in  Egypt  and  in  Sparta^ :  Plato'  taught  the  expedience  and 
lawfulness  of  exposing  children  in  particular  cases,  and  Aristotle,  also, 
of  abortion.^  The  exposure  of  infants,  and  the  putting  to  death  of 
children  who  were  weak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at  Sparta 
by  Lycurgus' :  at  Athens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery  of  philosophers, 
the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as  slaves^,  and  it  was  enacted 
that ''  infants,  which  appeared  to  be  maimed  should  either  be  killed 

'  Bp.  Gibson*!  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  il  (yoL  It.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiri- 
dion Theologicom,  Oxford,  1792.) 

*  Diod.  8ic.  lib.  i.    Plntarch.  in  Lrcnrgo. 

*  Plato  do  Bepnblica,  lib.  v.  At  Kome»  infiwticide  was  regolated  bj  the  laws  of  Bo- 
mains;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both  hy  Plutarch  and  Seoeca.  See  Jcnkin*s 
lieasonablenesB  of  Christianitjr,  vol.  ii.  p.  591.  At  Rome,  a  new-bom  infant  was  not  held 
legitimate,  nnless  the  fiither,  or  in  his  absence  iome  peiwm  for  him,  lifted  It  up  from  the 
ground  {UrrA  levottet)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Hence  the  phrase  tolUrt  JUimn,  to 
educate,  mor  toAere,  to  expose.  But  eyen  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  their  faUier 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to 
death  br  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  47.  5Ui  edk 

*  Aristot  Polit  UK  yii.  e.  17.  '  Teimt  Heeyra. 

'  In  repuUican  Athens,  mam  was  every  thing,  and  woman  nothiog.  **  Women  were 
literally  the  serft  of  the  family  inheritance,  whether  that  inheritance  consisted  in  land 
or  money;  they  were  made,  with  other  property,  a  subject  of  testamentary  bequest 
(Demoeth.  1 .  Ont  contra  Aphobum.  Id.  contra  Stephanum,  Orat  1.);  and,  whatever  de- 
lights heirship  might  convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  was 
not  among  the  number:  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  b^  the  mere  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty, at  the  mennr  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succession:  she  could  be  brought  from 
the  dull  solitude  of  the  gynecttum,  to  become  an  unwilling  bride,  or  she  could  be  torn  from 
the  object  of  her  wedded  affection,  to  form  new  ties  with  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of 
mankind.  And  if,  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful  than 
virtue,  \M6  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  transgresston."  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  S«7.) 
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or  exposed ;  "  ^  and  that  "  the  Athenians  might  lawAilly  invade  and  en* 
slave  any  people^  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves- ''  * 
The  infamous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of  slaves  had  full  per- 
mission to  kill  them.     Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute 
power  over  their  slaves,  whom  they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at 
pleasure';  and  this  right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty, especially 
m  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  aifferent 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.     Death  was  the  common  punishment ; 
but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  some- 
times were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  {osXleA  fared)  round 
their  necks  wherever  they  went     When  punished  capitally,  they 
were  commonly  crucified.^     By  the  Roman  laws,  a  slave  could  not 
bear  testimony  without  undergoing  the  rack :  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  were  slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.^  For 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves,  no  provision 
whatever  was  made.     By  the  Romans,  who  kept  them  in  great  num- 
bers, they  were  most  inhumanly  neglected,  their  masters  turned  them 
out  of  doors  when  sick,  and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber, 
where  they  left  them  to  be  cured  by  the  &bled  god  ^sculapius,  who 
had  a  temple  there.     Some  masters  indeed  were  so  cruel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick ;  but  this  barbarity  was  checked  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those  who  put  their  slaves 
to  death  should  be  punished  as  murderers ;  and  also  that  such  sick 
slaves  as  were  turned  out  by  their  masters  should  have  their  liberty 
if  they  recovered.®     Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by 
the  precepts,  yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the 
heathen  philosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
emperor  Julian,  in  whose  works  niunerous  oaths  by  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  frequentr     The  gratification  of 
the  sensual  appetities,  and  of  the  most  unnatural  lusts,  was  openly 
taught  and  allowed.     Aristippus  maintained,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a 
wise  man  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity 
offered :  for  that  none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting 
aside  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  was  introduced  by  silly  and  illiterate 
people;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  publicly  gratify  his  libidinous 
propensities.^ 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduct  of  the 

"  AristoL  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c  17.  «  Ibid.  Ub.  IL  c  U. 

*  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  nnfortaQate  slaves,  whom  he 
Dover  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  wy 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,  or  had  suffered  anj  thing  to  be  spoiled.  Bfe 
contrived  means  to  raise  qoanrels  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspect- 
ing and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  finom  their  unanimity;  and  when  any  of  Uiem  were 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow* 
slaves  put  them  to  death.  Plutarch,  in  Catone.  (Vit»,  tom.  iL  pp.  355,  356.    £d.  Briani.) 

*  Juvenal,  SaL  vi.  219,  220. 

*  Digest  lib.  xxix.  Tit.  v.  §§  1—3.  lib.  xxxv.  Tit.  iL  §  11.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
when  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city  of  liome,  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  all 
the  slaves  in  his  family  (four  hundred  in  number)  were  put  to  death.  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  42—44.  vol  ii.  pp.  140 — 142.  edit.  Bipont.     See  also  Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

'  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c  25.  *  Diogenes  Lacrt.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  4. 
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ancieuts^ — the  most  dutlnguished  philosophers  and  heroes  not  ex- 
cepted^ whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a  manner  the  most 
favourable  to  their  reputation.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  patriotism. 
But  these  were  not  morality ^  if  by  that  term  we  are  to  understand 
such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their 
serise  oflumour  was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil ; 
but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modem  duellists,  consisted  merely  in  a 
dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only  pleaded  for  self- 
murder,  (as  Cicero,  Seneca  *,  and  others,)  but  carried  about  with 
them  the  means  of  destruction,  of  wluch  ^ey  made  use  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  and  others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speak- 
ing, operated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandise  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations :  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice  and  good-will 
to  mankind.  TVu^A  was  but  of  small  account  among  many,  even  of 
the  best  heathens  ;  for  they  taught  that,  on  many  occasions,  a  lie 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  truth  itself  I  ^  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the 
commission  of  unnatural  crimes,  was  common  even  amons  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  philosophy. '  '*  The  most  notorious  vices,'' 
says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  ^^  are 
screened  under  ihat  name ;  and  they  do  not  labour  to  maintain  the 
character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study,  but  conceal  the  most 
vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and  angularity  of  dress."^ 

There  were  indeed  some  few  philosophers,  who  cherished  better 
principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ;  but  their  in- 

'  Seneca  pleads  for  suicide  in  the  following  terms  :— **  If  thy  mind  be  melancholy,  and 
in  misery,  thon  mayest  pat  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition.  Whererer  thou  lookest 
there  is  an  end  to  it.  See  uat  precipice  ;  there  thoa  mayest  have  liberty.  Seest  thou 
that  sea,  that  rirer,  that  well  ?  Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  That  little  tree  ?  Freedom 
han«  upon  it  Thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat,  ma^  be  a  refage  to  thee  from  snch 
•emtode  ;  yea,  erery  Tein  of  thy  body."    De  M,  lib.  lil  c  15. 

'  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  sagos,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  fiKt  above  stated.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  his  note  on 
£ph.  iv.  25.  :  —         ^ 

X^iW^  M  lAc9«ai  fffi^Sot  %  aXuMf  icck^.— ^  lie  u  better  than,  a  hwtfnl  troth.  Me- 
nander. 

T^  7^  ieyMr  Kpterr^  ierri  r^s  &Aiy0f /af.  —  Good  ie  betier  than  tmth.    Proclos. 

'ErfeTdi^TUciJcal^iiSof  Ary^4r«tei,Ary^0«.--TF%caleffii^  Ui  ii 

he  tM  —  Darius,  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iii  c  62. 

He  imijf  lie,  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  i¥  Zdovrt  icaipw,  in  a  suitahU  time.  Plato  apud 
Btobieam,  Serm.  12. 

There  is  nothing  decorone  in  truth  but  when  it  ie  profitable :  Yea,  sometimes  koI  ifrcvfor 
tin^twMp^rovs,  mU  r*  $f<ii(hs  MXaifrcr. —  Truth  ie  hurtfulj  and  fying  ie  profitable  to  imh. 
Maximns  Tyrias,  Diss.  8.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice,  Dr.  Whitby  remarks  that  both  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  ii. 
p.  607.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  61 1.)  and  the  Stoics  (StobsBOS  de  Stoicis,  torn,  i  lib.  ii.  tit  It.  {  4. 
and  Eclogtt,  p.  188.X  seem  to  have  framed  a  Jesuitical  distinction  between  Ijfing  m  worut, 
and  with  an  aeeent  to  an  untruth,  which  they  called  ^tii^  in  Ae  eouL  The  first  they  allowed 
to  an  enen^  in  proepect  of  advantage,  and  for  manp  other  ditpenaatume  in  thie  Ufe.  That  is, 
their  wise  man  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  and  for  gain  ;  but  be  must  not  embrace  a  falsehood 
through  ignomnoe,  or  assent  to  an  untruth. 

*  See  the  evidence  collected  in  Dr.  Leiaad's  Adrwatage  and  ZTecessity  of  the  Christian 
BcTelation,  toL  i.  pp.  126—136. 

*  Quinctilian,  Ins.  OrmU  Ptocsm. 
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stractions  were  very  deiPecdve^  and  they  were  never  able  to  reform 
the  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Their  precepts  were  delivered  to  tbeir  own  immediate  pupils,   aikl 
not  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  society.     Concerning  these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for 
the  common  people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects  of  morality  being 
rather  nice  and  subtle  disputations  than  useful  instructions;     and 
even  those  things,  of  which  the  philosophers  were  not  only  certain 
themselves,  but  which  they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to 
others  widi  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness  (such  as  are  the  most 
obvious  and  necessary  duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufficient  authority 
to  enforce  in  practice.    The  truths,  which  they  proved  by  speculative 
reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  authority  to  support  them, 
and  render  them  of  more  force  and  efficacy  in  practice ;  and  \he  pre- 
cepts which  they  delivered,  however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed, 
were  destitute  of  weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.*    They 
could  press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.      They  could 
not  invigorate  the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate  the  hopes, 
or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  displaying  the  awful 
prospects  of  eternity.     And  if  naw^  even  arguments,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  views  of  a  future  state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to 
recommend  religion  and  morality,  what  hopes  could  they  have  of  rais- 
ing the  attention  of  the  multitude  ? 

Hence  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were  unable  to 
effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men ;  or  to  make  them  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are  known 
to  have  done.  In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  possible, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  phUosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form men's  lives  for  the  future ;  but,  in  experience  and  practice,  it 
has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform  mankind  effectually, 
without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  principle.  In  fact,  the  philo- 
sophers never  did  or  could  effect  any  remarkable  cMlknge  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
undeniably  did  produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensible  of  the  philo- 
sophers themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain  that  they 
found  the  understanding  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded,  their  wills 
so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so  outrageous  and  rebel- 
lious i^ainst  reason,  that  they  considered  the  rules  and  laws  of  right 
reason  as  very  difficult  to  be  practised,  and  they  entertained  very 
little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to 
them«  In  short,  they  confessed  that  human  nature  was  strangely 
corrupted ;  and  they  acknowledged  this  corruptifm  to  be  a  disease,  of 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which  they  could 
not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy  ;  so  that  the  great  duties  of  religion 

>  Quid  ergo  ?  nihilne  Hli  [philofiopbi]  simile  prsecipiont?  Lno  pennvlta  et  ad  verum 
frequenter  nccednnt.  Sed  nihQ  ponderis  habent  ilia  prsBcepta ;  quia  sant  hnmana,  et  aac- 
toritate  majori,  id  est,  divin&  ill&  carent  Nemo  igitur  credit ;  quia  tarn  so  hominem 
patat  esse  qai  andit,  qnam  est  ille  qui  pnecipit     Lactantii  Institutiones,  lib.  iii.  c*  27. 
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were  Idd  down  by  them  as  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute,  rather 
than  as  rules  of  action ;  and  they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short, 
the  heathen  philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous: 
and,  if  there  were  any  thing  really  commendable  in  it,  it  was  owing  to 
traces  and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become  acquainted 
through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained  in  private 
life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  governments  of  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  cherished  by  their  different  states,  was  every  where  of  an  ex- 
ceptionable character.  Thus  ''  the  eastern  sovereigns  lumed,  with 
unbounded  ambition,  at  the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic 
power  I  ruling,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny 
and  licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  were  de- 
mded  and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and  rendered 
base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  conduct  The  Grecian 
states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  generous  ardour  for  noble 
actions ;  but  they  rarely  manifested  a  respect  for  justice  in  their  con- 
tests with  other  nations,  and  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity  ; 
while,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  their  governments,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their  distin- 
guished men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  ambition ;  and  the 
general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited  a  spirit  of  base  ingratitude 
towards  their  benefactors,  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  their  most  vir- 
tuous rulers,  and  a  hatred  of  aU  who  were  raised  to  distinction  by  pre- 
eminent qualities.  They  calumniated  those  who  were  most  entitled 
to  praise,  and  banished  men  whose  talents  did  honour  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted  the  fame  of  their 
several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting  to  expulsion  and  death 
those  whose  justice  and  wisdom  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to 
spare  those  subjected  to  their  power;  but  their  object  was  universal 
dominion.  They  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stem  and  military  people 
in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest;  but  their  lusts  engendered  imceasing 
wars,  and  their  internal  state  was  disturbed  and  agitated  with  contests 
for  an  agrarian  equality  which  never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of 
factious  men  clamouring  for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition, 
and  aimed  at  exorbitant  power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length 
subjected  them  to  imperial  authority,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the 
despotism  of  men  raised  by  military  caprice  to  a  short-lived  and  pre- 
canous  power,  or  brought  K>rward  by  the  chance  of  revolutions ;  while 
the  empire  was  shaken  by  internal  enemies,  or  sunk  in  its  dedine  into 
feebleness  and  decay  'Aie  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon 
any  foundation  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  objects ; 
they  were  ill  defined  and  little  respected.  War,  particularly  in  its 
earnest  periods,  was  little  better  than  pillage  and  piracy.^     A  respect 

*  Homer  and  ThnctdidUi  liK  L  and  Justin,  lib.  ir.  c.  3. 
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for  heralds  and  ambassador:)  ^  and  for  the  claims  of  the  vanquished^ 
was  often  violated.*'  * 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age^  we 
learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time  among 
them,  that  they  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatr^^, 
and  that  their  religious  doctrine  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt. 

Thus,  in  Tartary,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  among  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  worship  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  star@^ 
the  four  elements,  and  serpents ;  at  Tonquin,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  earth ;  in  Guinea,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  mountains ;  and  almost 
every  where,  evil  spirits.  Tc^ether  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery, 
divination,  and  magic  almost  universally  prevail.  Among  their  reli- 
^ous  tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  in  Tartary,  they  believe  in  two 
gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan,  they  hold  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons  are  to  be  feared ;  in 
Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over  the  several  quarters  of  the 
earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount  above  the  rest,  attaining  his  supre-- 
macy  by  passing  through  a  multitude  of  bodies;  the  Tartars  and 
American  Indians  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into 
the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe)  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  accommo- 
dations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  principles,  are  the 
moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  pagan  nations.  Poly- 
gamy, divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the  husband,  and  infanticide,  are 
nearly  universal ;  and,  almost  every  where,  human  lives  are  sacrificed 
at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.'  Many  of  these  nations  are 
yet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  actual  state  of 
Hindostan  and  of  China,  which  countries  have  been  highly  celebrated 
for  their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  immoral  in  private 
life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is 
affirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme  God.*  But 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  or  books  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  implying  the  unity  of  God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  deities  or  idols  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the 
endless  superstitions  into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerated, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindostan,  indeed, 
the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  deities  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  worship- 
pers :  — rites  the  most  impure, — penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost 

'  Herod,  lib.  viL  c  133. 

'  Bp.  Gray  on  the  Ck>nnectioii  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  &c  voL  i.  pp.  217,  218.  220. 

'  See  Millar's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  pp.  197 — 337. 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.,  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted  of  the  faith 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  147., 
where  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  have  degenerated  from  a  worship,  originally  pure,  into 
idolatry ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  in  a  note,  *'  that  the  most  ancient 
Hindoos,  though  they  adored  God,  wonhtpped  the  not  and  dements^** 
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innumerable  modes  of  self-torture,  as  various  and  extraordinary  in 
kind  as  a  distorted  fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  degree  as 
human  nature  can  sustain,  —  the  burning  or  burying  of  widows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  (Scmges,  and  self- 
devotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut,  are  among  the 
horrid  practices  that  flow  from  the  system  of  idolatry  established 
among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  m  folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to 
which  paganism  has  given  birth.  The  manifest  effects  of  this  system 
are,  an  immersion  into  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  manners*  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which 
he  beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  denounced 
against  him,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.^  In  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real  deities ;  they  occupy  the  place 
of  God,  and  receive  that  homage,  fear,  service,  and  honour  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  so  jusdy  claims.  The  government  of  God 
is  subverted,  together  witii  all  the  moral  effects  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  perhaps  are 
not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  it* 
will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  exaniined  them,  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  even  to  Christian  morality.'  But,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  all 
other  heathen  nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and  detestable 
usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same  inherent  defects  which 
characterise  the  morality  of  the  ancient  western  heathens.  Institu- 
tions of  a  most  malignant  nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the 
superior  and  privileged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  per- 
petual ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from 
the  comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows.  Hence 
the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  habitual  disregard  of 
truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood,  deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial 
disobeoience,  ingratitude  (the  Hindoos  have  no  word  expressive  of 
thanks),  a  liti^ous  spirit,  perjury  *,  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge^,  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortioQ  (not  fewer 
than  ten  tkausand  ohiloren  have  been  computed  to  be  thus  murdered 

>  Aidftl  Besearchei,  toL  tuL  pp.  S97.  S98. 

'  See  Afiat  Reaearchet,  toL  it.  pp.  166, 167. 

'  **  SUie  witnenes  maj  be  obtained  in  eyeir  place,  on  the  slighteBt  notice,  and  for  a 
mere  triSe.  Their  price  Tariee  in  different  silkUis  :  in  some  sixteen  maj  be  had  for  a 
mpee,  in  others  ten ;  bat  four  annas  each  is  what  no  tme  son  of  the  trade  was  erer  known 
to  rdbse  in  the  interior ;  and  at  this  rate  anj  nomber  maj  be  collected,  to  testify  to  facts 
the/  nerer  witnessed.**  Essajs  relative  to  the  Habits,  &c  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  316,  317. 
Xondon,  1823.  8to. 

*  Where  other  revenge  for  a  sopposed  injaxy  is  not  in  their  power,  ihtj  are  known  to 
destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  goilt  of  their  death  may  rest  npon  their 
enemies ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  metempsychosis  (to  which  thi^  give 
implicit  credit),  tlicy  may  have  more  speedy  opportonitr  of  wreaking  their  full  ven* 
geanoe  on  the  SflTrader.  This  cnstom  is  called  XMiuiia.  8ee  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  iv, 
p.  337. 
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in  the  single  proTince  of  Bengal  ever^  month),  and  want  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying*' 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  degraded  than 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions. 
Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine  worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as 
holding  forth  fixture  rewards  and  punieAunents,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  no  sabbatical  institution,  no  con- 
gregational w(»rship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition,  or  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being:  the  emperor,  and  he  alone, — being 
high  priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands  between  heaven  and 
the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  bear  to  him, — ^performs  the  sacred  duties  according  to  the 
ancient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods,  but  the  people  nave  no 
concern  with  them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are  full 
of  absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  multitude  of  imaginary  deities. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology,  which  make  any  figure  in  the  page  of 
history,  now  exist  in  China.  The  Chinese  have  gods  celestial,  terres- 
trial, and  subterraneous — gods  of  the  hiUs,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  districts,  of  the  families,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  kitchen !  — 
gods,  that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the  fire; 
over  the  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  day,  carved  or  molten.  Altars  are 
erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  groves,  and  under  the  green  trees ; 
and  idols  are  set  up  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  on  the  banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology, 
divination,  geomancy,  and  necromancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  possesses.  The  absurd  notion  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and  other  articles  of  mith 
prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the  modes  of  worship ;  in  all  which 
the  people  appear  to  be  rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this 
life,  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which 
they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and 
avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tive good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods  what  may 
happen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the  event  proves  favourable  to 
his  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish  with  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse. 
Though  some  individual  instances  of  integrity  have  occurred  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  y^n^a/ character 
is  that  of  fraud,  lying,  and  hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre- 
vails, as  also  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  infants  to  perish,  not 
fewer  than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be  annually- de- 
stroyed at  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.^ 


improYing  it,"  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1812—1813.)    Tit. 
East  India  Company,  Fourth  Part. 
'  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  toL  iii.  part  I  article  China,    Bntow's 
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Nor  18  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohammedans  Though 
their  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  one  living  and  true  G<xl; 
yet  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  attaching  themselves  to  a  sanguinary 
and  lascivious  impostor,  it  produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals, 
but  leaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptuousness. 
These  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  worship,  doctrine,  and 
practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still  exist  in  the  heathen  world, 
fully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  in 
religion ;  and  also  show  into  what  monstrous  opinions  and  practices 
whole  nations  may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any 
help  from  revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  say  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an  undue  use  of 
their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason,  possessed  by  the  heathen 
nations,  is  low  and  imperfect ;  since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in 
whatever  concerns  their  political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incur- 
sions, in  forming  alliances  for  their  defence,  and  conducting  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  religion,  which  are 
found  among  the  modern  heathen  nations,  greater  than  those  which 
(we  have  already  seen  ^)  existed  among  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel :  which  are  a  joint  proof 
that  no  age  or  country,  whether  rude  or  civilised,  instructed  or  un- 
instructed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  or  can  be 
secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the  grossest  errors 
and  corruptions  in  religion;  and,  consequently,  that  all  mankind 
stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make  known  to  them  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  owe  to  their 
Creator. 

y.  Notwithstanding  these  important  factsy  and  regardless  of  the 
confessions  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objected  by  many  in  our  own  times,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  one ;  that  the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book 
to  be  studied ;  and  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to 
instruct  and  to  preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

^  Aksweb  L  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence  and  authority 
they  possess)  have  had  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  men,  than  all 
the  reasonings  of  the  philosophers :  and  though  modem  opposers  of 
revelation  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improvement 
of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophers 
wanted  some  higher  assistance  than  that  of  reas(Hi. 

Answer  2.  With  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modem  deists,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  almost  idl  men,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  un- 
known, have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolaters ;  the  few  exceptions 

Trardt  in  China,  pp.  418—487.    Milne's  Betrospect  of  the  Protestant  Uxmxm  to  China, 
pp.  29,  30. 
I  See  pp.  4— la  mipriL 
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that  have  existed^  being  in  general  a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers. 
Deists,  properly  so  called,  are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries,  in 
the  later  ages,  since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idola- 
try ^  and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no  longer 
be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  circumstances,  deists 
acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  their  glimmering  light  from  the 
book  to  which  they  oppose  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the 
things,  which  have  been  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  mani- 
festly BORROWED  FROM  THAT  REVELATION  WHICH  THEY  REFUSE 
TO  EMBRACE,  AND  WITHOUT  WHICH  THEY  NEVER  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.     Now,  indeed,  that 

our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agreement  with 
reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obligation ^rom  reason: 
but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  would  have 
been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  have  discovered  our  duty  in  all 
points.  What  ground  indeed  have  the  modern  contemners  of  revela- 
tion to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero  ? 
How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  made  such  a  right  use  of 
their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered  truth?  If  their  lot  had  been 
among  the  vulgar,  are  they  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  ido- 
laters ?  If  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect 
would  they  have  followed?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
how  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  applied 
them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  rea- 
son? It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid 
before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  find  out  those 
rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.     We  see  that  many,  who  profess 

>  The  Bame  of  Deuts,  as  applied  to  those  who  are  no  fnenda  to  revealed  religion,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen in  France  and  ItaJj,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
revelation  bj  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  Atheists.  The  earliest  author  who  men- 
tions them  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers ;  who,  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  tiie  first  tome  of  his  **•  Jnstructum  Ckr4tienne**  (which  was 
published  in  1563),  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that  time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new 
name,  that  of  Deists,  These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  n» 
regard  to  Je&os  Christ,  and  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as 
fables  and  dreams.  He  adds  that  they  laughed  at  aU  religion ;  notwithstanSng  they 
conformed  thcmselres,  externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  live,  or  whom  they  were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he 
observes,  professed  to  bcHeve  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  others  were  of  the  Epicurean 
opinion  in  this  point,  MB  well  as  about  the  providence  of  GU>d  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He  adds,  that  many 
among  them  set  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were  considered  as  persons  of  an 
acute  and  subtile  genius ;  and  that,  not  content  to  perish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took 
pains  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others  by  their  impious  discourses, 
and  their  bad  examples.  Yiret,  Instruction  Chn^tienne,  Epistre  Dedicatoire,  cited  in 
Baylo's  Dictionnaire,  tom.  iv.  article  Yiret,  note  D. 

Modem  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little  better 
than  disguised  atheismu  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of  time  his  first  deistical 
opinions ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply,  till  he  sinks  to  the  last  gradation  of  impiety. 
The  testimony  of  an  infidel  writer  substantiates  this  point.  **  DeiBm,**  says  he,  **  is  but 
the  first  step  of  reason  oat  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want 
of  reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy.** — Brittan*s  Modem  Infidelity  pourtraycd,  p.  9. 
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to  govern  themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion^  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure 
that  he  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his  reason,  as  to  have 
perfectly  understood  his  duty  without  help  ?  We  see  that  many  of 
those,  who  profess  firmly  to  believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting 
happiness  which  Christ  has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and 
eternal  misery  which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience,  are  yet 
hurried  away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  conditions 
of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threatenings  are  annexed; 
and  how  can  any  man  be  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  overcome 
these  temptations,  if  these  motives  were  less  known,  or  less  powerfully 
enforced  ?  But,  suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  reason  demon^ 
strate  all  these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness  and 
distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  being  philosophers, 
though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally  religious.  At  least,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  world 
cannot  be  so  powerfully  enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of 
men,  by  a  demonstration  of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as 
by  one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that  he  has  aetually 
been  in  that  other  state. 

Answer  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  speculations 
of  the  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  who  boast  that  reason  is  their 
God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been  fully  answered)^  are  so 
great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  precepts  delivered  by  them  for  a  rtile  of 
life  are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  de- 
monstrate the  aosolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  now  (supposing 
one  had  never  been  given),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worship  and 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one  another.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  principal  opposers  of  revelation  in 
modem  times  will  prove  and  justify  this  remark. 

1.  Concerning  religion^  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of 
mankind  respecting  a  future  state : — 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  modem  deistical  pliilosophers,)  has  laid  down  the  following  posi- 
tions, viz.  that  Christianity  is  the  best  religion ;  — ^  that  his  own 
universal  reli^on  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with  Christianity,  and  con- 
tributes to  its  establishment ;  —  that  all  revealed  religion  (meaning 
Christianity)  is  absolutelv  uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use; — that 
there  is  one  supreme  Goa,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped ;  —  that 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ;  —  that  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and,  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them ;  — ' 
that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  wicked  men 
in  a  future  state ;  —  that  these  principles  of  his  universal  religion  are 
clearly  known  to  all  men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown  to 
the  Gentiles  (who  comprised  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to 
revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  contemptuously  rejects 

its  capital  doctrines. 
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Mr.  Hobbbs,  ivho  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Herbert, 
affirms  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God>  and  yet  that  they 
hare  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince  or  the  civil 
power ;  —  he  acknowledges  that  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift^  and 
the  inunediate  hand  of  God,  and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of 
madness ;  —  that  a  subject  may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his 
heart,  and  yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but  his  go* 
vemor  and  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  —  that  God  exists,  and  yet  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour,  worship,  prayer, 
and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  the  cre- 
ator of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  the  world  was  eternal ; — 
that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in 
praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty ;  that  we  are 
to  expect  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
in  this  life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that 
the  soul  df  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course  mortal). 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  affirms  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertain  belief 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away 
all  motives  to  virtue ;  —  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishments  make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  ser- 
vile to  be  influenced  by  rewards;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards  is  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we  love  virtue ; 
— that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ments may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many  instances  a  great  advantage, 
security,  and  support  of  virtue ;  that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  the  advantages  (that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from 
the  disadvantages  (that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice; — that  those  are 
to  be  censured  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it  the  more ;  and  that  he 
hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper  of  the  irreconcile- 
able  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salva- 
tion as  a  ridiculous  thing ;  and  insinuates  that  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a  savage  zeal 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful 
invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  monopoly  (that  is,  of  Ednister  advan- 
tages to  the  inventors) ;  —  that  man  is  bom  to  religion,  piety,  and 
adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour  and  friendship ;  —  that  virtue  is  not 
complete  without  piety ;  yet  he  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  in- 
dependent of  piety ;  —  that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  reli- 
gious symbols  (that  is,  the  institutions  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate ;  —  that  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  revelation  ;  — that  miracles  are  ridiculous ;  and  that,  if 
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true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  — -  that  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth;  and  yet,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  reason ;  —  that  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived when  established  by  the  magistrate ;  yet  ne  grossfy  ridicules  it 
where  it  was  thus  established;  —  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so  well,  as  to 
seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous;  — that  he,  who  denies  a 
Grod,  sets  up  an  (pinion  against  the  very  well-being  of  society ;  and 
yet  that  atheism  has  no  £rect  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just 
sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Mb.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  variety  of  objections  agunst  revelation.  He 
affirms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine ;  —  that  the  soul  is  material  and 
mortal ;  —  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of  for- 
tune-tellers and  divines ;  ^- that  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune- 
tellers, and  discoverers  of  lost  goods ;  —  that  Christianity  stands 
wholly  on  a  false  foundation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  of  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders as  atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Mr.  WoOLSTON;  who,  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pretence  of  vin« 
dicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  endeavours  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  truth  of  the  &cia  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  writer 
asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity  ; — that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart ;  — that 
he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity ;  — 
and  that  his  dengn  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and  truth 
of  the  holy  Jesus ;  **  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen ;  ^ 
and  yet,  that  the  Gospds  are  full  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
and  absurdities ;  -—  that  they  resemble  GuUiverian  tales  of  persons  and 
things,  which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being ;  —  that  tne  miracles, 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will  not  abide  the  test  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of 
Jesus  along  with  them;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the  most 
scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writers  Dbs.  Tikdal  and  Moroan  were 
contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity,  stripped  of 
the  additions  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circumstances,  have  made  to 
it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure, 
and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,  and  that  the  two  great  ^arts  of  them  are 
contradictory ;  —  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Clmstianity  plainly  speak 
themselves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God ;  and 
yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  undetermined,  inca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  lar^e,  give  wrong  and  un- 
worthy apprdbensions  of  God,  and  are  generaUy  false  and  pernicious ; 
—  that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  aU,  even  the  most  ignorant  men, 
that  God  could  not  make  it  plaber,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all 
omnldnd  have  had  very  xmworthy  notions  of  God,  and  very  wrong 
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apprefaenBions  of  natural  religion ;  —  that  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot  possibly  mistake  them ;  and  yet 
that  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed  a  super- 
stition worse  than  atheiism.  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  that  God  may 
communicate  his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicated  his  will,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts  by  Mr. 
Chubb,   in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his  true  intention  was  to 
betray  it     He  declares  that  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the 
favour  of  God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and 
vet,  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  world  at  all,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ;  —  that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introducing  proper 
thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  intimates  that  it  must  be 
di^leasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper ;  —  that  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the 
highest  concern  to  men ;  and  yet,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  are   wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  the  soul  is 
probably  matter ;  —  that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their 
conduct,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet,  that  men  will  not 
be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God,  nor  for  their  in- 
justice and  unkindness  to  each  other ;  but  only  for  voluntary  injuries 
to  the  public ;  and  that  even  this  is  unnecessary  and  useless ;  —  that 
God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error 
and  Ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet,  that  such  a  revdiation  would  be,  of  course, 
uncertun  and  useless ;  —  that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view, 
probably  divine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,   in  his  opinion,  was  of  no 
higher  character  tiian  the  founder  of  the  Christian  sect  (that  is,  ano- 
ther Sadoc,  Cerinthus,  or  Herbert) ;  —  that  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly the  writings  of  the  apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and 
instructions  for  our  right  conduct ;  and  that  the  New  Testament 
yields  much  clearer  light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and 
yet  that  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonourable 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and  that  the  aposties  were  impostors  ; 
and  tiiat  the  Gospels  and  Acts   of  the  Aposties  resemble  Jewish 
fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  accounts  of  facts ;  —  that  as,  on 
the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  jud^e  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  he  has  not  on  this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true) 
any  disagreeable  apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  represents  his  in- 
structions as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious 
to  mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross 
sinner.     He  further  declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true. 
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proves  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  —  that  the  belief  of  a  futura 
state  is  of  no  advantage  to  society ;  —  that  all  religions  are  alike ;  — 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he 
allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  providence,  trust  in 
him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of  duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only 
attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind ;  and  yet  that 
he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of  God  ;  that  his 
eoodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascribes  every  other  per- 
lection  to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  power,  and  says  this  is 
rational ;  —  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in 
choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge);  — 
that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  —  that  whatever  God  has  done 
is  just  and  good ;  —  that  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God  as  Chris- 
tians ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  per- 
fections to  Gt)d ;  —  that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe 
the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or  im- 
perfection. He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are 
like  nothing  in  men ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor 
argued  about  with  any  certainty ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God 
in  his  moral  attributes  is  blasphemy ;  —  that  God  made  all  things ; 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  determme  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of 
course  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men) ;  —  that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  particular  providences  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  *any  such  providences,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  or  believe  them ;  —  that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  requires 
that  rewards  or  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual ;  and  vet  that  Gt>d  does  not  so  measure  out  rewards 
or  punishments ;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  aflairs; 
that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he 
does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ; 
that  he  punishes  none,  except  through  the  magistrate ;  and  that  there 
will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments ;  —  that  divines 
are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy ; 
and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ;  —  that  the  religion  of  nature  is 
clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been  unknown 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  — that  we  know  material  substance, 
and  are  assured  of  it ;  and  yet  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit ;  —  that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our  constitution 
beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter;  and  yet  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul  is  immaterial,  is  the 
same  thins  as  to  say  that  two  and  two  are  five ;  —  that  self-love  is 
the  great  uw  of  our  nature ;  and  yet  that  universal  benevolence  is 
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the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  —  that  Christianity  is  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature^  and  a  benevolent  system ;  that  its  morals 
are  pure ;  and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity 
with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself  tauffht  it  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly'  of  his 
philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no  other  end  but  to  destroy 
Christianity.  He  also  declares  that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man, 
except  artificially ;  —  that  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods 
than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished  Datid 
Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant  style,  have 
secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation.     He  asserts  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  —  that 
the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom ;  —  that 
experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection ;  —  that  we  cannot  with 
any  reason  conclude  that,  because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it 
will  take  place  again ;  —  that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from 
the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause ;  —  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
cause  ($f  all  things ;  —  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause ;  — that  there  are  no  solid  arraments  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God ;  —  that  experience  can  furni^  no  argu- 
ment concerning  matters  of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our 
only  guide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ;  —  that  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause ;  —  that 
every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  that  no  other  effect  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from  the  operation  of  its 
cause ;  —  that  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
ps^tion  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;  —  that 
vomntary  actions  are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection 
between  cause  and  effect;  —  that  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ;  —  tiiat  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an  object 
operated  on  necessarily  by  external  causes) ;  —  that  there  is  no  con- 
tingency (that  is,  nothing  happening  without  a  settled  cause)  in  the 
universe ;  and  that  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its 
effect) ;  —  that  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character, 
and  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
perfection  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  (and  of 
course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  perfec- 
tion to  God) ; —  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and 
food ;  —  that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
efect  (that  is,  holiness,  justice,  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth, 
may  be  defects  in  God) ;  consequently,  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and 
falsehood  may  be  excellencies  in  his  character ;  —  that  no  rewfud  or 
punishment  can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  experience  and  observation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propagating  these  sentiments 
in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Frederick  II.  King  of 
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Fruaaia,  and  other  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  had  con- 
federated for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annihilating  the  Christian  religion. 
The  printed  works  of  the  three  first-named  writers  are  too  voluminous 
to  admit  of  extracts ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  their  private 
correspondence,  which  has  been  published,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of 
truth  and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  compound  of  false- 
hood, envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another  and  of  all  the 
world,  as  cannot  but  convey  a  horrible  impression  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is,  however,  principally  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that  we  see  a  faithfiil  delineation  of  the 
real  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the 
Continent,  of  the  founders  and  l^slators  of  the  great  empire  of  infi- 
delity, witii  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head*  Every 
secret  of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  each  other ;  and  there  we  see  that  they  were 
pretended  deists,  but  real  atheists;  that,  although  the  name  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  sometimes  mentioned,  vet  it  was  seldom  men- 
tioned but  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived 
him  to  be  anything  more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates 
all  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  this  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  ^*  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  these  philosophers 
rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  governor  of  the  world. 
They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fi&te  or  fiortune,  to  necesnty  or  chance ; 
they  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they  con- 
ceived man  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  omanised  lump  of  matter,  a 
mere  machine,  aa  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the 
wheels  refuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for 
ever.  They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  no  resurrection, 
no  future  existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they  considered  death  as 
an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinctum  of  our  lieing  ;  and  they  stig- 
matised all  opinions  different  from  these  with  the  names  of  supersti- 
tion, bigotry,  priestcraft^  fanaticism,  and  idolatry."  ^ 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  called  deism  ^  (and 
which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  our  age),  concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  though  the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they 
differ  from  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety*  Having  gra- 
dually receded  from  true  Christianity  to  false,  —  some  are  unbelievers 
in  the  nature,  —  some  in  the  providence,  —  and  others  even  in  the 
existence  of  a  Grod ;  but  all  of  them  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 

*  Bfk  Portens'g  Charge  in  1794.    (Tracts,  pp.  266,  S67.) 

*  Dr.  Dwigbt'i  Katnre,  &c.  of  Infidel  Fhilosophy,  pp.  SO— 42.  Mott  of  the  preceding 
fttatementa  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow  concerning 
morals,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  where  their  iden* 
tical  expressions  an  giren,  and  their  fallacies  an  ei^KMed  with  great  deplh  of  argument 
and  learning. 
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divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing  the  God  of  the  Bible.     Let  us 
now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.   Of  their  precepts  concerning  morals. 

Lord  Herbert  declared  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution ; 
•^  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  letha^y. 

Mr.  Uobbes  asserted  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only 
foundation  of  right  and  wrong;  that  where  there  is  no  civil  law, 
every  man's  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  —  that 
the  sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice,  and 
can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;  —  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  may  lawfully  get  them  if  he  can. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as  its  prin- 
ciple, and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  sensuality,  and 
avarice,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely  gratified ;  — 
that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  mere  animals ;  that  man  lives  only  in  the  present 
world,  and  is  only  a  superior  animal ;  —  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  gratify  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  fiesh ;  —  that  modesty 
is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  law 
or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is  no  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong,  except  in  the 
highest  lewdness. 

Mr.  Hume  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  displayed  in  his 
private  correspondence  ^)  maintained  that  self-denial,  self-mortifica- 
tion, and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous ; 
—  that  they  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart ;  —  that  pride,  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  deUcacy  of  taste,  strength  of 
body,  and  cleanliness  are  virtues ;  and  consequently,  that  to  want 
honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want  strength  of  body,  are 
equally  the  subjects  of  moral  disapprobation ;  —  that  adultery  must 
be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  —  that, 
if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and 
that,  if  practised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to 
be  thought  lio  crime  at  all  I  I  I 

Mr.  Gibbok,  one  of  the  most  decent  of  modem  infidels,  has  given 
a  biographical  account  of  himself,  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
portrait  there  exhibited?  Amid  all  the  polish  and  splendour  of 
literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  morsd  beauty  is  perceptible. 
There  is  "  no  fear  of  God,  no  reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordid 
selfishness,  vain-glory,  a  desire  of  admiration,  adulation  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  contempt  of  the  poor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to  his 
own  gratification." 

*  **  Correspondenoe  of  David  Hume  with  seTcral  distinguished  persona  '     London, 
1820.  4to. 
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Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  advocated  the  unlimited  gratifi- 
cation of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  policy  to  regard  gaUaniry  (that  is,  unlawful  intercourse  with 
married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call 
it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  vices  which  are 
useful  in  certain  ages  and  countries  I  In  other  words,  that  in  those 
countries  such  vices  are  virtues.'  Rousseau,  —  a  thief,  a  liar,  and 
a  debauched  profligate,  who  sent  his  children  to  the  poor-house  for 
support  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  according  to  his  own  printed 
''  Confessions,"  —  also  had  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard  of 
morality.  ^^  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  he,  '^  concerning 
what  I  do.  All  that  \feel  to  be  right,  is  right.  Whatever  \feel  to 
be  wrong,  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  judg- 
ment we  ourselves  form  of  them."'  And  just  before  the  Frendi 
revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion was  exploded  among  the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part 
of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  and  practised  by  some  of  those  who 
have  dumed  to  be  receiv^  as  the  masters  oi  reason.  It  were  no 
difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  similar  statements  from 
the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times ;  but  as  they  only  re- 
assert the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets  of  their  predecessors  with 
increased  malignity  and  grossness,  we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain 
of  perusing  passages  that  cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  cherishes  the  least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us 
advert,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  prin- 
ciples on  an  entire  people,  and  also  on  indimdnals. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revelation  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  cotmtrv,  and  have 
attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their  own  doc- 
trines and  wishes,  is  that  of  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
revolution,  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  effected  by  the  abettors 
of  infidelity.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels. 
The  name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  era  was  proclaimed.  Death 
was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  government  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul^ 
were  formally  disavowed  by  the  National  Convention;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  onl^ 
preached  by  superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  All  the  reh- 
gions  in  the  world  were  procliumed  to  be  the  daughters  of  ignorance 
and  pride;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  convention  to 
assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating  atheism  (which  was 
blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over  all  the  world.  As  a  part  of 
this  duty,  the  convention  furtiier  decreed  that  its  express  renunciation 
of  all  reli^ous  worship  should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be 
translated  mto  all  foreign  languages ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  received 

'  HcWetiaa,  De  TEsprit,  torn.  i.  disc.  2.  ch.  15.  p.  176.  «  WJ. 
'  EmOe,  torn.  L  pp.  166— 169* 
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in  the  convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country  I      Correspondent  with  these  professions  and  declara- 
tions were  the  effects  actually  produced.     Public  worship  was  utterly 
abolished.    The  churches  were  converted  into  ^^  temples  of  reason," 
in  which  atheistical  and  licentious  homilies  were  substituted  for  the 
proscribed  service ;  and  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pagan 
mythology  was  exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  '^  religion  of  reason." 
In  the  principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was  installed 
with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  profane ;  and  the 
females  selected  to  personify  this  new  divinity  were  mostly  pros- 
titutes, who  received  the  adorations  of  the  attendant  municipal  officers^ 
and  of  the  multitudes,  whom  fear,  or  force,  or  motives  of  gain,  had 
collected  together  on  the  occasion.     Contempt  for  religion  or  decency 
became  the  test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and  the  gross  in- 
fraction of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism, 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.     All  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
were  confounded.     The  grossest  debauchery  triumphed.     The  reign 
of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  terror.     '^  Then  proscrip- 
tion followed  upon  proscription ;  tragedy  followed  after  tragedy,  in 
almost  breathless  succession,  on  the  theatre  of  France.     Almost  the 
whole  nation  was  converted  into  a  horde  of  assassins.     Democracy 
and  atheism,  hand  in  hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it 
into  one  vast  field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."    In  one  part  of  France, 
the  course  of  a  river  (the  Loire)  was  impeded  by  the  drowned  bodies 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whom  were  destroyed 
in  its  waters;  children  were  sentenced  to  death  for  the  faith  and 
loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they,  whose  infancy  had  sheltered  them 
from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery,  were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the 
knees  of  their  destroyers.     The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed, 
or  rather  torn  asunder.     For  a  man  to  accuse  his  own  father  was 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a  true  republican;  and  to 
neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be  punished  with 
death.     Accordingly,  women  denounced  their  husbands,  and  mothers 
fcheir  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors;  while  many  women, —  not  of 
the  dress  of  the  common  people  nor  of  infamous  reputation,  but 
respectable  in  character  and  appearance, — seized  with  savage  ferocity 
between  their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  murdered  country- 
men.    **  France  during  this  period  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  every 
spectator  amazement  and  horror.     The  miseries  suffered  by  that 
single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  enhanced  and  .multi- 
plied without  a  precedent,  without  a  number,  and  without  a  name. 
The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  prison;  the 
inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man 
commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  sucking 
boat  and  the  guillotine.      To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  ^ 
season  as  if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral"   Within  the  short  period 
of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  are  sup- 
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I)06ed  to  have  perielied>  in  that  single  country,  by  the  influence  of 
atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and  be  eovemed  by  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  France,  what  crimes  woula  not  mankind  perpetrate? 
What  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  ? '  Yet  republican  France  has 
been  held  up  in  the  present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed 
in  this  country  I 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  maintained.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish their  designs,  there  is  no  baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which 
they  have  not  submitted.  Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a  mask  of 
friendflUp,  that  they  might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart;  —  they 
have  professed  a  reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to  destroy 
it.  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy 
of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  design  than  to  de- 
stroy it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  qualified 
himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  others  were  guilty  of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  ^^  Sucii 
faithless  professions,  such  ffross  yiolations  of  tru^  in  Christians, 
would  have  been  prodaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as 
infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves?  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable;  out  none  is  so  detestable 
as  that  which  is  coolly  written  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of 
talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  monil  and  religious  instructor, 
a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a 
virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  haltings  be* 
tween  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ;  as  be- 
tween piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  known,  definitive, 
deliberate  villany.  &  the  sudden  moment  of  strong  temptation,  in 
the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter  and  trepidation  of  unex- 
pected alarm,  ue  best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ; 
but  he  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  im- 
pulse, utter  falsehood,  and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finished 
depravity. 

''The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment.  Wool- 
ston was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to 
marry  him,  and,  being  reftised,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was  originally 
a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestant  again,  merely  to 
suit  the  times,  and  was  at  the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general, 
and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  td  have  died  with  this 
prayer  in  his  mouth :  '  If  there  is  a  Gk>d,  I  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.*  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Charles  L,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence 

*  The  deUulfl,  on  which  the  ahoTe  representation  is  fbnnded,mar  he  seen  at  length  in  the 
Ahb^  Bamiel*B  ICenunrs  of  Jacohinism  $  Oifford's  Residence  in  nance  daring  the  Tears 
I79S— 1795,  ToL  ii^  and  Adolphns's  History  of  Tnnce,  toL  iL  Ihright's  STStem  of 
Theology,  roL  i.  p.  5S. 
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of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper;  as  Hobbes 
himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.     Morgan  had  no 
regard  to  truth;  as  is  evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a 
Christian  in  those  yery  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy 
Christianity.     Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested    his 
friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  deny- 
ing that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alem^ 
bert,  in  his  answer,  informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie.      Voltaire 
has  indeed  expressed  his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  follow- 
ing words :    *  Monsieur  Abb^,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I 
am  believed  or  not.'"'     He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  with  bended  knee  and 
uplifted  eye  he  adored  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received  the  host 
in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Bome.     This  man  was  also  a 
shameless  adulterer,  who,  with  his  abandoned  mistress,  violated  the 
confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening  their  letters^;  and  his  total 
want  of  all  principle,  moral  or  religious, — his  impudent  audacity^ — 
his  filthy  sensuality,  —  his  persecuting  envy,  —  his  base  adulation,  — 
his  unwearied  treachery,  —  his  tyranny,  —  his  cruelty, —  his  pro- 
fligacy, and  his  hypocrisy,  will  render  him  for  ever  the  scorn,  as 
his  unbounded  powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau,  who 
alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died  in  the  very  act  of 
uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Creator,  — :  as  well  as  of  Paine 
and  ot£er  advocates  of  infidelity,  —  are  too  notorious  to  render  it 
necessary  to  pollute  these  pages  with  the  detail  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and 
probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  them  out  of  their 
universal  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  oflheir  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present 
duties  and  future  expectations;   it  remains  that  we  consider  the 

POSSIBLE  MEANS  OP  COMMUNICATING  SUCH  BEVELATION  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to  man :  viz.  1.  An  imme* 
diate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  to  every  individual  ot 
the  human  race ;  or  else,  2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indis- 
putable credentials,  bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they 
were  actually  delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those 
things  which  he  has  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should  imme- 
diately inspire^  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  eveby  particular  person 

'  Dwight  on  Infidelity,  pp.  47,  48. 

*  See  the  publication  intituled  Vie  Privie  de  VoUaire  et  de  Madame  du  Ckdtdet,  Paris, 
1820,  8ro. 
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in  the  world ;  for  eitKer  he  must  so  powerfully  influence  the  minds 
and  affections  of  men,  as  to  take  away  their  choice  and  freedom  of 
acting  (which  would  be  to  offer  yiolence  to  human  nature) ;  or  else 
men  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  continued  in  their  evil  courses 
and  practices,  ^and  have  denied  Grod  in  their  lives ;  though  their 
understandings  were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his  will 
and  commandments,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 

But  even  if  €rod  were  willing  to  voucbsafe  some  immediate  revelation  of  himself 
to  vicioiu  and  immoral  persons,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  thej  would  be  con- 
verted ?  Would  they  not  rather  find  out  some  pretentM  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  it  was  no  real  revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of  mehweholj  and 
a  disturbed  imagination  P  They  miffht,  perhaps,  be  terrified  for  the  present;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of 
mankind,  that  such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accustomed 
amiments  for  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inefficaey  of  immediate  revelation  to  every  man 
in  particular, — supposing  it  to  be  thus  made,  —  great  and  universal  confusion 
would  be  the  result.  ** It  would  unhinge  our  minds;  it  would  break  the  main- 
spring of  the  mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaoa.  It 
would  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error.  It 
would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which  we  learn,  and  reason,  and  jud<;e.  It  would 
break  down  every  barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wildest 
freaks,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would  destroy  the  freedom  as 
well  as  the  r^;ularity  of  our  minds,  and  compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever 
God  might  be  supposed  to  dictate ;  **  and,  in  short,  it  would  fill  the  world  with  con- 
tinual impostures  and  delusions;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revelation  to  himself,  every 
one  might  pretend  to  others  what  he  pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by 
the  preten(%  of  a  revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made  to 
himself.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  o&n  happen  from  what  we  experience 
every  dav ;  for  if  men  can  be  perverted  by  the  arts  and  insinuations  or  others, 
against  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  against  a  revelation  made  to  them ;  though  revelations  should  be  things  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  revelations^  therefore,  to  every  particular  individual, 
would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous ;  they  would  have  been 
unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of  Qt)d ;  they  would  have  been 
ineffectual  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed ;  and  would  have 
afforded  occasion  for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

2.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  will  can  be  revealed 
to  mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to  have  actually  been 
employed ;  viz.  the  qualifying  of  certain  persons  to  declare  that  will 
to  others,  by  infallible  signs  and  evidences  that  they  are  authorised 
and  commissioned  by  Uod.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
delivered  down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  posterity:  for, 

(1.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a  guide,  that  if 
A  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  transmitted  by  writing,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a 
certain  rule  of  faith  and  of  life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing  is  a  more  secure  me- 
thod of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being  neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes, 
VOL.  I.  D 
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through  weakness  of  memorr  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  yoluntarj  falsid- 
cations,  suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design.  "  It  is  also  a 
method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a 
book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and  entire  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  a  tradi- 
tionarf  doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  len|^th,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposition  of  Almighty  G<xl 
to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular  intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and 
inspiration  to  keep  it  always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  con- 
veyance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once,  and  to  all  alike, 
to  be  compared  together;  whereas  a  traditionary  doctrine  must  be  communicated 
by  little  and  little,  and  without  doubt  communicated  differently  at  different  rimes 
by  different  persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general  and 
diffusive.  A  man*s  writinss  reach  further  than  his  words ;  and  surely  we  need  not 
observe  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind,  whenever  they  would  publish  anything, 
to  have  it  written  or  printed  in  a  book.** ' 

(2.)  Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  lasting  than  tradition. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  observaUon  that  a  word  heard  perishes,  but  a  letter  written 
remains.'  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  miracles,  and  to  have 
done  many  other  memorable  things,  oesides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing ' ;  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faithful  record  is  than  mere  report ;  the 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  written,  are  preserved  and  credited,  while 
the  many,  which  were  not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  "  Every  thing  of  any  consequence  we  desire  to  have  in  writing.  By 
this,  laws  are  promulgated;  by  this,  arts  and  sciences  are  propagated;  by  this, 
titles  and  estates  are  secured.  And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the 
little  that  cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings  ?  Tradition  passeth  away  like 
the  morning  cloud ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth.**  * 

(3.)  To  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and  expediency 
of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition^ 
and  the  greater  security  and  advantages  of  writing,  we  may  add,  that 
it  is  certainly  more  fair  and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any 
fraud  or  contrivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to 
to  be  read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  nave  it  left  only  with  a  few, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others;  as  no  two 
persons  express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  nor  even 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines,  as  they  dis- 
tinguished them ;  that  is,  some  which  they  generally  delivered,  and  others  which 
they  communicated  only  to  a  few  select  auditors;  but  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  knowing  no  such  distinctions,  delivered  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen  priests  had  their  mysteries, 
which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  profane  vulgar ;  but  Christianity  can  never  be 
made  too  public.  Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use  of 
their  particular  professors ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Christian  religion  if 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  *'  The  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  ornl 
law,  as  well  as  a  written  one ;  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  by  God  on  Mount  Binai  —  the  oral  to  serve  as  a  comment  or  explana- 
tion of  the  written  law.  But  in  process  of  time  these  traditions  multiplied  so  fast, 
that  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  traditions  no  lonser  as  traditions, 
but  committed  them  to  writing;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  tne  books  called 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  voL  iv.  disserts  2.  pp.  19 — 23.  Svo.  edit.  The  same  line  of  argn- 
ment,  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  233.  etseq.     London,  1820.  Svo. 

*  Vox  audita  perit,  littcra  scripta  mahet.  '  John  xx.  30.  xxt  25. 

<  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p,  24. 
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the  Tdmudf .  So  fallible  is  tradition,  so  nrach  more  leenre  is  writing,  efven  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  greatest  traditionists:  and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one 
time  or  other,  m  written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards.** 

(4.)  Lastly^  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  design  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  those  books, 
which  Jews  and  Uhristians  account  to  be  sacred,  are  additional 
reasons  why  they  should  be  committed  to  writing.  ^^  The  matter  is 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  whole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  our  duty  here  and  our  happiness  hereafter ;  and  if  any- 
thing deserves  to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be 
recorded]  in  the  most  lasting  characters  ?  The  subjects  likewise  arc 
very  various,  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things  to  come, 
orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and  plain  rules  of  prac- 
tice, hymns  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be 
forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to  be  remembered.  The  law  was  for  a 
single  nation ;  but  the  Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single 
nation  it  was  requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what 
can  they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  ?  And 
if  it  was  necessanr  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a  religion  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
nations."  ^ 

The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved,  and  the 
probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind  having 
been  shown,  it  remidns  that  we  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  that  revelation.  Among  the  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  truth  of  ChristianitVi  one  of 
the  most  formidable  is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted  that  we  derive  a  set  of  rules 
and  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not  written  by  the 
authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that  the  volume  to  which  we 
give  the  title  of  divine,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  man- 
ners, is  a  forgeiy  of  later  ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
ascertain,  first,  tne  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorruptness  of 
the  several  books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  com- 
positions; the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next  be 
investigated;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely  inspired 
will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  momentous  topics,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  shorter  way  to  prove,  first,  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  incorruptness,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament* ; 
for,  if  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  ad- 
mitted, DO  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertuned  of  the  divine  inspirn^ 
tion,  &C.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quotations  from 

•  Bp.  Kewton*s  WotIes,  toI.  it.  p.  2S. 

*  This  is  the  method  porsaed  hy  Bishop  ICarrii,  In  his  Conrse  of  Lectures  on  the 
seTwal  firaachea  of  DiTinity.  Fart  YU.  Leotorss  xxzi— zxxvtL  Cambridge,  1893. 
Svo. 
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it  As,  however,  the  modem  impugners  of  revelation  have  directed 
their  arguments  chiefly  against  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by 
impeaching  its  credibility,  they  may  with  greater  probability  of 
success  undermine  and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ; 
because,  if  that  be  true  (the  dispensation  it  contains  being  introduc- 
tory to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament),  the  latter,  being 
founded  on  and  perfective  of  the  former,  must  of  necessity  be  true 
also.  By  adopting  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  that  some  few  argu- 
ments may  be  repeated ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed 
will  (it  is  hoped)  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoid- 
able repetitions.^ 


CHAR  IL 

ON   THE   GENtJINEKESS  AND  AUTHENTICITT  OF   THE  OLD   AND  NEW 

TESTAUENTS. 

SECT.  L 

OW  THB  OBHUnnENBSS  AND  AUTHXirTICITT  OF  THB  OLD  TE8TA1IEHT. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  termed  the  Old  Testament. 
The  books  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have  long 
venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Testament,"  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  sacred  books  which  contain  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which 
are  distinffuished  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  New  Testament.'* 
The  appellation  of  "Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. ; 
in  which  place  the  words  i}  HaXcua  ^ui0rj$cfi  and  ^  Kati^  Aui0i]/cfj 
are  by  the  old  Latin  translators  rendered  Antiquum  Testamentum  and 
Novum  Testamentum,  Old  and  New  Testament,  instead  of  Antiquum 
Foedus  and  Novum  Fcedus,  the  Old  and  New  Covenant ;  for  although 
the  Greek  word  Suz6ij/crf  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant, 
yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  word  Berith,  which 
constantly  signifies  a  covenant*  The  term  *'  old  covenant,"  used  by 
Saint  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.,  does  not  denote  the  entire  collection  of 
writings  which  we  term  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions, 
promises,  threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets; 

■  Besides  the  Mthorities  aboye  cited,  the  author  has  been  largeljr  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  this  Cliapter  to  the  Collection  of  Boyle  Lectares  in  3  voU  folio  (London,  1739)  ; 
purticalarly  to  the  Lectures  of  Bishops  Williams  and  Leng,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  to 
Dr.  Lcland*8  "  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Bevelation  shown  from  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,"  3d  edition,  in  S  vols.  8ro.  (Glasgow 
and  London,  1819) ;  and  to  the  same  author's  masterly  **  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers.** 
The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  yalnable  works,  will  find  a  weU- written 
"  Comparatire  View  of  Natural  and  Bevealcd  Religion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Chris- 
tian Essays,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks.    London,  1817.  8vo. 

*  Jerome,  Comment  in  Molachi,  ii.  2.    Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1816. 
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and  which  in  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymy,  transferred  to  the 
books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant  in  Exod.  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Mac- 
cabees (1  Mace  i.  57.) ;  and  after  the  example  of  the  apostle,  the 
same  mode  of  designating  the  sacred  writings  obtained  among  the 
first  Christians,  from  whom  It  has  been  transmitted  to  modem 
times.  ^ 

11.  Great  Importance  of  the  Question,  whether  the 
Books  coktaiked  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  oq 

SPURIOUS. 

If  the  books  contidned  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  written  by 
those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly  in  those  ages  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  —  that  is,  if 
they  were  supposititious  or  spunaus,  the  history  which  is  related  in 
them  would  by  no  means  be  worthy  of  the  great  credit  that  is  given 
to  it;  the  design  which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an 
imposition  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  altogether  an  extraordinary  and 
singular  occurrence;  the  miracles,  therein  recorded  to  have  been 
anciently  performed,  would  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  age, 
or  natural  events  would  have  been  metamorphosed  into  miracles ;  the 
prophecies,  asserted  to  be  contained  in  those  books,  would  have 
been  invented  after  the  historical  facts  which  are  narrated  in  them ; 
and,  lastly,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and 
recommended  the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of  what 
great  importance  the  question  is,  whether  these  books  are  ge- 
nuine, that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  (especmlly  if  the  author  be  unknown)  about 
that  time  which  is  assigned  to  them,  or  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
be€n  written;  and  also,  whether  they  are  authentic;  that  is, 
whether  they  relate  matters  of  fiict  as  they  really  happened,  and  in 
consequence  possess  authority.  For  a  book  may  be  genuine  that  is 
not  authentic ;  a  book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not  genuine ;  and 
many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic  which  are  not  inspired.  The 
first  epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Home,  is  genuine,  having  been 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no  au- 
thority on  which  we  can  foimd  anv  doctrines.  ^*  The  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Orandison  is  genuine,  bemg  indeed  written  by  Kichardson, 
the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  being  a 
mere  efibrt  of  that  ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  production  of 
fictions.  Again,  the  Account  of  Lord  Anson's  Yovages  is  an  au- 
thentic book,  the  information  being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself 
to  the  author;  but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin 
Robins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  it  Hayley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine  and 
authentic :  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hay  ley,  and  the  information 

*  Dr.  Lordlier  bas  eoltected  tereral  puiages  from  enrly  Christian  writers,  who  thu 
metonymically  use  the  word  **  Testsment.**    Works,  8to.  toI.  tl  p.  9 ,  4to.  toI.  iii  p.  UO 
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they  contain  was  deduced  from  the  best  authority."^  But  the 
po^ms  which  bear  the  name  of  Rowley  are  neither  genuine  nor 
authentic,  not  having  been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the 
unhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  yeaors  after- 
wards. 

III.  Genuineness  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Oia> 
Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (fixmi  the  Greek  KANAN)  '^signifies,  pro- 
perly, a  reed  by  which  anything  is  measured.  The  grammarians  of 
Alexandria  denoted  thereby  the  collection  of  those  old  Greek  writers 
which  they  recognised  as  models ;  and  which  they  therefore  made  use 
of  as  measures  or  tests  of  the  grammatical  and  poetical  forms  in  the 
Greek  laojniBge.  From  them  the  use  of  the  word  eamm  passed  to 
the  [early]  Christian  [writers,  usually  termed]  Fathers,  who  em* 
loyed  it  to  indicate  the  collection  of  those  sacred  writings  which, 
being]  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  authentic,  served  as  a  test  of 

lief,  and  were  used  in  the  public  service  of  God."  ^  This  term  has 
been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the  catalogue  of 
writmgTwhih  are  admitted,  by  Jews  and  ChrisTians,  as  a  divide  rule 
of  faith  and  manners,' 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a  question 
of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  historical  proofs.  These  his<- 
torical  proofs  are, 

1.  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  communicate  the  truth ;  and, 

2.  Certain  marks  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  eubjectr-matter, 
diction,  genius,  and  style  of  die  books,  and  which  show  that  they 
were  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the 
age  to  which  they  are  referred. 

The  former  are  termed  &rl^ma/ arguments,  and  the  latter,  tWerna/; 
and  as  these  two  species  of  testimony  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  for  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Thucydides', 
Plutarch,  C»sar,  or  Livy,  or  of  any  other  ancient  profane  authors,  no 
further  testimony  ought  to  be  required  in  the  present  question. 

1.  External  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity OF  THE  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(1.)  As  those  who  were  coeval  with  each  Hebrew  writer,  and 
transcribed  the  book  which  they  received  from  his  own  hands,  and 
also  delivered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  transcribed,  certainly  knew 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  sudi  book  was  published ;  and  as  these, 
having  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  delivered  such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another  through 

>  Dr.  O.  Gregoi7*8  Letters  on  the  Syidenees,*  &c  of  the  Christian  Beligion,  toL  i.  p.  84. 
2d  edit 

*  Schumann's  IntrodnctioQ  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  p.  17. 
London,  1849,  Sra 

'  Snkeri  Thesanms,  torn.  iL  p.  40.  voce  Kaiwr.  The  Bey.  B.  F.  Westcott  has  an  in- 
BtmctiYe  **  History  of  the  word  Kavw^  in  his  General  Survey  of  the  IBBstory  of  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  541 — 549.    Cambridge,  1855.  8vo. 
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all  Buoceeding  ages, — all  these  persons  jointly  testify  that  such  book 
is  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears^  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

(2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
(especially  in  that  yery  remote  age  when  the  first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain,  both  more  easily  as 
well  as  more  certainly,  uncormpted,  and  be  propagated  with  fidelity, 
because  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  books,  and  also  because  the 
tradition  relative  to  their  origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as 
this  tradition  (which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their 
pupils  by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  obscure 
truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children  ^),  was  ap* 
proved,  many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  subscribe  to  their 
works  either  their  names,  or  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  but  where 
any  of  them  did  annex  their  names  to  their  writings,  nothing  further 
was  requisite  than  faithfully  to  transcribe  such  notification, — a  task 
which  could  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact,  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt 
this  very  simple  tradition ;  on  the  contrary,  as  these  books  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
that  people,  they  had  the  most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the 
origin  01  these  documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the 
Heorew  nadon  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  for  propagating 
falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these  contain  such  repeated 
— we  may  almost  add  such  incessant — reproofs  and  censures  of  them, 
as  an  unteachable,  intractable,  and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their 
character  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  But  notwithstanding,  if 
that  people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become  wit- 
nesses agunst  themselves,  and  consequently  their  testimony  is  unex- 
ceptionable. This  ailment  also  tends  to  exclude  the  nypothesis 
that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in  a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  character  of 
the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not  forged  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Were  a  person  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  foi^ery,  and  yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his 
guilt  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  if  die  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his  general 
principles  and  conduct;  or  if  we  were  assured  that  he  considered  for- 
gery as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime,  it  would  require  very  strong 
testimony  to  establish  his  guilt  This  case  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  situation  of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an 
enterprise  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does  not  severely 
censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame,  for 
that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  national 

>  Compare  Dent  xzxil  7,  8.  and  PsaL  Izzriii.  S — 7. 
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character ;  and  the  punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infuny 
and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery^  for 
no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it.^ 

(4.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books  could  not 
be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular  tribe  among  the  He- 
brews was  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated,  among  other 
things,  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  historical  documents ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting 
men  belonging  to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  ancient 
times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and  were  called, 
first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets), — by  whom  these  books  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  ^ey  were  themselves  de- 
scended from  that  very  age,  and  from  these  very  authors.  .Although 
the  names  of  some  of  these  authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  are  lost  in  oblivion,  yet,  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance, 
such  confession  is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certun  from  their  ancestors.  In  the 
meantime,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books  has  not  so  en- 
tirely been  neglected,  but  that  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  not 
one  of  them  was  written  later  than  ih^  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera. 

(5.)  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty- 
nine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called  Ge- 
nesis, Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  JRuth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siasttts ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggid,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  they  formed  only 
twenty-two  books  ^  according  to  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which 
were  twenty*two  in  number ;  reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets  (so  called  from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  composi- 
tions), respectively  as  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  a  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books ' ;  but 
we  may  state  generally  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  others,  collected  in  the  reign  of  the  early  kings,  perhaps 
by  Samuel,  with  a  very  few  additions ;  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
compiled  from  authentic  documents,  not  later  than  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon ;  Judges,  in  the  time  of  the  Kings ;  and  Ruth,  by  a  sub- 
sequent unknown  author ;  that  the  two  books  of  Samuel  were  written 
also  from  authentic  documents,  by  an  unknown  author  who  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Behoboam ;  wat  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles are  extracts  from  the  records  of  prophets  concerning  their  own 

I  Ency.  Brit.  toI  xvii.  ]».  107.  art.  Scripture,  3d  edit 

*  Josephns  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  S.    Origen's  Philocalia,  cited  ia  Ensebins's  Hist.  EccL 
lib.  Ti.  c  25. 

*  This  sabject  if  disciused  infr^  Vol  IL  in  the  critical  prefaces  to  each  book. 
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times,  and  also  from  the  public  genealogical  tables  made  by  Ezra ; 
that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collections  of  similar 
records,  some  written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  pre- 
decessors ;  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  therein  recorded, 
though  some  erroneously  think  Mordecai  to  have  been  its  author ;  the 
book  of  Job  by  a  Jew ;  the  Psalms,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  other  pious 
persons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes,  by 
Solomon  and  others;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  the  prophets 
whose  names  they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Jews  were  a  more  an- 
cient people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  were  for  many  ages 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
derive  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations ;  it  is  to  the 
Jews  principally  that  we  must  look  for  information.^  The  uniform 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the  books  above  enu- 
merated to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed  by  the  author  of  the 
synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius  ^,  by  Epiphanius  ',  and  Jerome  ^ 
(towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century),  by  Origen  ^  (in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century),  and  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis  ^  (towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century),  all  agree  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  lived  about  280  or  282  years  before  the  Christian  sera ; 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century;  and  that  of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  exe- 
cuted very  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
of  the  Chiistian  lera.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not  to 
enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  ^  on  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  compiled  between  the  first  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian tera,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds  or  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Misna  or  Traditions  of  the  Jews, — Philo,  an 
Egyptian  Jew*  (who  lived  in  the^r<^  century  of  the  Christian  sera), 
quoted  as  having  canonical  authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which 

*  liie  Emperor  Julian,  inyeterate  as  waa  hia  enmitj  to  Christianity,  lias  borne  explicit 
and  important  testimony  to  the  amhenticitjr  and  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Uerwerden,  de  Jtdiano  Imperatore,  pp.  100, 101.  103—108.     Lug.  Bat.  1827.  Sva 

*  Athanasii  Opera,  tom.  IL  pp.  126—204.  Dr.  Lardner  has  giren  the  most  material 
extracts  firom  this  synopaia,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Works,  Sro.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
290,  291.  ;  4ta  Tol.  U.  p.  404. 

'  Hftres.  xxix.    Op.  tom.  i.  pp.  122.  et  nq, 

*  In  his  Frologns  Galeatns  and  Epist  ad  Panlinum. 

*  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  529.,  and  in  Ensebiui,  Hist.  £ccl.  lib.  vi.  c  25. 

*  Apnd  Ensebium,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  Ti  c.  26. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Jewish  Targums,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  69 — 75. 

*  De  Vita  Moeis,  lib.  ii  The  pasnges  of  Philo  here  referred  toy  and  also  the  other 
testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  additional  evidences  from 
Christian  writers)  hj  Schmidins,  in  his  elaborate  Historia  Antiqua  et  Yindieatio  Canonii 

ri  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  129 — 169.  8vo.  Lipsio.  1775. 
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are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible^  and  which  alone  were  acknow- 
ledged hj  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philoy  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  gives  an  express  notice  of 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  very  numerous  scattered 
passages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion,  and  probably  also  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  concermng  the  merit  and  importance 
of  each  of  the  books  which  formed  part  of  that  canon.  Dr.  Home- 
mann  ^  who  carefully  read  and  examined  all  Philo's  works,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  1.  Books  cited  with  the  express 
remark  that  they  are  of  divine  origin :  in  this  class  are  found  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs.  2.  Books 
of  which  Philo  makes  only  casual  mention^  without  any  notice  of  their 
divine  origin :  this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Job,  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Books  not  mentioned 
by  Philo^  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

.  To  the  books,  to  which  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine  origin,  we 
must  probably  add  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and  the  two  l^ks  of 
Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one  with  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he 
cites  only  two  as  inspired ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  twelve  formed 
only  one  book.  As  he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books  (which  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  accounted  canonical  at 
Alexandria  in  the  apostolic  age),  we  may  th^efore  place  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly  quotes,  into  one 
class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  he  accounted  sacred ;  and  this 
class,  according  to  the  preceding  observations,  is  composed  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings, 
Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  tiie  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Job.  The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Buth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges ;  Nehemiah  to  the  second  part  of  Ezra ;  and  the  Lamentar- 
tions  of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies.  But  the  silence 
of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing  against  its  canonical 
authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or  overturned  by  other  positive 
proofs.* 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise,  is  more 
important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony  of  Jos£PHUS,  a 
Jewish  priest,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  37  of  the  Christian 
sera,  and,  though  much  younger  than  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  them.  Following  the  enumera- 
tion above  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against  Apbn  ^, 

*  C.  F.  Hornemaan,  Obserrationes  ad  mnstrationem  DoctnoA  de  Canone  Yeteris 
TestamenU  ex  Philone.    Hannue,  1778.  8vo. 
'  Melanges  de  Beligion,  &c.  torn  ix.  pp.  188 — 191.    Kismes,  1824.  Syo. 
'  Lib.  i.  §  8.  torn.  ii.  p.  441.  ed.  Havercamp. 
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'^We  have  not  thovsande  of  books,  discordant,  and  contradicting  each 
other ;  but  we  have  only  twenty^twoy  which  comprehend  the  history 
of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them 
proceed  from  Moses ;  they  include  as  well  the  Laws  as  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death. 
This  period  comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets^  who  succeeded  Moses,  committed  to  writing,  in 
thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  days.  The  remaining  four 
books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the  Psahns)  and  instructions  of  Ufe  for 
num.''  * 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  expressly  re- 
cognised before  his  time  by  j£8us  Chbist,  as  well  as  by  the  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  New  Testament 

Jesus  Christ  '^  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  worship  of  the  syna^ 
gogue,  and  he  took  part  in  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews :  thus  he  gave  a  practical  testimony  and 
personal  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews  coneerniag  those  books. 
He  received,  as  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  what  the  Jews  received 
KoA  delivered  to  him  as  sudu     He  affirmed  those  books  to  be  written 
hj  the  Holy  GHiost  (Mark  xii.  36.);  and  claimed  to  be  received  as 
the  Messiah  on  the  authority  of  their  prophedesL  (John  v.  46.,  Luke 
xxiv.  27.  44.)    He  frequently  called  those  books  ^*  the  Scriptures,^ 
He  commanded  the  Jews  to  search  their  Scriptures*  {Jchn  v.  39.)    He 
said.  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass^  than  one  tittle  of  the  law 
tofaiL   (Luke  xvi  17.)    And  again.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  f  one  jot  or  one  tittle  (that  is,  one  yod^  the  smallest  letter, 
and  one  point  of  a  letter),  shdU  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  aU  be 
fulfilled.  (Matt  v.  18.)     And  again.  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken. 
(John  X.  35.)    He  declared  that  the  Sadducees  erred,  by  not  under- 
standing the  Scriptures.  (Matt  xxii.  29.)     They  have  Moses  and  the 
PrftphetSg  let  them  hear  them.  (Luke  xvi.  29.)     He  defined  the  pro- 
phetical a^e  between  the  limits  of  Abel  and  Z^acbarias.  (Matt  xxiii. 
35.)    In  nis  walk  with  his  two  disciples  to  Emmaus  after  his  resur- 
rection, beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
tliem  in  aU  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  (Luke  xxiv. 
27.)     He  said  to  his  apostles: — These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Propliets,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  concerning  me.    (Luke  xxiv.  44.)    (He  here  refers  to  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  amone  the  Jews,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Cetubim,  or  Hagiograjma,  which  together  made 
'*  ail  the  Scriptures.")  ....  And,  therefore,  the  writings  of  Moses, 
and  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, — that  is,  all  the  books  received 
by  the  Jews  under  these  names,  were  all  the  Scriptures  to  Christ" ' 

*  On  the  camm  of  Jewish  Scrifttiire  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Fhilo  and  Jo- 
sephns,  see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  DiTinity  Lect.  Part  til  Lectures  zxziii.  and  zzziT. 

'  Wordsworth's  Leetnies  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Soriptnre,  pp»  61,  69. 
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'*  What  Christ  did,  his  apostles  .  •  .  did  likewise.  They  affinn  that  the 
Scriptures  came  not  by  the  will  of  man^  but  that  they  who  wrote  them 
spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  God  .  ^  •  at 
sundry  times  and  divers  places  spake  unto  the  Fathers,  by  the  Prophets. 
(Heb.  i.  1.)  They  recc^ise  the  Scriptures  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Jews,  says  the  apostle,  is,  that  to 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  (Bom.  iii.  1,  2.)  What, 
therefore,  was  committed  to  them,  was  God's  Word ;  and  what  was 
not  committed  to  the  Jews,  in  St  Paul's  judgment,  was  no  Oracle  of 
God.  Again,  to  the  Israelites,  he  says,  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  tlie  Law,  and  the 
promises.  What  therefore  did  not  pertain  to  them  was  no  part  of  the 
sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth.  Accordingly,  the  apostles  never  quote 
any  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  the  Wora  of  Goi"  * 

An  examination  of  the  Table  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  which  is  ^ven  in  Vol.  IL  pp.  113 — 174.,  will 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  Jewish  Canon,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  contained  the  same  books  which  now 
constitute  the  Old  Testament;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  character,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion,  when  we  assert 
that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time ;  for,  when  he  ac- 
cused the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions, 
and  when  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture, 
if  any  had  existed  in  that  age. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  ihe  genuineness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  fact  that  its  canon  was  fixed  some  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  pro- 
phets by  name ;  he  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It 
likewise  appears  from  the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers,  was 
written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  h.  3772,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  was 
translated  by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator,  but 
this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  Old  Testament;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his 
grandfather ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  author  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus, or  two  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty^two  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian aBra,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the 
Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  are  the 
same  as  in  our  Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  those 

*  Wordsworth's  Lectares  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  54. 
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identical  books,  which  the  nu>8t  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine, 
—  a  benefit  this  which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane 
books  whatever.  Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient 
date,  except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascend  nigher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  eyidence,  indeed,  which 
we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the  more  modem  Jews ;  —  it 
is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  latter  of  these  books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be 
more  ancient,  and  almost  everywhere  cite  them  by  name ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testimony 
from  their  ancestors,  that  those  more  ancient  books  were  the  genuine 
works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

Strong  —  we  may  add  indisputable  —  as  this  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestionably  is, 

2.  Th£  Iktebnal  Evidence  abising  from  the  Consider- 
ation OP  the  Language,  Style,  Manner  of  Writing,  and 

ALSO  FROM  THE  CiRGDMSTANTIALITT  OF  THE  NARRATIVES  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ia  an  equally 
decisive  and  incontestable  argument  for  their  genuineness,  and  also 
to  show  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  invented  by  one  im- 
postor, or  by  several  contemporary  impostors,  or  by  several  succes- 
sive impostors. 

(1.)  The  Language^  Style,  and  Manner  of  Wiitinfff  used  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  TesUiment,  are  internal  arguments  of  their  genuine^ 
ness  ;  and  prove  not  only  that  0iey  must  have  been  written  by  different 
persons,  but  also  enable  us  with  precision  to  ascertain  a  time,  at  or  be^ 
fore  which  they  must  have  been  composed*^ 

The  Hebrew  language,  In  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  being  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ancient  people  that  had  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and 
whose  neishbours  also  spoke  a  language  which  had  great  affinity  with  their 
own,  would  not  change  so  rapidly  as  modem  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  yariously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  have  been 
so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  tmae  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.'  If,  therefore,  on  comparmg  the  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found  to  differ  '  (which  critical  Hebrew 
scholars  have  proved  to  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distont  periods ; 
and  consequently  a  considerable  argument  may  thence  be  deduced  in  favour  of 
their  genumeneas.  Further,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable 
a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  roust  have  been, 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews.  If,  therefore,  they 

'  For  this  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  profound  and  ingenious  philosopher 
David  Hartley  (on  Man,  vol  IL  pp.  97 — 104.)f  and  of  the  learned  and  accurate  professor 
Jaho  (Introdactio  in  libros  Sacros  Yeteris  Fosderis,  pp.  IS— 28.) 

'  The  departure  of  the  Isnelites  from  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  took  place 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Clmst  1491.  Malaehi  delivered  his  predictions 
under  Neheniiah*8  second  government  of  Jadea,  between  the  years  436  and  420  before  the 
Christian  asra.  The  interval  of  time,  tiierefore,  that  elapsed  between  them  is  between  1071 
and  1055  years  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Moses  (a.m.  2555)  b.  a  1451,  it  is 
from  1015  to  1031  years. 

'  An  aoeount  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  changes  is  given,  mfr^,  Y<A.  IL 
pp.  2—14. 
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be  all  forgeries,  there  mtuit  hare  been  a  faccesaioii  of  impostors  in  different  ages, 
who  have  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  suppose 
part  to  be  forged,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  is  very  harsh ;  neither  would  this  suppo- 
sition, if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Affain,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  livinff  langnage  soon  afttt' 
the  fiabylonish  captivity ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing 
in  it  afUr  it  was  become  a  dead  language.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  since  they 
could  not  fldl  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  ancient, 
which  would  bring  us  back  again  to  a  succession  of  oonspirii^  impostors.  Lastly, 
the  simplicity  of  style  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing  which  pervade  all  the 
books  or  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  are  poetical  and 
prophetical),  are  a  ver^  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of 
the  suitableness  of  this  circumstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not 
one  of  these  criteria  is  applicable  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are  attached 
to  I  he  Old  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha ;  for  they  never  were  extant 
in  Hebrew,  neither  are  they  quoted  in  the  Kew  Testament,  or  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
Philo  and  Josephus ;  on  the  contrary,  thev  contain  many  things  which  are  fabulous, 
false,  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.^ 

(2.)  The  very  great  number  of  particular  Circumstances  of  Time, 
Place,  Persons,  Sfc,  mentioned  in  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
another  argument  both  of  t/ieir  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  particular 
circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Oenens^  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the 
generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the 
place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs, 
with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  the  sojoarnings  of  Abra- 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  the 
state  of  the  land  of  £dom,  both  before  and  afler  Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of 
Jacob  into  £sypt,  with  the  state  of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time.  —  In  fine,  we  have 
in  this  book  Uie  infancy  and  ;^outh  of  the  human  race,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilisation  and  society,  delineated  with  singular  minute* 
ness  and  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  recorded  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the 
passover,  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  there,  the  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the 
solemn  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  mond  and 
ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
tabernacle,  priests*  garments,  ark,  &c.  —  In  Lemticus  we  have  a  collection  of  cere- 
monial laws,  with  all  their  particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Kadab  and 
Abihu.  —  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  numb^ings  of  the 
several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  peculiar  oflices  of  the  three  severtu  families 
of  the  Levites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  joumeyings  and  encampments  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of  some  remarkable 
events  which  happened  in  this  period ;  as  the  searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  the  victories  over  Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  Sie  division  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  two  last  amons  the  Gadites,  Keubenites,  and  Manassites,  the  history  of 
Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midianites ;  all  of  which  are  described 
with  the  several  particularities  of  time,  place,  and  persons.  — The  book  oi  Deuiero* 
nomy  contains  a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 


'  The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  apocryphal  hooks,  which  are  here 
necessarily  touched  with  brevity,  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  infrit,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  No.  I.  Section  I. 
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with  the  second  deliyerr  of  the  law,  chiefl/  the  moral  one,  bj  Mose*,  upon  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshtta,  we  haye  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute 
geographical  description.  —  The  book  of  Jvdgea  recites  a  great  yarietj  of  publico 
tranaacuons,  with  tne  private  origin  of  some.  In  all^  the  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  are  noted 
with  particularitj  and  simplicity. — In  the  book  of  JRi2A  is  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  geneal<^j  of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances.  — The  books  of 
Samueli  King$,  Chramcles^  Ezra^  and  Nehemiah^  contain  the  transactions  of  the 
kings  before  the  captivity,  and  governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  tbe  regulations,  sacred 
and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of 
the  persons  who  returned,  sealed,  Ac.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Eara  and 
Nehemiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  m  which  we  are  now  considering 
things.  —  The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remarkable  event, 
with  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  bo<^  of  PsabM  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  incidental  way ;  and 
this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  alludes  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times  in  various  ways.  ^  In  the  Pn^heeiet  there 
are  some  historical  relations ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention  of  facts, 
times,  places,  and  persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predictions  in  the  most  copious 
and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe,  Fibst^  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
ever  find  that  foiged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound  thus  in  particularities. 
There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related, 
and  they  always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great 
want  or  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  in  Manetho*s  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias*s  of  tne  Assyrian  kinss,  and  those  which  the  technical 
chronologcrs  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece ;  and,  agreeably  thereto, 
tliese  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth :  whereas  Thucy- 
djde8*s  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Csesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both 
which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
esteemed  trua,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness.  —  SecoHdlt,  a  forger,  or  a  relater 
of  fabehoods,  woula  be  careful  not  to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  whereby  to  detect  him. 
Thus  we  may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  which,  in  confirming 
that  factt  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved.  —  TaiUDLY^  a  forger,  or  a 
relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely  furnish  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  faithful  records  kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  should  contain  such  lists ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  expect  them  in  this  case, 
from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong  possession  of  tne  fancy  in  those  who 
have  been  present  at  transactions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention 
and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particularities 
as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  —  Fourthly^  if  we 
could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  have  furnished  their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  men- 
tinned,  notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannot,  however, 
conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published  must, 
by  the  help  of  these  cnteria,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forj;eries  or  falsehoods. 
]*or  these  criteria  are  so  attested  bv  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
remote  comer  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  may  appear  even  from  this  chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  or  com- 
mentators, sacred  critics,  and  sucn  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  historical 
evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  would 
suffice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were  there  any :  whence  we  may  conclude,  d 
far^toriy  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when 
the  books  were  published,  to  do  thb ;  and  the  importance  of  many  of  the  parti- 
culars recorded,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  precepts,  observances,  and  renunciations 
enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpoae. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very  great  number 
of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  truth,  even  independently  of 
•the  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  these  particulars  with  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another ;  which  agreement  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter^  as  a  confirmation  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  collectively,  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it,  by  undermining  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  ot  particular  books,  especially  of  the  JPen- 
tateuch,  or  five  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses ;  for,  as  the  four 
last  of  these  books  are  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which 
was  introductory  to  Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved 
to  be  neither  geniune  nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  and  iuunediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  production  of  later  times, 
we  are  authorised  to  aflSrm  from  a  series  of  testimonies,  which, 
whether  we  consider  them  together  or  separately,  form  such  a  body 
of  evidence  as  can  be  adduced  for  tiie  productions  of  no  ancient 
profane  writers  whatever;  for  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the 
marks  and  characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  witii  equal,  if  not  with 
greater  force,  in  &vour  of  tiie  writings  of  Moses. 

1.  The  Language  in  which  tlie  ^e7itateuch  is  written  is  a  proof 
of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

'*  It  18  an  undeniable  fact  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living  language  of  ihe 
Jews  soon  ailer  the  Babylonish  captivitj,  and  that  the  Jewish  productions  after 
that  period  were  in  general  either  Ghaldee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some 
ages  before  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  Hebrew 
original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  and  it  was  necessaiy  to 
undertake  a  Greek  translation,  because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity.*  This  being  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend, 
that  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modem  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  a  length  of  a^es 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centuries 
in  the  same  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues,  passed  through 
the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If,  therefore  (as  we 
have  already  remarked),  on  comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
found  to  differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  character  and 
cultivation  of  language ;  if  one  discovers  the  golden,  another  the  silver,  a  third 

*  See  Chapter  IH.  Section  n.  and  Chapter  Y.  Section  IT.,  infra, 

*  Sco  Doederlein  Institatio  Theologi  Christiani,  sect.  38.  torn.  L  p.  105.    Norimbergas, 
1778. 
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&  bntten,  a  fonrth  tbe  iron  a^  we  have  strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been 
composed  at  different  and  distant  periods.  'So  classical  scholar,  independently  of 
the  Grecian  history,  wonld  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer  were  written 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  time  of  Origen,  or 
the  commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  days  of  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloraa.  For  the  very 
same  reason  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  whieh  are  ascrioed  to  Moses,  were  not 
written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  tiie  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  tiie 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi.  Bat  it  appears,  from  what  has  been 
saia  above  in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of 
Malachi  conld  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
befure  Uiat  period,  therefore,  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the 
P«alms  of  i>avid,  and  much  earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
Moses.  There  is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori^  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch.**  ^  And  the  ignorance  of  the  assertion 
which  in  our  time  has  been  made, — that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ohaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by 
whom  the  Jews  had  at  various  times  oeen  subdued  and  led  captive,  —  is  only  sur- 
passed by  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

2.  But  furtiher^  the  four  last  books  of  Moses  contain  ''  a  system  of 

Ceremonial  and  MobaL   Laws^  which^  unless  toe  refect  the  au" 

thoritj/  of  all  history y  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of 

their  departure  out  of  Egypt  till  their  dispersion  at  the  taking   of 

s  Jerusalem* 

*^  These  Laws,  therefore,  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  is  also  an 
undeniable  historical  fact  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  believed  that  their  ancestors 
had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  bases  of 
their  political  and  religious  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people.**' 
Things  of  private  concern  may  easily  be  counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  consti* 
tution  of  a  whole  country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  aDd  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection ;  for  their  civil  and  religious 
polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  tbe  other.  They  must,  therefore,  nave  been  established  at  the  same  time, 
and  derived  from  the  same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossibility  of 
any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The  religion  and  government 
of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled.  Further,  many  of  tbe  institutions,  contained 
In  the  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazardous,  or  rather  so  cer- 
tainly ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an  extraordinary  providence  corre- 
spondent to  them— especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  Tear,  the  resort  of  all  the 
males  to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and  tne  prohibition  of  cavalry 
—  that  forged  books  containing  such  precepts  would  have  been  rejected  with  the' 
utmost  abhorrence.  As  the  whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositaries  and 
keepers  of  their  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that, any  nation,  with  such  motives 
to  reject,  and  sudli  opportunities  of  detecting  the  forgery  of  the  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  to 
the  heavy  yoke  imposed  by  the  laws  contained  in  them.  That  thev  should  oflen 
throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  autnority  of  their 
law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is  easily  to  &  accounted  for,  fVom  what  we  see 
and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others  everv  day ;  but  that  they  should  return  and  repent 
and  submit  to  it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  Moses,  and  had  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  is  utterly  incredible.  *'  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws  were  actually  delivered  by  Mosea,  or  that  a 
whole  nation  during  fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  imnosture, 
without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The  Athenians  oelieved 
that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  were  governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and 

I  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Pive  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  ft,  7. 
«  IWi  p.  7. 
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the  Spftrtans  attribated  their  code  to  Lycur^pis,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a 
mistake  in  their  belief.  Whj,  then,  should  it  be  doubted  that  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  P  To  deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  efiect 
may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take 
place  without  an  agent.  We  have,  therefore,  an  argument  little  short  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  iubttunee  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  Moses ;  and 
Uiat  the  very  toordt  were  written  by  him,  thou|[h  not  so  mathematically  denKm- 
strable  as  the  former,  is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence 
alone  can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age ;  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought  the  author,  and  we  ma^ 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  the  Jews,^  tnough  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  re« 
ceived,  in  a  later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  ttie  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no  historv 
and  no  tradition  hwl  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  the  author.**  ^ 

3,  The  united  Historical  Tsstimony  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
attests  tlie  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch* 

Althou^  the  spirit  of  andent  simplicity,  which  breathes  through- 
out these  Dooks^  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  fabricated  in  a 
later  age ;  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  universal  consent  of  those 
persons  who  were  most  concerned,  and  best  able,  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 

'i.]   With  regard  to  Jewish  Tttslxmawy :  — 

[f  we  believe  other  nations,  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and  specify  the 
authors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  ffive  equal 
credit  to  the  Jaws,  whose  testimony  is  surely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians,  concerning 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  * ;  or  rather,  from  the  facts  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  belief  than  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
"  Every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the^  Penta- 
teuch :  in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  some, 
and  it  is  ouoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of  external  evidence  in  its 
favour,  which  is  hardly  to  be  confrited;  and  when  the  several  links  of  this  ail- 
ment are  put  together,  they  will  form  a  chun,  which  it  would  reauire  more  than 
ordinary  abilities  to  break.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  Uiat  the  Penta- 
teuch existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  they  not  only  mention  it, 
but  auote  it.*  '  This  we  admit,*  reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypothesis  which  it  is 
our  ODJect  to  confute,  *  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the  author, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by  Ezra.*  Now,  unfortunately 
for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Ezra  himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of 
assuming  to  himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he  expressly 
ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses ;  *  and  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions, 
and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  booh  of  Moses,*  ^    Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before  the 


ti 


'  Bishop  Biaiyh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  7,  S.  See  also 
Dr.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol  I  pp.  xiv.— xix.  The 
following  articles  of  the  Jewish  €k>nfession  of  Faith  sufficiently  attest  now  firmly  the  Jews 
believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

7.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (Gk>d  rest  his  soul  in 
peace  I)  are  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the  fiither  of  all  the  sages,  whether  they  went  before  or 
cameaiier  him. 


Acts  xxviii.  23. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9. ;  d  Cor.  ill  15. 

*  Etfa  vi.  18.    See  also  Ezra  iii.  9.  and  Nehendah  xiii.  1.     The  law  of  Mosei,  the 
servant  of  God,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malachi,  the  contemporary  of  Ezra.    See  Mai. 
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tine  of  Exra,  for  it  b  expressly  mentioned  during  the  captivitj  in  Babylon  by 
Dniiel  Qz.  11 — 13.)  b.  c.  537  or  538.  Long  before  that  eyent,  it  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and  was  then  of  such  acknowledged 
authority,  thai  the  nemsal  of  it  occasioned  an  immediate  reformation  of  the  reli- 
gioos  usages,  which  had  not  been  observed  according  to  the  ^  word  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  after  all  that  is  written  in  this  book.**  (2  Chron.  xxxi%'.  21.)  It  was  extant 
in  the  time  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  n.  c.  678,  smce  a  cantive  Israelitish  priest  was 
sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xriL  37.)  to  instruct  the  new  colonista  of  Samaria 
in  the  religion  which  it  taaches.  By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  tiie  law  was 
reodyed  as  genuinei  and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posteriiy  S  as  it 
also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religions  institutions  of  both 
nations.'  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  912 
(2  Chron  xviL  9.X  who  employed  public  instructors  for  its  promulgation.  And, 
since  the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  hofAi  of  the  law  both  by  the  ten  tribes,  and 
slso  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessarjr  consequence^  that  they  each  re- 
ceived it  before  they  became  divided  into  two  km^doms ;  for  if  it  had  been  forged 
in  a  later  age  among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  Imelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from  being  adopted  by  the 
Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious  production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would 
never  have  been  received  by  the  Jews.  ''There  remains,  therefore,  only  one 
resource  to  those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that  it  was 
written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solo- 
mon. But  the  whole  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
wss  written  by  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  tconple  service  and  worship  was  regulated 
by  Solomon,  b.  c.  1004,  according  to  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  as  the 
tabernacle  service  and  worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042.  Could 
Solomon  indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects,  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
the  wonhip  and  poU^  prescribed  by  tM  Pentateuch  had  been  religiously  observed 
by  their  ancestors  if  it  had  not  been  observed  ?  ^  Could  he  have  imposed  upon 
them  concembg  the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their  three 
great  festivals  ?  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  forgery  could  have  been 
executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  David  is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  allusions  made  in 
his  psalms  to  its  contents' ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  since  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practices  of  which  David  was  ffuilty. 
Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  about  the  years  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061)  could  not ' 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Pentateuch  implies ;  **  and  in  the 
book  or  Joshua  (which,  Uiough  recmced  to  its  present  form  in  later  times,  was 
undoubtedly  oomposed,  in  respect  to  its  essential  parts,  at  a  yer^  early  period) 
frequent  references  may  be  found  to  the  Book  ^  the  Law*  "  For  instance,  Joshua 
is  commanded  to  do  according  to  all  which  the  Law  of  Moeee  commanded :  and  it  is 
enjoined  upon  him,  that  this  Booh  of  the  Law  ehomd  not  depart  out  of  hie  mouth. 
(Josh,  i;  7,  8.)  Jodiua,  in  takins  leave  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exhorts  them  to  do 
a/7  which  ie  written  in  the  Booh  of  the  Law  of  Moeee  (xxiiL  6.);  and  he  recites  on 
this  occasion  many  things  contained  in  it.  When  the  same  distinffuished  leader 
liad  taken  his  final  fiuewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  words  of  nis  address  in 
the  Booh  of  the  Law  of  Chd,  (xxiv.  26.^  In  like  manner  it  u  said  (yiii.  30 — 34.) 
thai  Joahoa  built  an  altar  o&  mount  EM,  as  if  it  written  in  the  Booh  of  A«  Law  of 

iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  considerable  length  that  Ezra  could  not  and 
did  not  forge  the  Fentatench,  and  that  it  wss  extant  long  before  his  time  ;  but  his  argn- 
nenti  do  not  admit  of  abridgment  See  his  Traits  de  la  Y^rit^  de  Ui  Eeligion  Chri- 
tieone,  torn.  L  pp.  312—330^  and  also  the  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c  torn.  ix.  pp.  244 — 
S48.    Kismas,  1824. 

■  For  an  aooount  of  the  Ssmarttan  Pentateuch,  see  VoL  IL  pp.  84 — 87. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  addicted 
to  idohuxy  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iiL  2.,  x.  21 — ^28.,  xviii  28.,  and  2  ChroiL  xxxv. 
18.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  leligioa. 

•  See  particularly  PSaL  L  2.,  xix.  7— .ll.,xL  7,  8.,  Ixxiv.  13^15.,  bcxvii  15— «0., 
Ixxyiii  l^-5&,  Ixxxi.  4 — 18.,  cv^  throaghont,  cvi  1—39^  exxxv.  8 — 12.,  cxxxvL  10—20., 
mod  particularly  the  whole  of  Psal.  cxbc 
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Moiti,  and  tliat  he  read  all  the  wards  of  the  late^  the  hUetinge  and  the  etirein^ 
according  to  oM  that  is  written  in  the  Booh  of  the  Law."  '  The  Pentateach  there- 
fore was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeed,  can  the  Pentateach  be  attributed:  and  this  indirect 
evidence  from  tradition  b  stronger  than  a  more  direct  and  positive  ascription, 
which  would  have  been  the  obvious  resource  of  fraud.  Nor  would  any  writer 
posterior  to  Moses,  who  ^as  contriving  a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  noticed 
the  progressive  variations  of  those  institutes  (compare  Lev.  xvii.  with  Deut.  xii.  6 — 
27.)  as  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch  has  done.  These  considerations  most 
completely  refute  the  assertion  of  Volnej,  who  has  affirmed,  in  the  face  o£  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  indication  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient), 
or  in  the  book  so  called  of  Judges,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  finally, 
in  the  history  of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded  assertion  as 
this  could  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wilful  ignorance,  or  with  a  design 
to  mislead  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Deciflive  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  undoubted  work  of  Mosei^  a  question  has  of  late  years  been 
agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materials  for  the  history  contained 
in  the  book  of  Geneos  which  commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was 
bom  ?  To  this  inquiry  the  following  very  satisfactory  answers  may 
be  given :  — 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records  could 
have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  viz., 
writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation.  In  the  antediluvian  world, 
when  the  life  of  man  was  so  protracted,  there  was,  comparatively, 
little  need  for  writing.  Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which 
writing  in  any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient ;  and  the 
necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times,  there  could  be 
little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  becoming  obsolete, 
its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few  hands,  and  all  these 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  terms ;  for  they 
lived  in  an  insulated  state,  under  a  patriarchal  government.  Thus 
it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  but 
one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  1656  years.  Adam  died  in  the  vear  of  the  world  930,  and 
Lamech,  the  fatber  of  Noah,  was  bom  in  the  year  874  ;  so  that  Adam 
and  Lamech  were  contemporaries  for  fifty-six  years.  Methuselah, 
the  grandfather  of  Noah,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  world  687,  and 
died  in  the  year  1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  La- 
mech (from  whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  his- 
tory), and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noah  for  six  hundred 
years.    In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham,  having 

■  Bp.  Marsh's  AnthenticitT  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  yindicated,  pp.  9, 10.  North 
American  Review,  New  Series,  toL  zxii.  pp.  SS3,  2S4.  The  ai^iments  above  stated  are 
more  fully  considered  and  elacidatod  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hors  Mosaico,  roL  L  pp.  305 — 33G. 
The  veiy  nnmerons  texts  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment subsequent  to  Mosss  are  given  at  length  by  Huet,  Bemonstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  prop.  4. 
fap.  L  (torn,  i  pp.  68 — 73.  Svo.)  ;  Du  Voisin,  L'Autorit^  des  Livres  de  Mo3rBe  ^tabli,  pp. 
^6 — 37.;  Dr.  Qraves,  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vot  L  pp.  19—84.  |  and  F»o£  Jahn,  Introd. 
ad  Vet,  FtiBd.  pp.  209—214.  221—224. 
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lived  to  converse  with  both ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and  Joseph^ 
from  whom  these  things  might  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses  by 
Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all 
the  curious  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  the  tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would 
stand  upon  a  foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  wnich  the 
most  reputable  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Anotiier  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered  of  late 
years  by  manr  eminent  biblical  critics  ;  who,  from  the  genealogical 
details,  the  circumstantiality  of  the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of 
years  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts 
recorded,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  could  not  have 
learned  the  particulars  related  by  him  with  such  minute  exactness^ 
but  from  written  documents.  This  view  of  the  question  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  many  alleged  contradictions,  as  well  as  of 
alleged  marks  of  posterior  date,  and  of  posterior  interpolation,  on 
which  some  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  laid  much  stress. 
But  for  a  full  investigation  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred  to  VoL  IL  pp.  593 — 633.  of  this  work.  It  must  suffice  to 
remark  here,  that  the  fact  of  the  documents  or  records  of  former 
ages  having  been  consulted  will  not  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree^ 
from  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
That  book  has  been  received  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  in  all  ages,  as 
the  undoubted  composition  of  Moses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  he  received,  by  inspiration,  an  account  of  facts  which  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  by  natural  means*  All  that  is  necessary 
to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  recorded ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  without 
partiality ;  and  preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any 
inaccuracy  which  found  its  way  into  the  annals  or  documents  which 
he  consulted.  **  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals  preserved  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  wrote  the  whole  of  it  by 
immediate  inspiration ;  for,  on  either  supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of 
divine  authority,  and  contains  an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or, 
to  use  more  accurate  language,  the  one  great  but  progressive  scheme 
of  revealed  religion."* 

[ii.]  Gentile  Testimony, — In  addition  to  the  native  testimony  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  tiie  Pentateuch,  we  have  the  undisputed  testimony 
of  the  most  distinguished  WRITERS  OF  PAGAN  ANTIQUITY ;  which 
will  have  the  greater  weight,  as  they  were  generally  prejudiced 
against  the  whole  nation  of  we  Jews. 

« 

Tboflt,  ManetBo,  Eupolemut,  Artamnns,  Tacitus,  Diodonu  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Justin  the  abhreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal,  besidea  many  other  ancient  writers, 

>  Br.  Gloig*8  edition  of  SU>ciUiotise*fl  History  of  the  Bible*  vol.  i.  p.  2U 
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ALL  testify  that  Motet  wtt  the  leader  of  the  Jewti  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.* 
The  Egjptiant,  at  vTosephus  asserts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderful  and  divine 
man  ;  ana  were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest  of  their  own,  which  certainlj 
was  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion  of  him,  though  mixed  with  other  fabulous  rela- 
tions.* The  great  critic,  Lon^iius,  extolling  those  who  represent  the  Deity  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmixed',  testifiet  that  thus  dia  the  l^eislator  of  the 
Jews ;  who  (sajs  he)  was  no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke 
worthily  of  ^e  power  of  God.  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean  phflosopher,  of  Apa- 
mea  in  ovria,  caued  Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God,  ana  said,  **  Wnat 
it  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect?  **  *  which  sentiment,  whether  just 
or  not,  is  yet  a  proot  of  this  philotopher*t  high  opinion  of  Motes. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  or  the  most  acute  ana  learned  enemies  of  Christianity, 
admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  acknowledged  that  Moses  was 
prior  to  the  Ph<Bnician  historian  Sanchoniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  even  contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews,  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Motuc  hittory.  Kor  was  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  fln*a,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the 
history  and  prophecies  of  the  (Md  Testament  in  support  of  the  <uvine  origin  of  the 
doctrines  wmch  they  taught  The  power  of  historical  truth  compelled  the  em- 
peror Julian,  whose  favour  to  the  Jews  appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  to  acknowledge  that  persons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  once  lived  among  the  Israelites ;  and  to  confess  that  the  books  which  bore  the 
name  of  Motet  were  genuine,  and  that  the  factt  they  contained  were  worthy  of 
credit  Even  Mohammed  maintained  the  inspiration  of  Motes,  and  revered  the 
sanctity  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  accounts 
confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  history.  The  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the  tradition  respecting  the  creation, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  delu^  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind*;  and  the  lately  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by-opening  the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world, 
has  confirmed  all  these  traditions,  as  concurring  with  the  narrative^  in  the  sacred 
history.^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Moses,  his  very  existence  has 
been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  perfectiy  mythological. 

"  To  the  preceding  demonstration  perhs^w  the  following  objection  will  be  made: — 
*  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and  grant  that  Motet  actually  wrote 
a  work  called  the  Book  of  the  Law :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his  name?  And  unless  vou  can  show  this  to 
be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.*  To  illustrate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  objection,  let  us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see 
whether  a  classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight  *  It  it  true  that  the 
Greek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  aLso 
that  they  have  quoted  from  the  woAs  which  they  ascribe  to  him  various  passi^s 
that  we  find  at  present  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey :  vet  still  there  is  a  possibility  dbat 
the  poems  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  ctll  the  Diad  and 
Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions/    Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature 


*  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  all  the  leading  testimonies  above  noticed,  concemijig 
Moses  at  unfftht  in  his  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  writings.  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  32--40. 
8vo.  edition.    Dn  Voisin,  rAutorite  des  livret  de  Mbyse,  pp.  53—^6. 

*  Josephns  contra  Apion.  lilx  L  §  31. 

*  Longinns  de  Sublimitate,  §  9.  p.  50.  ed.  Sda.    Pearce. 

*  Mnmenius  apnd  Clera.  Atexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  i.  §2S.  p.  41.  edit  Potter.  Eosebius, 
Pnep.  Evaag^  lib.  ix.  §6.  et  S, 

*  The  topics  here  briefly  glanced  at  are  considered  more  folly,  tVH  Chapter  IIL 
Sect  I. 

*  The  Disconrses  of  Sir  William  Jones^  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  and 
printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  the  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Bistory 
of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  mav  be  referred  to,  as  containing  incontestible  eridence  of  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  recorda  Mr.  Carwithen  has  very  ably  condensed 
all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  these  vdnminoas  works,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures 
for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the  first  five  ditoooritt. 
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would  repU  to  this  objection,  not  with  a  teiioiu  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt; and  he  would  think  it  beneath  hb  dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who  ap- 
peared to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  still  more  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  de- 
posited in  any  temple,  or  sacred  arcluTe,  in  order  to  secure  them  firom  the  deyasta- 
tions  of  time,  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses,  was 
intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
read  to  the  people  every  seventh  ^ear.*  Sufficient  care  therefore  was  taken,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  the  oriffinal  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production 
should  be  sntwtitnted  in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spuxious  production  ever  has  been 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of  Moses,  appears  from  the 
evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  these  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling  variations',  to  which 
every  work  is  exposed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  five  books, 
which  we  now  aseribe  to  Moses,  are  one  and  the  same  work  with  that  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.*  And  as  the  Jews 
could  have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
ase  of  Joehua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  suMtituting  a  spurious  production  instead 
of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses;  and  even  had  tiny  been  inclined  to  attempt  the 
imposture,  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateudi  is  the  identical  work  that 
was  delivered  by  Moses.** 

4.  But,  besides  the  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced  in 
favour  of  the  books  in  question,  equally  convincing  arguments  may  be 
drawn  from  their  CONTENTS. 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  discovers  an  author  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  he  relates ;  every  description,  both  religious  and 
poliUcal,  IS  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each  reniective  scene ;  and  the 
legislative  ana  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later  age.  For  instance, 
the  frequent  genealogies  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  form  a  strong  proof  that 
it  was  composed  by  a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  orig^ai  materials. 
''The  genealogies^  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of  names,  in 
which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones  as  he  pleased,  retaining  only 
some  fow  more  conn>icuous  names  of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  their  being  founoed  in  reality ;  but  they  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks ;  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  tiie  Jewish  nation  de- 
rived its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to  lie  inserted,  whose  descendants  or 
heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession  of  the  proper^  which  tJie  original  family  had 
possessed  at  Uie  first  division  of  the  promised  lano.  The  distribution  of  property 
Dy  tribes  and  families  proves  that  some  such  catalogues  of  families  as  we  find  in 
the  Pentateuch  must  nave  existed  at  the  very  first  <&vision  of  the  country;  these 
must  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because  the  propoty  of  every  family  was  un- 
alienable, since,  if  sodd,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  year  of 


*  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elden  of  laraeL  And  Moses 
commanded  them  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  years 
of  release,  in  the  foast  of  tabemadea,  when  all  Israd  »  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
thy  Ciod,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  dioose,  thou  shah  read  this  law  befine  all  Israel  in 
their  bearing.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words 
of  this  law  m  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saiong,  Take  this  book  of  the  Uw,  and  put  it  in 
the  side  of  the  aik  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Dent  xxxL  9—11.  24 — 26. 
There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Josephus  :  Ai|Aoi^«  lih  rtn^  iufwctifidimir  h  ry 
Up^  Tpafi^wrr*  Josephi  Antiquitat  lib.  v.  c  I  §  17.  tom.  I  n.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 

*  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentatenen,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
London  Fblygtott,  p.  19.  of  the  Animadversiottes  Samaritlcss. 

'  See  Waltoni  Ptolegom.  xL  S  11. 

«  Vide  Knmh.  ch.  L  iL  and  ill.,  and  sifpedally  dL  xxvL  and  xxziv. 
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jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  they  dlfiered  from  this  known  and 
authentic  register,  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole 
work.  They  therefore  impart  to  the  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  register :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch should  eyer  have  been  received  as  the  original  record  of  the. settlement  and 
division  of  Judsea,  if  so  important  a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies 
had  b^n  known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  nave  been  m^ely  copied 
into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 

'*  Again,  we  may  msSce  a  similar  observation  on  the  geographical  enumerations 
of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  ^ ;  the  accounts  constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their 
names  from  particular  events  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  direct  narrative,  when 
only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  after- 
wards at  its  close,  where  a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish 
camp.    All  this  looks  like  reality:  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published,  it 
would  have  been  immediately  reiected,  except  the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of 
these  names,  and  of  the*  series  of  these  marches,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  the 
Jews  in  general ;  for  the  book  states  that  many  of  these  names  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place ;  and  it  also  states 
that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these  marches.    Now,  the  memory  of  such 
circumstances  as  these  cannot  long  exist  without  writing.    If  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  these  curcumstanoes,  it  could  not 
have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  was  published  long  tSier  the  events,  and  there  was  no 
pre-existing  document  of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  weU  known,  how 
could  it  be  received  as  true  ?    If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre-existing  docu- 
ment, how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the  original  ?    Besides,  it  is  natural 
for  the  spectator  of  events  to  connect  every  circumstance  with  the.  place  where  it 
happened.    An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would  fa- 
cilitate the  detection  of  his  fals^ood ;  a  compiler  long  subsequent  would  not  trou- 
ble himself  with  it,  except  in  some  remarkable  cases.    The  very  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the  Pentateuch 
increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  who  could  in- 
troduce them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
therefore  unnatural ;  since  it  would  render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without 
making  it  more  instructive. 

^*  All  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions,  deeply  interested 
in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  facts,  conscious 
he  had  such  authority  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their 
attention,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those  various  arts 
which  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage  regard ;  which  an  artful  forger 
would  probably  nave  employed,  and  a  compder  of  even  a  true  history  would  not 
have  judged  beneath  his  attention.**' 

The  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  neglect 
of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong  proofs  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  at  various  times,  and  upon  different  occasions, 
during  the  long  abode  of  'the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pentateuch 
been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  exactness ;  its  contents  would  have  been  mgested  into  better 
order,  and  would  not  have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitions. 

*^For  example,  the  law  respecting  the  passover  is  introduced  in  Exodus  xii.  1 — 
28. ;  resumed  m  Exodus  xii.  43 — 51. ;  again  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  once  more,  with 
supplements,  in  Numbers  ix.  1 — 14.  Would  a  compiler,  after  the  exile,  have  scat- 
tered these  notices  of  the  passover  in  so  many  different  places?  Surely  not;  he 
would  naturally  have  embodied  all  the  traditions  concerning  it  in  one  chapter. 
But  now  every  thing  wears  the  exact  appearance  of  having  been  recorded  in  the 
order  in  whicn  it  happened.  New  exigences  occasioned  new  ordinances ;  and  these 
are  recorded,  as  they  were  made,  fro  re  nata, 

^  In  like  manner  the  code  of  tne  priests  not  having  been  finished  at  once  in  the 

'  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2.,  xv.  27.,  xvil  7.    And  compaxe  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  xxi.  and  xxziii 
xxxiv.  XXXV. ;  also  Dent.  L  ii.  iiL 
'  Dr.  Qrave's  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  yoL  L  pp.  50 — 93. 
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book  of  Leviticiu,  the  subject  is  resumed,  and  completed  at  various  times,  and  on 
Tarioos  occasions,  as  is  recorded  in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Pentateuch.    So, 
the  subject  of  sin  and  trespass  offerings  is  again  and  again  resumed,  until  the  whole 
arrangements  are  completed.    Would  not  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  thes»- 
subjects  respectively  together  P 

**  Besides  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  cases  occur  in  which  sta- 
tutes made  at  one  time  are  repealed  or  modified  at  another ;  as,  in  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 7. 
compared  with  Deut.  xv.  12 — ^23. ;  Numb.  iv.  24—33.  compared  with  Numb.  vii. 
1 — 9. ;  Numb.  iv.  3.  compared  with  Numb.  viii.  24. ;  Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  compared 
with  Deut.  xiL  15.;  Exod.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Deut.  xxiii.  19.;  Exod.  xxii.  16, 
17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29.;  and  other  like  instances.  How  could  a  compiler, 
at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  know  any  thing  of  the  orijnnal  laws  in  those  cases, 
which  had  gone  into  desuetude  from  the  time  of  Moses  ?^ 

All  these  examples  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  (as  it  purports  to  be)  written 
by  Moses  at  different  times,  and  in  many  different  parcels  at  mrst,  which  were  af- 
terwards united.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  be- 
sides Moses  himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch ;  because,  on  comparing  tor;ether 
the  different  books  of  which  it  is  com^sed,  there  is  an  exact  agreement  m  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations 
in  which  Moses,  its  supposed  author,  is  placed.  And  this  agreement  discovers 
itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  latent,  so  indirect,  and  so  evidendy  undesigned 
that  nothing  could  have  produced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  influencing  the  mind 
and  directing  the  pen  of  the  I^islator.' 

"  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such  as  mifht  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  &rge,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the 
court  of  its  sovereign ;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the  passage 
through  Arabia  is  such  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who 
had  spent  forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian.  Hie  language  itself  is  a  proof  of  its 
high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  great  simplicitv  of  the  style,  and 
putly  from  the  use  of  archaisms,  or  antiquated  expressions,  which  in  the  dfays  even 
of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete.'  But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
produced  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words  ^  which  never  were  nor  ever  could  have  been 
used  bv  a  native  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  very 
same  thing  which  Moses  had  expressed  bv  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expressed  by  a  word  that  is 
purely  Hebrew.*'* 

y.  We  here  close  the  positive  evidence  for  the  authenticitj  of  the 
Pentateuch;  it  only  remains  therefore  that  we  notice  the  Objec- 

* 

■  North  American  Beview,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  288. 

'  These  coincidences  are  illnstrated  at  a  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  third 
and  fourth  lectures  (on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  69 — 121.),  to  which  we  mast  refer  the 
reader,  as  the  argument  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment;  as  also  to  "  The  Veracity  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from  the  undesigned  Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared  in  their  several  Parts.    By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.    London,  1830."  8vo. 

'  For  instance,  KIHt  ^  and  *^3,  puer,  which  are  used  in  both  genders  by  no  other 
writer  than  Moses.     See  Qtea,  xxiv.  14.  16.  98.  55.  57.,  xxxriii.  21.  25. 

^  For  instance,  mK  (perhaps  written  originally  ^rU(>  and  the^  lengthened  into  \  by  mis- 
takcX  written  by  the  LXX.  ax<  or  ax«<.  Gen.  xlL  2.  and  XOX\^  written  by  the  LXX.  biSri 
or  bt€i%    See  La  Croze,  Lexicon  Egyptiacum,  art  AXI  and  eHBl. 

*  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  ^ntt  (Gen.  xli.  2.),  Isaiah  (xix.  7.)  ex- 
presses by  ni'iyf  for  the  LXX.  have  translated  both  of  these  words  b^  axu — The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  1 1—14.  See  also  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Lect. 
Vet  FoBd.  pp.  204—209. 

Will  it  be  credited  that,  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  (the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English,  German,  or  Latin  languages  for  nearly  two 
hondred  yean),  the  late  Count  Yolney  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  na- 
tional monument  of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  retouched  and  arranged  by  tha 
high  priest  Hilkiah  (who  lived  oiii^  827  yean  after  Moses)^  so  as  to  produce  a  premeditated 
CTOct,  both  political  and  religious  II! 
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TiONS  to  it  which  have  been  deduced  firom  marks  of  a  supposed  pas^ 
terior  date^  and  also  from  marks  of  supposed  posterior  interpoUoian, 
and  which  have  so  often  been  urged  with  the  insidious  design  of 
weakening  the  authority  of  the  Mosuc  writings. 

[L]  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  objections  which  hare  been  founded  on  ihem 
are  derived  —  not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  from  modem  trans- 
lotions  ;  they  are  in  themselves  so  triflings  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
imposing  manner  in  which  they  are  announced  by  those  who  impugn 
the  Scriptures,  they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  passages  alluded  to :  — - 

Objection  1. — From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gentiles  in  the 
English  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen«  zzziv.  7.,  and  of 
Palestine,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  those  two  books 
were  not  written  till  after  the  IsMelites  were  established  in  Je- 
rusalem, nor  indeed  till  aft^r  the  return  of  the  Jews  fixnn  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

Ahswbb. — If,  howeyer,  the  objector  had  referred  to  the  original  passages,  he 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  For,  in  the  first 
place^  the  Hebrew  word  D^^  (Gooim),  in  Gen.  z.  5.,  most  freqnentlj  means  no- 

tions  in  general,  and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  in  this  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  yarious  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style  of  which  proyes 
that  they  were  written  before  the  captivity;  and  this  word  was  not  understood  of 
the  hee^en,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
God,  tmtU  after  the  capHvUif,^  Secondly,  the  proper  renaering  of  Gen.  zxziv.  7.  is, 
wrought  folly  aoainst  Israel,  that  is,  against  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Israel. 
See  Gen.  zxxii.  28.,  xzxv.  10.,  and  xlvii.  31.  The  prepoMtion  1  (Beth)  means 
against  as  well  as  tn,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Numb.  zzL  7.  The  name  of  Israel 
md  not  become  a  patronymic  of  his  descendants  until  more  than  two  hundred 
^ears  afterwards.  C)ompare  Ezod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly,  the  name  of  Palestine  is  of 
comparatively  modem  oate,  beine  first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers ;  and  is 
given  by  almost  all  translators  of  tne  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
country  intended,  namely  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  Hebrew  word  in  Exod.  xv. 
14.  is  ns^D  (rai^HeTH),  which  the  Greek  writers  softened  into  IlaXaiffrtiffj,  and 
the  Latin  writers  into  PaUgstina^  whence  our  Palestine. 

Obj.  2.  —  Dent  i.  1.  contains  a  dear  evidence  that  Moses  could 
not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 

Ahswbr.  -^  The  objection  was  first  made  by  Spinoza,  and  from  him  it  has  been 
copied  without  acknowledgment  by  various  subsequent  opposers  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  it  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation.  According  to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs 
thus :  —  "  These  be  the  words  Which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  bbtoio)  Jordan  in 
the  wilderness.**  And  as  Moses  never  went  over  Jordan,  they  say  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronoxny  lived  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  Moses.  The  words  *liy  3  (Be-XBtfR)  mean  at  the 
pasnge  of  Jordan^  that  is,  near  or  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Although  *inV  (ab^b)  is  used  to 
signify  both  on  this  nde  and  on  the  other  gide  (and  the  connection  m  which  it  stands 
can  only  determine  the  meaning),  yet  here  it  signifies  neither,  but  simply  the  place 
or  ford  where  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan.' 


•  Vorstias,  do  Hebraismis  Kovi  Testament!,  p.  44.  8vo.    LipsiflB,  1778. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deat.  i.  1.    The  learned  rabbi  Cahen  translates  Mr  la  rive,  on  the 
bank  of  Jordan.     La  Bible  ....  avec  THebrcu  en  regard,  Tom.  v.  p.  1. 
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[ii.l  With  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  iJiterpolation,  it 
must  oe  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  such  passages^  but  a  Jew 
insertions  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be  spurious.  We  have,  indeed, 
abundant  reason  still  to  receive  the  rest  as  genuine ;  for  no  one  ever 
denied  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  some 
ancient  critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a  few  verses  are 
interpolations.  The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  however,  are 
much  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  they  are  generally  imagined 
to  be ;  and  all  the  objections  which  have  been  founded  upon  them 
(it  is  observed  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so 
deeply  indebted)  may  be  comprised  under  one  general  head — namely, 
**  expressions  and  pcusages  fowsd  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  have 
been  written  by  MosesJ*  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  tlie  passages 
objected  to  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for  such  objections. 

Objection  1.  — In  Deut  xxziv.  the  death  of  Moses  is  described; 
and  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  have  been  written  by  him. 

Ahswbk.  —  Deui.  xxxiii.  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close  of  the  Book,  as 
finished  by  Moses ;  and  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  was  added,  either  by  Joshua  or 
some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a  supplement  to  toiB  whole.  Or,  it  may  formerly  have 
been  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  process  of  time  removed 
thence,  and  joined  to  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  supplement. 

Obj.  2.  —  There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
which  names  were  not  ^ven  to  those  cities  tiD  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  originally  called  Laish,  but 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered 
Palestine  (Judg.  zviii.  22.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  (xiv»  14.).  The  booK  itself,  therefore,  it  is  sud,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  Isradlites  had  taken  possession  of  the  H0I7 
Land. 

Ajwwbb. — Bat  is  it  not  possible  that  Moses  originally  wrote  Laish,  and  that,  aAer 
the  name  of  the  city  had  oeen  changed,  transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
substituted  the  new  for  the  old  name  ?  This  might  so  easily  have  happened  that 
the  solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where  the  positive  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very  decisive.* 

Obj.  3.  —  The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  zxxv.  21.,  was 
ihe  name  of  a  Tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  at  least  have  been 
ocmtemporary  with  Saul  and  David. 

Answbe.  —  This  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for  if  the  writer  of 
this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  made  Israel 
spread  his  tent  beyond  a  tower  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  msnpr  hundred  years 
aher  his  death,  ^e  tower  of  Edar  signifies,  literally,  the  tower  of  the  flocks;  and 
as  this  name  was  undoubtedly  nven  to  many  towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for  shep- 
herds, in  the  open  country  of  Palestine,  which '  in  the  days  of  the  ^triarchs  was 
covered  with  flocks,  it  is  onneoessary  to  suppose  that  it  meant  in  particular  a  tower 
o£  Jerusalem. 

Obj.  4.  —  In  Ezod.  xvi  35,  36.  we  read  thus :  —  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years^  until  Hkey  came  into  a  land  m- 

■  An  example  of  the  same  kind  ii  **  Hebron  "  (Gen.  xiu.  18.X  which  before  the  eon<iiieal 
of  Palestine  was  called  Kirjath-^ba,  as  appears  firom  Josh.  xiv.  15.  This  example  may 
he  explaoMd  in  the  same  manner  as  the  piecedSng. 
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habited:  they  did  eat  manna,  untU  they  came  into  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Note  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as  the  Jews  did  not  reach  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat  manna,  until  after  his  death  ;  nor 
would  Moses  speak  thus  of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  all  the 
people  gathered  the  manna,  an  amerfor  every  man.  It  is  the  language 
of  one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an  ephah 
more  generally  known. 

AvswEB.  —  This  passage  is  CTidently  ioserted  by  a  later  band.  It  forms  a  com- 
plete parenthesis,  entir^y  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having  given  a 
full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna,  closes  it  with  the  order  to  Aaron 
to  kqf  up  an  omerJuU  of  manna  in  (he  arkj  as  a  memorial  to  he  kept  for  their  generationsn 
This  was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating;  to  this  mtttter  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Moses  to  mention ;  and  he  accordingly  then  resumes  the  regular  account 
of  the  joumeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to 
insert  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  time  during  which  this,  miraculous  pro- 
vision was  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note:,  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  an  omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each  individual 
by  God.    To  ascertain  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  like  manner.  Numb.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the  days  of  Joshua ;  it 
is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessax^  to  complete  the  narrative  of  moses. 

Obj.  5.  —  The  third  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers  {Now  tlie  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)  bears  sufficient  proof  that 
Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it;  and  that  no  man,  however 
great  his  egotism,  could  have  written  such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

Answsb.  —  If  the  assertor  of  this  objection  had  been  acquunted  with  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second-hand  from  some  of  those  who  r 
copied  it  from  Spmoza  (for  it  was  first  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known 
that  the  passage  was  mistranslated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also 
in  all  modem  translations.     The  word  1J^  (o^iav),  which  is  translated  meek,  is 

derived  from  njy  (omoh)  to  act  upon,  to  humihle,  depress,  afflict,  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it  oufht  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  passa^  now  under  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  thus  trans- 
lated.   Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or  afflicted  more  than  any  man  np'J^n 

(HeADaMOH)  of  that  land*    And  why  was  he  so  ?    Because  of  the  great  burden  he  1 

had  to  sustain  in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  al^  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and  himself.  Of  this  affliction 
and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  The  very  power  which  tie  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  was  more  than  either  of  AHr  shoulders  could  sustain.*  But  let  the 
passage  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorised  £n- 

flish  version,  and  what  does  it  prove?    Nothing  at  all.    The  character  given  of 
f  OSes  as  tiie  meekest  of  men  might  be  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who  revered 
his  memory. 

Obj.  6.  —  The  most  formidable  Objection,  however,  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  two 
following  pasj^^es,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xzxvi.  31.),  the 
other  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii  14.) :  These  are  the  kings 
that  reigned  over  ike  land  of  JEdom,  BEFORE  there  reigned  aky 
KING  OYER  THE  CHILDREN  OF  IsRAEL.    And  again,  Jair,  the  son  of 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loc.    Holden's  Christian  Expositor,  vol  I  p.  160. 
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Manaeseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argoh  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri, 
and  Maachathiy  and  called  them  after  his  own  name^  Bashon-havoth^ 
jairy  UNTO  THIS  BAT.  Now  it  is  certiun  that  the  last  clause  in  each 
of  these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses;  for  the  one 
implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some  ages  ailer  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.^ 

Akswbb. — If  these  clauses  were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
but  inserted  by  some  transcriber  in  a  later  age,  they  affect  not  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  itself.  And  whoever  impartialljr  examines  the  contents  of  these  two 
passages,  will  find  that  the  clauses  m  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even 
a  burden  to  the  sense.  The  clause  of  the  second  example  in  particular  could  not 
possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  verbe,  who,  whether 
Moees  or  any  other  person,  would  hardly  have  written,  ^  He  called  them  afler  his 
own  name  wUo  this  day.^  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote,  **  He  called  them 
after  his  own  name :  some  centuries  afler  the  death  of  the  author,  the  clause 
**  unto  this  day**  was  probably  added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district  still 
retained  the  name  wnich  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal  reading  was  in 
subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text.  Whoever  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  spurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are 
actually  written  in  the  margin  of  others.**' 

So  fhr,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them; 
and  such  explanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  ha4 
not  rendered  them  necessary.' 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence  that  the  substance  of 
the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Moses;  ''and  the 
various  charges  that  have  been  brought  agunst  it  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  this^  that  it  has  not  descended  to  the  present  age  without 
some  few  alterations ;  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripts  that 
have  been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  yeai^."  ^ 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  fouows  of  course ;  for  so  great  is 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  that  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the  other  must  necessarily  falL 

*  Wttsins,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  125.,  says  the  clause,  "  berore  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  might  have  been  written  by  Moses;  but  he  cuts  the  knot 
instead  of  untying  it 

*  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  zvi.  2.  is  fiUa^ 
ovMrfrwK;  hot  the  Codes  Petavianns  3.  has  rV  Kvpuuefp^  in  the  maigln,  and  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  nsed  by  Bexa  this  marginal  addition  has  been  obtruded  on  the  text.  See  his 
note  to  this  passage.  Another  instance  b  1  John  ii.  27.,  where  the  genuine  reading  is 
XpS'lMi;  but  Wetstein  quotes  two  manuscripts  in  which  w^vfta  is  written  in  the  margin,  and 
this  marginal  leading  has  found  itt  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Corclli  2.,  but  into  the 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  yersions. 

'  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures,  toL  L  p.  34S. 

*  Bidiop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  15. 18.  The 
texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by  Spinosa,  Lo  Clorc  (who  subse- 
quently wrote  a  Dissertation  to  refute  his  former  objections),  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and 
some  opposers  of  revelation  since  his  decease,  are  considered,  discussed,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  at  great  length  by  Hnet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  L  pp.  254 — ^264.), 
and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol  i  pp.  832—361.  See  also  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Yet.  Test.  pp. 
33—41.  Mddenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test  pp.  16»  17. 
[Hooked]  Bdigioois  Natnralis  et  BeveUtae  Frincipia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  3 — 51. 
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SECT.  ir. 

ON  THB  OEKUIVENEfiS  AKD  AUTH£1ITICITT  Off  TBB  KSW  TS8TAMSKT. 

1.  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  flourished  in 
Judiea  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  (not  a  myth  or  fictitious  nar- 
rative)'better  supported  and  authenticated  than  that  there  lived  such 
men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ctesar;  for  although  their  histories 
are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writers,  yet  the  memorials  of  their 
conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part  perished.    Babylon^  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more.  How  few  vestiges  of  Alexander's 
victorious  arms  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  and  India  I 
And  equally  few  are  the  standing  memorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to 
evince  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Cassar,  who  subdued 
the  one  and  invaded  the  other.     Not  so  defective  are  the  evidences 
concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.    That  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered  death  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  die  Roman  procurator  of  Judasa,  are  facts  which  are 
not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every  subsequent  age,  and  hy 
the  testimonies  of  several  Heathen  writers,  but  also  by  Christians  of 
every  age  and  country,  who  have  commemorated,  and  still  comme^ 
morate,  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  s[»ritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  universal  profession 
of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  constant  and 
universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the  two  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.     These  religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  they 
profess  to  derive  from  a  collection  of  writings  composed  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  divine,  and  to 
have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.' 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  particular  sect 
or  reli^on  have  left  some  written  recDrds  of  their  institutes,  it  is  a 
natural  supposition  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith 
should  have  left  some  writings  containing  the  principles  which  it 
requires  to  be  believed,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be 
performed.  For  although  they  were  at  first  content  with  tiie  oral 
publication  of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  Master;  yet  they 
must  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  tiiat  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by  those 
changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of  time  in  what- 
ever is  transmitted  orally.  Berides,  they  would  have  to  answer  those 
who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have  to  furnish  Christians,  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons  and  instructions.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  leave  something  in  writing;  and,  if  the 
aposties  did  leave  any  writings,  they  must  be  the  same  which  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time ;  tor  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writings 
should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  suppodtitious  pieces,  and  that 

*  That  the  life  of  Jetnfl  Christ,  recorded  by  the  eyangelistB,  is  not  a  collection  of  myths, 
has  been  demonstrated  at  length,  and  most  condosively,  by  Dr.  W.  I«.  Alexander,  in  his 
<«  Christ  and  Christianity,*  pp.  88—122.  Edinburgh,  1854. 

*  Dr.  Harwood*8  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol  I  pp.  1—6. 
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the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its  foundation  only 
forged  or  spurious  writings.  Further^  that  the  first  Christians  did  re- 
ceiye  some  vnitteii^  as  well  as  some  oral  instruction,  is  a  fact  supported 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in 
every  age  since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to 
venerate  certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which  wc 
know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the 
first  Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now  extant,  and  which  are  there- 
fore nu)st  certainly  the  primitive  instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  is  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  'H  KAINH  AIABHKH,  tiie  New  Covenant, 
or  New  Testament  ;  a  titie  which,  though  neither  given  by  divine 
oommand,  nor  applied  to  these  writings  by  the  aposties,  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  age.^  Although  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction 
is  not  known,  yet  it  is  justified  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures S  and  is,  in  particular,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  Viauni 
AioBiitet),  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation,  which  he  terms  HdKatA  AutOii/cij,  tiie  Old  Covenant' 
Thia  appellation,  in  process  of  time,  was  by  a  metonymy  transferred 
to  the  collection  of  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings.  The  titie, 
"  New  Covenant,"  then,  agnifies  the  book  which  contains  the  terms 
of  the  New  Covenant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation 
to  mankind  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  tiiis  titie,  it 
is  not  altoffether  improperly  rendered  New  Testament ;  as  being  that 
in  which  we  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son  and 
heir  of  God,  and  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  is  related 
at  large,  and  wplied  to  our  benefit*  As  this  titie  implies  that  in  the 
Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  antecedent 
to  idl  conditions  required  of  U8>  the  tide  of  Testament  may  be 
retiuned,  although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  more  correct  and 
proper/ 

IL  The  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Testament, 

*  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  I.  p.  I.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  a  note, 
thinks  if  probable  that  thia  title  was  naed  so  earl j  as  the  second  century,  because  the  word 
ieatamaUtm  was  used  in  that  sense  bj  the  Latin  Christians  before  the  expiration  of  tluil 
period,  as  appears  from  Tertullian.  AdTersns  Marclonem,  lib.  It.  c.  1.  But  the  firrt  in- 
stance in  which  the  term  icaivii  dM^Mif  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  **  writings  of  the  new 
corenant  **  is  m  Origen's  treatise  n^  'Apx<^*  "^-  !▼•  c«  !•  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  156.)— fifichaelis, 
▼oL  L  |h  348.  See  also  Bosenmnllert  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn,  i  p.  1.;  Rnmpsi  Commenta- 
tio  Crraca  in  libros  Kori  Testament!,  pp.  1 — 3.}  Leusden's  Fhilologus  Hebneo-Orscus, 
pi  t. ;  and  Fritii  Introd.  in  Nor.  Test  pp.  9—11. 

*  Matt  zztL  tS.;  GaL  iiL  17.;  Heb.  rill  8.,  ix.  1ft— sa 
'  t  Cor.  IB.  6.  14. 

*  The  learned  professor  Jahlonski  has  an  elegant  dissertation  on  the  word  AIAOHKH; 
whidi,  he  contends,  ought  to  be  translated  Teatameni,  1.  From  the  usage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; S.  IVom  the  naturo  of  the  design  and  will  of  God,  which  Is  called  AIAeHKH; 
a.  Fhim  Tarious  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  endentlj  admit  of  no  other  sig- 
niflcation;  4.  From  the  notion  of  inheritance  or  heirship,  under  whidi  the  Scriptun 
frequentlj  designates  the  same  thing;  and,  5.  From  the  consent  of  antiqnirf.  Jab* 
looaka  Opaseda,  ton.  iL  ppw  893—423.    Lug.  Bat  1804. 
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consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
different  times  and  places,  by  eight  different  authors,  all  of  whom 
were  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Fourteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Bomans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  £phe- 
sians,   Philippians,   Colossians,   Thessalonians,    to  Timothy,    Titus^ 
Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles  Tas  they 
are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  toe  book 
of  the  Revelation,  which  likewise  bears  the  name  of  John.     These 
writings  contain  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of 
his  religion,  together  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  ana  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  life.     The  Gospels  were  written  at  various 
periods,  and  published  for  very  different  classes  of  believers ;  while 
the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various 
Christian   communities  which,   by  the   successful    labours  of    the 
apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  individuals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to  their  situ-* 
ation  and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradually  enlarged; 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a  divine  and  perpetual  standard 
of  faith  and  practice,  these  writings  were  collected  together  into  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  the  **  New  Testament,"  or  the  **  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament."  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collection,  nor  the  exact  time  when  it  was 
undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  precisely  in- 
formed concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  principal  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  col- 
lected before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  at  least  not  long  after 
that  event' 

Modem  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  disregardof 
truth,  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  synod 
of  bishops  from  parts  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  commonly  termed  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  and  held  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
A.D.  364.  The  simple  fitct  is,  that  the  canons  attributed  to  this 
synod  or  council  are  the  earliest  extant,  which  give  a  formal  cata- 

'  Of  all  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  maintained  concerning  the  person  who 
first  collected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  general  seems  to  be,  that  the 
several  books  were  originally  collected  bj  St  John; — an  opinion  for  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebias  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  24.)  is  veiy  confidentiij  quoted  as  an  indisputable 
authority.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mosheim,  that,  allowing  even  the  highest  de- 
gree of  weight  to  Eusebius's  authority,  nothing  further  can  be  collected  from  his  words 
than  that  St.  John  approved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  added  his 
own  to  them  by  way  of  supplement  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  Eusebius  is  totally  silent.  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Mr.  Yidal, 
voli.  p.  151.  Stosch,  in  his  learned  Commentatio  Critica  de  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Ca- 
none  (pp.  103.  H  teq.  Svo.  Prankfort,  1755),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe, 
Frickius,  Dodwell,  Yitringa,  and  Dupin.  He  adopts  the  last,  which  in  substance  corre- 
sponds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length.    Ibid.  pp.  113.  ei  aeq. 
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logae  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did 
not  mean  to  settle  the  canon,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books 
which  were  to  be  publicly  read.^  Another  reason  why  the  canonical 
books  were  not  mentioned  before  the  provincial  council  of  Laodicea, 
is  presented  in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  which  prevented 
any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
canon  of  Scripture.'  But  though  the  number  of  the  books  thus 
received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was  not  in  the  first  instance  deter* 
mined  by  the  authority  of  councils,  we  are  not  lefl  in  uncertainty 
concerning  their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have 
infinitely  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for 
the  productions  of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  tbe  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  of  Poly- 
hiua,  of  Cesar,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because  we 
have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  This  argument,  Michaelis 
remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings ;  for  they  were 
addressed  to  large  societies  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in 
whose  presence  they  were  often  read,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Whereas  the  most  eminent 
profane  writings,  that  are  still  extant,  were  addressed  only  to  indi- 
viduals, or  to  no  persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  .to  affirm 
that  they  were  read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a 
liberal  education  was  uncommon,  books  were  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to  one  country. 
An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from  the  apostolic  ages  to 
the  present  time  (many  of  whcm  were  men  of  distinguished  learning 
and  acuteness),  either  quote  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusions 
to  them ;  and  these  quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page,  are  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors ;  and  as  translations 
of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second  century,  which  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  centuries  more  were  greatly  multiplied,  it  became 
absolutely  impossible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the,  fifty -ninth  canon: — Oi  8«7  iBimrxohs  ^ImXwfhf 

voAoiat  Via^anff. —  **  Private  Psalms  "  [or  Psalms  eonxposed  hy  private  men]  **  most  not 
be  read  in  the  Church,  but  only  the  canonical  boe^s  of  the  Old  Testament.'*  Beveregii 
Pondectie  Canonnm,  torn*  L  p.  461.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  has  critically  examined 
the  liaodicean  canon  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  496 — 50S. 

*  Bp.  Tomltne*s  Elements  of  Christian  Theolc^,  voL  I  p.  S7a    Jones  on  the  Canon, 
ToL  L  p.  41.    Oxford,  179S. 
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text,  unless  we  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedinglj  hostile  to  each  other^  should  all 
agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that,  if  we  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  with  a  thousand 
times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world ;  — 
we  may  even  throw  aside  human  testimony.^  But  as  this  subject  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  (for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion),  we  shall  consider  it  more  at  length ;  and  having  first  shown 
that  the  books,  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evidence  for  their 
authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author ;  the  opposite  to  genmne  is 
spurious^  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term  it,  psettdepigraphalf 
tnat  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the  place  of  another.  The  reasons 
which  may  induce  a  critic  to  suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious,  are 
stated  by  Af  ichaelis  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ; 
— 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were 
able  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ; 
— 3.  When  a  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which 
the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidably  have  been 
mentioned  and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed ; — 4.  When  the  style 
is  different  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other  remain, 
different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected ; — 5.  When 
events  are  recorded  which  happened  later  tiian  tiie  time  of  the  pre- 
tended author ; — 6.  When  opmions  are  advanced  which  contradict 
those  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other  writings.  Though  this 
latter  agument  alone  leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  since  every  man 
is  liable  to  change  his  opinion,  or,  through  forgetfulness,  to  vary  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  wmch  Josephus,  in  his 
Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  example. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genuine, 
not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New  Testament,  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  tiiat  any  one  doubted  of  its  authen- 
ticity in  the  period  in  which  it  first  appeared ; —  Seeandly,  no  ancient 
accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious; — 
Thirdly y  no  considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the 
accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  numerous ;  — 
Fourthlyy  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour  from  the 
nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  f5pom 
the  apostles,  not  Attic,  but  Jewi^  Greek;  —  Fifthly y  no  facts  are 
recorded  which  happened  after  their  death; — Lastly ^  no  doctrines 
are  maintained  which  contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the  authors, 

>  Encyclopecdia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  135.  3d  edit. 
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8iiice»  besides  the  New  Testament^  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in 
existence.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken, 
it  contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  morality  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and  submission 
to  unavoidable  evils,  out  not  that  enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom 
for  which  those  centuries  are  distinguished*  The  New  Testament 
also  alludes  to  ceremonies,  which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused 
or  unknown ;  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.' 

lY.  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books  are  as  certainly 

fenuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(ut  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do 
not  rest  on  merelv  negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct 
and  positive  whicn  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads ;  namely,  1.  The  Impossibility  of  a  For- 
gery,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  —  2.  External  or 
Historical  Evidence,  arising  from  the  ancient  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour,  and  also  from  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  made  into  various  languages  in 
the  very  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ; 
— and,  3.  Internal  Evidence^  arising  from  the  character  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style,  from  the  circum- 
stantiality of  the  narrative,  and  from  tlie  undesigned  coincidences  of 
the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  -Testament  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

1.  The  IHP088IBILITT  OF  A  FOBGEBT,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  is  evident 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any 
place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to 
detect  the  fraud.' 

Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity : 
they  put  its  founder  to  death ;  they  persecuted  his  disciples  with 
implacable  fury ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in 
its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged, 
would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  ?  Is  there  a  single 
instance  on  record,  where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history 
upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them. 


Im*0  Introdactioii,  toL  i  pp.  S5--S0. 
'  WitneM  the  arteropc  nnwicceiefiilly  made  at  Ihc  doee  of  the  eighteenth  century  br 
Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  bis  celebrated  Shaksperian  Manoscripta,  the  fabrication  of  whicn 
was  detected  bj  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  masterly  **  Inquiry  inl»  the  Authenticity  of  the  Mis- 
eeUaneons  Papers  and  Lc^  Instruments  published  December  24. 1795,  and  attributed  to 
Shakspeare, Queen  Elixab^and  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton.**  London,  1796.  8vo.  To 
which  may  now  [1856]  be  added  the  so-called  book  of  Mormon;  whose  pretences  to 
DiTine  authority  are  most  effectually  exposed  and  refiited  by  Mr.  T.  W.  P.  Taylder  in 
**The  Mormons  own  Book;  or,  Mormonism  tried  by  its  own  Standards, — ^Reason  and 
Scripdire.''    London,  1S55.  Sto. 
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and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed  to  faim  ?    Or  would  the  churches 
at  Rome  or  at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to 
them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Saint  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached 
among  them?     Or^  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the 
invention  and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received 
without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three 
several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?     We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and 
that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.'     Indeed,  from  the  marks  of 
integrity,   simplicity,  and  fidelitv  which  every  where  pervade   the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
attempted  a  forgery ;  and,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  person 
must  have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.     As  the  volume,  called  tlie 
New  Testament,  consists  of  several  pieces  which  are  ascribed   to 
eight  persons,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ;  for 
if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  would  not  differ  (as  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  shall  see  that  they  id)  in  slight  matters ;  and  if  one 
man  wrote  the  whole,  tliere  would  not  be  such  a  diversity  as  we  see 
in  the  style  of  the  different  piece?.     If  the  apostles  were  all  honest, 
they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery ;  and  if  they  were  all  knaves,  they 
were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men  virtuous.     If  some  of  them 
were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the  latter  could  not  have  deceived 
the  former  in  respect  to  matters  of  fact;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
impostors  would  have  attempted  a  forgery  which  would  have  exposed 
them  to  many  inconveniences.     Had  parts  of  the  Scripture  been 
fabricated  in  the  second  or  third  century  by  obscure  persons,  their 
forgeries  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  intelligent  and  respectable; 
and   if  pious  and  learned  men  had   forged   certain  passages,  their 
frauds,  however  well  intended,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the 
captious  and  insignificant,  who  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  supe- 
riors in  virtue  or  abilities.      If  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  one 
kingdom   forged  certain  passages   of  Scripture,   the  copies  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  would  discover  such  forgery;  nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  obtdn  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  their  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  language, 
contain  many  Hebrew  idioms  and  words.     Hence  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  Gospels  were  not  forged  by  those  early  Christian  writers,  or 
fathers  (as  they  are  called),  who  were  strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in 
such  case  they  would  not  abound  with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  or  Epiphanius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  writings 
of  these  fathers  differs  from  that  of  the  Gospels.    Lastly,  as  the  New 
Testament  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  priests 
or  rulers,  it  could  not  be  forged  by  the   clergy   or  by  princes; 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  I  p.  31.    £ncy.  Brit  vol.  xvii.  p.  135. 
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and  as  Its  teachers  suffered  in  propagating  it^  and  as  it  was  not  the 
established  religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  per* 
fectly  absurd  to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  poli- 
tical contrivance.  For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man 
had  any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  because,  during  that  time,  tne  Christians  had  not 
the  power  of  punishing  informers.*  It  was  therefore  morally  im- 
possible, from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books  could 
be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  argument  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  forgery,  unquestionably  is, 

2.  The  direct  and  positive  testimony  arising  from  the  EXTERNAL  or 
HISTOBIGAL  EVIDENCE  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  decisiveness  or  im- 
partance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  by  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  various 
languages,  which  are  still  extant  The  books  of  the  Neto  Testament 
are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  by 
adversaries  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  regular 
succession  from  the  present  time  to  the  apostolic  age,^ 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  **  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud, 
and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the 
History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's History.  One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had 
been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishop  Burnet 
as  the  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an 
authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books 
exist ''^^  This  simple  instance  may  serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who 
is  little  accustomed  to  such  researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
argument 

In  examining  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  writers  (com^ 
monly  termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church),  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor Hug  ^  has  laid  down  the  following  principles,  the  consideration 

■  Dr.  Ryan*«  Evidences  of  the  Motaic  and  Christian  Code8,  pp.150,  151.  Svo.  Dublin, 
1795.  The  ailment  above,  briefly  stated,  is  nr^d  at  length  with  mnch  force  and  ac- 
curacy bj  Abbadie,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  39-^ 
45.    Amsterdam,  1719. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
aathenticitjT  of  the  New  Testament  was  exhibited  ehnmohgieaUif  from  the  apostolic  age 
down  to  the  fourth  century;  but  as  the  chronological  series  of  that  evidence  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  traced  backwarda  from  the  fourth 
eentnry  to  the  apostolic  age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfactonr  reasons  (which  do  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  assigned  1^  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  Divinity,"  part  v. 
pp.  11—13. 

'  Paler's  Efidences,  voL  l  p.  173, 

*  Celllrier,  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouvean  Testament,  pp.  17 — 19. 
Hog,  Introdoctioa  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Wait,  vot  i.  pp, 
40—44. 
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of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  solve  nearlj  all  the  objectioiis  which 
have  been  made  against  their  citations :  — 

1.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  with 
greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament;  because  the  former^, 
being  less  generally  known^  required  positive  quotations  rather  than 
vague  allusions^  and  perhaps  also  evinced  more  erudition  in  the  per- 
son who  appealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  Historical  Writers  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical  words  of  the 
author  cited :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions  to  circumstances, 
or  to  the  sense,  in  very  many  instances,  from  rendering  evident  both 
the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the  design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  author 
quoted.    In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed,  generaUy  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  tiie  name  of  the  author  cited  is  generally  given, 
especially  when  the  passage  is  not  literally  stated. 

5.  The  fathers  often  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture,  to  which  they 
allude ;  in  which  case  they  disr^ard  the  words,  in  order  to  develop 
the  idecLS  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  When  Irenseus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  relate  the 
actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost  always  appeal  to 
Hiniy  and  not  to  the  evangelist  whom  they  copy.  The  Lord  says  — 
The  Lord  hath  done  it — are  their  expressions,  even  in  those  instances 
where  the  conformity  of  tiieir  writings  witii  our  copies  of  the  original 
authors  is  not  sufficientiy  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  resjiect- 
ing  the  source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  particularly  worthv  of  attention,  because,  of 
all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irenteus  ^  is  he  who  nas  rendered  ihe  strongest 
and  most  express  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  four  Gospels, 
and  who  has  consequently  drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses 
which  he  has  relatcKi  in  his  writings.^ 

7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  oe  forgotten  that  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  printed  editions,  or 
our  textus  receptus,  but  with  the  text  of  their  church,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived ;  which  text  was  sometimes  purer,  though  most 
frequently  less  correct  than  ours,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in 
themselves  indeed  of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would 
be  sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the  phrase  cited  from  readers  who 
should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of  testimonies 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  with 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century ;  because  from  that  century  down- 
wards, the  works  of  Chkistian  Writers  are  so  full  of  references 
to  the  New  Testament,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their 
testimonies,  especially  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of 

\  The  testimony  of  Irenanu  is  given  in  pp.  77,  7S.  infra. 
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Scripture  never  loet  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament^  in  this  century,  are  very  numerous ;  but  as  it  would  ex- 
tend thb  diapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were  we  to  detail  them  all,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark,  that  we  have  not  fewer  than  ten  distinct 
catalogues  of  these  books.*  Of  these,  six  agree  exactly  with  our 
present  canon;  namely,  the  lists  of  Athanasiua  (a.  D.  315) S  Epi- 
phaniuB  (a.d.  370)%  Jerome  (a.  d.  392)  S  Rufinus  (a.  d.  390)  % 
Augustine  S  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty- 
four  bishops  assembled  in  the  third  «mncil  of  Carthage  (at  which 
Augustine  was  present,  A.  d.  397^'  Of  the  other  four  catalogues, 
those  of  Cyril  Bishop  of  Jenifalem  (a.  d.  340)  ^,  of  the  bishops  at 
the  synod  of  Laodicea  (a«  d.  364)  ^,  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Bishop  of  Constantiaople  (a.  d.  375)  *%  are  the  same  with  our  canon, 
exoeptiiw  diai  &e  Bevelation  is  omitted ;  and  Philaster  or  Philas- 
",  Sishop  of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  p.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the 


'  The  calalogne  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  giren  in  the  seventy'Sixth  (or,  according  to 
tome  critics,  in  the  eightj-fifth)  of  the  psendo-Aposrouc  C^KOira,  is  here  designedij 
omitted;  those  pretended  canons  being  the  forgeries  of  ages  subsequent  to  the  apostles.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  canon,  Br.  and  Ftofessor  O.  C.  Krabbe,  of  Kiel  (who  in  his  **  Dis- 
ttrtation  on  the  Canons "  has  iuTestigated  the  origin  of  every  one,  remarks  with  equal 
force  and  truth,  that  **  scarcelr  any  one  of  them  bcMS  upon  itself,  more  openly  than  this, 
the  restiges  of  a  late  time.  It  is  therefore  easr  to  fix  the  age  of  its  origin.  This  canon 
presents  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  enumerating  all  those 
whieh  it  deems  canonicaL ....  Even  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement  [bishop  of  '^  the  church 
of  God  which  sojonmeth  at  Bome,"  as  he  styles  it  in  the  commencement  of  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians],  and  the  [pseudo-ApostoHcal]  constitutions,  are  set  forth  in  it  as 
being  apostolical.  If,  now,  we  institute  a  comparison  between  the  canon  and  the  catalogue 
which  Euiebins,  in  his  Ecdcsiasdcal  History,  b.  iil  c  a&,  has  given  us,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  our  canon  was  not  fabricated  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  books 
Just  now  mentioned  were  brought  into  the  canon  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  And  if  we 
inquire  whv  it  was  fiibricated,  the  answer  is  easy  and  prompt,— 'that  by  its  aid,  spurious 
books  mipit  be  commended."  Dr.  Chase's  Edition  of  Wniston*s  English  Version  (re- 
vised from  the  Greek)  of  **  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  tho  Canons,**  with 
Krabbe*s  Prize  Essay  on  their  Origin,  p.  496.  (New  York,  1848.)  Mr.  Westcott  thinks 
that  the  seventy-sixth  (or  eighty-fifth)  pseudo-apostolical  eanon  **was  drawn  from  Syrian 
sources,  and  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  centnry.**  (Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  506.)  *'  As 
A  piece  of  evidence,"  he  justly  remarks,  **  it  is  of  no  value." 

'  The  testimony  of  Athanasius  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Dr.  Lardoer's  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History,  part  it  Works,  vol  iv^p.  280^894.  of  the  Svo.  edition  of  1789, 
or  voL  iL  pp.  3SS — 406.  of  the  4to  edition,  llie  various  testimonies,  both  from  councils 
and  fathers,  adduced  by  Lardner,  are  fully  stated  and  considered  by  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  four  Centuries.  Cambridge, 
1855.  Svo.  Tliese  testimonies  may  also  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Professor  Le6s*s 
valnahle  work  on  **  The  Authentidly,  unconupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  8va  London,  1804  ;  and  especially  in  C.F. 
8dmiidius*s  **  Historia  Antiqua  et  Yindicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Yeteris  Novique  Testamenti." 
Hto,  Lipsin,  1775. 

*  Lardner,  Sva  vol  it.  pp.  Sll— 819.;  4ta  vol  iL  pp.  416--480. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  V.  ppL  1—74.;  4ta  vol  ii  ppu  531—578. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  V.  pp.  75 — 78.;  4ta  voL  ii.  pp.  578—574. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  voL  v.  pp.  SI — 18S.;  4ta  voL  ii.  pp.  576^-599. 

*  Ibid.  Sva  ToL  v.  pp.  79,  Sa ;  4ta  vol.  iL  pp.  574,  575. 

*  Ibid.  8va  vol  iv.  pp.  899 — 303.;  4to.  vol  iL  pp.  409 — 411. 

*  Canon  59.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  received  into  the 
body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,  Svo.  voL  iv.  pp.  808 — 811.;  4ta 
vol  Ii.  ppi  414-^416. 

**  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406—41 1.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469—478. 
"  Ibid.  Sva  vol  iv.  pp.  499—501.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  533,  533. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  and  the  Revelation,  though  lie  acknowledges 
both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jebome  is  the  most  remark- 
able.    He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378,  about 
which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bishop  Marsh,  Dr.  Cave,  and  others, 
though  Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we  have  followed)  places  him  about 
the  year  392,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  illustrious  men. 
^^  It  is  well  known  that  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  not  only  by  his  profound 
erudition,  but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  various  travels,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  which  compose  the  New  Testament.     Of  these  books 
he  has  ffiven  a  catalogue  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.^     He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle)  with  tibe  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another 
work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel.     He  says  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  epistles  to  seven  churches ;  these  seven  churches  are  such 
as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in 
our  present  copies  of  the  New  Testament.     Of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  he  observes,   that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin 
church)  did  not  consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul ;  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  his  own  opinion  was  different     He  further  states 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.     The  seven 
Catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and 
expressly  savs  that  they  were  apostles.     And  he  concludes  his  cata* 
logue  with  the  remark,  that  the  Kevelation  of  John  has  as  many  mys- 
teries as  words.     This  catalogue  accords  with  the  books  which  we 
receive  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  rejection  of  this  Epistle  is  a  fact  which  Jerome  has  not  attempted 
to  conceal ;  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks  of  all  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  in 
their  favour.     As  we  are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of  facts,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  induced  the  Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  whatever  those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the 
rejection  of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.     For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  his 
Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  relating  to  St.  Paul, 
Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.    And  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  ^,  alluding  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing custom  in  the  Latin  church  of  rejecting  tne  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  adds,  *  but  we  receive  it;'  and  he  assigns  this  powerful 
reason,  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  his  own  words,  *  nequaquam 
Jiigus  temporis  consuetudinem^  sed  veterum  scriptorum  auctaritatem 
sequentes/  —  To  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  version,  which  revision  con- 
tained the  same  books  as  we  have  at  present.***     In  this  revision 

'  Tom.  fv.  part  2.  col.  568.  ed.  Martianay.  '  Tom.  ii.  col.  608. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Coarse  of  licctares  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinify,  poit  v.  pp.  20 — 22. 
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Jerome  was  employed  bj  Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Home,  to  coI« 
late  many  ancient  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  and  by  them 
to  correct  the  Latin  version  then  in  use^  wherever  they  appeared  to 
disagree  materially  with  the  true  original.  This  task^  he  tells  us,  he 
performed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels,  about  the  year  384 ; 
and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek  copies  in  his  commentaries  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Gtdatians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  most  probably  also  in  his  commentaries  on  the  odier  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  Eusebtus, 
Bishop  of  CsBsarea,  who  floiurished  in  the  year  315, — a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and  singularly 
studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his  various  writings  has  pro- 
duced quotations  from  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  commencement  to  his  own  time ;  and  having  dUigently 
read  the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  twenty- 
fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  "he  has  particularly  treated  on  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap* 
ter  he  has  delivered,  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  churchy  kicKKqcruurruer}  irapc£oai9y  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  three 
following  classes ;  viz. 

I.  The  acknowledged  Dwine  Writings ^  or  those  writings  which  were 
universally  received  as  the  genuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names 
theybear.     In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons,   1.  The  four  Gospels ; 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul ;  4.  The  first 
Epistle  to  John ;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Revelation  of 
John  might  also  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  class,  because  some  think 
its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the  majority  leave  the  matter 
undetermined. 

IL  The  contradicted  Writings,  on  whose  authenticity  the  an- 
cients were  not  unanimous.  According  to  Eusebius,  even  these 
have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the  ancients  in  their  favour.  He 
expressly  caUs  tiiem  yva)plfw)v  0fjuD9  roh  iroXKoh,  writings  acknow- 
ledged by  most  to  be  genuine.  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ; 
and  therefore  Eusebms  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  1.  The  Epistle  of  James ;     2.  The  Epistie  of  Jude ; 

3.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  4.  The  second  and  third  Episties  of 
John«  The  Bevelation  of  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in 
this  class.' 

IIL  Writings  confessedly  spurious*     Among  these  he  enumerates 

*  For,  in  earlj  times,  soroo  beHered  that  thii  work  was  not  compoicd  by  John  the 
Apostle,  bat  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some  other  person. 
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the  Acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  the  Revelation  of  Peter  ; 
the  Epistie  of  Barnabas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  whidi  may  consti- 
tute a  fourth  cla«s  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous) ;  viz. 

IV.  Writings  which  had  been  vnivertally  rejected  as  evidently 
'spurioui.  In  this  class  he  includes  the  GospeU  of  Peter,  of  Thomas, 
and  of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apostles. 
These  writings,  says  he,  contun  evident  errors,  are  written  in  a  style 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  have  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  ancients.' 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the  year  300, 
Abkobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa^  and  Lagtak- 
TIU8,  his  pupil ',  composed,  among  other  works,  elaborate  vindications 
of  the  Christian  reh^on,  which  prove  their  acquaintance  with  the 
writii^  of  the  New  Testament,  although  they  did  not  cite  them  by 
name,  beca— e  they  addressed  their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lac- 
tantius,  indeed,  asedgns  this  ^voiy  veana  far  Ua  i«nr<^;  notwith- 
standing which.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  ^^  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Christians  of  that  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  whenever  they 
discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious  nature." 

During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  remains  of 
numerous  writers^  are  still  extant,  in  which  they  either  cite  the  His- 
torical Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  them  in  terms 
of  profound  respect ;  but  the  testimony  of  Yictobinus,  Bishop  of 
Pettaw  in  Qermany,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who 
were  Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  various  controversial 
treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day ;  in  which  we  have  valuable 
and  most  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament^ 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Obiobk,  who  was  bom 
in  Egypt  a.  d.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Christianity  by  what  he 
preached  or  wrote  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  even  among  the 

>  Eosebiuf,  Bed.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Lardner,  Sro.  roL  ir.  pp.  200— S75.;  4to,  yol.  iL 
pp.  356—^95.     Westcott,  pp.  481—490. 

*  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  iv.  pp.  1—24.;  4to.  vol.  iL  pp.  244—257. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  voL  Iv.  pp.  24—87.;  4to.  vol.  Si.  pp.  267—292. 

*  A»  Novatui,  Bome,  a.d.  251;  Dionynns,  Borne,  a.d.  259;  Commodian,  A.i>.  270; 
Anatolioa,  Loodicea,  a.  ix  270;  Theognostus,  ▲.  d.  282;  Methodius,  Lycia,  a.  d.  290;  and 
Phileas,  Bishop  of  Thmnis  in  Egypt,  a-d.  296.  Acconnts  of  these  writers,  and  extracts 
from  their  testimonies  to  the  New  Testament,  are  collected  and  given  at  length  hj  Dr. 
Lardner.    (Works,  voL  ill  Svo.  or  voL  it  4to.) 

*  Lardner,  8va  vol  iii.  pp.  2S<S — 303. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—98. 
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heaihen  philosophers,  that  they  dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and 
sabmitted  them  to  his  reyisal.'  The  critical  labours  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scriptures  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work^ ;  but 
besides  these  (whioh  in  themselves  form  a  decisive  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures),  he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of 
all  the  books  of  the  ScnpliHrey  viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or 
extensive  commentaries,  in  whiofa  he  emjdoyed  all  his  learning, 
critical,  sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  vttrietj  of  homilies  and  tracts  for 
the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimoay  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament^  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  be  is  the  first 
writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  catalogue  of  those  books  which 
Christians  unanimously  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the 
apostles.* 

Greoort,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  \  and  Diontsius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria^,  were  pupils  of  Origen;  so  that  their  testimonies  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in  &ct  but  repeti- 
tions of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Ctfrian,  Bidbop  of  Carthage, 
who  flourished  a  few  years  after  Origen,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  i>.  258,  we  have  most  copious  quotations  from  almost  aU  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.* 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century,  there 
are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which  there  is  some 
reference  to  we  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Caius,  sur- 
named  Bomanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Borne  % 
quotes  all  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  as  his  genuine  productions, 
except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whioh  he  has  omitted  to  enume- 
rate among  the  rest.  "  The  undoubted  writings  of  Uippolytus,''  Bishop 
of  Portus  Bomanus,  commonly  termed  Hippolytus  Portuensis, 
''  contain  quotations  from  all  the  acknowledged  books,  except  the 
Ejnstle  to  Philemon,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  St  John."  ^  Ammo- 
Mics  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Oospels^  and  Julius  Afri- 
CAKUS  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  deliverea  by  the  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke.^^ 

FrcMn  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second,  in  which 

'  EueUiu,  Hiit  EocL  lib.  vi.  c  19.  '  See  VoL  IL  pp.  AS-41. 

*  Lardoer,  Sto.  toL  it  pp.  442 — ^544.;  4to.  toL  L  pp.  619 — 575. 

*  Ibid.  Sra  ToL  iiL  pp.  95—57.;  4ta  roL  I.  pp.  591—608.     Westcott,  pp.  401—409. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  ToL  iii.  ppu  57 — IS9.}  4lo.  vol.  I  pp.  609 — 65a 

*  Ibid.  Sva  toL  iii  pp.  18S— 18S.;  4to.  toL  ii  pp.  3—30. 


*  Enaebiiifl,  Hitt.  Eccl.  lib.  tL  c  SO.  I^urdber,  Sto.  toI.  ii«  pp.  872—379. ;  4to.  toI.  L 
pp.  4Sl — 484.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Fragment  of  Caius  will  be  found  in  Dr.  BomVf 
RiUqnia  Saens,  toI.  ii  pp.  1 — 32.     See  alio  Dr.  Boath'f  fourth  Tolume,  pp.  1 — 87.    A 


mansiation  of  the  tame  fragment  will  be  found  in  yoL  i  pp.  159 — 161.  of  Sormons  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  bj  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  (now  D.  D.  and  Bishop  of 
Caletttu> 

'  Wcsteott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  43a  See  also  Lardner,  Sva  toL  ii  pp.  897--413.S  4ta 
Toi  i  pp.  495 — 503. 

'  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  ii  pp.  418— 43a;  4ta  Toi  i  pp.  603—513. 

»  Eusebius,  Hist  fioci  lib.  i  c.  7.  Lardner,  Sto.  toI  ii  pp.  431-^41.  s  4ta  TOt  i 
pp.  513 — 618. 
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flourished  Tertullian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthage^  ivho 
was  bom  in  the  year  160,  and  died  about  the  year  220.     He  became 
a  Montanist  about  the  year  200 ;  and  Christian  writers  have  com- 
monly distinguished  between  what  he  wrote  before  that  period^  and 
what   he   published   afterwards.      His   testimony^  however,  to  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  Montanus,  is  exactly  the  same.     He  uniformly 
recognises  the  fonr  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists  to  whom 
we  ascribe  them  ;  distinguishing  Matthew  and  John  as  apostles,  and 
Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ;  and  asserting  the  authority  of 
their  writings   as  inspired  books,  acknowledged  by  the   Christian 
church  from  their  orignal  date.     His  works  are  filled  with  quota* 
tions  by  name,  and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.     But  if  an  author 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any  book  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.     Dr.  Lardner  has  observed,   that  the  quotations 
from  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Tertullian,  are 
both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations  are  from  all 
the  works  of  Cicero,  in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages. 
Further,  Tertidlian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  world, 
both  Christians  and  heathens,  without  exception.     And  it  also  ap* 
pears  that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a  Latin  version  of  some 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  it;  for,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  he  appeals  fh)m  the  language  of  such  version  to  the 
authority  of  the  auttientic  copies  in  Oreek.^ 

Contemporary  with  Tertullian  was  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written, 
and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  so  often  by 
name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  extract  his  citations  would  fill  a  large 
portion  of  this  volume.  *^  His  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Gospels  are,  at  the  present  day,  an  important  means  of  settling  their 
true  text."  ^  As  Clement  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and  travelled 
in  quest  of  authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testimony  to 
their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  weight* 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  181,  in  his  three  books  to 
Autolyous,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occasionally,  from  the 
particular  object  he  luul  in  view  ;  but  he  has  evident  allusions  to  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the  Epistie  to  the  Komans,  and  the 
first  Ep  istie  to  Timothy.-^ 

Ath  ekagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who  flou- 

*  SciamoB  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graco  authentico,  Tertullian  de  Monogr.  c.  U.  Lard- 
ner, 8vo.  YoL  ii  pp.  260—287.;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  416 — 43C  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood*s  IMscourses 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation,  pp.  230 — 232. 

'  Norton's  Evidences  of  the  Genninenen  of  the  Gospels,  vol  i.  p.  90. 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii  pp.  206—243. ;  4to.  toL  i.  pp.  392—  412. 

*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  190—202.;  4to.  vol  L  pp.  3S3 — 369. 
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rUhed  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  elegant  author  of 
Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  he  has  indisputably  quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians*^ 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Iben^us,  who  succeeded  the  martyr 
Pothinus  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year  170,  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  important  and  valuable,  because 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
had  also  conversed  with  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  Though  he  wrote 
many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all  that  remain ;  in 
these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  heathen  authors, 
and  the  absurd  and  intricate  notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Though  he  has  no- 
where given  us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authentic  and 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  the  four  Gospels  (to  which  he  appeals  continuaUy,  and  the  au<- 
thors  of  which  he  descrioes,  together  with  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  written),  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  the  Epbtle  to  Titus  (all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Paul),  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  John.  Irenieus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question  whether  that  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop  Mareui  has  well 
observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  importance  than  it  deserves. 
*'  Iren»us,  though  born  a  Greek,  was  transplanted  to  the  JLatin  church, 
which  then  refected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
quoted  it  as  authority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have  afforded 
his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he  produced  as  authority  what 
was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And  since  he  has  nowhere 
asserted  that  Sunt  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere 
silence  argues  rather  the  custom  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed 
by  Jerome)  than  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  himself." '  He  has  quoted 
the  Epistle  of  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive ;  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very  often,  but  has 
expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and  has  distinctly  spoken  of 
the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this  book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the 
agreeing  testimony  of  those  who  had  personally  conversed  with  John 
himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimonv  of  IrensBus,  in  one  form  or  other, 
to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle 

<  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol.  iu  pp.  ISO— 187.;  4ta  voL  i.  pp.  377—381. 
*  Bp.  lianh*t  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 
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to  Philemon,  the  third  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude ; 
which,  as  they  contain  no  point  of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any 
matter  for  quotations  in  the  particular  controversies  in  which  Irenaeus 
was  engaged,  whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  irhoUy 
controversiaL 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  hb  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  IrensBUS  to  the  genmneness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  gives  to  such  of  his  writings 
as  are  extant  a  perpetual  interest  and  value  in  the  Christian  chorch ; 
for  his  ^^  quotations  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long, 
as  to  afford  undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are  the  scone  books 
which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  may  be  stated  that  Iremeus  mentions  "  the  Code  of 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old/*  and  calls  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  '^  the  Oracles  of  God,  and  Writings  dictated  by  his  Word 
and  Spirit,^  ^ 

The  MuRATO&iAN  Canon  is  an  imperfect  fragment  of  an  un- 
known author,  who,  from  internal  evidence,  must  have  lived  about 
A.D.  170.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  learned  antiquary  Luigi 
Antonio  Muratori,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in  1740  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  *'  Antiquitates  Italicie  Medii  JEvL"  This 
important,  though  unhappily  mutilated  fragment,  acknowledges  every 
book  in  our  New  Testament  canon,  exc^t  that  there  is  no  special 
enumeration  of  1  Peter  and  1  John,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  James, 
2  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  omitted.  One  book 
only  is  added  to  this  list,  '^  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  which"  (it  is 
added)  "  some  of  our  [body]  will  not  have  read  in  the  church/'' 

About  the  year  170,  during  the  reign  <^  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
Christians  in  Graul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  particularly  at 
Yienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia,  In  this  epistle,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  references  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  tiie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  1  Timothy,  I  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  St,  John.'  In  this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
the  predecessor  of  Iren»us,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  without  any  authority  from 
Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  <lirected  in  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6.     He  appears  to  have  been  a 

'  Bp.  Ma»h*8  Lectures,  part  t«  p.  43.  Lardner,  Svo.  toL  ii.  pp.  153 — ISO.;  4ta  vol.  i. 
pp.  363 — 377.  Wellwood*s  Discourses,  p.  227, 

*  **  Quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  eoclesia  nolont"  The  best  edition  of  the  Mnra- 
tonan  canon  is  that  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  557 — 564.,  from  whose  critical  analysis  of  its  contents  (pp.  235>— 245.)  the 
above  particulars  are  condensed.  The  Muratorian  canon  is  also  printed  in  Dr.  Booth's 
Beiiqms  Sacne,  vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 434.  (second  edition),  with  valuable  notes. 

•  Busebins,  Hist,  Ecd.  lib.  v.  c.  1—4.  Lardner,  8va  vol  ii.  pp.  148—153.;  4ta  vol  L 
pp.  360 — 362. 
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voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been 
transmitted  to  us^  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times, 
except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and  left  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  From  the  language  cited 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
the  New,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  Sien  extant  a 
volume  or  collection  of  books,  called  the  New  Tegiament^  containing 
the  writings  of  apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Melito's  treatises 
was  a  commentary  on  the  Bevelationof  Saint  John.^ 

Hegesippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  bom  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  He  relates 
that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to  Borne,  he  conversed  with  many 
bishops,  all  of  whom  held  one  and  the  same  doctrine ;  and  that 
**  in  every  city  j^e  same  doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the 
pn>i^ets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth ; "  in  which  passage,  by  '^  the  Lord^ 
he  must  mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached  by  Jesus 
Christ* 

TATiAif  flouridied  about  the  year  172;  he  vras  conyerted  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  Testis 
ment,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  absurdities  of  Gen- 
tilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  follower  <n*  pupil 
he  is  said  to  have  been,  Tataan  adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical 
tenets,  which  are  detailed  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  called  AIA  TESSAPHN,  of  the  four; 
in  which  be  is  charged  with  making  alterations  and  omissions  in  such 
passages  of  the  Gospels  as  opposea  his  heretical  tenets.  The  frag- 
ments of  this  harmony,  whidi  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  who  wrote  against  Tatian,  prove  that  it  was  compiled 
from  the  same  Gospels  vrhich  we  now  have,  and  recognise  as 
canonical.'  The  identity  of  the  Gospels,  harmonised  by  the  latter 
with  our  Gospels,  is  further  proved  by  ih^fact  that  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum  (Codex  Harleianus 
5647)  contains  a  scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  a  various 
reading  by  the  authority  of  Tatian.^  Eusebius's  account  of  Tatian 's 
Harmony  further  proves  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were  in  esteem  with  the  Christians. 

'  Lardacr,  Sra  toL  ii.  pp.  146^-148. ;  4ta  toI.  i.  pp.  358,  359.  On  the  testimony  of 
Ueisettppus,  lee  Mr.  Weetcott,  on  the  Cfiaon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  998 — ^236. 

*  Ibid.  8to.  toL  ii.  pp.  141 — 145. ;  4to.  toL  i.  pp.  355 — 358. 

'  CSement  Akxandrm.  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c  12, 13.  Ephiem  the  Sjrian  wrote  a  Com- 
mentarr  on  Tatian**  work,  which  wa«  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  charch;  one  of 
whom,  DionyRUs  Barsalibsits,  tells  ns  from  this  eommentaxy,  that  the  diatesiaron  of  Tatian 
waa  a  harmony  composed  of  oar  four  Gospels.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyras  in  Syria  in 
the  ftmith  oentnry,  mentions  the  Alterations  and  excisions  made  by  Tatian  ;  and  adds  that 
he  saw  the  work,  which  in  oiher  respects  was  correct,  ffenerallr  used  by  the  orthodox 
tbemselTes,  from  whom  he  collected  and  t/omlk  away  two  hundred  copies,  in  order  to  sub* 
stitiite  for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered.  Thoodoret.  Hieret  Fab.  1, 1.  c  80« 
cited  in  CelUrier*s  Introduction  an  Nonr.  Test.  p.  83, 

*  Cellcfier,  Introd.  ao  Nour.  Test.  p.  93. 
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HiB  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writings,  contains  several  quotations 
from,  and  allusions  to,  the  Gospels,  especially  of  Matthew  and  John.^ 

Justin,  sumamed  the  Marttb,  from  his  having  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  century.     He  was  born  at 
Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the 
year  89.   He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  A.  D.  133,  flourished  chiefly 
from  the  year  140  and  afterwards,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  164  or 
167.     He  wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius^ 
and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.    From  this  dialogue  we  learn,  that  be- 
fore his  conversion,  Justin  had  carefully  studied  the  Stoic,  Pythago- 
rean, and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  that  h^mbraced  Chris- 
tianity at  last,  as  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.    The  sincerity, 
learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute  him  a  witness 
of  the  highest  importance.     He  has  numerous  quotations  from,  as 
well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  uniformly  represents 
as  containing  the  genuine  and  authentic  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  his  doctrine.      He   terms  them,  ^*  Memoirs,"  or  commentaries, 
"  Metnoirs  of  the  Apostles^  "  Christ's  Memoirs ;  ^  **  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  Companions,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all 
things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; "  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  Oospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark  and  Luke.     Fur- 
ther, in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the  metnoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  tne  prophets  were  read  and  expounded  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  for  public  worship :  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  Gospels  were  at  that  tune  well  known  in  the  world,  and  not  de- 
signedly concealed  from  any  one.     The  writings  of  Jnstin  also  con- 
tain  express  references  to,  or  quotations   from,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  the  second   Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  he  expressly  says  was 
written  by  "  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ"  * 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia, 
whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and  116.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the  presbyter  or  elder, 
both  of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with  the  apostle  John  himself; 
consequently  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  He 
bears  express  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 

>  Easebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ir.  c.  29.  LardDcr,  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  135 — 140.;  4to.  voL  i. 
pp.  353—355.     Westcott,  pp.  S54'-363. 

»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  U5— 129. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  841—349.  That  Justin  used  and 
qaoted  the  samo  canonical  gospels  which  we  have,  has  been  demonstrated,  from  actual 
collation,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer,  in  a  dissertation  published  in  1819,  and  reprinted  in  E.  F. 
C  BosenmuUcr's  Commentationes  Theologies,  vol.  i.  pp.  221 — 252.  Lipsie,  1825»  Svo. 
The  quotations  of  Justin  arc  examined  at  length  by  Mr.  Wcstcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  109 
—206.,  and  by  Scmisch,  in  his  Life  of  Justin,  vol.  I  pp.  252—278.    (Edinburgh,  1843.) 
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he  ascribes  to  those  eyangellsts ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  aiid  allades  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  book  of  RevelatioD. 

We  hare  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  present  time  backward 
to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid  of  the  apostofia  fathers  (that 
is,  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  contemporaries  or  disciples,  ac- 
quaintances or  successors  of  the  apostles),  or  of  any  other  writers 
whose  testimony  can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  '^  But  though  we 
have  sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic*  &thers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless*  When  the 
passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed  only  from  their 
resemblance  to  have  been  borrowed  from  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Gospels  or  other  books,  are  bnmght  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  are  then  indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  stick  passages 
were  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament  or  not.  But  when  we  have 
already  proved  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are 
supposea  to  have  quoted,  were  then  in  existence,  and  therefore  miaht 
have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  credible  that 
those  books  really  were  quoted  by  them.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  vali- 
dity of  a  witness  must  be  previously  established  by  means  which 
prove  of  themselves  what  the  witness  is  intended  to  prove,  the  import- 
ance of  his  evidence  is  thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case 
we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  vt^re  evidence, 
which  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  fiur  as  it  goes,  is  eonsisteni  with  the  evidence 
already  produced."'  There  are,  however,  some  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, mentioned  by  name,  and  others  which  afe  so  expressly 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such 
writings  must  have  been  extant  in  their  time ;  and  although  (as  above 
remarked)  their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  their  attest- 
ations; because,  independently  of  their  quotations  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  their  allusions  to  them,  the  apostolic 
fathers  were  the  chief  persons  from  whom  the  writers,  that  iiximcd}-* 
ately  succeeded  them,  received  the  information  which  they  have  trans-* 
mitted  to  us,  concerning  the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of 
those  books.  *'The  apostolic  fathers  wrote  at  that  very  tiiue  when 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  still  soundbg  in  the  ears  of 
Christendom.  Hence  their  great  value.  They  represent  to  us  the 
feelings  of  the  primitive  church  as  an  audience.  They  are  an  echo 
of  the  voice  of  Christ  They  are  contemporary  and  independexit 
witnesses  of  Scripture ;  [and]  diey  show  us  that  what  is  there  taught 
was  believed  in  tne  apcetolic  diurcL*'^  The  testimony,  therefore,  of 
these  apostolical  men  forms  an  important  link  in  that  unbroken  chaia 
of  evidence  which  was  intended  for  the  conviction  of  the  latest  ages^ 
and  though  their  works  might  at  first  have  been  published  anony-^ 

*  Blahop  ManVs  Lectorei,  \mxt  ▼.  p.  65. 

*  Dr.  wordflworth's  Lectures  on  the  Canon,  &c.  p.  14S« 
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mously  from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet  the  authors  of  ihem  were 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference  among  the 
ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of  their  writings  being 
admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were  written  by  those  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  not ;  especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their 
contents,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For 
the  writings  in  question  were  pious  and  moral,  worthy  of  the  aposto- 
lical age,  and  of  apostolical  men ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing  sects  of 
philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  evangelical  simpli- 
city, in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  resignation,  and  without  that 
display  of  learning  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries.^ 

The  acknowledged   apostolic  fathers  are  four'  in  number^  viz. 
Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Folycarp. 

1.  Babkabas,  the  fellow*labourer  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,   3.  46, 
47.,  1  Cor.  ix.  6.),  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14.),  is  the  reputed  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  is  still  extant.     In  this  epistle, 
though  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet 
there    are  to  be  found  expressions  which  are  identically  the  same 
that  occur  in  the  Gospel  o(  Matthew;  and  one  in  particular,  which 
is  introduced  with  the  formula,  *^it  is  toritteny*  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  their  sacred  books.     The  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas further  contains  the  exact  words  of  several  other  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  there  are  allusions  to  some  others :  it  also  con- 
tains many  phrases  and  reasonings  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  whom 
the  author  resembles,  as  his  fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more 
passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  New;  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  time  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a  Jew, 
and  who  argued  chiefly  with  Jews.^ 

2.  Clement  Bishop  of  Home,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle 

'  The  best  collective  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (to  which  the  refer- 
ences in  the  following  pages  are  made)  is  to  be  foand  in  the  work  entitled  £5.  Patrum^ 
yift  temporibua  apottaiicis  floruerunt,  Bamabue^  Gementis,  ffermePj  Jgnatii,  Polycarpi,  Opera 
vera  et  aupposititia ;  una  cwn  dementis,  Ignatii,  Polycarpi,  Actu  et  Marfyriis.  J.  B,  Uote^ 
ierius  Soe,  Sorbon.  TheoL  ex  MSS,  Codd.  entity  versionioiuque  et  notis  iUtutrauit  Recemsuit, 
notasque  adjecit,  Joannes  Clericus.  2  vols,  folio.  Amst.  1724.  An  excellent  English  trans- 
lation of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed. 

'  Hjbbmas,  whom  Origen  in  the  third  century  first  conjectured  to  be  the  contemporary 
of  St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14.,  is  designedly 
omitted.  A  work  in  three  books,  entitled  the  "  Pastor  "  or  **  Shepherd,"  has  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  written  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century: 
it  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version.  As  there 
is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  **  internal  evidence  alone  *" 
(Mr.  Westcott  remarks)  **  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  *  Shepherd '  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  whole  tone  and  bearing  shows  that  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as  Montanism,"  that  is,  between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  second  century ;  **  and 
the  view  which  it  opens  of  church  discipline,  government,  and  ordinances,  can  scarcely  be- 
long to  an  earlier  period."  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  220.  In  pp.  221 — 227.  the  allusions 
'to  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  critically  examined. 

'  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 66.    Ijardner,  Svo.  vol.  iL  pp.  12 — 22.;  4to< 
vol.  i.  pp.  283 — ^289.    Dr.  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  cer-  i 

tainty,  that  Barnabas  referred  to  any  books  of  the  New  Testament;  **  nor,"  he  adds, 
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Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  wrote  on  epistle  in  Greek  (which  has  not  come  down 
to  us  entire),  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Bome,  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  order  to  compose  certain  dissensions  that  prevailed  there. 
In  this  epistle  there  are  several  passages  which  exhibit  the  words  of 
Christ  as  thej  stand  in  the  Gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quota- 
tions, agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevdled.  He  also 
cites  or  alludes  to  most  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Clement  was  ordained  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Home  a.d.  91 
(though  the  order  of  his  episcopate  is  disputed),  and  that  he  died  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  100.^ 

3.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  a.  i>»  70,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  107>  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d. 
116.  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the  little  children 
whom  Jesus  took  up  in  lus  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he 
conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  doctrine.  Several  Greek  epistles  are  extant  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  of  which  the  shorter  only  have  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived as  genuine :  but  the  Bev.  W.  Cureton's  discovery  of  the  Syriac 
Version  of  these  epistles  (three  very  ancient  Manuscripts  of  which  are 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum)  has  rendered  it  certain  that 
even  these  shorter  epistles  have  been  interpolated.^  In  this  version 
and  its  corresponding  Greek  text  Ignatius  has  quoted  or  alluded  to  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colos8ians„  and  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John^' 

4.  PoLTCABP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  by 
whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Smy  na.  He 
had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ^^  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,'^  to  whom 
the  epistle  in  the  Bevelation  is  addressed.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various  writings  which  he  is  recorded 
to  have  left,  only  one  short  epistle  remains;  which  ^^ contains  far 
more  references  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  than  any 
other  work  of  the  first  age."  (Dr.  Lardner  lias  collected  nearly 
forty  allusions  to  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament.^)    And 

*oaght  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a  man,  wbo  was  contemporanrwith  the  apostles,  and 
bad  the  same  spirit  and  like  gSts  with  them,  if  he  was  not  an  apostle  himself,  snonld  often 
reason  and  argue  like  them,  without  quoting  their  writings  or  referring  to  them."  Works, 
Svo  vol.  T.  p.  353  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  The  propriety  of  considering  Barnabas  as  a  tcsti- 
monjr  for  the  anthenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  questioned  by  Prof.  Less,  in  his 
work  on  the  **  Anthenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  transited  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  38 — 
40.  Should  the  reader  coincide  in  opinion  with  these  eminent  critics,  the  absence  of  Bar- 
nahas's  testimony  will  not  affect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  undisputed  eyidcnce  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

*  Lardner,  Sva  toL  L  pp.  82—47.;  4to.  toI  i  pp.  2S9*30S.  Coteleriut,  vol  i.  pp.  185 
—189.    Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  27—84. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  ^e  Syriac  Version  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  reader  is  neces- 
sarily referred  to  Mr.  Cureton*s  Corpus  Xgnatianum,  pp.  i. — Ixxxrii.  (London,  1849.)  On 
the  testimony  of  Igoatius,  see  abo  Mr.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  84 — 48. 

*  In  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  Matt.  x.  18.  is  quoted  (Corpus  Ignatiannm,  pp.  3, 4. 
and  227.)  ;  and  there  are  allusions  to  Col.  ir.  2.  and  1  John  ii«  25.  John  ti.  51.  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Corp.  Ign.  pp.  51,  52.  and  281.) ;  and  Eph.  y.  1.  is 
allndcd  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (Corp.  Ign.  pp.  80,  81.  and  229 — 1>.  Lardner« 
has  given  the  passasfes  firom  the  hitherto  reputed  shorter  Greek  Epistles  of  Ignatius  which 
eit«    al  Inde  to  the  New  Testament.  Works,  rot.  ii.  pp.  65—85.  Svo. ;  or  vol.  L  pp.  8 1 8 — 825. 

^  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Phtlippians  is  not  entire.    It  is  given  in  Goto* 
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stilly  with  one  exception,  all  the  phrases  which  Polycarp  borrows,  are 
inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  letter  without  any  sign  of  quotation* 
In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  assign  verbal  coincidences  to  acci- 
dent ;  but  Poljcai^'s  use  of  scriptural  language  is  so  frequent,  that 
it  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
chief  parts  of  oar  canon ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  familiarity  is 
shown  serves  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  language  of 
other  books,  in  which  it  oecnrs  more  scantily,  implies  a  like  know- 
ledge of  the  apostolic  writings." ' 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  &thers,  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascertain  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  "  have  most  effectually  ascertained  it,  by 
their  quotations  from  the  several  books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their 
explicit  references  to  them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received  and 
relied  on  as  inspired  eracles  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They 
most  frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the  New 
Testament;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted  from  me- 
mory, without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same  language, 
or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  without  professmg  to 
quote  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  their 
view  which  are  still  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  But, 
what  is  of  chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge 
of  their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all  the 
questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or  morals,  they 
uniformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures  which  are  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  universally  accustomed 
to  refer  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  containing  what 
related  to  the  subjects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them«  All  the  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  writer;  as  the 
subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  as  the  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argumentative  epistles. 
They  had  no  intention  to  record  the  particulars  of  the  canon,  either 
of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages;  though 
the  facts  which  they  have  furnished  to  establish  it,  incidentally  or  oc- 
casionally introduc^  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this  account  less 
intelli^ble  or  important,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  weight  and  value  from  this  circumstance:  and  their  united  and  un* 
intentional  testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  decisive  of 
the  original  authority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  than  a 
precise  list  of  them,  or  a  professed  dissertation  from  any  individual  to 
prove  their  authenticity,  would  have  been.  They  imiformly  quote  and 
allude  to  them,  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired  writings: 
and  they  describe  them  as  ^  Scriptures,'  as  ^  Sacred  Scriptures,'  and  as 
'  the  Oracles  of  the  LonL*  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  conclude, 
not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  references,  but  from  the  language 
employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers  in  making  their  quotations,  that 

leriuB,  YoL  L  pp.  186 — 189.  and  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp.  190, 191.    Lardner,  9vo. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  86—100.;  4tOi^Tol.  i.  pp.  325^838. 
*  Westcotty  on  the  Canon,  p.  44. 
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the  books  of  tJbie  New  Testament  were  not  only  generall  j  received^  and 
in  common  use  in  the  Christian  churches,  but  tl^t  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  before 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century."  ^ 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  diat  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  cited  by  contemporary  apostles  tkemsehes* 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.,  ne  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  reward,  which  occurs  only  in  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.) ; 
whence  we  conclude  that  this  was  extant  at  the  time  the  apostle 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  Timothy  ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  book  which 
he  quoted  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the  Old  Testament  And 
James  (iL  8.)  evidently  refers  to  Matt.  xxii.  39^,  when  he  says.  If  ye 
fulfiU  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scripture,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thvself,"  ye  do  well.  In  nirther  illustration  of  this  tes- 
timony it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  aposttes  enjoyed  miraculous 
gifts,  particukrly  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  ac- 
knowledged the  inspiration  of  one  anower's  writings,  and  considered 
them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  PauPs  Epistles,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.),  that 
the  "  unteachable  and  unstable  wrest  them,  as  they  also  do  the  OTHER 
SCRIPTURES,  unto  their  own  destructionJ" 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  which  has  now  been  stated,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  witnesses  lived  at  different 
times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote  from  one  another:  Clement 
flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin 
Martyr  in  Syria,  Irensus  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theo- 
philus  at  Antioch,  Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Terti:Qlian  at 
Carthage,  and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa,  and,  to  mention 
no  more,  Eusebius  at  Caesarea.  Philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  divines, 
men  of  acuteness  and*  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  equfdly  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and 
received  as  authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
derived  ftom  the  Heretical  Writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is 
still  more  important  than  even  that  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  former,^  not  only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  parti*- 
cular  passages,  but  to  erase  such  as  were  not  reconeileable  with  their 
peculiar  tenets.  Now  thil  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis^  most 
forcibly  observes,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  Thev  might  deny 
an  apostle  to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  therefore  banish  his  writings 
from  the  sacred  canon ;  but  they  nowhere  contend  that  the  apostle 
is  not  the  author  of  the  book  or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

Thus  from  the  quotations  made  by  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus 
from  '<  The  Great  Announcement^  attributed  to  SiHOK  Maous,  the 
contemporary  of  the  apostles  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Simonians, 
it  is  evident  that  that  book  contains   *' coincidences  with  words 

'  Sir  H.  H  Wellwood**  Buoomies  on  the  Eridence  of  tlie  Jewish  and  Chrif tUn  Bere- 
latKNis,  ppu  S15— 217. 
'  Introdactson  to  the  Kew  Tettement,  toL  i  p.  35. 
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* 

recorded  in  tlie  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  and  probably  with  a  passage 

in  the  Groepel  of  St  John.     Reference  is  also  made  to  the  fint 

Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  terms  which  proved  that  it  was  placed  by 

the  author  on  the  same  footing  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testiunent."  ^ 

Again,  Cebinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John) 
maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  because  Paul  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his 
epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  denied  that  he 
was  a  divine  apostle.  Paul's  Epbtles  therefore — the  very  same  that 
we  now  have  —  were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
approved  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contradict  their 
tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  Gospel  was  likewise  extant 
in  the  first  century.^ 

'^  The  Christian  Ophites,  whom  Hippoly tus  describes  ',  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gnostics.  They  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  doctrines,  through  Mariamne,  from  James  the 
Lord's  Brother.  ....  Their  whole  system  shows  an  intimate  fami- 
liarity with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
passages  given  from  their  books  contidn  clear  references  to  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  (i.  ii.),  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
Galatians,  and  probably  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."^ 

In  the  same  age  also  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed  from  the 
Levitical  law ;  and  they  adopted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which,  how- 
ever, they  corrupted  by  various  alterations  and  additions.  This  proves 
that  Matthew^s  Gospel  was  then  published,  and  that  Paul's  Epistles 
were  then  known.* 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basilidians,  Yalentinians,  and  other 
heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their  respective  tenets,  are  satisfac- 
tory testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted 
or  alluded  to.  With  regard  to  Basilides,  in  particular,  (of  whose 
personal  history  very  little  is  known,)  his  testimony  to  our  '*  acknow- 
ledged" books  is  comprehensive  and  clear.  In  the  few  pages  of  his 
writings  which  remain  there  are  certain  references  to  the  Grospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians, 
and  probably  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  he 
appears  to  have  used  the  first  Epistie  of  St.  Peter."  ® 

But,  among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  especially 
instance  Mabgion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 

'  Hippolytos  adyersas  Hnreses,  lib.  vi.  c  9.    Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  802,  SOS. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  Ensebios,  Hist.  EocL  lib.  iii  c  SS.    Lardner's 
Works,  Sto.  toL  iz.  pp.  319~*SdO.;  4to.  toL  it.  pp.  564 — ^571.    Westcott,  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  305 — 312. 
*   *  Adv.  Hereses,  lib.  ▼.  c  6.  *  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  31  & 

*  Eusebius,  Eocl.  Hist  lib.  iil  c.  27.    Michaelis,  vol.  l  p.  37. 

'  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  323. 
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century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  when  he  could  easily  have 
discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged ; 
and  as  he  was  ^eatly  incensed  against  the  orthodox  Christians,  who 
had  excommunicated  him,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most 
unquestionably  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph.  He  had 
likewise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
countries,  having  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  native  place,  to  Rome 
(where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  sen- 
tence  of  excommunication  that  had  been  denounced  against  him*  But, 
throughout  the  vast  intermediate  country  between  those  two  places,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament  being 
a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Lpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of  Peter  and  James,  as  well  as 
the  Old  Testament  in  general,  were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but 
for  Jews.  He  published  a  new  recension  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
with  numerous  omissions  and  variations  from  the  received  text,  and 
also  of  the  first  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charged 
him  with  altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions ; 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  modem  critics  call  various  readings, 
this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with  caution.  Tne 
conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves  that  the  above-mentioned  books 
of  the  New  Testament  did  then  exist,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to 
be  drawn  from  tEis  view  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  Marcion's  reject- 
ing some  books  entirely^  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient  Christians 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these  sacred  writings,  and 
to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on  this  account  to  speak  very  frequently 
in  their  works,  as  well  of  whole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and 
thus  we,  who  live  in  a  later  age,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these 
books,  and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in*  a  better 
manner  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done.' 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient  heretics,  if 
the  preceding  were  insufficient;  we  therefore  conclude  this  head  of 
evidence  with  the  following  summary  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr. 
Lardner  ' ;  —  ^'  Noetus,"  says  he,  *^  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius, 
Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists^  Manicheans,  Priscil- 
lianists,  besides  Artemon,  the  Audians,the  Arians',  and  divers  others, 
all  received  most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Catholics  received;  and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  for 
them,  as  being  written  by  i^postles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions.'* 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  <^  Jewish  and  Hsathex  Ad- 
versaries in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 

'  For  ao  ample  acconnt  of  Kardon  and  his  tenets,  see  Br.  Lardner's  Histoiy  of  Here- 
tics, chap.  10.  Works,  Sto.  toL  ix.  pp.  S5S— 416. ;  4to.  vol.  ir.  pp.  088^624.  Michaelis, 
ToL  i.  ppi  37 — 89.    Westeott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  345—368. 

*  Inthe  General  Beyiew  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Qo^)el  History.  Works,  Sto  toL  ▼. 
p.  349.;  4ta  toL  iiL  p.  96. 

'  For  acooonu  of  these  yarions  sects»  see  their  respectiTO  titles  in  the  fifth  index  to  Dr. 
Lardner't  works* 
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Tvhich  is  equally  important  with  tlie  testimonies  of  ihe  ancient 
heretics.  Ab^  however,  the  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  writers  apply 
as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  «s  to  its  authen- 
ticity, and  are  therefore  noticed  in  the  following  •chapter,  we  shall  at 
Resent  adduce  only  the  testimonies  afforded  by  heathen  adversaries 
of  the  first  four  centuries ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  Christianity,  writers  can  be  produced  who  con- 
sidered iStiQ  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists: and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  justice^, 
that  Celsus  and  Porphyrv,  two  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  are 
powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  since 
they  could  not  have  argued  against  die  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
not  existed  in  that  early  periocL 

1.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity, 
intitled  'AXi/^iy*  Aoyw,  or  the  "  True  Word,**  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved  in  his  own  words  to  the  present  time  by  Origen, 
in  his  reply  to  it.  In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
also  quotes  from  or  refers  to,  about  eighty  passages  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  Origen  has  taken  notice.  *^  And  whilst 
he  argues  from  them  sometimes  in  a  very  perverse  and  malicious 
manner,  he  still  takes  it  for  granted,  as  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment, that,  whatever  absurdities  could  be  fastened  .upon  any  words 
or  actions  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the  Evangelists,  it  would  be  a  valid 
objection  against  Christianity ;  thereby  in  effect  assuring  us,  not 
only  that  such  a  book  did  really  exist,  rat  that  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived by  Christians  in  those  times  as  credible  and  divine."  It  is 
certain,  dierefore,  that  we  have  the  identical  books  to  which  Celsus 
referred. 

Thus,  '^  the  miraculous  conception  is  mentioned  with  a  view  of 
accusing <the  Vir^n  Mary  of  adultery^;  —  we  also  recogmse  Joseph's 
intention  of  putting  her  away',  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the 
angel,  warning  him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  wife  * ;  — we  meet 
with  a  reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the  adora^ 
tion  paid  to  the  new-bom  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem  ^ ;  — 
the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ^  in  consequence  of  his  being 
deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as  also  the  re-appearance  of  the 
angel  to  Joseph^,  and  his  consequent  flight  into  Egypt"  Here  then 
are  references  to  all  the  facts  of  our  Saviour^s  Krth.  Again,  we  are 
informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove^,  and  the 
voice  (torn  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  ^® ;  —  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  " ;  —  we  are  told  that 
Christ  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certun  number  of  disciples, 
though  the  number  is  not  correct  *^ ;  —  there  is  an  allusion  to  our 

>  In  his  sixth  Homily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  x.  p.  47.)   Michaelis,  toI.  I  p.  39.   Lardner, 
Sto.  toL  yilL  p.  7.;  4to.  yoL  iv.  p.  114. 

•  Origen  contra  CelBom,  4to.  Cantabrigiie,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

»  Lib.  L  p.  22.  *  Lib.  ▼.  p.  266.  •  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

•  Lib.  i.  p.  45.  ^  Lib.  L  p.  51.  '  Lib.  i.  pp.  22.  30. 

•  Lib.  i.  p.  3 1.  »  Lib.  ii  p.  10»,  "  Lib.  tL  p.  303.  »  Lib.  i.  p.  47. 
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Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well ' ; — and 
a  reference  less  distinct  to  the  attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to 
throw  him  down  the  rock,  on  which  their  city  was  built*: — here,  there- 
fore, is  ample  testimony  to  his  baptism^  and  the  facts  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us,  to  believe  the 
mircides  of  Christ;  and  those  of  healing  the  sick,  feeding  five  thou- 
jBand  men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  they 
are  attributed  to  magical  influence.'  Several  passages  also  in  our 
Saviour's  sermon  on  we  Mount,  are  quoted  verbatim  ^ ;  and  his  pi^e* 
dictions  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.^ Nor  are  the  closing  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's  ministry 
noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master  ^ ;  we  are  informed  that  Christ  was 
bound,  insulted  ^  beaten  with  rods,  and  crucified^;  —  we  read  of  the 
gall  which  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  the  vinegar  to  drink  ^ ;  and  we 
are  insulted  wiu  an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water  that 
flowed  from  our  dving  Redeemer's  side.'^  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and 
alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness,  that  immediately  followed  the 
crucifixion."  There  is  also  mention  made  of  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  '^  and  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  Mary 
Magdalen'',  and  the  disciples'^,  after  his  resurrection.  Such  are 
noany  of  the  facts,  and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the 
ministry  and  life  pf  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  work  of  the  author  before  us.  And  who  is  this  author  ?  He 
was  an  infidel  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  with  whom 
Christianity  ever  had  to  contend.  Now  testimony  such  as  the 
above  to  tiie  fiusts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  strong 
proof  of  the  trutii  of  the  Gospel,  even  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to 
the  cause,  or^  at  least,  if  recorded  by  an  indifierent  writer.  But 
when  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  religion, 
who,  as  such,  would  have  denied  fiu:ts,  had  there  been  any  room  for  so 
doing,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  For  Celsus  never  once 
hints  that  the  history  itself  is  false,  but  endeavours  from  the  facts 
themselves  to  disprove  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  value 
of  this  testimony  is  infinitely  increased  by  taking  into  the  account 
the  time  at  which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  littie  more  than  a 
century  after  the  very  period  at  which  the  events  themselves  hap- 
pened. He  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfying  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  &cts  on  which  he  comments ;  and  it  is  not  easily  cre- 
^ble,  that  he  would  have  neglected  those  means,  since  the  very 
circumstance  alone  of  a  falsity  in  the  narrative  would  at  once  in- 
validate the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the 

'  Origen  contra  Cekom,  4ta  CantabrigiiB,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  55* 
'  Lib.  tL  p.  S9S.  'lab.  L  p.  53. 

*  Ptirticnlarly  the  comparison  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  lib.  ril  p.  343.;  the  precept,  if 
thj  enemj  gmite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  lib.  yii.  p.  370. ;  and  the 
impoaetbili^  of  aerring  two  masters,  lib.  viiL  p.  386.  The  simile  of  a  camel  passing 
thnragh  the  ere  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed,  lib.  yi.  p.  386. 

•  lib,  ii  pp.  67.  93.  •  Lib.  iL  p.  7.  '  Lib.  vi.  p.  282.        •  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79. 81 
»  Lib.  ir.  p.  174.,  Ub.  u.  p.  82.                 »•  Lib.  ii.  p.  82.  "  Lib.  ii  p.  94. 

»  Lib.  il  p.  266.  »  Lib.  iL  p.  94.  "  Lib.  ii.  p.  104. 
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religion  which  that  testimony  haa  established."  *  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  throughout  his  memorable  attack 
upon  Christianity,  did  Celsus  question  the  Gospels  as  books  of  history; 
on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  most  of  the  facts  related  in  them  ;  and 
he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecution  suffered  by  the  Christians 
for  their  faith.  He  accuses  the  Christians  of  altering  the  Gospels, 
which  refers  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  Marcionites,  Valen- 
tinians,  and  other  heretics ;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that 
this  acute  adversary  of  Christianity  professed  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  the  writings  received  by  its  professors,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  he  derive  any  of  his  objec- 
tions from  any  spurious  writings.' 

2.  The  testimony  of  Porphybt  is  still  more  important  liian  that 
of  Celsus.    He  was  bom  a.d.  233,  of  Tyrian  origin ;  but^  unhappily 
for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Constantine  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  in  causing  his  writings  aminst  Christianity  to  be 
destroyed,  has  deprived  us  of  the  opportimity  of  knowing  the  full 
extent  of  his  objections   against   the  Christian   &ith.     It   is,    says 
Michaelis,  universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sensible  as 
well  as  severe  adversary  of  the  Christian  religion  that  antiquity  can 
produce.     He  was  versed  not  only  in  political  but  also  in  philo- 
sophical history,  as  appears  from  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.     His 
acquaintance  with  the  Christians  was  not  confined  to  a  single  country, 
but  he  had  conversed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in.  Rome: 
his  residence  in  Basan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict  in- 
tercourse with  the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew;   and  his  thirst  for  philosophical  inquiry  must   have 
induced  him  to  examine^the  cause  or  their  rejecting  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as 
spurious,  or  that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.     Enabled  by  his 
birth  to  study  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was,  of  all 
the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  best  qualified  for  in- 
quiring into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.     He  possessed, 
therefore,  every  advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  political  situa- 
tion could  afford,  to  discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors.     But  no 
trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur 
to  Porphyry  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious.      The  prophecy  of 
Daniel  he  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a  forgery,  and  written  after 

'  TroUope*0  Halsean  Prize  Essajr  on  the  expedients  to  which  the  Gentile  philosophers 
resorted  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Syo,  pp.  29 — 32.  London,  1822. 

'  As  the  works  of  Celsus  haye  long  since  pierished,  Uie  nature  of  his  objections  can  only^ 
be  known  from  the  verbal  quotations  from  them  contained  in  Origen's  reply  to  him  ;  of 
which  the  best  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cambridge  in  1677.  From  this 
treatise  Dr.  Lardner  has  drawn  up  his  account  of  the  objections  of  Celsus.    (Works,  8vo.  i 

Tol.  viil  pp.  6 — 69.;  4ta  vol.  iv.  pp.  113 — U9.)    "Who**  (it  is  most  justly  remarked  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge)  "  can  forbear  admiring  the  depth  of  divine  wisdom  ] 

in  laying  such  a  firm  foundation  for  our  faith  in  the  Gospel  history  in  the  writings  of  one 
who  was  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  it,  and  so  indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow  ^ 

it?"    (Lardner,  6vo.  vol  viii.  p.  66.;  4ta  vol.  iv.  p.  147.) 
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the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  his  critical  penetration  enabled 
him  to  discover  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  predictions  and 
the  events ;  and^  denying  divine  inspiration,  he  found  no  other  means 
of  solving  the  problem.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  learning  and  sagacity, 
though  his  objection  does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  prophet ;  viz. 
from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on  words,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  history  of  Daniel  and  Susanna,  he  concludes  the  book  to  have 
been  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew.^  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could 
have  failed  in  discovering  a  foi^erv  with  respect  to  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  had  a  forgery  existed  —  a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
him  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
religion  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  Porphyry  not  only  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  but  actually  considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  real  facts.'  The  writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who 
answered  his  objections,  likewise  afford  general  evidence  that  Por- 
phyry made  numerous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Porphyry,  flourished  the  emperor 
Julian  (a.  d.  331 — 363),  sumamed  the  Apostate,  from  his  renunci- 
ation of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Though 
he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political  means  for  undermining  Chris- 
tianity, yet,  as  a  writer  agunst  it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to 
Porphyry.  From  various  extracts  of  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
transcribed  by  Jerome  and  Cyril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Grospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists ;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  principal  facts  in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Beferring  to  the  difference 
between  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed 
them  by  name,  and  recited  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  venr  words  of 
the  evangelists.  He  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  «f  ohn  being 
composed  later  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  when  great 
numoers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece ;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.'    By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gt>spel8  and  Acts  of  the 

>  MiehMlit,  toI.  i.  p.  44.  The  objection  aboTe  noticed,  drawn  (Vom  the  story  of 
Sounna,  Bishop  Marsh  rery  josUy  remarks,  does  not  affect  that  prophet's  aothority, 
because  it  relates  to  a  part  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  existed 
in  Hebrew;  and  is  for  that  reason  separated  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modem 
editions  of  the  Septnagint,  though  in  the  Greek  manvscripts  and  the  Romish  editions  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  it  forms  part  of  the  book  of  DanieL  Ibid.  p.  368.  Dr.  Lardner  baa 
giren  an  ample  account  of  Porphyry.  (Works,  Svo.  vd.  viiL  pp.  176 — 248.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
ppu  209 — 25a) 

*  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Tmth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  318.  828.  335. 
337. 

'  See  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  viii. 
pp.  356—425.;  4ta  voL  iv.  pp.  311-^50.,  and  in  Dr.  Herwerden,  de  Juliano  Imperatore 
Rdigionia  Christianst  hoste,  eodemque  vindioe,  Lngd.  Bat.  1827. 8va  Dr.  Macknigbt  has 
also  given  an  abstract,  less  copious  than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian*^  objections,  in  his 
"Trmh  of  the  Gospel  Histofy,*'  pp.  320, 821.  329.  336,  337. 
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Apostlesy  and  bj  quoting  no  other  books,  Julian  shows  that  these 
were  the  only  h^torical  books  received  by  the  Christians  as  of  autho- 
ritji  and  as  containing  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  together  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's 
testimony  does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  his  time ;  it  discovers  also  his  own*  He  himself 
expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records :  he  calls  them  by  the 
names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  supposes,  he  nowhere 
attempts  to  question,  their  genuineness  or  authenticity ;  nor  does  he 
give  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  them  to  be  forgeries. 

It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  sra,  certain  pieces  were  published,  which  were 
written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to  support  their  errors: 
but  so  fiur  is  this  fact  from  concluding  against  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  shows  the 
difference  between  them  and  these  apocryphal  writings  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner.  For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  forged  pro* 
ductions  ?  They  succeeded  only  among  sects  whose  interest  it  was  to 
defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic ;  or  if  they  sometimes  surprised 
the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers,  these  soon  recovered  from  the 
imposition.  Besides,  these  pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apos* 
tolic  in  their  character.  Their  origin  was  obscure,  and  their  publica- 
tion modem;  and  the  doctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
from  that  of  the  aposties.  Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some  doctrine 
or  practice,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  which  arose  subseqftently  to  the 
apostolic  aye,  is  apparent  throughout.  Trifling  and  impertinent  cir- 
cumstances are  also  detailed  with  minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable 
miracles  are  introduced,  the  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the 
fraud  to  be  soon  detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is 
a  studied  imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
both  to  conceal  the  style,  and  to  allure  readers;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention, 
glossing  oyer  the  want  of  incident  by  sophistical  declamation.  Known 
historiail  facts  are  contradicted;  the  pretended  authors'  names  are 
officiously  intruded ;  and  actions  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
a  person  divinely  commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  are 
ascribed  the  Jesus.  ^ 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by  the  early 
writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  considerable.  For,  in 
the  first  plac6,  it  proves  that  the  accounts  which  the  Christians  then 
had,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have  now;  and  that  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theirs.^  It  proves,  moreover,  that  neitiier  Celsus  in 
the  second^  Porphyrjr  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century, 
suspected  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 

*  The  aigament  above  briefly  touched  npon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with  great  ability  and 
research,  hj  ]>r.  Maltbj,  in  his  lUustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
pp.  39 — 67.    See  a  further  account  of  these  apocryphal  books,  mfra^  in  the  Appendix  ' 

to  tliis  Tolume,  Na  I.  Sect.  U. 
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Christiaiis  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  which  was 
different  from  that  held  by  the  Christians.  "  And  when  we  consider 
how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point,  if  they  could ;  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to 
take  every  advantage  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of 
learning  and  inquiry; — their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable."^ 

Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered  in  the  Ancient 
Yebsions  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely  or  partially  extant  in  other 
languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions, 
were  made  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  first,  or  very  early  in  the 
second  century.  Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have 
existed  previously  to  the  making  of  those  versions:  and  a  book,  which 
was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Syriac, 
and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  Latin  translation,  must  be 
able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity;  while  the  correspondence  of 
those  versions  with  oor  copies  of  the  original  attests  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Internal  Evidence,  or  that  which  arises 
out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  this 
branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally  strong  and  convincing  with 
the  preceding.  It  may  be  comprised  under  three  particulars,  viz.  the 
character  of  the  writers,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  accounts  therein  delivered  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

[L]  PinsT,  The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  have  been 
Jetos  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  also  to  have  been  imme- 
diate witnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

Thu  18  ereiy  where  manifest  from  the  mode  of  narrattng  their  story  —  from 
their  nnmeroos  aliasioDS  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  —  from  the  uni- 
TCTsal  prevalence  of  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  derived  irom  the  Old  Testament 
—  from  the  varietjr  of  Hebraic  words,  constructions,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to  whom  the  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural — from  the  characters  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, and  thhun  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts;  —  afi  which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 

>  Paley's  Evidences,  vol  i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive  evidence  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  affinned  by  one  opposcr  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  till  the  second  century;  and 
that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  settled  till  the  council  of  Nice ;  though  the 
whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above  quoted,  besides 
tlie  testunonies  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  flourished  before  that  council  was 
held;  by  another,  that  the  first  nme  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  Gospels  was  in  the 
year  182,  that  is,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ;  and  by  a  third, 
that  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  not  in  existence  before  the  year 
150  of  the  Christian  «ra.  These  bold  and  mendacious  assertions  are  only  equalled  by 
those  of  some  advocates  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome ;  one  of  whom  hesitated  not  to 
affirm  that  *  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century"  (Mihier's 
End  of  Controversy,  Part  I.  Letter  XL  p.  182.  London,  1818);  while  another  has  asswted 
thai  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  received  only  on  the  authority  of  the  church  ot 
the  fonrth  and  fifth  eenturiesi    (Newman's  Essay  on  Development,  p.  142.) 
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that  their  readers  already'  know  that  they  are  not  relatmg  mjiba  or  fabnloas 
narratives,  but  that  they  themselves  saw  and  experienced  every  thing  they  record, 
and  that  their  assertions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they 
relate,  like  men  who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  livefl 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew,  or  might  easily 
have  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  is  as  evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble 
English  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  himself  concerned  in  those  transactions. 

[ii.]  SECONDLT9  T/ie  Language  and  Style  of  the  New  Testament 
afford  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity, 

(1.)  The  Language  is  Greek,  which  was  at  that  period  (in  the  first 
century  of  the  Roman  monarchy ),  and  had  been  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  universal  language,  just  as  the  French 
is  at  present.  It  was  understood  and  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Romans, 
and  by  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  me  Christians  also,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  Epbtles  of  the  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in  Galatia,  scarcely 
was  another  language  understood.  Besides  the  Latin  and  Aranuean 
tongues,  the  Greel^  also  was  understood  at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine 
by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not  pure  and  elegant 
Greek,  such  as  was  written  bj  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors ; 
but  it  is  HebraiC'Oreeky  that  is,  Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  East  Aramaean,  t. «.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramaean 
or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time  spoken  in  common  life  by  the  Jews  of 
Paleitine.  In  short,  it  **  b  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  by  persons  who  were 
educated  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Svriao  was  sjpoken  as  the  vernacular 
tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  by  rrequent  intercourse  with 
strangers : " '  and  it  resembles  pure  classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  French 
or  German  written  or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  angUcisms,  resembles  the  languages  spoken  at  Dresden  or  at 
Paris.  Now  this  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  ;  for, 
if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  pure,  el^nt,  and  classical  Greek,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  writers  were  cither  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  bad 
studied  the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus  manifestly  indi- 
cate the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Grreek  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 
intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it  is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
writers  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  unlearned  men,  **  in  humble  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  fh}m  the  dialect  they  had  once  acquired.  They 
were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines  ;  and  if  these  were  correctly  stated, 
the  purity  of  their  diction  appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus.  But  if 
St.  Paul  was  bam  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusalem ;  and  his  erudition  was 
Uie  erudition  of  a  Jewish,  not  of  a  Grecian  school. 

**  The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  persons  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are  ascribed.  But  we  may 
go  still  further,  and  assert,  not  only  that  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament 
accords  with  the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it  could  not 
have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in  a  different  situation  from 
that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It  was  necessary  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century,  and  to  have  been  educated  in  Judssa,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent 
country,  to  be  enabled  to  write  such  a  compound  language  as  that  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  famiUar  to  the  persons  who 
wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have  oeen  able  to 
write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  87* 
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everj  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  appeared  in  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  thoueh  the  writers  had  nved  in  Judaea, 
unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the  same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judaea 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  the  weand  century  the  compositions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in 
language  as  in  policy.  The  language  therefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the 
second  century  would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  be/ore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  even  if  the 
dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  successfully  imUated,  no  inhabitant  of 
Judsea  in  the  second  century  would  have  made  the  attempts  The  Jew*  who  re- 
mained in  that  country  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  the 
only  Christiofis  who  remained  there  iu  the  second  century  were  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and 
that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forge<i 
Greek  Gospels.  Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  havuig  forged  Greek  £pistles,  espe- 
ciaU]|r  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  refected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as 
spurious*  but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But 
if  Judaa  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  could  have  produced  them.  For  the 
Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived  where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, though  their  dialect  might  differ  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a 
dialect  in  which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefore  clearly  shows  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the  first  centuiy,  nor  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.**  ^ 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  lanf^uage  in  which  it  is  written,  at  all  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews 
haviiiff  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew ;  —  that  is,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
some  Teamed  men.  **  For,|*  as  it  is  most  forcibly  urjged  by  the  learned  prelate  to 
whose  researches  this  section  is  deeply  indebted,  ''^if  the  arguments  which  have 


strnction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori^  that  the 
original  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments  further  show, 
that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  by  a  person  similarly  situated  . 
with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by 
Saint  Matthew  himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
same  work  in  two  different  languages),  or  that  the  translator  was  so  connectedyfhh, 
the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the  value  of  an  original.  The  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  of.  Palestine,  and 
still  existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  century.  But  the 
Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek  Christians :  it  was  so  adopted 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  it  is  no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the 
Gospel  which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.**  ^ 

(2.)  Let  US  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament^  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shows  that  its  authors  were  bom  and 
educated  in  the  Jewish  religion ;  for  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  —  the 
allusions  to  the  templeoworship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  uf 
the  Jews,  are  so  perpetual,  ^*  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testament  phraseology 
(which  is  interwoven  Into  the  body  of  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by 
its  writers)  is  so  great,  as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  88 — 90.    For  an  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament,  see  VoL  IV.  pp.  8—23.  uffra. 
'  Bp.  Mark's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  91. 
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the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  could  be  written  by  none  bat  persons  originally 
Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  education  to  those  whose  names  thej 
bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the  historical  books,  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ornament ;  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmonious  periods ;  the  imagination  is 
not  fired  with  grand  epithets  or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some 
readers  is  not  gratified  07  laboured  antitheses,  high-sounding  lanffuage,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased  wiUi  terse  diction, 
brilliant  expressions,  or  Just  metaphors.  In  short,  the  elegancies  of  composition 
and  style  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  historical  hoiks  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  ^  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon  things  than 
upon  words :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly  relating  what  they  knew, 
without  attempting  to  adorn  their  narratiyes  by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  from  the  persons  Co 
whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  £pistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  a  totally  dififeren t 
manner :  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  from  St.  ^aul.  His 
arguments,  though  irresistible,  are  frequently  deroid  of  method ;  in  the  strength  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  /(n^n  is  overlooked.  The  erudition  there  dis- 
played is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew ;  the  argumentation  there  displayed  is  the 
argumentation  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their 
own  ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognise  in  this  description  the  apostle 
who  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ? 

**  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  several  books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we 
shall  again  find  a  correspondence  which  implies  that  those  books  urejtudjf  ascribed 
to  them.  The  character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the  character  impressed 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  character  of  the 
writer.  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  characteristic  of  St.  John ;  and  these  qua- 
lities characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every  where  the  coa* 
duet  of  St.  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  whidi  are  every  where  discernible  in 
the  tcriiingi  ascribed  to  him.**  ^ 

[ill.]  Thirdly,  The  Circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as 
the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
history  of  tJiose  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity, 

**  Whoever,**  says  Michaelis,  **  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of  writings,  and  ascribe 
them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former  period,  exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger 
of  a  discordancy  with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  relate  to  points  not 
mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as  belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  reli- 
gion, or  schooL  Of  all  books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  New 
Testament  is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  detection :  the  scene  of  action  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
allusions  are  made  to  the  various  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as  to  extend 
even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  as  Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi,  would  have 
been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If,  then,  the  New 
Test  amen t>  thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found,  after 
the  severest  researches,  to  harmonise  with  the  hbtory,  the  manners,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  first  century*  and  since,  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  per- 
fect we  find  the  coinciaence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of 


*  Bp.  Marshes  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  92,  93.  The  reader  will  find  some  very  instmctire 
obserrations  on  the  style  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares's  work,  intitlcd  **  The 
Veracinr  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by  a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories," 
chap.  ill.  pp.  S9 — 38.  Sd  edit 
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bnman  abilities  to  effectuftte  so  wonderful  a  deception.** '    A  few  facts  will  illus- 
trate this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesua  Christ  was  a  real  person,  who  was  born  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifleenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  that,  about  three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor,  condemned  him  to  death ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put 
to  death ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that  Paul  defended 
himself  before  the  Roman  goremors  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king 
Agrippa,  &e.    An  impostor  would  not  write  so  drcwnttantiaUif^ 

Further^  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respecting  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  contemporary  profane  historians^ 
and  incontestably  point  out  the  tinie  when  they  were  written. 

(1.)  Thus  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  principal  proyinces,  Judsea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly  been 
goremed  by  its  own  kings ;  tiie  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  was  discontented 
with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  waa  di^x)sed  to  revolt. 
Two  reli^ouB  sects  are  represented  as  having  the  chief  sway  ameiiff  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  tho  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  rdigion,  deceived 
and  tyrannised  over  the  people,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost  idolised ; 
while  the  latter,  wha  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy,  were  strongly  supported  by 
the  principal  characters  of  the  nation.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then  stand- 
ing, and  was  annually  vbited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  were  scattered 
abroad  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds  These  and  similar  circumstances  are  rather 
presupposed  as  universally  known  than  related  by  the  authors  of  these  writings ; 
and  the^  agree  most  ezaetly  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire,  m  tne  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemporary 
profane  writers. 

(2.)  We  read  in  the  Grospels  that  there  were  publicans,  cht  tax-gatherers,  esta- 
blished at  Capomaum,  and  at  Jericha 

Kow  it  was  in  this  last-mentioned  city  that  the  precious  balm  was  collected ; 
which,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  that  country,  required 
their  service  to  collect  the  duty  imposed  on  it.  And  at  Capemaiun  commenced 
the  transit,  which  botii  Justin  and  Strubo  tell  us  was  extensively  carried  on  by 
the  Aradsans.* 

^3.)  In  Luke  iii.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist, 
while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  Aim,  say* 
hig^  And  wkal  skaU  wedofui  important  question  in  Christian  morality. 

It  has  been  asked  who  these  smdiers  were  P  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ro« 
nian  soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  in  Judaea,  were  engaged  in  any  war.  Kow 
it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  historian  is  not  orparwrai  or 
soldiers^  but  vrparfvofuvoi,  that  is,  men  who  were  actually  wuler  arms  or  marching  to 
battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  use  this  word  without  a  sufficient 
reason,  and  what  that  reason  is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephns** 
account  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us  '  that  Herod 
was  at  thai  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas,  a  petty  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to  her 
father  in  consequence  of  Herod*s  ill-treatment.  The  army  of  Herod,  then  on  its 
march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country  where  John  was 
baptizing ;  and  the  military  men,  who  questioned  him,  were  a  part  of  that  army. 
So  minute,  so  perfect,  and  so  latent  a  coincidence  was  never  discovered  in  a  forgery 
of  later  agea.^ 

*  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol  i  p.  49. 

*  Jnatini  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxr.  c  3.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib.  xvi.  p.  519.  (ed. 
Caaanbont) 

'  Joaephns,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  s.  1,9. 

*  For  the  above  illuatrative  coincidenee  we  arc  indebted  toHichaelis  (vol  L  p..51.)i  and 
for  the  next  foQowing  to  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  78 — 82. 
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(4.)  The  same  erangelist  (Lake  iii.  19,  20.)  relates  that  Serod  like  tetrarek  being 
reproved  by  kirn  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philippe  toife^  and  for 
auihe  mZf  wkUh  Herod  had  dime,  added  yet  this  above  ofl,  that  he  ehui  i^  John  in 
prison. 

It  does  not  appear  what  connection  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  men- 
tioned and  the  place  of  John's  imi^risonment,  tiiou^h  the  context  leads  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  ricinity  of  the  place  uniere  the  Baptist  was  preaching. 
The  erangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — 28.),  who  relates  the  circumstances  of  nis  appre- 
hension and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a  royal  entertainment  given  on  occasion  of 
IIerod*8  birthday,  the  daughter  of  the  saia  Herodias  came  in ;  and  that  the  king, 
being  highly  dehghted  witn  her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever  she 
wished.  Afler  consulting  with  her  mother  Herodias,  she  demanded  tke  head  of 
John  the  Baptist;  and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an 
executioner^  who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  pTow  it  does  not  appear,  from 
the  narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  ((nrecovXaruip)  was 
employed ;  or  why  Herodias  should  have  cherished  such  an  hatred  of  John,  as  to 
instruct  her  dauc^hter  to  demand  the  head  of  the  holy  man.  But  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage from  Josephus  explains  both  eircumstances.  Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually 
at  war  with  Aretas  :  while  his  army  was  on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod 

gave  an  entertainment  in  the  fortress  of  MachsFms,  which  was  at  no  great  distance 
■om  the  place  where  John  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  tbat  war.  It 
was  on  her  account  that  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  oonipelled 
by  ill-treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father ;  and  as  the  war  in  which  Aretas 
was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  daughter,  Herodias 
had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even  when  he  was  marching  to 
battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved  Herod  on  her  account),  at 
that  particular  time  is  thus  clearly  accounted  for.  No  spurious  productions  could 
bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  that  which  is  here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

(5.)  Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxiti.  3 — 5.), 
where  we  have  the  following  account  of  Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  and  his  answer  to  Ananias  :  —  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council^ 
saidt  **  jSIen  and  brethren^  I  have  lived  in  aU  good  conscience  before  God  tpUil  this 
day.*^  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  motUh,  Then  said  Paul,  **  Ood  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall:  for  sittest 
thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law^  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  f  " 
And  they  that  stood  by  said,  "« Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  ?  *'  Then  said  Pauly 
'*  /  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest" — Now,  on  this  passage,  it  has 
been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias  P  2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chrono- 
logy that  Ananias  was  at  that  time  called  the  high  priest,  when  it  is  certain  from 
Josephus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier  ?  And,  3.  How 
it  happened  that  Paul  said,  /  wist  wd,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest,  since  the 
external  marks  of  office  must  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not. 

*^  On  all  these  subjects,**  says  Michaelia,  **  is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period,  a  light  which  b  not  confined  to  the 
present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by 
a  person  who  was  contemporary  to  the  events  which  are  there  relate<l.  Ananias, 
the  son  of  Nebedeni,  was  high  priest  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene, 
supplied  the  Jews  with  com  from  Egypt^,  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period  ^  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the  holding 
of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  dispossessed  of  his 
office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Rome',  whence  he  was  afterwards  released,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high  priest  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  thougn  Josephus*  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title  of 

■  Joseph.  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  '  Acts  xv. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c  6.  |  2. 

'*  Joseph,  lib.  xx  c.  9.  §  2.  and  Bell  Jad.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §  9. 
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a(>xuptvQ  taken  in  the  more  extensive  meaning  of  a  priest,  who  had  a  aeat  and  yoice 
in  the  Sanhedrin  ^;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity 
in  the  Jewish  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  '  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  hi^h  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  with  that  office 
bj  Agrippa',  elapsed  an  mterval  in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant.  Now  it 
happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrin  being  destitute  of  a  president,  he  undertook  of  his  own  authority 
the  discharge  of  that  omce,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny.^  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem, 
might  be  ignorant  that  Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood,  bail 
taken  upon  himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled ;  he  might  therefore  very 
naturally  exclaim,  ^  I  wist  not^  brelhrent  thai  he  teas  the  highprieetr  Admitting 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal  to  recognise  usurped 
authority.  A  passa^  then,  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
brought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  liffht ;  and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the  fifty  t^ws  '  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
their  petition  to  Festus  to  send  him  from  Csesarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on 
the  road  %  are  facts  which  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by 
Josephus,  who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints 
their  profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke."  ^ 

(6.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that  '*  when  St.  Paul  was  sent  from  Csesarea 
to  Rome,  he  was  with  the  other  prisoners  committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer 
of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  that  is,  a  Roman  Cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

^*  Now  it  appears  from  the  account  which  Josephus  has  given  in  his  second  book 
on  the  Jewish  war^  that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Csesarea  was  chiefly  composed  of  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Syria,  But  it  also 
appears,  as  well  from  the  same  book  *  as  from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Antiquities^^ 
that  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  SEBA£TH  or  Augustan, 
the  same  Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by  Cumlnus, 
who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  Procuratorship  of  Judaea,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection."  And  when  Festus,  who  succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to 
send  prisoners  from  Csesarea  to  Rome,  he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care 
of  an  officer  belonging  to  the  select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice, — a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered 
without  consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  moet  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  circumstance,  that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title  of  Au- 
gustan. This  title  was  known  of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  St.  PauL 
from  Cspsarea  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  garrison  of 
Csesarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also  a  small  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified  by  the  epithet  Augustan,  are  circum- 
stances so  minute,  that  no  impostor  of  a  later  age  would  have  known  them.  And 
they  prove  inoontestably,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only 
by  a  person  in  the  situation  of  St.  Luke.*'^' 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history  related  in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of  undesigned  eoinctdeftee  or  correspon- 

'  Apx^p*»  in  the  ploral  number  is  frequently  used  in  tho  New  Testament  when  allusion 
Is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  Jad.  fib.  xx.  c  8.  §  5.  '  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  g  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c  9. 1 2.  '  Acts  xxiii.  12—15. 

'  Acts  XXV.  S.  *  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 54. 

*  BelL  Jud.  UK  iL  c  Id.  §  7.  *  Cap.  12.  §  5.  p.  174. 

^  Antiq.  Jad.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.    '  *'  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx..  c.  6. 

"  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectnres,  part  7.  pp.  8S — 84.  See  also  additional  instances  in  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blant*s  **  Veracity  of  the  Gk>spels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  argued  from  the  unde- 
signed Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,  when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  T, 
wirh  Josephus."  (Lond.  1828.  8va)  And  also  in  th'j  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks's  **llone  Apos* 
toticse,"  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Dr.  Palcy^s  ''Horas  Faulime.**    (London,  1850.  8vo.) 
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dene/,  the  perusal  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  historj  was  taken 
from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  history.  *'  And  the  undestgnednes*  of 
these  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their 
minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  cireurastancee  in  which 
they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances  occiur,  and  the  circuitous 
references  by  which  they  are  traced  out,)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been 
produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contriyanoe.  But  coincidences 
from  which  these  causes  are  excluded,  and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be 
accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for 
their  foundatioa.**  ^ 

These  coineidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  most  masterly 
manner  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  '*  HorsB  Paulina,**  from  which  admirable  treatise  the 
following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  ailment  he  assumes  no- 
thing but  the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  m  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes  the  reaaer.  His  letters 
are  connected  with  his  history  in  the  Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous circumstances  found  in  them.  By  examining  and  comparing  iJiese  circum- 
stances, we  observe  that  the  history  ana  the  epistles  are  neither  of  them  taken  from 
the  other,  but  are  independent  documents  unknown  to,  or  at  leai>t  unconsuited  by, 
each  other ;  but  we  find  the  substance,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history, 
reco;;nised  in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references  which  can  neither  be  imputed 
to  deMigUj  nor,  without  a  foundation  in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by 
hints  and  expressions,  and  sinffle  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  f(>rth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to  the  place  in 
-which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency  or  agreement. 
These,  we  know,  are  effects  which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at 
the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned  coincidences 
arc  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of 
fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  de- 
pends upon  a  large  deduction  of  particulars,  which  cannot  be  abstracted  but  which 
carry  great  weiffht  of  evidence. 

It  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  verv  letters  which  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Christian  history.  The  ^at  object  of 
niodtrn  research  is  to  come  at  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst 
the  obscurities,  the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found, 
we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark ;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  The  facts 
which  ther  disclose  generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design 
to  Duslead  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to  PauPs  Epistles 
with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  than  to  record  any  part  of  his  nistory,  though  in  fact  it  is 
made  public  dy  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed  before  the  confusions 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    2.  That  the  Gospela 
were  not  made  up  of  reports  and  stories  current  at  the  time ;  for  a  man  cannot  be 
led  by  reports  to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  present  and 
active.  3.  ^hat  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant 
set  of  men,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  which  the  false  representations  of 
infidelity  would  make  them ;  and  that  these  letters  are  not  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.    4.  That  the  history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated 
with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself, 
that  if  PauFs  story  ^not  the  miraculous  part^  be  admitted  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
reject  the  rest  as  faoulous.     For  example ;  if  we  believe  Paul  to  have  been   a 
preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also  believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  James,  and  other  apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life, 
and  who  published  the  same  things  concerning  him  which  Paul  taught.    5.  That 
Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment.    6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufierinffs, 
and  that  the  church  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
attended  with  dangers ;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages,  as  well  as  direct 
Ones.    7*  Paul,  in  these  Epistles,  asserts,  in  positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  perform- 
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ftnoe  of  miracles,  properly  so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have  exposed  the  falsity, 
if  there  had  been  any.— (GraL  iii.  5 ;  Rom.  zv.  18,  19. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by  Paul  was  real,  and 
proves  not  only  Uiat  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  history  devoted  themselves 
to  lives  of  toil  and  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also 
that  the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history,  and  a  com- 
panion of  his  travels ;  which  establishes  the  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history ;  for  though  there  are  instances  of  tecoiSL 
parts  being  forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  fi^ennine  and  the 
first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  any  man  voluntarily 
undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as  Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of 
a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if 
false,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  P  And  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  Paul's  education  were  aeainst  his  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first 
violent  opposition  to  it  evidently  snowed.^ 

Further :  there  are  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who  were  his  friends ; 
two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.  In  private  letters  to  intimate 
companions  some  expression  would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there 
were  any.  Yet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  is  perceived ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ  and  Paul  are  alluded  to  as 
true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  m  historical  circumstances  and  facts, 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also  an  undesigned  agreement  throughout, 
between  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the 
account  of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every  instance  of 
this  kind  bespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves  notice  as  a  branch  of  internal 
evidence.  The  Epbties  of  Paul  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
of  sound  judgment,  auick  conception,  crowded  thought,  fluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  acoomplisfa  the  point  at  which  he 
aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts. 
Brouffht  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His 
speech  to  tne  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  hb  behaviour  and  addresses  to 
Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &C.,  prove  his  sagacity,  his  Judicious  selection  of  topics, 
and  his  skill  in  reasoning.  The  violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts 
to  have  persecuted  the  mrst  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that  breathes 
in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  seeming  discordances,  which,  however,  are  easily  recon- 
cileable  b^  attending  to  his  ardent  temper,  aad  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  con- 
duct in  different  periods  of  his  life.  His  rage  aj^inst  the  Christians  fowinff  to 
strong  Jewish  prejudices)  was  furious  and  unrestrained',  and  unjustifiable  against 
any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Epbties  manifest 
a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by  a  calmer  principle.  After  hb  oonversion,  Paul 
was  at  the  same  time  prudent,  steady,  and  araent.  He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
had  been  before ;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  obtain  hb  purposes,  he 
employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the  merciful  and  mighty  power  of  GrOD.  The 
religion  he  embraced  accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  whidi  vn  related  in  the  hwHk  of  Acts,  and 
which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  hb  Epbties,  harmonise  every  seeming  contra- 
diction in  hb  character,  and  thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his 
history  and  of  hb  Episties. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there  not  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  thb  Apostie,  as  it  is  delineated  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the  style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  hb  Epbties  ?  Do 
thejr  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  same  energy,,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous  sim- 
plicity, the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the  same  strength  and 
yieour  of  untutored  genius ;  strong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but  without  tiie 
reioements  of  art  or  science?    Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a 


■  Paley's  Hono  Pauline,  in  the  conclusion.    Palsy's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  if. 
chap.  7.  *  Acts  viit  3.,  ix.  1. 
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nice  agreement  between  the  cbaracter  of  Peter  given  in  the  wriitn|(8  of  others,  and 
exemplified  iu  bis  own  if  the  one  bad  been  a  fiction,  or  the  other  apurious.  It  is 
the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in  the  Gospel  historv,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  aa  graven  b^  the 
Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impression  of  his  letters.  This  is  an 
argument  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.' 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  materials  for 
pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undesigned  coincidences  of  dif- 
ferent kmds.  Dr.  Paley  *,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  *,  have  both  produced 
some  instances  of  it  between  the  Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add, 
in  the  last  place,  tliat  the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style 
of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  Epistle  that  bears  his  name^  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is  peculiar  in 
an  author's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
being  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  writer.^  Writings  so  cir- 
cumstanced prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  be  genuine. 


>  T 
•  Evid 


'.  G.  Taylor's  Essay  on  the  Condnct  and  Character  of  Peter, 
-^vid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  ■  Intcmid  Evidences,  pp.  207 — 210, 

*  The  foIlowinG^  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
^hn,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 


John, 

Ch.L  I.  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning— 6  iB^offdfitBa,  which  we  have  contem- 
plated^K^ncerning  the  living  word. 

n.  5.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word,  truly 
in  that  roan  the  love  of  God  is  perfected. 

II.  6.  He  who  saith  he  abidcth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked.    See  ch.  lit  24.,  ir.  13.  16. 

XL  8. 1  write  to  yon  a  new  commandment. 

III.  1 1 .  This  is  the  message  which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  shoold  love 
one  another. 

IL  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away,  and  the 
light  which  is  true,  now  shineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  block  to  him. 

11.  13.  Toung  children,  I  write  to  you, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father. 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  him  from  the 
beginning. 

IL  29.  Every  one  who  workcth  righteous- 
ness, is  begotten  of  God.  See  also  ill  9.,  v.  I. 

m.  I.  Behold  how  great  lov«  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God ! 

III.  2.  We  shaU  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is. 

III.  8.  He  who  worketh  sin  is  of  the 
devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

III.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  brethren,  that 
the  world  hateth  you. 

rV.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was  mani- 
fested,  that  God  sent  his  Son,  the  only  be- 


C\l  L  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the  word 
14.,  And,  c0cao-<^f0a,  we  beheld  his  glory. 
4k  In  him  was  life. 
14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me.  he  will  keep 
my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bring  forth  fhiit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me. 

XTH.  84.  A  new  commandment  I  give  to 
yon, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
yon. 

L  6.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness. 

9.  That  was  the  true  lisht. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  to.  him. 

XVIL  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent 

nL  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  again. 

6.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit. 

L  12.  To  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  namei 

XVII.  24.  Be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  inay  behold  my  glory. 

VnL  44.  Ye  are  of  your  &ther  the  devil 
— He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 

XV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
will  also  persecute  you. 

III.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  be 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must  (as  Dr. 
Jortin  has  forcibly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father  Hardouin's 
atheistical  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century;  who,  according  to  his 
fantastical  account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  surpassed 
in  abilities  all  the  ancients  and  modems;  forged  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  whom  we  call  classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets, 
but  also  great  mathematicians^  chronologers,  geographers,  astro- 
nomers, and  critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  their  proper  places 
names  and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons^  Attic  months,  Olympiads,  and 
Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  astronomical  calculations  and  tables,  voyages,  inscriptions. 
Fasti  Capitolini^  fragments,  manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  collation  of 
authors  with  each  other  J 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
many  of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the 
New  Testament  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

ft 

Epiade*  GcspeL 

gotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  might  lire  helieveth  on  him  might  not  perish,  bat  have 

through  him.  everlasting  life. 

IV.  12.  No  man  bath  seen  God  at  any  L  18.  No  man  bath  seen  God  at  any 
time.  time.                   . 

V.  is.  These  things  I  have  written  to  you  XX.  31.  These^  things  are  written,  that 
who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  ye  might  believe  that  Jesns  is  the  Christ  the 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  Son  of  (rod,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  life  through  his  name. 

Son  of  God. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  XIY.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in 
his  will,  he  heareth  ns.  my  name,  I  wiU  do  it. 

y.  20.  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  XVIL  2.  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over 
given  OS  an  understanding,  that  we  know  him  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as 
that  is  tme,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  many  as  thon  hast  given  him.  3.  And  this 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  ^  This  is  the  is  eternal  life,  that  they  mi^t  know  thee  the 
true  God  and  eternal  lift.  only  tme  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 

hast  sent  (ICackuight  on  the  Epistles,  P»ef. 
to  1  John,  sect  ii.) 

>  Bemarks  on  Eccles.  Hist  vol.  I.  pp.  88.  el  nq.  Less's  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, transUUed  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1 — ^26.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 54.  Simpson's 
Internal  Evidences,  pp.  160—165.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  IL  book  ii. 
pp.  687—692.  Stoech,  de  Canone,  p.  89.  Pictet,  Th^ologie  Chr^tienne,  tome  i.  p.  83. 
Emesti  Interpw  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii  pp.  147.  et  aeq.  See  also  a  very  copious  discussion  of 
the  Evidences  for  the  Authentici^  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dr.  CooTs  Inquiry  into  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament    Edinburgh,  1821.  Svo, 
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SECT.  IIL 

OW  THB  VHOOBRUPTU)    PBBBEBYATIOir    OV    THB    BOOKS    OV    ZHX   OLD    AtTD    KXW 

issTJkjnxm. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
asked,  whether  those  books  have  not  long  since  been  destroyed?  And 
whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uneorrupted  f  To 
these  inquiries  we  reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and 
satisfactory  with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that  they 
have  descended  to  us  entire  and  uneorrupted  in  any  thing  material ; 
—  such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  production  of 
antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament^  although  the  Jews 
have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  this  charge  has  never  been 
substantiated,  and,  in  fact»  the  thin^  itself  is  morally  impossible.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  foigery 
in  the  first  instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  liave  not 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  corruptcKl.  But,  to  be  more  particular, 
we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  ut  no  proof  tn*  vestige  whatever  of  suck  pretended  alter^ 
ation. 

The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the  genuine  and  uneor- 
rupted work  of  one  sinsle  person,  and  have  equally  respect^  ever/  part  of  it 
Indeed,  if  thej  had  mutilatea  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubtless 
have  expunged  froni  them  every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated  a^nst 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when  coidd  such  an  alteration  or 
corruption  have  been  executed  ?  It  was  not  possible,  shortlv  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  for  the  memory  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too 
recent  for  anv  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  public  not4>- 
riety  would  have  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generation  lived,  who  were  zealous 
ff>r  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiy.  31^  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  cifil  governors  or  judges,  who 
braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of  government  established  in  the  sacred 
books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  bbfokb 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apoades,  tine  prophets  who  flourished  from  Samuel  to 
Malachi,  and  who  were  neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reprovincr  the  sins  both  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  would  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  olence  in  silence.  After 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  books  of  Moses  were  kept  in  Uie 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry  that  continued  to  subsist  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  either  kingdom  without  opposition  and 
detection  from  the  other,  of  which  some  notice  must  have  been  taken  in  their  his- 
torical books.  Besides,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  ot 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  have  passed  without  censure  from 
them  who  rebuked  tneir  hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and  wickedness  wit^  so  much 
severity.  If  there  had  been  any  alteration  or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  the 
work  either  of  one  or  of  many  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  it,  without  being  exposed ;  nor  that  any  one  could  have  vanity  enough  to 
expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  /a^ts  in  a  book  so  universally  read  and  so 
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tanch  esteemed.  The  unity  of  design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the 
uniform  reference  to  the  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throushout  the  Old  Tes-* 
tament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in  corruptmg  or  altering  any 
part  of  it.  In  a  word,  no  man  or  number  of  men  could  make  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  without  being  exposed.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  design,  who  would  not  also 
have  had  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity  of  makinff  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
natural  tempers  of  mankind,  in  order  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  Arrsa  the  birth  of 
Christy  out  of  malice  to  the  Christians,  and  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  arguments 
and  evidences  for  proving  their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  ex- 
punged or  falsified  those  memorable  prophecies  concerning  Cnrist  which  were  so 
irrerraii^bly  cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  apostles.  But  no  such  obliteration  or 
alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the  oontnuy,  those  very  passages  have  continued 
in  their  original  purity,  and  are  sometimes  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation. 

2,  Infacty  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  of  Christy  could  the  Jews 
corrupt  or  falsify  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  for, 

[i.]  Before  that  events  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the 
Jews,  especially  to  the  law^  would  render  any  forgery  or  material 
change  in  their  contents  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among 
the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  people,  who  possessed  that  land,  would 
suffer  it  to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
separate  interests,  made  it  more  diflicult  to  alter  their  law  than  that  of  other  nations 
leas  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain  stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly 
read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel  ^ ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark, 
for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it.'  Their  king  was  required 
to  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  Mtf 
Levites,  and  to  read  thsrein  aU  the  days  of  his  life  * ;  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  au  the  statutes,  which  the  Lord  had  spohen  to 
them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ^ ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children^ ;  besides  which,  a 
severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any  addition  to  or  diminu- 
tion from  the  law*'  Now  such  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  foivet  rather  than 
enjoin  them  to  rememTOr  it ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know  and 
observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  manner  the  trustees  and 
guardinns  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to 
teach  their  children,  must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  ana  Levites  must  have 
had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  cop^  of  it,  as  being  the  law 
of  the  land.  Further,  afler  the  people  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the 
people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law;  and 
the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of 
them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captives 
into  Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead ;  and 
the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was  sent  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Oodof  the  land  \ 
or  several  years  afterwards  from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who  was  constituted  by  Sanballat  the 
first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.*  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means 
the  Saiiiantans  had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  day ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee 

'  DtuU  xxxi.  9^13.;  Josh.  viiL  34,  35.;  Neh.  vui.  1—5.  >  Dent  xxxi.  86. 

■  Dent.  xviL  IS,  19.        «  Lcvit.  x.  11.        •  Dent.  vL  7.        «  I>eut.  iv.  9.  xii  32. 
'  9  Kings  xvil  27. 
*  Neh.  xiiik  98.    Josephus,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.    Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  93. 
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characters  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  daT)»  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  haTinff  learned  the  Chaldee  lanffiiage  during  their  seventy 
years*  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jealousy  and  hatred,  which  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery ;  and  the  general  agree- 
ment between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now 
extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same. 
Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  cor- 
rupted or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  SamaritanI ;  which,  afler  more 
than  two  thousand  years*  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the 
other  as  any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the  un- 
avoidable Slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  erery  Sabbath-day ' ; 
which  was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the 
observation  of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made,  were  so  many  additional  secu- 
rities. To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred 
writings  is  another  guarantee  for  their  integrity ;  so  great  indeed  was  that  reverence, 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus',  they  would  sufier  any 
torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of 
inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest  possible  alteration  in 
their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law, 
passed  their  own  notions  as  traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  tra- 
ditions, but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  urged  them  to  search  the  Scriptures  ^ ;  which 
he  doubtless  would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  tiiey  had  been  falsified  or  cor- 
rupted ;  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  appeals  directly  to 
the  writings  of  Moses.^  It  is  also  known,  that  during  the  time  of  Christ  th6  Jews 
were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  others 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsification  or  cor- 
ruption utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews  could  not  falsify  or  corrupt 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 

[ii.]  So  neither  were  these  writings  falsified  or  corrupted  AFTEB  the 
birth  of  Christ 

m 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  for  their 
Scriptures,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  guard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  Iflive  rendered  any  material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had 
been  attempted ;  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jeto*^  they  would 
have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  desij^, 
indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews 
(who  were  dispersed  in  every  country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to 
collect  all  the  then  existing  copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Christiati8,h 
would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews;  nor  could  any  such  attempt 
have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians. 

3.  The  admirable  Agreement  of  all  the  ancient  Paraphrases  and 
Versions  ^^  and  of  the  writuigs  of  JosephuB,  with  the  Old  Teetameat  as 

^  Dr.  Bentley's  Bemarks  on  Freethinking,  part  i  remark  27.  (voL  v.  p.  144.  of  Bp> 
Bandolph's  Enchiridion  Theologicum,  Svo.    Oxford,  1792.) 

•  Acts  xiil  14,  15.  27.;  Luke  iv.  17—20. 

'  Philo,  apnd  Euseb.  de  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  c  2.    Josephns  contra  Apion.  lib.  I  §  8. 

*  John  V.  39.  *  John  v.  46,  47. 

'  The  Old  Testament  has  been  translated  into  a  great  number  of  languages;  bnt  the 
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it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present 
time,  forbid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  now 
in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa-' 
ment  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty),  tohich  are  known 
to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncorrupted  preservation^ 

These  maniuciiptfl,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  part  and  some 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  dd- 
signedh  altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either  by  Jews 
or  ChnstianB.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and 
mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  but  they  are 
not  all  uniformly  incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  woras  or  passages ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  various  readlnss, 
which  hare  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  die 
collation  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that  their  laborious 
collations  aobrd  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  im* 
portant  passages.  80  far,  however,  are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches 
from  bemff  either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them  the 
greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of  revealed 
relieion ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  lanyiage,  with  each  oUier  and  with 
our  Bibles.* 

11.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  un- 
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ooly  versions,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  are  those  which  were  made  either  previoiuily 
to  the  Christian  era,  or  very  shortly  afiLer  its  commencement  At  that  period,  almost  all 
the  books  of  ^e  Old  Law  had  been  translated  into  Chaldee,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East,  with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language;  the  whole  had 
been  rendered  into  Qreek  (two  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty-two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were  still  less  acquainted  with  Hebrew; 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  first,  or  rery  early  in  the  second  centary,  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Christians.  These  three  yersions  have  been  preserred 
to  onr  time;  nnmerons  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of  them  are  extant;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  diiferences,  they  represent  to  ns  the  same  text, 
the  same  books,  ^  same  predictions,  and  the  same  phraseai  Now  this  agreement  is  not 
the  result  of  any  design  on  the  jpart  of  the  translators,  or  of  any  fraud  on  the  pan  of 
learned  men.  These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  from  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  rivalship  which  stiU  subsists.  The 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  consulted  by  the  Hebrews,  remained 
unknown  to  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands 
only  for  two  or  three  centuries.  The  Christians  of  Syria  knew  as  little  of  the  Greek  version 
as  ike  Greeks  did  of  the  Syriac;  and  the  Greek  version, — ^which  was  diffused  throughout 
the  West,  and  trandated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this  secon4  form,  became 
the  object  of  exclusive  respect  in  the  Romish  Church, — could  not  borrow  any  thing  from 
the  other  versions,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utteriy  igno- 
rant. The  agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses,  ft  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
as  they  never  could  have  heard  that  these  versions  belonged  to  rival  and  hostile  churches, 
and  were  the  work  of  inveterate  enemies,  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christians,  of  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  Alexandrian  Jews.  They  do,  however,  agree  toge* 
ther.  Therefore  they  give  ns,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  ^e  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  ptecisely  as  it  was  extant  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Cell^rier,  de  TOrigine 
Anthentique  et  Divine  de  VAncten  Testament,  pp.  148 — 151« 
*  Bp.  Tomline*s  Elements  of  Christ.  TheoL  vol.  L  p.  13. 
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testimonies^  adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament^  are^  in  a  great  measure^ 
applicable  to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  un- 
corrupted.     But^  to  be  more  particular^  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  is  manif est y  from  their  Contents  ; 

For,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  we  find  the  verj 
same  facta  (not  myths),  and  the  very  same  doctrines^  universally  received  by  the 
Christians,  which  we  of  the  present  day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  bath  impos" 
sible  and  impracticable y  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be 
fovnd  in  history, 

\\,']  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their  authors ;  and  before 
thetr  death  copies  were  dispersed  amone  £e  dififerent  communities  of  Christiana, 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  then  Jcnown  world.  Within  twenty  years  after 
the  ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  woula  the  use  of 
them  be  connned  to  public  worship ;  for  these  books  were  not,  like  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  public  in- 
vestigation. When  the  booKs  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  publisoed  to  the 
world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence 
for  writings  thatddivered  an  authentic  and  inspired  history  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  from  unquestionable  authoritv,  copies  were  multiplied  and  dis- 
seminated as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  increased ;  and  translations 
Vere  made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  to 
corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  (without  violating  all  probability),  that  alt  Christians  should  agree  in  a 
design  of  changing  or  corrupting  the  original  books ;  and  if  some  only  should  make 
the  attempt,  the  uncorruptea  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
posing there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something  chang^, 
addec^  or  taken  away ;  yet  there  were  manv  other  copies  and  other  tranSations,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the 
facts  which  they  record ;  so  neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  after 
their  decease^  without  bein^  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved 
in  the  churches.  The  Christians,  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  or  by  their 
immediate  successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them 
copies  of  their  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and  preserved. 
Now  (as  we  have  already  seen'),  we  have  an  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  back- 
wards from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles ; 
and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation. Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed; 
oommentariei  were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts  were  collated,  and  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  wer#  put  forth.  These  sacred  records,  being  universally 
regarded  as  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Chris- 

-  - 

• 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History;  references  to  which  may  be  seen  in  the  general  index  to  his  works, 
article  Scriptures.  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Mar^,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Augustine. 

*  See  pp.  70—85.  supr<i. 
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tians  with  peculiar  respect,  as  beiog  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  authority 
belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whateyer  controversies,  therefore,  arose  among 
different  sects  (and  the  church  was  very  early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on 
doctrinal  points;,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed 
to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy ;  conse- 
quently it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impracticable,  that  any  roan  or  body 
of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them  in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into 
them  a  single  expression  to  favour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence, 
without  bemff  detected  b^  thousands.  ^  If  one  party  was  inclined  either  to  omit 
what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  insert  wnat  might  afford  them  additional 
support,  there  was  always  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect  the 
fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  own  manuscripts,  liiey  had 
not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though 
the  corruption  therefore  might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  tlie  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  tran- 
scribet^  beyond  all  comparison,  more  nrequentl/  than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek 
author.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts 
must  have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to 
doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than  the  tempt- 
ation. The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different  places,  and  the  Epistles, 
which  were  addressed  to  different  communities,  were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  a  thing  impossible,  for 
it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed, 
nor  without  a  general  combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed  before 
Christianity  had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such  a  combination  had 
been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  becoming  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  And  ecclesiastical  historians  are  tUent  on  such  a 
combination.  The  silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  agunst  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  ^nerallj 
known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important  in  reference  to  a  fact  which,  if  it 
ever  exuted,  miif^  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions, 
therefore,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corruptions  must 
have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended 
to  them  all.*^  *  Indeed,  though  all  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it ;  and  if  even  both  teachers  and  people 
had  been  disposed  to  have  committed  such  a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their 
adversaries  would  not  fail  to  have  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and 
Heathens,  whose  only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from  such  corruption.  In  a  word, 
even  thouj^h  the  silence  of  their  adversaries  hadtfavoured  so  strange  an  enterprise, 
yet  the  different  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among 
Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  iL  Indeed,  if  any  materiu  alteration 
had  been  attempted  bv  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ; 
and,  on  the  other  hano,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  inrecon* 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  daj.  Now  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  m  the  east, 
the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the 
eastern  and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was 
altered  or  falsified. 

3.  The  uncomipted  preaervation  of  tlie  New  Testament  is  further 
e'vident,  from  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuecripts* 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10,  11. 
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The  manoflcripts  of  tbe  New  Testament  which  are  extant  are  £ir  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  aingle  classic  author  whomsoever:  there  have  been  examined, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts.*  These 
manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire ;  most  of  them  contain  only  the  Gkxipels ; 
others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  yery  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  they  have  been  found  in  places  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  from  one  extremity  o{  Europe  to 
the  other.  Seyeral  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelye  hundred  years  old,  and  give  us 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with 
each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain  b^  examining  the  critical  editions 

?ublished  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Gnesbach,  8<£olz,  Lachmann,  and 
'ischendorf.*  The  thirty  thousand  various  readings  %  which  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  hundred  emd  fifty  thousand  which 
Griesbach*s  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in  no  degree  whatever  aJBTeet  the  general 
credit  and  integrity  of  the  text  1»  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the 
more  numerous  are  the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  origmal,  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated 
and  ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts;  and  the. most 
depraved^  muiikUedy  and  inacevrate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are  those  of  which 
we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a  single  manuscript  extant. 
Such  are  Athenaeus,  Clemens  Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  for- 
midable mass  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
collators,  not  one  tenth— nay,  not  one  hundredth  part  —  either  makes  or  can 
make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any 
modern  version.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription, 
grammatical  and  verbal  differences^  such  as  tne  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense,  afiect  it  only  in  pas* 
Bflc^es  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geographical  circumstances,  or  other 
collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration  in  things 
of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For, 
either  the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doctrine  in  question 
from  other  undupnted  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  This  observation  particularly 
applies  to  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity ;  which  some 
persons  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the  New  Testament,  because  a  few  con- 
troverted passages  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  them ;  but  these  doctrines  are 
wriiten,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  worst 
manuscript  eitant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  faiih,  or  destroy  one  moral 
precepty  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  mott  explicit  terms.  All  the  omissions  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  Mating  either  to  faith  or  morals ;  and  all  tlie 
additions^  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts  already  collated,  do  not 
iiitro<luce  a  single  point  essential  either  to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be 
found  in  the  Compfutensian  or  Elzevir  editions.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  through  all  the 
countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
nniformly  been  held,  and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them  ; 
and  so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  manuscripts  from  being 
hostile  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as 
some  sceptics  have  boldly  affirmed,  and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended), 

•  Scholz,  Nov.  Test  Grsecnm  Prolegom.  cap.  vL  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii. — cxix. 

'  See  an  account  of  the  principal  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  infra. 
Vol.  lY.  pp.  151 — 284.;  and  of  the  critkal  editions  above  mentioned  inppw  126, 126.  128 — 
140.  of  the  same  volume. 

'  The  various  readiogs  in  the  New  Testament  are  fully  considered,  if^fra^  in  Vol  IT. 
pp.  48 — 65. 
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that  the^  afford  us^  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof  that 
they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference  against  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  **  We  all  distinguish  between  the  substance 
ana  the  circumslancei  of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy 
the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he  possesses  in  general 
the  9en»e  of  a  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  because  of  some  defects 
or  interjx>lations  in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting  the  true 
reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwith- 
standing they  contain  some  mistakes  and  inconsistences.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication,  which 
is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ;  or  why  a  standing  miracle  should  lie 
wrought  to  prevent  accidents  happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed 
to  aflSct  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings.**  ^ 

4.  The  last  testimonj,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament^  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Ancient  Versions  and  Quotations  from  ity  which  are  made  in  the  writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  y  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding 
fathers  of  the  church* 

The  testimony  of  Vbrsiohs,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathers  and  other  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.'  The  Quotatioms  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  frequently 
observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospeb  and  Epistles  might  be  compiled  from  the 
various  passages  dispersed  in  their  commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though 
these  citations  were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made 
with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  regard  to 
the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the  original 
records  from  which  they  were  extracted :  —  an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the 
purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved.  The  idle 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  which  some 
opposers  of  divine  revdation  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  falls  com* 
pletely  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.'  Nor  do  we  hazard  too  much  in  saying, 
that  if  all  the  ancient  writings  now  extant  in  Europe  were  collected  toother,  the 
bulk  of  them  would  by  no  means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken 


>  Rev.  R  Bnmside's  **  Beligion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Essays,"  vol  I  p.  327. 

*  See  pp.  70^93.  ntprtL 

*  The  objection  above  alluded  to  is  founded  on  the  foUowing  passage,  oocorring  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Victor  Tnnnnensis,  an  Afincan  bishop,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  **  Messala  V.  C.  Coss.  Constantinopoli.  jubente  Anastasio  Imperatore, 
sancta  evanj^lia,  tamqnam  ab  idiotis  evangelistis  composite,  reprchendantur  et  emen- 
dantur."  (Vict  Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Ihea  Temp.)  Le.  /n  l*«  conMuUhip  of 
Mesmda  (A.D.  506),  at  CotuiamtuwpU^  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasiu*^  the  holy  Gospels, 
as  being  composed  by  iUileraU  enanMlisis,  are  censured  and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  wo 
may  remark,  in  addition  to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  design 
upon  the  Gospels  was,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution;  for  if  any  falsiti- 
cation  of  them  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised  in  the  East,  where 
Anastasius  was  universally  hated  1  It  would,  in  fact,  have  cost  that  emperor  his  crown 
and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really  designed  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Gospels,  the 
historians  of  that  time,  who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  malpractices, 
would  not  ful  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  bis  infamy.  _But  |jhey  are 
totally  silent* 
1015.  (p.  08. 
rid  ion  Theol 
voL  a  pp.  759, 760.  folio  edit. 
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from  the  New  Testament  alone ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  semblance  of 
reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virsil,  or 
Caesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as  they  led  them,  than  he  could  question  whether 
those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  are  reaUj  their 
productions.^ 

IIL  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant,  it  has 
been  objected  that  some  of  those  books  are  now  wanting^  which  once 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation, 
and  that  none  of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings),  ever  were  or  could  be  lost;  and,  consequently,  that  no 
sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  canon  of 
Scripture* 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very  unsuitable 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to  suffer  a  book  written 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  saj,  that 
he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of  books  (that  is,  bj  his  own  extraordinary 
impressions  on  men*s  minds  caused  them  to  be  written),  and  afterwards  permitted 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  If  thej  were 
not  serviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  mankind  in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great 
ends  of  being,  why  were  they  at  first  given  P  If  thej  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kmd  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again  take  them  away. 
How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both  against  the  wisdom  and  ^roodness  of 
Divine  rrovidence,  may  easily  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  will  think  impartially 
on  the  matter.  This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong  when  we  consider  the 
great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  aces  took  to  preserve  those  books  which 
are  now  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with 
whom  thev  were  intrusted  were  under  circumstances,  in  which,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  preserved 
them.  To  instance  only  that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes',  when  although  that  monster  of  iniquity  laid  their  temple 
and  their  citj  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred  books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at 
length  published  a  decree,  Uiat  all  those  should  sufier  immediately  death  who  did 
not  resiffn  their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and  care  was 
taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred  books  was 
such  as  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  to  secure  them  from  perish^ 
ing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  indeed  no  less  can  be 
reasonably  imagined  of  those  who  looked  upon  these  books  as  discovering  the 
method  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  and  that  religion  for  which  they  willingly  sacri* 

'  Ernest!,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151—156.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  vi,  pp. 
650 — 672.;  4ta  vol.  til.  pp.  459 — 470.  Stosch,  De  Canone,  pp.  85.  et  seq,  Moldenhawcr, 
Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196—198.  Less,  pp.  S4.S— 266.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the 
Kew  Test  vol.  i.  pp.  120—126.  Michaelis,  rol.  i.  pp.  23 — 69.  and  vol  it  pp«  a62->374. 
Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxiz.  xxx. 
258,  259.  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  152 — 159. 
Abbadie,  Traits  de  la  V^rite  de  la  Religion  Cbr^tienne,  rol.  IL  pp.  45 — 57.  Yemet, 
Traite  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48 — 76.  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks 
on  Freethinking,  remark  xxxii.  (in  Enchirid.  Theoi  vol.  v.  pp.  154 — 175.) 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xii  c  7.     Sec  also  1  Mace  i.  56.  67. 
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ficed  both  themselves  and  all  tKej  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous  persecution 
of  the  Jews  bj  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also  under  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
evident  that  the  warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the  faithful  preserved  them ;  and 
although  the  emperor  Dioclesianin  his  imperial  edict,  among  otner  cruelties,  enacted 
that  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  burnt  wherever  they  were  found  ^ ;  jet  as  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  the  Christians  baffled  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
rage  in  all  other  instances,  so  thej  frustrated  it  very  remarkably  in  this  instance. 
}7or  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  languages  or  by 
means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the  most  oistant  countries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  how  improbable 
it  IS,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any  book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired, — 
so  diffused  into  the  most  distant  countries, — the  copies  of  which,  or 
of  translations  from  them,  would  also  be  continually  multiplying  and 
increasing, — could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by  any  human  force  or 
power,  or  much  less  by  any  careless  neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably 
perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly,  we  may 
observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection,  that  some  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the  common  notion,  that  the 
books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of 
them  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous 
notion,  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  "^^P  (s^PHtfR),  which  we  render  book^ 
properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of 
writing,  however  small ;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  call 
every  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  what  we  translate  a  hill  of  dioorcement  (Deut.  xziv.  1.)  is  in  the  original  a 
hook  of  divorcement ;  and  the  short  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  i.  1.)  is  termed  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  hook  of  the  generation  of  Jetus 
Christ.  So  in  Matt.  xix.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  hook  of  divorce- 
ment. In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab  in  2.  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek ;  as  also  the  king  of  Syrians  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  v.  5.' 

2.  Tliat  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  not  now  extant,  were  writ- 
ten, not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural  assistance,  but  by 
those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers  of  chronicles  *,  an  office 
of  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
prophets. 

•  Eascb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 

'  Many  simitar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  profane  writers,  in  which  Uttert  are 
called  Ifookt.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  following,  taken  from  the  father  of  profane 
history,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called :— Relating  the  conspiracy  of  Harpagus  against 
Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he  says,  that  Harpagus  communicated  his  intentions  to  Cyrus  in 
a  lettfr;  whic^  as  all  the  roads  leailing  to  Persia  were  guarded  by  the  king's  troops,  ho 
sewed  up  in  the  bclty  of  a  hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most  trusrjr  domestics  — 
Attfhtf  Ki|x«n|frdl^M$,  KtA  h^curxi^af  roirov  r^v  ywrrtpa,  «al  o^kv  iatarlKcu,  »s  H  f7x*>  ^^ 
44r40fiict  BIBAION,  yp^at  rd  qI  mK9€,  lib.  i.  c.  123.  touL  L  p.  1S4.  ed.  Schweighaeusen 
lirmdint.  1817. 

'  See  2  Sam.  viil  16.  (marginal  rendering)  and  S  Kings  xviii.  13- 
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3.  But,  sapposing  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  by  those 
who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  they  were  not  written  by  inspiration. 

This  argument  is  forciblj  stated  bj  Augustine*  in  tlie  following  manner:  —  "In 
the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several  things  are  mentioned,  which 
are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the 
prophets  wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ;  and 
vet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  which  the  church  of  God  receives. 
The  reason  of  which  I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  that 
those  very  persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  thinp  which  are  of  the 
hij^hest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only  as  faithful  historians,  and  at 
other  times  as  prophets  under  the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these 
writings  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to 
themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them ;  the  former  are 
of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  cano- 
nical.** In  addition  to  this  observation,  we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  prophecy 
always  have  their  authors*  names  expressed,  and  commonly  they  are  repeated  in  the 
books  themselves.  But  in  the  historical  books  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for 
specifying  the  names  of  their  authors ;  because,  in  matters  of  fact  which  are  past,  an 
author  may  easily  be  disproved,  if  he  relates  what  b  false  concerning  his  own  times, 
or  concerning  times  of  which  there  are  memorials  still  extant.  But  the  credit  of 
prophecies  concerning  things,  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very  long  time, 
must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the  prophet  only ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  names  of  the  prophets  should  be  annexed,  in  order  that  their 
predictions  might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered  by 
men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  true 
prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canonical  writing 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was  canonical. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of  God  the  Greek 
poems  of  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides,  for  passages  are  quoted  from  them 
by  Paul.* 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  supposed  to  be 
lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though  under  different  ap- 
pellations ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  there  were  never  de- 
signed for  religious  instruction,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Thus, 

[i.]  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7.,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  laws ;  for  whoever 
imparUaUy  examines  that  passage  will  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else 
but  a  collection  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii.]  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lardy  cited  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.,  and  supposed 
also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic  ^  that  very  record  which,  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it, 
and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshfia.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  short  account  of  that  victory,  together  with  some  directions  for  Joshua*s  private 
use  and  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  subsequent  war,  but  in  no  respect  what- 
ever dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  no  part  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures. 

^  De  CivitateDei,  lib.  xviil  c.  3S. 

'  Aratns  is  cited  in  Acts  xriL  28.;  Menander  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.;  and  Epimenides  ia 
Titos  L  12. 
s  Dr.  Lightfoot. 
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[iiL]  The  Book  ofJasher^  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because  we  find  mentioned  therein  of  the  sun*s 
standing  still;  but  the  conjecture  of  Josephus^  seems  to  be  better  founded^  yiz. 
that  it  was  composed  of  certain  records,  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time,  and  after- 
wards remoyed  into  the  temple,)  which  contained  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and  particularly  of  the  8un*8  standing  still,  and  sJso 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  is,  directions  for  instituting 
archery  and  maintaining  military  exercises.  So  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  an 
inspired  person,  but  of  some  common  historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his 
own  time,  and  might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  upright ;  because 
what  he  wrote  was  ^^erally  deemed  a  true  and  authentic  account  of  dl  the  events 
and  occurrences  which  had  then  happened.* 

[iy.]  Once  more,  the  several  boolb  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  82,  83., 
were  no  part  of  the  canoniciil  Scriptures.  His  *  Three  thouacmd  Proverbs*  were 
perhaps  only  spoken,  not  committed  to  writing.  His  '  SowSy  *  which  were  one 
thoutand  anaihe  in  number,  were  in  all  probabifity  his  juvenile  compositions ;  and 
his  universal  history  of  v^etables,  and  tluit  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  belonged  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  necesimry  for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and 
though  the  loss  of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon  their 
author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  only  the  busy  investigators  of  nature 
have  cause  to  lament 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they 
are  either  such  as  lie  imobserved  under  other  denominations ;  or  they 
are  such  as  never  were  accounted  canonical,  such  as  contained  no 
points  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of 
which  we  may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never 
be  responsible  hereafter.' 

v.  JSqually  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been  lost.  Some 
learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they  have  found  allusions 
to  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Paul  wrote  several  other  canonical  epistles  to  the  Chris* 
tian  churches  besides  those  we  now  have :  but  a  little  examination  of 
the  passages  referred  to  will  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no 
foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — T^paypxi  vfiSv 
iv  rri  hriaroK^y  which  in  our  verdon  is  rendered,  /  have  written  to 
you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  supposed  that  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle  whidi  is  no  ^onger  ex- 
tant ^,  and  to  which  he  alludes :  while  others  assert  that  bv  tQ  hrurroXSi 
he  means  only  the  epistle  which  he  is  writing ;  but  this  is  not  the 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.     And  others  are  of  opinion, 

'  Joseph.  Ant  Jad.  lib.  v.  c.  8. 

'  In  1751,  a  volume,  puraorting  to  be  the  long-lost  "Book  of  Jasher,**  was  published 
ranonvmouflly)  hj  Jacob  Ilive,  an  infidel  printer  of  unsoiind  mind.  Of  this  forgery 
(which  was  reprinted  in  1829)  the  reader  iffill  find  an  exposure  and  refutation  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  IV.  Sect.  VTI.  §  1.  pp.  741—746. 

*  Edwards**  Discourse  concerning  the  Authoritv,  Stjle,  and  Perfection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  voL  iii.  pp.  451—463.  Jenkinses  Beasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  voL  ii  pp.  95—97.  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  vol  i. 
pp.  130—135. 

*  A  pseado«epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  extant  in  the  Armeiuan  language;  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  English  translation,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  accompanied  wiu  satisfactory  observations  to  prove  their  spnriousness,  in 
Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol  L  pp.  143—147. 
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that  Paul  refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to 
write,  but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote 
this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  lai^e.  From  this  last 
hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld :  but  as  it  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  facts,  the  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  tike  apostle  referred  to  some  previous  and  private  epistle 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  ^'the 
church  of  God  at  Corinth"  (1  Cor.  i.  2.)  before  their  messengers  had 
reached  him«  That  epistle  might  have  been  very  brief,  and  might 
have  contained  little  more  than  the  direction  that  the  Corinthians 
should  not  associate  with  fornicators.  '^That  this  is  the  correct 
<^inion  may  appear  firom  the  following  considerations:  — 

^  (1.)  It  18  tho  natural  and  ohmom  interpretation  —  one  that  would  strike  the 
great  mass  of  men.  It  is  pust  such  an  expression  as  Paul  tnould  have  used  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  written  a  previous  epistle. 

<*  (2.)  It  is  the  very  expression  which  he  uses  in  2  Cor.  yii.  8.,  where  he  is  refer-  \ 

ring  to  this  epistle  as  one  which  he  had  sent  to  them. 

'*  (3.)  It  is  not  true  that  Paul  had  in  any  former  part  of  this  epistle  given  this  direc- 
tion. He  had  commanded  them  to  remove  an  incestuous  person,  and  such  a  com- 
mand might  seem  to  imply  that  they  ought  not  to  keep  company  with  such  a  person ; 
but  it  was  not  a  general  command  not  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 

^  (4.)  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Paul  would  write  more  letters  than  we  have 
preserved.    We  luive  but  fourteen  of  his  remaining.    Yet  he  laboured  mauy  years ;  | 

founded  many  churches ;  and  had  frequent  occasion  to  write  to  them. 

"  (6.)  In  ver.  11.  he  expressly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  epistle  which  he 
was  then  writing  and  the  former  one.  '  But  now,*  t.  e.  in  this  epistle,  '  I  have 
written  (Jtypce^a)  to  you,*  &C.,  an  expression  which  he  would  not  use  if  ver.  9.  re- 
ferred to  the  tame  epistle.  These  considerations  seem  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
to  prove  that  Paul  had  sent  another  epistle  to  (hem  in  which  he  had  given  this 
direction. 

**  (7.)  This  opinion  accords  with  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  oommentators.  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  may  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, smce  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would  8u£(er  the  writings  of  inspired 
men  to  be  lost,  we  may  reply, 

"  (i.)  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  wiit!nfl;8  were  inspired.  Paul  often 
makes  a  distinction  in  regard  to  his  own  words  and  doctrines,  as  inspired  or  unin- 
spired (see  ch.  vii.) ;  and  the  same  thing  may  have  occurred  in  his  writings. 

^  ^i.)  This  does  not  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  books  which  remain,  even  on  the 
supposition  toat  those  which  were  lost  were  inspired.  It  does  not  prove  that  these 
are  not  from  God.  If  a  man  loses  a  guinea  it  does  not  prove  that  those  which  he 
has  not  lost  are  counterfeit  or  worthless. 

**  (iii.)  If  inspired,  they  may  have  answered  the  purpose  which  was  designed  by 
their  inspiration  —  and  then  have  been  suffered  to  be  lost  —  9AaU  inspired  hooks 
will  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  (iv.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  larse  part  of  the  discourses  of  the  inspired 
apostles,  and  even  the  Saviour  himself  ( Jcmn  xxi.  25.),  have  been  lost.  And  why 
should  it  be  deemed  any  more  wonderful  that  inspired  hooks  should  be  lost,  than 
inspired  oral  teaching,?  Why  more  wonderful  that  a  brief  letter  of  Paul  should  be 
destroyed  than  that  numerous  discourses  of  him  '  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,* 
should  be  lost  to  the  world  ?  '* 

(v.)  The  reverence  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  writings  by 
them  accounted  sacred,  and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great 
as  to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  lost. 
**  We  should,**  therefore,  "  be  thankful  for  the  books  that  remain,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  the  truth  that  is  needM  for  our  salvation  has  been  preserved  and 
is  in  our  hands.  That  any  inspired  books  have  been  preserved  amidst  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  destroy  them  a27,  b  more  a  matter  of  wonder  than  that  a 
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few  have  been  lost,  and  should  rather  lead  us  to  gratitude  that  we  have  them  than 
to  grief  that  a  few,  probablj  relating  to  local  and  comparatiyel j  unimportant  matters, 
have  been  destroyed.** ' 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles 
still  preserved  are  the  only  inspired  and  canonical  epistles  which  Paul 
ever  addressed  to  the  Corinthians.^ 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9—11.  we  read  as  follows:  That  I  may  not  seem 
as  if  I  would  terrify  you  BY  letters.  Fm*  his  letters,  saith  he 
(^o-a),  are  weighty  and  powerfuU  hut  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and 
his  speech  contemptible.  Let  such  an  one  think  this,  that  such  as  we  are 
in  word  by  LETTERS  when  we  are  absent,  such  will  we  be  also  in  deed 
when  we  are  present.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had 
already  written  more  than  one  —  even  several  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians. 

But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  one  epistle  in  the 
plural  number,  as  all  know;  and  Paul  might  well  write  as  he  here  does,  though  he 
nad  hitherto  sent  only  one  epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from 
so  long  a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  men  might  form  a  good 
judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  i<bttsbs,  though  thej  had  seen  no 
other.* 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicca 
the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received^  and  to  send  for 
another  from  Laodicea^  which  was  also  to  be  read  at  Colossse.  His 
words  are  these :  fVhen  this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be 
read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read 
the  epistle  from  Laodicea  :  —  xal  rifv  ix  Aojohiicslas  Zva  koX  vfieh  ava-^ 
yiwTS.  Now  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  epistle  St.  Paul  meant  by  fj  hrurroXri  ix  AaoSiKelas.  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  'H  <irf<rroXi|  ic  AaoiiKttas  has  been  explained,  as  denoting  "  an  epistle  which 
had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul."  This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  have 
contained  seyeral  onestions,  proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  episUe  to  the  Colossians;  and  nence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Paul 
ordered  them  to  read  the  former,  as  being  necessary  toward  a  right  understanding 
of  the  latter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous :  for  if  Paul  had  received  an  epistle  from  Laodicea, 
the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  returned  the  answer  to  the  questions  which 
It  contained  to  Laodicea  itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending  to  the  Colossians 
answers  to  questions  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  then,  aAer  they 


'  Banies*s  Notes  on  1  Cor.  v.  8.  pp.  103, 104.  New  York,  1841.  The  opinion  above 
given,  that  Paul  referred  to  an  earlier  and  now  lost  private  epistle,  is  maintained  by  Calvin, 
Besa,  Orotins,  Cappel,  Heinsios,  WiUias,  Le  Cler6,  Mill,  WeUtein,  Beausobre,  Bishop 
Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Scott,  Michaalis,  Storr,  RoeenmitUer,  Hug,  Schleusner,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  Billroth  after  Neander. 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  6S--68.  Ferdinand!  Stosch,  An02TX>AlK0N  OAOKAHPON,  sive 
TrsctatQS  Theologicns  de  Epistolis  Apostolorom  non  deperditis,  pp.  75 — 94.  (Oroningeo, 
12m.  1768.)  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  tom.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Dr.  Lardner^s  Works, 
8iro.  vol  vi  pp.  668 — 671.;  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  468,  469.  Dr.  John  Edwards  on  the  Autho- 
rity, &C.  of  Scripture,  voL  iii.  pp.  467—469.  Dr.  Storr,  Oposcula  Academica,  voL  H 
p.  279.    Jones  on  Uie  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 142. 

*  Lardner*s  Works,  8ro.  vol  rl  pp.  668. ;  4ta  vol.  tii.  pp.  467,  468. 
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had  the  epistle  which  contained  the  answers,  desiring  them  to  read  that  which  con- 
tained the  questions. 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle  which  he  himself  had  written 
at  Laoilicea,  and  sent  from  that  place  to  Timothy,  because  the  Greek  subscription 
to  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  is  ripoc  Tt/iof?coy  vpurn  iypdipri  awo  Kao^uuictc,  This 
opinion  is  defended  by  Theophylact :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is  evident 
^om  Col.  ii.  I.  that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  distinguished  an  epistle,  which  he  had 
written  there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  by  the  person  or  community 
to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was  not  Paul's  custom  to  date  his  epistles;  for  the  sub- 
scriptions, which  we  now  find  annexed  to  them,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period, 
and  by  unknown  persons.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  himself 
had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  denoted  it  by  the  title  of 
ly  (TTurroXr;  fV  Aao^utciac* 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  interpretation  of  these  words, 
than  an  *'  epistle,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  received  from  Paul,**  and  which  the 
Colossians  were  ordered  to  procure  from  Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the 
Laodiceans  their  own  epistle. 

But,  as  not  one  of  the  canonical  epistles  of  Paul  is  addressed  to  tlie 
Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question  again  occurs :  Which,  and 
where  is  this  epistle  ? 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  though  a  very  ancient  one ;  for  Theo- 
dore!, who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  question,  speaks 
of  it  as  then  extant.  But  this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  rauPs 
other  epistles,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle. 
It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colossians  to  know,  nothing  that 
is  not  ten  times  better  and  more  fully  explained  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to 
the  Colossians ;  in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  PauPs  design.^ 

2.  As  the  epistle,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the  Apostle  might 
mean  an  epistle  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  which  is 
now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion,  (namely,  that  he  had  sent  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  in  particular,)  may  oe  made  from  Col.  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests 
the  Colossians  to  salute  N^mphas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  parti- 
cular epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas  rather  in  this 
epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged  with 
the  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle,  which 
he  had  written  partly  but  not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Laodiceans. 

This  epistle  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ; 
because  Lao<licea  was  a  church  within  the  circuit  of  the  church  at  Ephesus :  and  as 
Ephesus  wa*i  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  this  epistle  may  refer  to  the  whole 
province.'  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  epistle  intended  by  Paul  is  that  whidi 
he  wi*ote  to  the  saints  andfaith/vl  brethren  in  Christ  ...  .at  Colosse  (Col.  i.  2.), 
and  for  the  following  reasons.    "  Laodicea  was  near  to  Colosse,  and  the  church 


'  An  English  Translation  of  the  forged  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  is  g^ven  infra 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  Na  L  Sect.  ii.  §  iii.  7. 

•  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  124 — 127.  Edwards  on  the  Perfection,  &c  of  Scriptnxe,  voL  iii. 
pp.  470,  471.    Aiber,  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testament!,  torn.  i.  pp.  233,  284. 
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there  was  evidentlj  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  from  philosophy  and  false  teachers 
as  that  at  Colosse.  The  counsels  in  this  epistle,  therefore,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  both.  In  1  Thess.  y.  27.  the  apostle  also  charges  those  to  whom  that  epistle 
is  addressed  to  see  that  it  he  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  It  is  evident  that  the 
apostles  designed  that  the  letters  which  thej  addressed  to  the  churches,  should  be 
read  also  by  others,  and  should  become  the  permanent  source  of  instruction  to  the 
friends  of  Christ." ' 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  have  afforded 
occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistles  which  are  now 
lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other  examples^  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epistles ;  but  as  these  conjectures 
are  founded  on  misconceptions  of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  adduce  them.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  NO  PART  OP  THE  New  TESTAMENT  IS  LOST,  and  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  has  descended  to  our  times  entire  and  un- 
corrupted. 


CHAP.  III. 

ox  TBE   CBEDIBILITT  OF   THE   OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

SECT.  L 
DIBBGT  SVIDBirCSS  OV  THE  CBXDIBILITT  OT  THE  OLD  AMD  MEW  TBSTJLUSIITS. 

Satispactoey  as  the  preceding  condderations  are,  in  demonstrating 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  ancient  writings^  yet  they 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  determine  their  credibility.  An 
author  may  write  of  events  which  have  happened  in  his  time  and  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a 
fanatic,  or  should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  an 
author,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particular  character, 
and  inquire  whether  he  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  scrutinise  the 
truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully  to  relate  it  as  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
CREDIBLE ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  regard  to  be  paid 
to  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  reputa- 
tion, is  a  PACT,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  as  great,  if  not 
freater,  evidence  than  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history, 
or  the  writers  of  these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  ihey  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  if  there  had 
been  any  falsehooos  in  the  accounts  of  such  transactions  as  were 
public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have  been  detected^ ; 
and  their  statements  are  confirmed  by  monuments  subsisting  to  this 

1  Bumet's  Hates  on  Col.  ir.  16.  (New  Torlc,  1S45.  p.  8SS.) 
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very  day,  as  also  by  the  wonderful  propagation  and  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

I.  In  the  first  place.  The  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
AND  New  Testaments  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects WHICH  THEY  RELATE;  AND  THEIR  MORAL  CHARACTER, 
THOUGH  RIGIDLY  TRIED,  WAS  NEVER  IMPEACHED  BY  THEIR 
KEENEST  OPPONENTS. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary 
with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and 
concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring  full  and 
satisfactory  information ;  and  those  transactions  or  things  which  they 
did  not  see,  they  derived  from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew 
from  the  purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  useless ;  but  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on  events  of  which  we 
were  not  eye-witnesses;  and  no  one  who  reads  these  pages  doubts 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the  battles  of  Agincourt  or  Waterloo^ 
any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the 
seal  actually  affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity 
of  others ;  and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events,  which  took 
place  long  before  we  were  bom,  or  which,  if  contemporary  with  our- 
selves, were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume  were  incompetent  to  produce  a 
history,  which,  making  some  allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is 
worthy  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen?  Yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  T^as  the  witness  of  more  than  an  in- 
significant portion  of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing 
from  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  in 
those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but 
which  they  affirm  with  confidence,  are  intitled  to  our  credit,' 

1.  With  regard  to  the  authors  of  tJie  several  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  from  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transactions  there  related, 
as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews. 

"  Moses  was  educated  in  the  Egyptian  court.  He  lived  many  years 
in  the  wilderness,  and  became,  doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  He  does  not  take  up  his  geographical 
notions  at  hearsay.  The  objects  which  he  describes  he  did  not  see 
with  the  hasty  glance  of  a  traveller,  but  with  the  practised  eye  of  a 
native.*^'  Every  thing  was  done  under  his  eye  and  cognisance;  so  that 
this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy (which  was  added  by  a  later  writer),  may,  not  improperly, 
be  called  the  history  or  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times.  He  speaks  of 
himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person ;  but  this  afibrds  no  ground  for 
suspecting  either  the  genuineness  of  his  writings  or  the  credibility  of 
their  author.     Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  Josephus  write  of  themselves 

>  Dr.  CoUyer*8  Lectares  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  553. 
f  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Beview,  toL  il  p.  7L 
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in  the  third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account.  And  for  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every  event,  and  that  he  had  su£Scient 
authority  for  all  the  facts  therein  recorded.' 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical  books,  as 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the  transactions  of 
which  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  they  treat  of  events  prior  to 
their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did  not  actually  participate,  they 
derived  their  information  from  ancient  coeval  and  public  documents, 
with  such  care,  as  frequently  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  their  authorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  published  their 
writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents  and  annals  were  extant, 
and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their  readers ;  who  so  highly  approved 
of  their  writings,  and  recommended  them  to  posterity,  that  they 
were  preserved  with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval 
monuments,  which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time*  So  also  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived  their 
narratives  of  them  from  the  authentic  documents  just  noticed;  but 
concerning  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own  times,  which  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  or  idolatry  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  urged 
them  to  repentance,  they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses. 
But,  supposing  the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  —  as  those  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  —  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as 
some  have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  therefore 
of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday  Book^,  is 
anonymous,  and  was  compiled,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  years 
since,  from  various  surveys  (framients  of  some  of  which  are  still  ^ 
extant) ;  yet  it  is  received  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters 
of  fact  of  which  it  treats ;  and  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most 

Erecious  monument  illustrative  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
ingdom,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  times*  If  this  book  has 
been  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  realm,  so  were  the  Jewish 
records,  several  of  which  (as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books 
above  mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.' 

'  See  pp.  50 — 57.  tnqfrit, 

'  Doomsdaj  Book  wat  completed  a.d.  1086,  by  command  of  Willuun  the  Conqueror. 

'  "  If  an  J  one  having  accen  to  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  the  books  of 
the  treasnrj,  war  oflSce,  privy  oouncUf  and  other  public  documents,  should  at  this  daj  write 
an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  and  should  publish  it  without  his 
name,  would  anj  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question  tho 
Authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as  an 
authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its  6rst  publication  to  the  age  in  which  he  lired?  This 
■npposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been  received  as  true  by  that  nation,  fW>m  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written  to  the  present  day.    l>odslcy's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymotm 
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2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
contemporary  with  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and  had  suf- 
ficient means  of  acquiring  correct  information  concerning  them.  The 
chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  Matthew,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Jude,  all  Jews  by  birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the 
scene  of  the  history  which  they  relate.  They  were  all  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  as  well  aa 
of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  discourses  on  the  people. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  not  among  those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but 
he  had  lived  a  long  time  at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under 
Gamaliel  (a  Jewish  teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and 
diligently  employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  Gospel 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke  composed  his 
Gospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Paul.  Their  his- 
tories, therefore,  are  of  as  great  authority  as  if  they  had  been  written 
by  the  above-mentioned  eye-witnesses.^  It  is  an  extraordinary  but 
singular  fiict  that  no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world 
has  been  written  by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in  writing,  of  equal 
antiquity'with  those  facts  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The 
history  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  and  conqueror  of  Asia,  is 
not  attested  by  any  contemporary,  author.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by 
authors  who  were  not  witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare,  when  the  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contemporaries 
with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  So  many  facts  and  circumstances,  indeed  (not 
myths)  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were  not  true,  they  might 
have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes  of  the  most  material  events 
are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure,  or  unfrequented  places ;  the  time 
fixed  is  not  some  distant  age ;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and 
general.  The  facts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them 
as  having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Boman  go- 
vernment, and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers;  others,  as 
having  happened  at  Cssarea;  others,  in  cities  of  great  resort  in 
Syria,  and  elsewhere.     The  Gospels  are  a  history  of  no  obscure 

book,  we  only  know  the  name  of  its  editor;  tbe  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymons 
book;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books;  but  do  we,  or  will  our  posterity,  esteem  these 
books  as  of  no  anthority?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at  present,  and  will  be 
received  in  after  ages,  as  authoritative  records  of  the  civil,  military,  and  literary  history  of 
£ngland,  and  of  Europe.  So  little  foundation  is  there  for  our  being  startled  by  the  asser- 
tion, *It  is  anonymous  and  without  authority.*'*  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  36.  l2mo.  London,  1S20. 

■  See  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Papias,  in  Dr. 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Qospel  History,  part  ii.  chapters  38.  27.  22.  and  9. 
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person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject  of  universal  curiosity;  he 
preached  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  prese  nee  of  thousands^  and  was 
frequently  attended  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters.  When  the  high  priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his 
disciples  and  doctrine^  he  answered,  *^  I  spake  openly  to  the  toorld ;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue^  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews 
always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xviii.  20.); 
and  he  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  him  for  the  publicity  of  his 
conduct.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely  scrutinised  his  character 
and  conduct;  and  he  was  ultimately  put  to  death  publicly,  and 
during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Jews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem* 
While  the  principal  facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  their 
several  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating  his 
miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons 
concerned,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  healed  or  raised  from 
the  dead.  They  delivered  their  histories  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived,  while  that  generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes 
which  they  had  described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there 
had  been  any,  in  these  publications ;  their  credit  was  at  stake,  and 
for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict  their  testimony,  if 
any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  con* 
tradict  or  to  refute  stich  testimony ;  os  the  contrary  (as  is  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page'),  it  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of 
adversaries,  and  consequently  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evangelical 
historians  establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels,  were  published 
in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the  facts  recorded  were 
transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those  who  opposed  Christianity. 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  f  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 

AND  WB  CANNOT  DENY  IT."      (ActS  iv.  16.) 

II.  Secondly.     If  there  had  been  ant  falsehoods  in  the 

ACCOUNTS  OF  SUCH  TRANSACTIONS  AS  WERE  PUBLIC  AND  GENE- 
RALLY KNOWN^  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  DETECTED  :  FOB 
THESE  ACCOUNTS  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WIT- 
NESSED THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED.  BUT  NO 
SUCH  DETECTION  EVER  WAS  OR  COULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTAMENTS, 

1.  In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted  false- 
hoods in  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  without  charging  him  with 
being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  mipostor  that 
ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  impossibility  of  such  charges  as  these 
(which,  however,  the  impugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting, 
regardless  of  the  convincing  evidence  to  tne  contrary),  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

[I]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as  Moses 

>  See  §  3.  of  the  folkming  06011011,  pp.  162— ISS.  i^fi-i. 
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must  have  been^  if  he  bad  asserted  such  falseboods,  cotdd  have  given 
to  men  so  perfect  and  boly  a  law  as  be  did ;  wbich  not  only  does  not 
allow  of  tbe  smallest  sins,  but  also  condemns  every  evil  tbougbt  and 
every  criminal  desire.  Tbis  at  least  must  be  conceded,  tbat  no  im- 
postor has  ever  yet  been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as 
Moses  did. 

[ii.]  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neiljier  was  he  im- 
posed upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast 
(that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation), nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of  others.  This  will  be  evident 
from  a  brief  view  of  his  early  education  and  apparent  temper  of 
mind. 

Moses  was  educftted  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt*  vliicli  country  (we  know  from 
profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  in  tne  then  known 
world ;  and  though  we  cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  jet  we  are  told  that  he  learned  arithmetic,  geometry, 
rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philosophy  as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont 
to  be  instructed.  Now  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  are  very 
seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  superstition.  Such  knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was 
exclusively  confined  to  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a 
man  to  make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  possessor 
himself  9Ji  enthusiast;  though,  for  the  purposes  of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view 
his  own  experiments  in  the  light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  More- 
over, the  Uebrevr  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  a 
splendid  court,  which  is  obviouslj  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  describes  himsdf  to  have  received  his  com- 
mission, was  not  that  of  an  enthusiaA.  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that  an 
enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  probabilities  of  disappoint- 
ment in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  undertake.  With  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine 
call  is  sufficient  to  silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  Moses ;  on  tbe  contrary, 
we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very  strotiff  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  the 
office  of  liberating  the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
request  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every  difficulty  and  ob- 
jection, which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine.  '*  First,  he  asks.  Who  am  I  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egyptf  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urees.  When  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  Mem,  The  Ood  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they 
shall  say  unto  met  What  is  his  name  f  What  shall  I  say  unto  themf  (Exod.  iii.  13.) 
Then  he  objects,  JBeAoZef,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearhen  unto  my  voice;  for  th*^ 
will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee,  (Exod.  iv.  I.)  Afterwards  his 
plea  is,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  wyquent,  neither  heretofore^  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
to  thy  servant;  but  I  am  slaw  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  At 
length,  when  all  his  objections  are^  over-ruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
task,  and  beseeches  God  to  appoint  another.  O  my  Lord,  send  I  pray  thee  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  sena.  (Exod.  iv.  13.)"  This  reluctance  is  unaccount- 
able on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  a  discontented  and  impatient  enthusiast ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from  that  mental 
disorder,  as  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  together  with  the  sound  moral  feeling,  and 
the  deep  political  wisdom  that  pervade  his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  hare 
been.* 

[iiL]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  imposed  on 
the  Israelites  as  true^  things  that  were  notoriously  false^  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict  him. 

>  Fabet^s  Hone  Mosaicss,  vol.  i.  pp.  210—224.  in  which  the  topics,  above  briefly  noticed, 
are  treated  at  length  with  great  force  of  argument* 
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For  be  relates  facta  and  events  whicli  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality  and  truth  of  those  facts  upon  them  as 
motives  to  believe  and  obej  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among  them  :  Ye 
Know  this  datfy  sajs  he,/br  /  ttpeak  not  tmto  your  children  which  have  not  tmown  them  ; 
and  after  relating  a  number  or  awful  events,  he  concludes  by  tay'in^,  for  your  byes 
have  seen  all  these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — ^7.)  Is  it 
likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among  the  Israelites  (who  on 
many  occasions  rebelled  against  him),  by  relating  that  he  had  performed  various 
miracles  in  their  behalf  previously  to  their  departure  Yrom  Egypt,  and  that  they 
bad  seen  rivers  turned  into  blood, — frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,— 
their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts,  —  their  lands  covered  with  durkness,  — 
their  first-born  slain  in  one  night,  —  the  Red  Sea  formine  a  wall  for  the  Israelitesi 
but  overwhelming  their  enemies,  — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, 
—  manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  food,  —  the  earth  opening  and  destroying 
his  opponents,  —  if  all  these  things  had  been  false?  The  facts  and  events  related 
by  Muses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition ;  and, 
b^  appealing  to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  tne  transactio'ns  he  records,  he  has 
given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his  veracity  as  an  historian,  and 
also  of  his  divine  commission.  Indeed,  if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  supernatural  aid,  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release  tne 
Israelitish  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have  been  characterised  by  no 
otiicr  term  than  adventurous  folly ;  and  all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  in 
any  other  view  of  the  fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.' 

[iv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what  view,  Moses 
could  have  Invented  all  these  things.  Was  it  to  acquire  glory  or 
riches?  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  either  riches  or  profits 
Though  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  aggrandising  his  family,  he 
left  not  to  his  own  Children  any  office  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and» 
on  his  decease,  he  appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be 
the  general  who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest  veracity, 
candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have  left  us 
memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of  them  an  am- 
bitious display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which  they  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  purity  of 
their  designs,  and  the  integrity  of  their  practice.  The  rest  may  do 
this  with  less  pomp  and  airectation ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in 
the  language,  and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narnt- 
tion ;  still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
writers,  whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and  insinuate 
their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  of 
appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it  unavoidably  breaks  out  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the  indirect  ways  of  address  cannot 
conceal  it  from  the  intelligent  observer.  This  remark  we  see  exem- 
plified in  Xenophon  and  Julius  Csesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  of  the  pagan  world.     They  diought  fit  to  record  their  own 

'  See  this  argument  fally  considered  and  illustrated  in  IL  du  Yoisin's  Antorit6  des 
UvTPs  de  Moyse,  pp.  157—169.;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant*8  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Mission 
of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians (pp.  175— S7 4.).  London,  1810.  Svo.  M.  Cell^rier  has  also  collected  many  circum- 
stances in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  which  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  confirm  his  credibility  as  a  writer,  besides  affording 
a  strong  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  De  TOrigiiie  Anthcntiqne  et  Divine  de  TAncieu 
Testament,  pp.  181—221.    Geneve,  1826.  12mo^ 
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acts  and  achieyements,  and  have  done  it  with  ihat  air  of  neglect  and 
unpretending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Yet,  through  all  this  apparent  indifference,  every  one  sees  the  real 
drift  of  these  elaborate  volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  com- 
posed in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opinion,  not  only  of  their 
abilities  as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and  bene- 
volence, and,  in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  respective 
authors.  It  evidently  appears  that  they  designed  to  be  their  own 
panegyrists ;  though  none  but  such  men  could  have  executed  that 
design  in  so  successful  and  inoffensive  a  manner.  But,  however 
accomplished  these  great  men  were,  can  we  doubt  but  that  many 
exceptionable  steps  were  taken  by  them  in  the  affairs  they  managed  ? 
that  on  some  occasions,  their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue 
in  others?  that  tlieir  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at 
times,  with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  ?  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their  large  and  particular 
histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well  advised ;  every  thing 
speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  commander,  and  the  obnoxious  pas- 
sages are  either  suppressed,  or  they  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
honour  to  their  relators.^ 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  no 
traces  of  their  thus  eulogising  themselves.  They  narrate  their  story 
unambitiously,  and  without  art  We  find  in  it  no  exaggerations  of 
what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy  in  themselves ;  no  oblique  en- 
comiums on  their  own  best  qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs 
in  the  recital  of  what  may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters ; 
no  studied  reserve  and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their 
history. 

More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Moses,  whom  we  find  mentioned  bj  ancient 
writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him  taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation 
or  talents,  or  placing  them  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want  of  eloquence, 
and  being  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.);  of  his  impatience  (Numb.  xi.  10.);  his 
unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.)  ;  his  rebelling  as^ainst  the  commandment  of  Grod,  for  which 
he  was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxvii.  14.);  of  his  great 
anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.) ;  and  of  his  oeing  yerj  wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  15.)  He  takes 
notice  of  his  repeated  declining  of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called ',  and 
ascribes  the  new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and  not  to  his 
own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  himself,  nor  his  people,  nor 
their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his  own  family  or  relatives. 

**  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did  not  gratify  the  vanity 
of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  must  most  severely  wound  their  national  pride :  he 
ranks  some  of  their  ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  the  midst  or  a  world  rapidly  degenerating  into  idolatry  ; 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps  excepted)  of  whom  he  does  not  recount 
many  weaknesses,  which  a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  suppress ; 
and  to  many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never  attempts  to  palliate  or  dis- 
guise. In  this  point,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they 
dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumph ;  let 
them  not  deny,  then,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impartial  and  true  in  all 
its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will  be  easily  proved,  that 

»  Bp.  Hurd*s  Works,  voL  vii.  pp.  179.  181. 
'  See  the  passages  given  in  p.  124.  supra. 
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HotwithBtanding  theur  weaknesses  and  even  crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  tnat  age,  characters 
not  unwonhy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the  Jewish  nation  in  eeneral,  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  speaks,  it  maj  be  said,  not  only  impartiallj,  but  even  severelj ; 
he  does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscuritj  of  their  first  origin,  that  '  a  Syrian 
readj  to  perish  was  their  father;*^  nor  their  long  and  degradino^  slavery  in  Egypt : 
their  frequent  murmurings  and  criminal  distrust  of  Crod,  notwithstanding  his  many 
interpositions  in  their  favour ;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to 
return  to  Cgypt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  j^olden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai' ;  and 
next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afraid 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack  them ' ;  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  >them  with  the  epithets  of  stiff-necked,  rebellious, 
and  idolatrous^ :  he  inculcates  upon  them  most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for 
their  own  riffhteousness  that  Goa  gave  them  possession  of  the  promised  land  :  he 
declares  to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperity  they  would  again  '  relapse 
into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the  foul  vices  of  those  nations  whom 
God  had  driven  out  from  before  them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  infidels :  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of 
the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine  protection  and  regard ; 
surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the  historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is 
Btrictiv  impartial ;  and  that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we 
may  also  be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  countrymen ;  and  ad- 
mitting this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Jews,  it  was  yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divme  wisdom  to  employ  them  as 
the  medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an  idolatrous  world, 
and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

^  The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less  remarkable  in  the 
mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  relations  and  connections  of  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver.  His  brother'  Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime 
of  setting  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his^  sister  Miriam  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable attack  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that  he 
was  excluded  from  the  promised  land ;  and  the  *  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are  re- 
lated to  have  been  miraculously  put  to  death  bv  God  himself,  in  consequence  of 
their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the  lawgiver  are  not  repre- 
sented as  exempt  from  the  criminal  rebellion  of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve 
spies  :  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephrairo.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the  near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
except  only  in  the  instance  of*  Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  ;  who,  for  his  zeal 
*  '  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into  wP  *-  ""-^  ^'--*- 

d  seduced  his  countrymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  hi 
itary  in  his  family.  Of  the  family  of  the  legislat( 
nothing,  but  that  his*®  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulaiions  of  utility  ;  that  his"  wife  was  an  Ethiopian  woman,  and  as 
such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition  even  to  bis  own  brotner  and  sister  ;  and 
that  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so 
that  nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity !  How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  humility  and  truth!  **  " 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writers 
who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark  of  integrity  in 
their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writing.     They  relate  facts 

»   Dent  xxvL  5  •  Exod.  xxxii.  •  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

•  Vide  in  particular  Deut  ix.  also  Exod.  xxxiL  •  Vide  Deut.  xxxi. 

•  Exod.  xxxil  »  Numb.  xiL  •  Numb,  iil  4.  and  Levit  x.  1—7. 

•  Nuroh.  XXV.  7—13..  **  Exod.  xviil  "  Numb,  xii  1. 
*•  Dr.  Gravc8*s  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  54 — 57. 
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with  the  utmost  eimplicity.  They  appear  to  have  no  secular  in- 
terest in  view ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  they  could  possibly  be 
under  any  such  influence.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  many  disadvantages.  In  relating  the  roost  wonderful  facts,  they 
make  no  apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  nothing  like 
flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses.  "  Their 
own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  greatest  heroes 
and  sovereigns,  are  recorded  with  singular  and  unexampled  fidelity. 
They  offer  no  palliation  of  their  conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing ;  they 
alter  nothing,"  however  disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to 
the  Hebrew  nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings 
attentively,  without  observing  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  men 
of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  their  readers.  And  would 
the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have  been  received  as  true  by 
those  who  had  the  best  means  and  opportunities  of  examining  the 
truth  of  them,  if  they  had  not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ? 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and  we  shall  see 
their  credibility  established  upon  evidence  equally  conclusive  with 
that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament     For, 

[i.]  The  actions,  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
of  that  description,  that  they  COULD  NOT  have  been  recorded,  if  they 
had  not  been  true. 

Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  hy  Jesus  Christ  (which  are  fully  inves- 
tigated  in  a  subsequent  chapter^),  '*  his  general  conduct,  as  described  by  the  evan- 
gelists, is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  both  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most 
perfect  character  that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  eloquence.    The 
character  of  our  Sariour,  as  represented  by  the  evangelists  is  not  drawn  in  k  formal 
manner,  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is 
composed.    The  character  of  oiu*  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  comparing  the  facts 
recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted.     This  comparison  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and 
dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action  of  his  life.     Nor  is  the  wisdom 
and  the  judgment  displayed  on  every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour.     At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a  scheme  uniform  and  consistent  m  all 
its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at  first  by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  general  prejudices  of  the  Jews.    Facts  of  this  description  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  &e  apostles.    Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  the  twelve  apostles  were, 
though  adequate  to  the  office  of  recording  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  in- 
capable of  fabricating  a  series  of  actions  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racter that  ever  existed  upon  earth.     If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity  of  Plato  or 
Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  Socrates  more  excellent 
than  the  original  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  eive  ideal 
perfection  to  a  character,  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal  per- 
fection, as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  througn  a  series  of  imaginary  events.    In- 
deed it  is  highlpr  probable,  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  were  not  wholly  aware 
of  that  perfection  which  they  themselves  have  described.    For  that  perfection  is 
not  contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion,  and  indi- 
cating that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only  by  comparison  and  by  inference. 
We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  this  dilemma :— either  the  actions,  which   are 


»  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect  EL  pp.  203—270.  »V^ 
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ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  trtdif  ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose,  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably  not  aware,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  bj  means  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when 
we  further  consider  that  the  plan  developed  -by  those  facts  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  jiotion  of  the  Jews,  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  we  must  believe  in  what 
was  whoUj  impossible,  if  we  believe,  that  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invenied 
them."* 

[ii.]  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they  have 
recorded     This  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(h)  They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  attested^ 
ana  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  which  they  might  have  been  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred 
through  their  own  inadvertence  and  incapacity  ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happened 
before  their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning  which,  therefore, 
they  might  have  received  false  information.  It  respected  facts  which  they  had 
witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during 
his  ministry,  they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works,  and  con- 
sequently received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  They  all  had  the 
same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  agree  in  the  same  essential 
testimony.  Now  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Contemporary  authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts  which  they  relate ; 
thcy^  are  oflen  in  a  distant  country  from  that  in  which  the  event  happened,  and 
are  informed  of  it  only  by  public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  m  all  points. 
And  their  want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  may  undertake  to  com- 
pare the  relations  of  different  though  contemporar;^  writers.'  If,  indeed,  it  hap- 
pens that  an  author  be  at  the  same  time  both  nistorian  and  witness ; — that  he  has 
accompanied  the  prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates,  (as  Folybius,  the  histo- 
rian, accompaniea  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio,)  —  that  he  has  been  his 
particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his  deliberations  and  councils ;  —  in 
such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value  upon  his  memoirs ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common  honesty,  to  call  them  in  question  or  doubt 
them,  without  solid  proofs,  even  though  such  a  writer's  testimony  be  single.  Further, 
we  likewise  highly  value  histories  written  by  generals  or  princes',  who  relate  their 
own  actions  with  an  air  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  appearance  of 
probability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwise  their  testimony  might  naturally  be 
suspected. 

What  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many  historians,  who  relate 
nothing  but  what  thej  saw  with  their  eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  transactions, 
who  heard  each  particular,  and  are  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  #hich 
tliey  have  written  f  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who  write,  as  one  of  them 
does,  in  the  following  manner: — •'  That^*  says  he,  ^^ which  was  from  the  beginning" 
(of  Christ's  ministry),  '*  which  we  have  bbabd,  which  we  have  sbbv  irt^A  our  btes, 

and  our  HAnos  have  uaivdlbd  of  the  word  of  Itfe^  (Christ  and  his  Gospel) 

^^that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  youf^  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If 
I^lato  has  been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  coni- 
|M>sc  the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  of  his  discourses  in  prison 
before  be  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl,  because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions  ;^ 
or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  because 
he  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversations,  &c.  which  he  has  related ;  or,  if  Sir 


'  Bp.  Marsh*8  T>ectnroi!,  part  vi.  pp.  71 — 73 

•  Witness  the  contnulictory  stau^ments,  in  numerous  particulars,  published  by  various 
French,  German,  and  English  writers,  relative  to  the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
campaigns  of  1812 — 1814. 

"  Such  arc  Xenopbon's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  and  Oesor's 
Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  among  the  ancients;  and,  among 
th«  modems,  the  Arehdukc  Charles  of  Austria's  Principles  of  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of 
War,  as  opi>o8cd  to  WVxX&rj  Tactics,  or  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history 
o(  the  campaign  of  1 796,  in  Grcrmany. 
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William  Forbes  be  considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie ;  or  Mr.  Haylej,  for  the  life  of  the 
amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them  intimately,  conversed  and  corre- 
sponded with  them,  and  had  authentic  information  from  the  friends  and  corre- 
spondents of  the  eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written ;  surely  the«evan- 
gelical  historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have 
related  I 

(2.)  Moreover,  they  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind  credulity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  ima^ne  himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of 
Heaven,  and  actuated  bv  divine  inspiration ; — disorder  and  contradiction  in  the 
religious  system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ;  —  and  obscurity  and  absurdity  in  his 
exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  positiveuess,  requiring  an  implicit 
credence  of  his  pretensions,  or  at  least  on  grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those 
which  have  satisfied  himself;  —  a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality ; 
—  and  contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of  these  characteristics  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  character  or  writing  of  the  apostles.  They  became  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational  conviction, — not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but 
on  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  submitted  to 
their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  wnich  enthusiasm  could  not  have  coun- 
terfeited, and  never  would  have  required ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  as 
their  faith  was  called  to  signalise  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  trials,  it 
was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  The  slowness  and  caution  with  which  the  apostles 
received  the  fact  of  tneir  Lord^s  resurrection  from  the  dead  fully  exempt  them 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and  humility  prevail. 
In  the  most  frank  and  artless  manner  they  do  that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ; 
they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  mag- 
nitude, acknowledged  to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their 
Master.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  Enthusiasts 
also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  pour  out  with 
eagerness  the  dictates  of  passion  and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong 
pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly  vociferated 
and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience,  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  be^ 
cause  they  believe,  and  know,  because  they  know ;  their  conviction,  instead  of  being 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any 
one  attempt  to  persuade  them  tliat  they  are  in  an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and 
proofs,  they  regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  wealHy  opposing 
nis  twilight  probabilities  to  their  noonday  certainty,  and  for  preposterously  labour-* 
ing  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper.  How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles  I  When  a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  ibem, 
they  appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  arguments,  facts,  and  miracles.  Theso 
convinced  mankind  tken^  and  they  produce  the  same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree 
enfeebled  their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  noUe, 
rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  ever  witnessed 
by  mankind.  There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is 
demanded  on  any  other  grounds  than  these ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always 
ritThtfulIy  demanded ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  enthusiasts. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatica  is  always  obscure,  arrogant,  and 
violent.     The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system  of  religion  incul- 
cated by  its  authors.  The  historical  books  are  plain,  calm,  and  unexaggerated ; 
detailing  the  facts  which  establish  the  unparalleled  perfecti(m  of  their  Divine  Lord, 
with  the  particularity  and  consistency  of  truth.     Some  trifling  discrepancies,  it  is 
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true,  are  fbund  in  the  collateral  circnmstaiices  related  by  the  historians  of  Jesus 
Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  did  not  copy  one  from  another)  ;  but 
in  all  essential  matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree;  and  the  histories  and 
doctrines  recorded  by  them  are  perfectly  accordant.  And  the  epistles — though 
written  at  different  and  distant  times,  on  various  occasions,  from  different  places, 
and  addressed  to  very  different  communities,  and  persons  —  never  contradict  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  highest  degree,  natural, 
rational,  and  affectionate,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them, 
and  to  the  relations  which  their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  churches  and 
persons  whom  they  addressed : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encouraging  their 
virtues,  — rebuking  their  offences  without  oittemess,  —  vindicating  their  own  cha- 
racter from  calumny,  without  betraying  any  excessive  resentment,  —  and  main- 
taining their  own  authority,  as  religious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace 
of  spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue.  So  far  are  they 
from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose,  unsocial,  or  selfish  system  of 
morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt 
piety  to  God,  without  any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, — 
a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and  discretion, —  they  at  the 
same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men,  together  with  the  purest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence. 
While  the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerity,  outward  rites  and 
observances  have  their  due  importance  preserved ;  every  grace,  and  every  virtue, 
that  can  form  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  social  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  far  are  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  from  contemning  all  written  revelation,  that  in  their  writings 
they  uniformly  evince  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently  \  and  point  out  its 
friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.'  And  though  they  insist  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  and  believing  that  system',  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit 
of  persecution  ^  and  all  religious  indifierence.'^ 

[ill.]  T^y  were  neifher  deceived  themselves^  nor  did  or  could  they 
deceive^  or  impose  upon,  others. 

We  have  already  remarked  ^  that  the  evangelical  historians  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded ;  consequently  they  could  not 
be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  and  miracles 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themselves  is  evident  from  the  nature, 
number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  afterwards  by  hb  apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made 
to  speuk,  the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk,  the  maimed 
(thi^  is,  those  who  waiUed  a  limb)  made  perfect  or  whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to 
life.  They  had  the  best  possible  information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  such  miracles.  Neither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  their  adversaries  confessed,  that 
they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  They  never  would  have  pretended  to  per- 
suade (nor  could  tney  have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was  risen  again,  — 

>  2  Tim.  ill.  14—17.;  2  Pet.  L  19,  20. 

*  Acts  iu  U-36.,  xtii.  15—41.;  Kom.  iv.  10.  19— 21.&C 

*  Actsiv.  12.;  Rom.  iii.  20—26.  *  Rom.  xiv.  3—23. 

*  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Ai^ostles,  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
entbosiasts,  passim  f  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticity,  &c  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  280— 
299. ;  by  both  of  whom  the  topics  above  glanced  at  are  fully  and  ably  lUastrated.  Lord 
liyttleton  has  also  applied  similar  considerations  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  he 
hiis  shown  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument  fur  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  his 
**  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,"— an  inestimable  little  treatise,  to  which 
scei'ticism  could  never  fhime  a  reply. 

''  See  pp.  129,  ISO.  snjtra, 
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that  darkness  liad  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  execution^ — and  that  Aere 
had  been  an  earthquake  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  —  if  these  events  had  not 
taken  place.  Besiaes,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were  men 
who  had  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  who  were  also  of  a  very  humble 
class  in  society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  could  pretend  to  speak  foreign 
languages  and  upbraid  an  entire  and  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of 
the  same  extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it^  Such  pretensions, 
if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted ;  and  it  were  absurd,  not  to  say  impossible, 
that  so  many  men  should  conspire  to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especiiuly  at  a  time 
when  even  attendance  on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the  profession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  will  propacat-e  a  deliberate  falter 
hood,  without  having  some  advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any  advantage. 
They  could  expect  none  from  him  in  whom  they  professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Chnst, 
indeed,  had  warned  them  to  expect  persecution,  iffnominv,  and  death  in  this  world, 
if  they  continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  tnerefore  aspire  to  honours 
or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Heathens, 
who  reviled  and  persecuted  them  with  unrelenting  severitv.  Still  less  could  they 
expect  to  acquire  wealth ;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  subjected  them 
to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews  or 
Christians,  they  involved  themselves  in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  per- 
severed in  propagating  falsehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had 
confederated  to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of  their  associates 
should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the  tribunals.  It  is  equally  incredible 
that  BO  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of 
such  abandoned  principles,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  die 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  if  he  had  not  risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have 
miserably  deceived  them.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed 
miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine.  Lastly ,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  they  would  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed ;  they  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and  would 
carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  might  shock  or  offend  them. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by  the  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  them- 
solves  to  the  dispositions  of  mankind ;  they  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  law  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Uospel,  or  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  be  retained.  They  spared 
not  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  their  times ;  they  sought  not  to  clothe  their 
discourses  or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  eloquence,  nor  did  they 
gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Would  persons,  deliberately  confederating 
to  impose  upon  the  world,  have  pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure 
success  to  their  desi^s  ?  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  deceived 
nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose  upon  others,  so  neither 
could  tliey  have  successfully  carried  on  such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  beon 
ever  so  much  disposed  or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
incidentally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were  public  facts.  They  were 
not  done  in  a  corner,  but  performed  openly ;  and  were  openly  related  before  all 
mankind.  They  were  declared,  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity,  and  power.  Thousands  could  examine  the  truth 
of  their  story,  and  were  under  obligations  to  examine  it:  and,  if  it  had  been  false 
to  refute  it.  The  importance  and  strangeness  of  the  subject  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  curiosity ;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly  be  examined  by 
multitudes.  If  the  report  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  were  true,  it  was 
the  most  important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  must  therefore 
be  a  strange  man  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things  reported  and  repeatedly 
asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might  consider  them),  without  investigating  the 
truth  of  them,  the  grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 

*  As  Sfunt  Paul  uphraided  the  Church  at  Corinth.    See  1  Cor.  xiv. 
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'whicli  it  was  confirmed.    So  far,  however,  were  the  apostles  from  being  either 
deceived  themselves  or  deceivers  of  others,  that, 

pv.]  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
sincerity. 

This  ifl  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity.  They 
were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  world  by  their  writings, 
but  wrote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  necessity,  for  the  further 
propagation  of  the  Gosi>eL*  "A  statuary  works  upon  marble;  an 
historian  upon  facts ;  both  cut  them  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all 
that  will  not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand  remarkably  clear  from  this  imputation." 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  there  are  no  artful  transitions  or  connections ; 
no  set  character  of  persons  to  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on 
the  authors  of  them ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer  might 
probably  foresee  would  shock  and,  disturb  his  readers ;  no  specious  artifices,  no 
plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or 
to  the  character  of  the  person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would 
appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  against  it.  But,  without  at 
all  attending  to  such  a  consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains 
to  think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  readier  will  not  credit 
their  testimony,  there  is  no  nelp  for  it:  they  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 
Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  com- 
positions that  are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world 
but  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their  readers, 
but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them :  regardless  of  themselves, 
they  seem  engrossed  bv  the  great  truths,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  promul- 
gate. They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life  and  sufierings  of 
their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents, — the  mean  accommodations 
of  his  birth,  —  that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his  townsmen  and  near 
relations  despised  and  rejected  him, — that  few  among  his  followers  were  men  con- 
spicuous for  wealth,  dignity,  or  knowledge,  —  that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  disowned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually, — that  some,  who 
for  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted  him,  —  that  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his 
confttant  companions,  —  and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ignominious  manner 
with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  silent  concerning  such  events,  their  adver- 
saries assuredly  never  conld  have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently,  have  taken 
any  advantage  of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  tliem  with  all  their 
minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  certainly  have  acted  differently.  They 
would  either  have  kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader ;  or 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  obviate  anv  bad  im- 
pressions that  might  arise  from  them.  They  would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of 
the  intellectual  endowments  or  moral  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics;  they  pronounce  no 
eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  common  line  of  historians,  and  give 
an  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to 
their  Master,  and  leave  the  truth  to  support  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  announce  them 
with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had  been  common  transactions ; 
saying  nothing  previougfy  to  raise  expectation,  nor,  after  the  recital  of  them,  break- 
ing out  into  exclamations,  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
Does  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies?  We  see  no  symptoms  of 
exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  ?  On  their  parts  we  can  collect  no  tokens 
of  fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.    Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

1  £a8chiiis,  HisU  Eecl  lib.  iii.  c  23. 
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restoring  tbe  lame,  feeding  many  thousandfl  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  calming 
the  ragingsea,  and  even  raising  the  dead  ?  Thej  seem  perfectly  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned. Do  they  narrate  his  resurrection  and  ascension?  They  afford  no  ex- 
planation of  any  difficulties ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument  to  enforce  their 
credit ;  they  leave  the  bare  facts  with  their  readers,  who  may  receive  or  reject  them 
as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  simple  and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writing  was  to  hear  witness  of 
the  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  is  characterised 
by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  persecution  and 
death  of  Christ,  they  mention  by  name  only  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  and  his 
coadjutor  Annas,  the  Koman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous  disciple  Judas; 
because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would  have  impaired  the  evidence  of  their 
history  to  posterity.  Not  the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the 
notice  of  these  persons ;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure  and  without 
resentment.  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all  the  evangelists  (6  vapaSovg^  who 
delivered  him  up,)  is  expressive  of  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its  criminality ; 
which  would  more  aptly  be  signified  by  trpoSoTng^  traitor^  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
solitary  occasion.  (Luke  vi.  16!)' 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  historians 
pay  no  regard  to  what  others  had  before  written  on  the  same  subject. 

**  Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of  promoting  the  same 
cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care  to  have  preserved  some  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement ;  to  have  supported  the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted, 
in  their  narration,  any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  that  had  been  recorded  by 
their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read,  with  attention,  their  several 
histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of  arrangement,  different  facts  and  circumstances 
also  brought  forward  by  different  historians,  the  same  fact  differently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  changed  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in  reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two  or 
more  of  them  are  telling,  or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading 
features.  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different  pedigrees  of  Jesus  Christ? 
We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  wrote 
in  collusion ;  and  also  to  show  how  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written 
on  the  same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck  him  the 
moat  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon 
the  best  authority,  either  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them 
from  those,  who  from  the  banning  were  eye-witnesses  ana  ministers  of  the  word. 
Like  honest  and  faithful  historians,  they  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the 
truth.  In  their  histories,  you  meet  with  just  such  accounts  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  from  different  observers  of  the  same  fact.  No  two  men  of  equal  capacity 
and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact  precisely  in  the  some  manner  and 
words.  Without  the  smallest  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  truth,  they  will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action  with  considerable 
diff*erence.** 

The  inferences,  then,  which  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from  this  ap- 
parent honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historians  are.  First, 
that  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  history,  and  that  the 
differences  and  trifling  disagreements  among  the  historians  are  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  true,  than  if  the  whole  had  been  transmitted  to  ns  by  a  single 
writer  of  the  greatest  ability.     Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with 

>  The  argument,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  learned  defenders  of  Christianity,  in  Mr.  Simp- 
son's Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  126 — 142. 

'  See  a  solution  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  infra^  Vol.  IL  pp.  552,  553. 
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differences  and  difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts^  yet 
none  of  these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause^  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of  all  these. 
They  all  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this  earth,  that  he  was  a 
divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that  he  died  and  rose  again.  On 
the  contrary,  had  they  been  all  uhiform  in  their  narration,  we  should 
have  had  good  cause  to  suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  the 
relation  of  each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would  not  unbelievers  have  found 
good  cause  to  all^e,  '^  these  men  are  no  more  but  copyists  of  one 
another,  a  company  of  men  under  the  pretended  direction  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  imposing  a  most  impudent  fraud  on  the  world?" 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty,  and 
integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  earth, 
that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, that  he  di^  and  rose  again,  that  his  disciples,  immediately 
after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness  embraced  his  cause,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  last  commands,  went  and  baptized  all  nations.  We 
know,  in  short,  that  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
placed  our  hopes  upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  then, 
settle  lesser  supposed  differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark 
expressions  and  darker  tenets,  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ; 
and  if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us ;  this  is  our 
joy  and  rejoicing;  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march  onwards 
towards  heaven.* 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangelical  his- 
torians concerning  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  whatever  is  recorded 
concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the  same  integrity  and  fidelity 
every  where  prevail  When  Cicero  had  offended  against  the  capital 
law  of  Ai5  mond  code  —  that  which  enjoined  the  love  of  his  country 
—  first,  by  his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  C«9sar,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this  pressing  occasion  ? 
Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false  steps,  or  did  he  content  himself 
with  the  simple  relation  of  them?  He  did  neither  of  these  things. 
He  softened  and  disguised  the  truth ;  and  employed  all  his  wit  and 
eloquence  to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  evangelical  writers  I  They  study  no  arts  of  evasion  or 
conceahnent.  They  honestly  acknowledge  not  only  the  lowness  of 
their  station,  but  also  the  meanness  of  their  original  employments, 
the  indigence  of  their  circumstances,  the  inveteracy  of  their  national 
prejudices,  the  slowness  of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a 
teacher,  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the 
disciples,  the  intolerant  temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  Master  when 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  they  all 
resnmed  their  secular  employments^  —  for  ever  resigning  those  hopes 

»  Popular  ETidenees  of  Natanl  Religion  and  Christiantt j,  by  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Watson, 
n>-  415— 41S. 
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which  they  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  engaged ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof 
that  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before 
entertained,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  his  religion  was  from 
God.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circumstances,  the  in- 
credulity of  one  of  their  associates,  who  was  not  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  but  by  ocular  and  sensible  demon* 
stration.  They  might  have  concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies 
from  the  world ;  or,  if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might 
have  alleged  plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing ;  they  related,  without  disguise,  events  and 
facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 
In  like  manner,  when  recording  the  exercise  of  the  miraculous 
powers  with  which  they  were  endowed,  they  relate  these  astonishing 
facts,  without  any  ornaments  of  language,  in  the  most  concise  and 
simple  manner.  They  do  nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own 
character.  In  short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much 
self-conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  history, 
that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  historian  whatever,  if 
we  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  And  if  we  compare  th6ir  merits  as  historians 
with  that  of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are 
inferior  to  none  who  ever  wrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  per- 
sons, acquaintance  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for 
truth.* 

Lastly,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many  particulars 
which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity. 
Such  are  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  depart  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  —  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  m  some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship ;  the  con- 
tentions among  them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers;  the  preposterous  use 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
the  unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an  empty 
faith  without  works,  and  a  speculative  knowledge  without  a  suitable 
holy  practice,  referred  to  in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  most  evident  from  the  facts  that  were  disadvantageous 
to  Christ  himself,  to  the  writers  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first 
Christians,  that  those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  ac- 
counts had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  in- 
terest before  all  selfish  considerations. 

[v.]    They  appealed  to  notorious  proofs^ 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings  possess  (and 
which  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  tnose  to  whom  they  were  addressed),  their 
authors  confirm  the  veracity  of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles 


»  Bonnet,  (Euvres,  torn.  x.  pp.  498 — 501.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  ii. 
pp.  693.  et  seq.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 10.  Less 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  267 — 330.  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  Vcritc 
do  la  Rel.  ChrcL  torn.  iii.  throughout,  and  torn,  iv,  pp.  9 — 137. 
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wrought  bj  themselves,  and  to  the  extraordiDurj  gif>s  conferred  by  them  upon 
nianj  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  epistles,  which  were  written  and 
directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles,  and  had  participated  in  those  gifls, 
and  which  also  contain  reproofs  for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various 
directions  respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.^  If  these  persons 
had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of  writing  and  arguing  have  recom* 
mended  the  persons  or  doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from 
both?  Would  they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
falsehoods  ?    But  this  was  never  attempted. 

[vi.]  They  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narration^  even 
death  itself;  and  brouyht  many  of  their  contemporaries  to  a  conviction 
of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  witness  to  the  afflictions, 
sufierings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which 
they  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they 
attested  had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  K>r  any  one  to 
persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been  incredible,  that  so  many 
should  conspire  in  the  same  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  folly ;  especially  when 
the  religion  which  the^  professed  excluded  all  liars  from  the  happiness  and  rewards 
of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded  ;  so  that,  whatsoever  those 
persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they  might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity  in  this  report,  because  they  died  for  the  testimony 
of  it.  Therefore  the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martyrdom,  and  the 
most  credible  witnesses  martyrs ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom  be  not  an  argument 
of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of  the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives 
it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest  arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in 
that  thing,  and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  die  for  it ;  and  it 
is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  these  persons  as  to  all  other  things, 
that  they  were  so  conscientious  as  not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  truth,  nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disciples  of  Christianity 
so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contemporaries,  who  could  without  any  trouble 
have  proved  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  on 
uic  truth  of  the  facts  they  asserted.  Nor  were  the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  (notwithstanding  all  the  sufierings  which  they  knew  that  such  pro* 
fession  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  illiterate  individuals, 
who  might  be  Bn|3posed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief  of  it  through  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity 
we  have  instances  of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  investi- 
gating truth  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom  were  philosophers  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writings  and  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
Gentilea.* 

III.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments IS  FURTHER  ATTESTED  BT  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  CON- 
TAINED IN  THEM,  BEING  CONFIRMED  BY  CERTAIN  COMMEMORATIVE 
ORDINANCES,  OR  MONUMENTS  OF  GREAT  CELEBRITY,  THAT  EXISTED 

'  See  I  Cor.  L  4,  5.,  ii.  4,  6.,  y.  3—5.,  xu.  xiii.  8.,  xiv.  1—38.;  2  Cor.  xii.  7—11.;  Gal. 
iii.  5.;  I  Thess.  I  5. 

*  Such  were  Sergius  Faalns,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  7 — 12.);  Dionysins,  a 
member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Areopagus,  and  many  others  of  the  polished  and 
inquisitive  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  34.);  B^rastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth;  and  even  persons 
belonging  to  the  imperial  court  (Rom.  xvL  23.);  Justin  Martyr,  once  a  Platonic  philosopher; 
and  Atbenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  at  first  entertained  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  against  it,  but  on  inquiring 
into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was  convinced  by  the  blase  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaborate  apology.  (Lardner,8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 
187. ;  4to.  vol  I  pp.  379 — 381.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimo- 
nies to  the  autheadcity  of  tbo  New  Testament  have  already  been  cited,  pp.  70—84.  n^rtL 
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AHOKG  THE  JeWS  A19D  CHRISTIANS  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE 
EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE  WHICH  THET  ARE  SAID  TO  COMMEMORATE^ 
AND  WHICH  ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS  SUBSIST  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAT^  WHEREVER  EITHER  JeWS  OR  CHRISTIANS  ABE  TO  BE 
FOUND. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance  of  Cir- 
cumcision, and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles^  and  of 
Pentecost, 

[i.]  CiBCUMCisioif  18  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was  enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  Colchians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Fhcenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  ancient 
nations ;  but  though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the  records  of  the  pagans,  no 
particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it,  except  that  some  professed  their  adherence  to 
It  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  difference  between  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it  proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case 
of  the  Israelites,  it  proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  comnokanded  to 
adopt  the  rite  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity  as  a  badge  of  their  being,  in 
certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah.  This  fact,  which  is  a  vital 
one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly  and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For 
though  the  Israelites,  like  any  other  nation,  might  have  Mimply  adopted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative  ordinance, 
professing  to  commence  A*om  the  time  when  the  commemorative  fact  occurred, 
unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief^  asso- 
ciated with  the  rite,  had  commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief  must  unac- 
countably have  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and  their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time 
of  its  primeval  institution,  always  kneio  and  believed  that  such  was  its  origin.' 

[ii.l  The  Passoveb  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added 
the  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  God ;  and  in  further 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month  in  which  this  feast  was  solemnised,  from  being  the 
seventh,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the  sera 
of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  to  remind 
the  ^raelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt; — with  unleavened 
bread,  because  the  Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread, y^r  (key  said,  We  be  aU  dead  men.  And  it 
was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travellers  just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark 
Its  having  immediately  preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii.]  The  Fbast  of  Tabebnaclbs  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  journeying  in  the  desert.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or  booths,  **  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees.**    And, 

[iv.]  The  Fbast  of  Pbvtecost  was  appointed  fifty  da^  after  the  passover,  to 
commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty 
days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a  family 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  toe  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  makinj^  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  series  of  pecu- 
liar and  miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation,  which  is  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5— 10.« 


'  Faber's  Horse  Mosaice,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S7 — 341. 

*  Da  Toisin,  Antorit4  des  Litres  de  Moyse,  pp.  169 — 17i. 
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Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Jews 
in  all  ages^  since  their  appointment,  and  are  solemnly  and- sacredly 
observed  among  them  to  this  day.  Can  these  observances  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded  ?  We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of 
the  facts  of  the  murder  of  King  Charles  L,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
juflticoy  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  IL,  and 
of  the  deliverance  of  King  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from 
destruction  by  gunpowder  (conspired  by  certain  incendiaries),  and  of 
the  arrival  of  King  William  III.,  which  terminated  the  odious 
tyranny  of  James  II.,  all  which  events  are  respectively  commemorated 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  and 
the  fifth  of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gospels  are 
confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day  among  Chris- 
tians, and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses.  These  monuments 
are  tiie  ordinances  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival 
observed  on  the  first  clay  of  the  week. 

[i.]  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  all  countries  where  the  Christian  faith  is  heldt 
its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ;  and  that  by  submitting  to  this  rite  they 
renounce  every  other  religious  institution,  and  bind  themselyes  to  the  profession  of 
the  Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  their  religion  is  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  that  it  was 
published  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger  of 
this  dispensation ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great  signs,  miracles,  and 
g|ifts  ot  the  Holy  Spirit.  Particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  this 
rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act  agreeably  to  the  wiU  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his  Son  who 
published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  confirmed  it,  when  they  baptize 
men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of  Christianity.  On  the  part  of  €rod  this  nte  is 
a  declaration,  by  his  mmisters,,  that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptised  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his  subsequent  life  acta 
agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism.  And  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  baptised, 
their  receiying  of  this  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  affectionate  and  solemn  public 
declaration  of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  the  Father  as 
their  Creator,  to  (vod  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  Sanctifier,  according  to  the  views  which  the  Christian  Religion  gives  of  these 
relations ;  and  also  of  ttieir  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  perform  ail  the  duties 
resuhingfrom  these  relations. 

[ii.l  That  the  Lobd*s  Suppbb  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Christian  countries  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  questioned,  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  Christians  consider 
this  rite  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our 
fathers  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  importance,  and  their  fathers  viewed  it 
in  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular  notice  with  reference 
to  this  institution  is  that  by  the  common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of 
all  in  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  arises  from  its  being  a  commemoratiou  of  the  life,  sufferings,  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  second  coming  of  the  Founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  its 
having  been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request^  with  a  view 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  events. 

riiij  The  stated  observance  of  the  First  Day  of  tbb  Wbsk  as  a  sacred  festival 
in  honour  of  Christ*s  resurrection  from  the  dead,  — -  on  which  day  Christians  abstain 
from  all  seeular  labours  and  affairs,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  wor^ 
ship  of  God, — preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now>  BB  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory^  so  they  demon- 
strate iiie  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Grospd  history  beyond 
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all  reasonable  contradiction ;  because^  unless  the  events  of  wliich  the 
ChristiaB  rites  are  commemorations  had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  those  rites  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For, 
if  Jesus  Christ  neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  miracles,  nor 
died,  nor  rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have  conspired 
together  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by  commencing 
the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that,  by  continuing 
to  observe  them,  they  should  have  imposed  those  falsehoods  on 
posterity.* 

IV.  Lastly,  The  wonderful  establishment  and  propaga- 
tion OF  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

ENTIRE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
RELIGION  WHICH  IT  ESTABLISHES. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was  propftffated 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known 
world.  It  prevailed  without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  '^  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not  recom- 
mended by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its  advocates, 
the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve  men,  poor, 
artless,  and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposi- 
tion, over  the  tyranny  of  the  ma^strate  and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher,  over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the 
-church  became  divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most  san- 
guinary persecutions ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  continued  to  spread,  in 
defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And  notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  re- 
pugnant to  every  bad  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who 
profess  them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest  possible  regard  to 
every  civil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  well  as  the  purest  and  most  diflfusive  bene- 
volence, —  still  Christianity  has  continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  had  predicted) 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  embraced  and  con- 
fessed by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.' 

In  considering  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  New- 
Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to 
contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multi- 
tudes of  others,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  IS  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  characteristic  marks  of  truth 
as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such  various  quarters,  should  all  so  exactly 
coincide  in  favour  of  a  false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general  observation  and  ex- 
perience, to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  human  mmd,  than  is  the  supposition 
of  its  falsity  ?  A  belief  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful  to  man.  Such 
a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to  any  truth  or  any  fact.  But  by 
rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  are  compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  posi- 
tive cr^ible  testimony,  that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  with- 
out an  adequate  cause.  They  must  maintain  the  reality  of  miracles,  greater  than 
Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither  with  the  nature  of  G^D,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  but  which  involve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  natural 
world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a  cause  wnich  accounts  for  them 
clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  difficulties ;  especially  when  every  other  supposition  ne- 

'  Macknight's  Hannony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  obs.  viii.  and  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hia" 
tory,  pp.  555 — 563. 

*  The  difficDlties,  which  Christianity  had  to  encounter  at  its  first  propagation,  are  con- 
iidered  in  the  Appendix,  Na  V.  inJriL 
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cessariljr  leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Upon  what  rational  p;round,  then, 
can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  ?  And  its  truth  establishes  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  religion. 

The  full  force  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  brought  together  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be  more  obvious  and  impressive,  if  we 
were  to  compare  the  New  Testament  with  other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts 
of  other  persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Ck>nfucius,  the 
writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from  legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.  The 
ancient  sacred  code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  lives  of  Pytha- 
goras, of  Proclus,  and  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  the  Popish  legends,  all  bear 
many  stamps  of  6ction.  We  shall  instance  in  Philostratus^s  life  of  Apollonius,  for 
the  following  reasons :  Hierocles,  an  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has  drawn  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  Apollonius.*  Eunapius,  the  bio- 
grapher of  several  ancient  philosophers,  imagined  Apollonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle 
being  between  the  gods  and  men ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  **  the  sojourning 
of  God  anumgnt  nutnkiftd**  would  have  been  a  more  proper  title  for  Philostratus^ 
history  than  that  which  it  now  bears.  In  mo<lern  times,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Mr.  Blount,  have  token  the  pains  of  making  favourable  comments  upon  Apol- 
lonius*8  history. 

PhlIostratus*s  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apollonius,  who  lived  up- 
wanls  of  one  hundred  years  before  him.  He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative 
])artly  from  common  report,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  having  shown  these 
memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  them  to  Philostratus.  Before  this 
time  they  were  not  known  to  the  world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Julia,  and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of  the 
marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apollonius,  that  he  pfdd  him 
the  honours  which  Pagans  thought  due  to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  this 
humour,  when  his  subject  required  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made 
quite  a  romance  of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his 
parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions  of  trifling  questions ;  such  as, 
which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  earth  or  the  trees  ?  which  composes  to  sleep  best, 
water  or  wine  ?  Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasts  with  a  human  head  and  a  lion*s  body ;  of  women 
half  white  and  half  black ;  of  wool  growing  like  corn  out  of  the  earth  ;  of  countries 
abounding  with  phcenixes,  griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
he  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  effected  by  prescribing 
abstinence  to  the  patient. — Though  Apollonius  be  made  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  un- 
derstood all  languages  without  learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before 
King  Phraortes,  he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Rome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a  secret,  whether  there 
were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life  ;  besides  this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  an^ 
who  lived  at  that  time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Anrelian,  when  he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof  than 
the  testimony  of  this  romance  writer.  Apollonius  is  represented  as  manifesting 
the  greatest  vanity,  and  pretending  to  universal  knowledge.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  He  said,  "  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the  gods, 
especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were  erected."  He 
attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are  given  of  his  pretended  prophetic 
apirii.  Two  of  them  evidently  imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  I'he 
third,  that  Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  nt,  when  the 
feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encouraging  him,  at  that 
time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  wnat  totally  destroys  the  authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that 
he  denied  it  before  Domitian.  **  His  wonder-working  faculty  he  pretends  to  have 
fetched  from  the  East  Indies ;  yet  the  account  which  ne  has  given  of  those  parts  is 
8o  grossly  fabulous,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  imposture.'  ~ 


»»8 


*  Lard.  Heath.  Test  chap,  xxxix.  scot.  4.  §  7. 

*  I^ord.  Heath.  Test  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  6, 6.  and  append,  to  chap,  xxxlx.  near  the  end. — 
Bp.  l>oiigUM*B  Criterion,  pp.  56.  et  Meg.  —  Iloutteville's  Diss,  on  the  lafo  of  Apollonios.— 
Paiey'B  Evid.  vol  ii.  part  S.  chap.  6.  sect.  41.  p  180. 
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These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast  that  subsbts  between 
the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which  we  have  of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of 
truth  distinguish  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  while  character  of  fiction 
abound  in  the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, fpr  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
many  of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  that  the  Scbiptubes  of  the  New 
Testament  abe  genuine  and  authentic,  and  wbbb  actually 
wihtten  by  the  pebson8  whose  names  they  beab,  and  that 

THEY  DID  APPEAB  IN  THE  TIMES  TO  WHICH  THEY  BEFEB. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of  three 
writers  concerning  the  Christian  records,  whose  sentiments  will  not 
be  suspected  to  have  arisen  from  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour 
of  them. 

Mr.  IIoBBES  acknowledges,  that  *^  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  they  were 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw  the 
things  wmch  they  relate.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  only,  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
true  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles."'  He  says,  also,  *^That  he  is  persuaded  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ;  because  if  they  had  had 
an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surelv  have  made  them  more 
favourable  to  their  power  over  Christian  prmces,  and  civil  sovereignty 
than  they  are."  ^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments :  —  **  That  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main,  did  a'nd 
taught  as  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  because  it  is  vEUr 
probable  that  Christiajiity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the 
degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did),  supposing  the 
history  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  that,  *'if 
such  power  attended  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his. ministry  as 
the  history  sets  forth,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  power  tliat 
attended  it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the  public 
good,  it  is  more  likely  that  God  was  the  primary  agent  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible  being.  And  then  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  will  the  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to  impose 
upon  and  mislead  mankind  to  their  hurt;  seeing  that  power  appears 
to  have  been  weU  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing 
he  was  accountable  to  his  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it*'  He  adds, 
"  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think 
this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was  divine; 

'  Leviathan,  p.  a04.— Leland'e  View  of  Deistlcal  Writ,  vol  i  p.  5S.  let.  lii* 
*  Leviathan,  p.  203. — ^Leland,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  104. 
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at  least  it  so  appears. to  me^  from  the  light  or  information  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  it."  * 

Lord  BoLiNGBROKB  grants,  that  ^'  Christianity  has  all  the  proofs 
which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed^  and  the  nature  of  it, 
allowed  it  to  have."  *  He  further  acknowledges,  that  "  it  is  out  of 
dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
who  give  themselves  out  for  er/e  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  Christ 
did  and  taught  That  two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to 
convey  those  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their 
original  purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  evangelists  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  that  of  Plato,  or 
even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  evan- 
gelists did  not  content  themselves  with  giving  a  general  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in 
feigned  dialogues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own 
name,  and  as  ms  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the 
very  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  men- 
tion the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  disciples 
or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelists  seem 
to  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded 
them  to  teach."  ^ 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted  such 
concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have  written 
several  things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  its  Author  ? 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly  of  what  the  evangelical 
historians  relate  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
were  every  way  qualified  to  ^ve  an  account  of  the  transactions  which 
they  have  recorded ;  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ; 
they  could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, 
but  evenr  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary;  nor  could  they 
possibly  have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  tiie  attempt* 


SECT.  n. 

TSSTUCONIES  TO  TB£  CBSDIBIUTT   OF  TBB  OLD  AND  REW  TS8TA1IENT8  TROH  CIVIL 

BISTORT. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  drawn 
principally  from  an  examination  of  those  books  compared  with  facts 
that  have  existed,  and  many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.     We  might  safely  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon 

»  Chubb's  PoBthnmotts  Works,  vol.  iL  pp.  41 — 43.;   compared  with  pp.  394—396.— 
Lcknd,  ib.  letter  xil  pp.  338 — 339. 
■  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 
*  BoUogbroke*s  WorkS|  vol.  iv.  ess.  4.  sect.  18.  p.  390. 
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those  evidences ;  but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credi- 
bility and  truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
their  agreement  with  civil  history^  and  which  is  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

§  1.    Testimonies  from  Civil  History  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old 

Testament* 

The  Scripture  History  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with  the 
most  authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs,  and  man- 
ners of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  related.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  and  the  grand  outlines  of  chronology,  as  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coincident  with  those  stated  by  the 
most  ancient  writers  that  are  extant ;  while  the  palpable  errors  in 
these  respects,  which  are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd  fables  which  dis- 
grace and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of  those  remote  times ;  which 
is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  derived  from  some  surer  source  than 
human  tradition.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  disproved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts  of  almost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  wrote  [written]  in  all  probability  long 
after  the  facts  it  relates.'^  That  this  book  was  written  long  after 
some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates  is  not  denied ;  but  that  it  was 
written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those  facts,' there  is  (as  we 
have  already  shown)  no  reason  to  believe.  If,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume  neither  did  nor  could  refute  the 
remark),  this  writer  meant  to  signify  by  the  expression  quoted,  that 
this  was  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  did  he  not  produce  die 
grounds  on  which  such  probability  is  founded  ?  Shall  a  bold  asser- 
tion pass  for  argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should 
consider  reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  spe- 
cified? 

Mr.  Hume  added  that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  corroborated  by  no 
concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  as  little 
invalidated  by  any  contradicting  testimony ;  and  both  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  there  is  no  human  composition  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity.  It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the 
truth  of  Moses's  history  should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  antiquity  with  liimself ;  since  we  know 
tliat  those  who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barba- 
rians, were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  tliem- 
sclves  barbarians.  But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corroborated 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories,  because  if  such 
histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  long  since  perished,  yet  it  is  not 
on  that  account  destitute  of  collateral  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  its 
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authority  is  legible  in  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest 
writers;  and  subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the 
accounts  which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  depravation, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  legislation  of  Moses ;  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  instances,  selected  out  of  a  greater  number 
which  have  been  pointed  out»  and  treated  at  length  by  various  learned 
men. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
OF  THE  World. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  amon^  them  concerning  the  Primeval  Chaos 
whence  the  World  arose^  and  the  production  of  all  things  bj  the  efficiency  of  a 
supreme  mind,  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  as  proves  that  they  all  originated  from  one  common  source :  while  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical 
turgidity  of  the  others^  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative  from  the  dis- 
torted tradition.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Grothic,  Greek,  and  American  Cosmogonies.^ 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  extends 
from  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  has 
equally  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans, 
aiid  northern  barbarians;  -^nations,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  nations  in  the  division 
of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other  periodical  divisions  into  if  ears, 
months,  and  days.  These  divisions  arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every- 
where obvious,  viz.  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  contrary,  seems  perfectly  arbi- 
trary :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had 
no  communication  wiUi  one  another,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  tlie  creation),  which  was  never 
totally  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been 
older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankmd  into  different  rej;ions.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  misht  remain  through  habit, 
when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was  entirely  lost :  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  afterwards,  people  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had 
become  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  of  the  week 
the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.^ 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days  has  prevailed 
in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished  Athenians  computed  the  space  of  a 
day  from  sun-set  to  sun-set ' ;  and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors, 
during  their  abode  19  the  forests  of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of 
computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.^  The  same  custom  also 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.^ 

II.  Of  the  Formation  of  Man  in  the  Moral  Image  op  God, 
and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals,  similar  tradi. 

*  See  an  account  of  these  various  Cosmogonies  in  Bfr.  Faber's  Hone  Mosaicae,  vol.  i. 
pp.  17..40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  particularly  considered  in  Edwards  on 
the  Ttttth  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  L  pp.  88^102.  The  testimonies  of  profane 
writers  to  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  fully 
considered  by  Dr.  CoUyer  in  his  **  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  Sva  Snd  edit.  London, 
1 809.  The  subjects,  noticed  in  this  section,  particularly  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  are 
likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Grotius,  De  Veritate  ReL  Christ,  lib.  i.  c  16. 

'  Dr.  Campbeirs  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 
'  Aulas  GelHus,  Noctes  Attics,  lih.iii.  c.  2. 

*  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c  1 1.  The  expressions  of/ortnighi,  and  se*miight,  for  fourteen 
nights  and  seven  nights,  are  stiU  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

*  Cssar,  de  BelL  Gall.  Uh.  vi  c  IS. 
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tionarj  vestiges  remun  in  the  widely  diffused  notion,  that  mankind 
formerly  lived  in  complete  happiness  and  unstained  innocence;  that 
spring  reigned  perpetually,  and  that  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her 
increase. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fabled  j^lden  age,  so  exouisitdj  described  bj  tbe 
classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly  traced  in  toe  Wends  of  our  Scvthian 
forefathers,  and  in  the  age  of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  in  the  classical  story 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident  tradition  of 
the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  infernal  Dragon.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  from  the  holiness  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  the  pagans  borrowed  their  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  various  deities.^ 

III.  The  Pall  of  Man  akd  the  iHTBOimcTioN  of  Sin  into 
THE  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophers  and  philosophising 
divines  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  fall,  and  to 
resolve  it  all  into  allegory^  apologue^  or  moral  fable ;  but  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  hj  Christ  is  founded  upon  it^  and  must  stand 
or  fall  with  it;  a  figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemp- 
tion. Even  Lord  Bolingbroke  (than  whom  Revelation  never  had  a 
more  subtle  opposer)  Justly  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
**  It  CANNOT,*'  he  saia,  "  be  admitted  by  Christians ;  for,  if  it  was, 
what  would  become  of  that  famous  text  [that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  crush  the  serpent's  head,  Gren*  iiL  15.],  whereon  the  doctrine 
of  our  redemption  is  founded?"  * 

Indeed  the  Mosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  consonance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  real  tranaaction ' ;  and  it  haa  been  received  as  such  by 
the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  who  certainly  were 
more  competent  to  decide  than  men  who  have  lived  several  thousands 
of  years  after  the  transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the 
best  attested  matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the  account  of 
the  fall  as  a  myth  or  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  tlum  ridicule  to 
men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  common  decency. 
Whatever  they  may  assert  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  assertions 
without  proof  are  not  facts),  and  however  they  «nay  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it 
false,  yet  the  evidently  ruined  condition  of  the  human  race  would  still 
remain  as  an  undeniable  fact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
confirmed  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  agrees  in  an 
eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain, 
and  death,  and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel  every  day,  and  with 
all  our  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the 
nature  of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of 
the  little  world  within  a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  world;  and  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which 

>  Faber's  Hor.  Mob.  toI.  i  pp.  41 — 50.    Edwards  on  Scriptare,  ToL  i.  pp.  103 — 106. 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  372.  Sto.  edit. 
"  Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  voL  il  book  i.  p.  10. 
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flow  from  these  discords  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the  natural 
world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrattve  accounts  for  all  these  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corroborated  by  various  traditions, 
more  or  less  agreeable  to  it* 

1.  '*  The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  bv  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  I)isoB£i>i£NO£  of  oub  Fibst 
Pabents. 

^  An  evil  ipirit,  the  orig^OAtmii  of  whoM  malignity  itself  is  a  mjrit«r7  which  can 
Beyer  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  i6 
transgress  the  command  of  God  by  tastjng  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  speci- 
fied ti^  The  penalty  of  th«r  rebellion  iras  death.**  Though  Moses  gives  no 
account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn  from  other  passa^  of  Scripture, 
that  he  was  first  made  like  other  celestial  S|Mrit8,  perfect  in  his  kind  and  happy  in 
his  condition ;  but  that,  through  pride  or  ambition,  fkUing  into  a  crime  (the  circum* 
stances  of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  feU  into  misery,  and,  toeether  with 
his  accomplices,  was  banished  firom  the  regions  of  bliss.  Of  this  fUicf  wicked 
angels,  the  ancients  had  some  notion,  as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the 
Titans  and  Giants  inyading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to 
depose  him  from  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  headlong  into  hell, 
where  they  are  tormented  with  incessant  fire.  And  therefore  Empedodes,  in  some 
▼enes  cited  by  Flutardi,  makes  mention  of  the  fkte  of  soifte  demons,  who  for  their 
rebellion  were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  great 
abyiB,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending  powers  and  their 
subordinate  ministersi  both  benevolent  and  malignant^  am  ereeted  on  the  same 
basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  Intboduotion  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  world. 

By  the  disobedieace  of  our  first  mother  Sve,  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  the  well- 
known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora :  who  b^g  led  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a 
casket  that  had  been  ijiven  her  by  Jupiter,  out  of  it  flew  all  the  evil  into  the  world, 
and  she  became  the  original  cause  of  all  the  miserable  occurrences  that  befall  man- 
kind. Hope  alone,  -— tiie  hope  in  a  promised  and  long-remembered  ddiverer,  — 
remaining  at  tiie  bottom  of  tne  casket. 

3.  Obioikal  Sin, — ^the  eaily  corrnption  and  depravation  of  man's 
nature  in  conaequence  of  onr  nrat  parents'  transgression,  is  a  subject 
of  compbdnt  among  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and 
poets. 

Hius,  Fythafforas  termed  it  the  faitd  Compamon^  fft«  nosti&iu  8b^9  that  htrkM 
w^kinni,  tati  tutiek  was  horn  aXang  with  ««,•  —  Sopater  called  it,  t^  sui  Ift^if  if  ftom 
with  mankind f  —  Plato,  natural  wickednesi; —  Aristotle,  the  natnrcd  repagmmcy  of 
nuaCs  temper  to  reamn :  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  especially  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the  depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  roan- 
kind,  of  their  propensity  to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  from 
every  thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented  that  men  are  brought  vUo  Hfe  by 
nature  ae  a  «ten-moM«r,  wOh  a  nahed^/raiiy  and  infirm  hodff,  and  with  a  eaulpnme  to 
divert  tuMte,  Beneca,  one  of  die  beat  of  the  Roman  philosophers*  observes,  We  are 
hamineuOkaeon^tion^akatwearenottuhieeitofewerdieordere^  ^  mindthanof 
the  body  i-^ibnt  The  eeedt  qfaUthevieee  are  in  all  mm,  ilos^A  theifdo  notbreah  out 
in  everu  one; — and  that  To  eonfeee  (hem  ie  the  begHming  of  our  cure.  And 
Hierocies  called  this  universal  moral  tunt,  The  dometOo  etfil  of  manltind.  Even 
some  of  the  sprighUiest  poets  bear  thdr  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Propertius 
could  say,  Everu  body  hoe  a  vice  to  which  he  ie  inclined  by  nature,  Horace  declared 
that  No  num  ie  bom  free  from  mcee^  and  that  He  ie  Ae  beet  man  who  i$  oppressed 
with  the  least ;  that  Manhuid  rush  into  wickedness,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbidden ; 
that  YouA  has  the  softness  of  was  to  receive  vicious  impressionst  and  the  hardness  of 

■  Hoet,  Qosstioncs  Alnetans,  UK  2.    Edwards  on  Scriptnie,  voL  i  pp.  lOS,  107* 
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of  Israel.  We  lean&  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs  was  no 
uncommon  offering  amons  his  countrymen  ^ ;  and  the  ancient  Goths  having  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  yictims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  for  men^,  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and  adopted  the  horrid 
practice  of  deroting  human  victims.  In  honour  of  the  mjstical  number  three,  a 
number  deemed  particularlj  dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow  being  struck,  the 
lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire  which  was  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing ;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  oonformitv  with  the  Leviticai  ordinances,  was 
sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols/  Even  the  remote  inha- 
bitants of  America  retained  similar  customs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed 
by  Aoosta,  that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  Tirachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of 
his  child.^ 

**  Whence,  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author  to  whose 
researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted :  '^  Whence,  then,  could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  first-bom,  either  of 
man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as  a  bumt-offering  ?  Whence, 
but  from  a  deep  and  ancient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation? 
Whence,  but  from  some  perverted  tradition,  respecting  the  true 
sacrifice  to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ?  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  first-born,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  we  behold  the  death 
of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin-mother,  accurately 
thou^  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the  constant  use  of  fire,  the  in- 
variable scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the 
indignation  of  that  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  from  our 

fuilty  race,  and  poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great 
ntercessor.  Had  a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should  have  had 
more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  than  to  expect  and 
to  claim  his  favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread  did  universally  prevail, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  the  formality  of  a  labourea  demon- 
stration.'** 

IV.  The  Tbanslatiok  op  Enoch 

Maj  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  or  demigods, 
and  particnhurlj  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea  Tamong  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are 
fabled  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  alive,  and  to  luve  been  turned  into  stars  and 
celestial  signs ;  of  Dlumva  among  the  Hindoos ;  of  Buddha  amon^  the  Ceylonese, 
and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the  Caknucks  of  Siberia.^ 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen  writers. 

**  AlV*  MJB  Josephus,  **  who  have  committed  to  writing  the  antiquities  either  of 
the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity  of  the  men  before  the  flood.**  And 
he  immediately  subjoins, — ^  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Er^ptians, 
BeroBua,  who  compiled  [an  account  of]  the  affairs  of  Chaldaea,  and  Mochus,  and 

>  Biad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  20S.  '  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  voL  i.  c  7. 

*  MaUefs  North.  Antiq.  vol  L  o.  7.— Olai  Magni  Hist  Ub.  iii.  c  7. 

*  Aeost.  raud  Parch.  Filgr.  book  is.  c  11.  p.  885. 

*  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  vol  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

*  Faber,  voL  i.  pp.  89— 91.    Edwards,  vol.  L  p.  117. 
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Hestiaui^  and  with  them  Hieronymiu  the  Egypium,  who  had  treated  of  the  affairs 
of  Egrpt,  agree  with  me  in  thia.  Alao  Heaiod,  and  Hecataeua,  and  HeUaaieaS}  and 
Aeuaiiaufl^  and  Epboros,  and  Nicolaaa,  relate  that  the  aneienta  liT«d  a  thousand 
years.*"  *  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  former  8ges»  are  still  to  be 
ibund  among  the  Bnrmans  oi  the  further  Indian  Feniasula,  and  also  ameng  the 
Chinese.* 

VL  The  Mosaic  account  of  Men  op  a  Gigantic  Stature,  who 
were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine. 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there  were  g^ts  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  partioidarly 
by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  among  the  Greeks»  and  FUnj  among  the  Romans, 
who  haye  recorded  that,  on  openinff  some  senulohres,  the  bodies  of  men  were  found 
to  be  much  larger  in  old  times,  josephos  also  "Pfaka  of  bones  seen  in  hb  days,  of 
a  magnitude  almost  ezoeeding  creoibility.*  These  testimonies  of  hialorians  of 
former  ages  to  the  generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility  of  Moses,  from  hia  men- 
tioning the  gtffantic  size  of  Og*8  bedstead.  (Deut.  iii.  ll!^  But  men  of  yery  large 
sise  are  oooasioaally  seen  eyen  in  our  days.  Some  allowaaoe  may  alao  he  made  nr 
royal  yanity ;  as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enUuige  the  siae  ef 
their  beds  that  they  might  giye  to  the  Indians,  in  suooeedbg  a^^  a  great  idea  of 
the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedoniui  soldiers.^ 

yil.  No  port  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ii<liculed  by 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the  Dklugub;  though 
NO  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  w^  attested  by  mil 
history.     Thus, 

1.  The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  uiunhalHted 
land,  which  are  mentioned  in  thQ  accounts  of  the  first  sgm,  show  that 
mankind  are  sprung  lately  from  a  small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time 
assigned  by  Moses  before  the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  fijrst  i^es, 
concur  to  the  same  purpose, 

"  Most  eminent  nations,**  it  has  been  well  observed,  ^  like  great  ftmiHiefli  haye  at 
all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their  pedigree*  and  carrying  it  as  fa%h  as  pos« 
Bible ;  and«  where  no  marks  remain  of  the  sucoessiye  alterations  in  their  statei  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many  foolish  pretences 

*  Josephns,  Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  L  c  3.  (al  4.)  On  the  authors  aboye  cited  by  Joeephns,  it 
has  been  well  remarked  that  **  these  men  either  were  in  possession  of  traditions  relating 
to  this  iact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses  j  and  in  eiiher  oaae  onr  purpose  i 
answered.  For,  if  they  received  them  from  prendent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that 
these  traditions  had  origmally  some  fonndation  in  &et|  and  they  eonespond  with  the 
sacred  history.  Bnt  if  they  bonowed  them  from  Moses*  two  points  are  gained  on  our  part. 
It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  exist;  thst  his  writings  weiie  then  ea^tant; 
that  they  were  in  substance  what  they  now  are ;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquity  more 
remote  than  these,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is 
proved  further,  that  his  histoiy  was  hi^y  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by  these 
writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from  tradition ;  and  whether 
their  testimony  sprang  from  this  narration  or  from  any  other  source}  either  wtijt  ^ 
Mosaic  account  of  these  early  aces  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  frsgnumts  of  antaquity." 
CoUyer's  Lectuies  on  Scriptare  faets^  p^  104. 

*  Faber,  yol.  L  pp.  SS,  93. 

'  The  passages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length  in  Giotins  de 
Veritate,  lib.  i.  c  16. 

*  Bp.  Watson's  Apokigy  in  answer  to  Faine,  p.  34.  **  My  i^ilosophy,**  he  adds,  **  teaches 
me  to  doubt  of  maay  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to  reject  evexy  testimony  which  is 
opposite  to  experience.  Had  I  been  bom  in  Shetland,  I  could,  on  proper  testimony,  bavo 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the  Uugest  dr^y-bor^  in  London, 
though  the  oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  had  not  been  bigger  tbaa  msstifis.**    Ibid,  p-  ^^* 
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among  the  ancients  to  their  being  aborigines  of  the  countries  they  had  inhabited 
time  out  of  mind :  hence  thej  were  led  to  make  their  several  gods  the  founders  of 
their  government.  Tbe^  knew  but  y&ry  little  of  the  world ;  and  the  tradition 
which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  corrupted  with  romance  that  it 
served  oniy  to  confound  them.^  Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by  the  more  dili- 
gent and  accurate  inquiry  of  the  moderns,  we  see  ancient  history  beginning  to 
clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  different  face,  and  all  parts  of  it  appear  con- 
formable to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  better  known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved 
very  clearly,  in  various  instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.'  -^  We  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  great  point 
of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  reduced  ^  and  our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and 
more  confirmed :  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that  both  the  peopling  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  uiat  it  very  gradually 
spread  itself  from  some  one  centre^;  and  that  it  has  at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty 
near  the  same  slow  regular  steps  as  it  does  at  presenC*^ 

m 

'  "  The  grounds  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  may  be  seen  in  Stillingfleet, 
Origines  Smnq,  book  L  eh.  1.  sect  16. 18,  &c.  Compare  Bryant's  accurate  accoant  of  it 
pasnm.  Of  the  Egyptian  in  particnlar,  see  Shaw's  Travels^  ppb  417.  44S.  4to.  Compare 
Baker  on  History  and  Chronology  Reflect,  ch.  10  and  11.  Shuckford's  Connection,  vol.  IL 
bookvilL  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  voL  IL  ch.  10.  sect  4.  &c.  Bp.  Clayton's 
Bemarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58.  &c.  Goguct,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iiL  p.  269. 
That  the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended,  see  Le  Clerc  on  Gen.  x. 
Conoeming  the  fabnkms  antlqaity  of  the  Chinese,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Uist.  IL  p.  95.  fol." 

*  See  B^rant*s  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  pagnnu 

'  "Till  men  come  to  a  scruttny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  number  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  isw  I  have  often  asked  people  to  guess  how  many  men  there  have  been  in 
a  direct  tine  between  the  present  king  of  England  [Qeorge  IL]  and  Adam,  meaning  only 
one  man  in  a  generation;  the  king's  father,  grandfather,  &c  The  answer  made  upon  a 
sudden  conjecture,  has  always  been,  some  thousands;  whereas  it  is  CTideot  from  a  calcu- 
lation,  there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  space  of  time  between  Adam  and 
Christ,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  onr  Saviour,  preserved  by  St  Luke,  in  which  the 
names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  exclusive  of  both,  are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the  king,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  list  of  the  king's  progenitors,  CTcry  son  was  bom  when  his  father  was 
twenty>five  years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  with  another.  According 
to  this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in  every  hundred  years;  ue.  in  those  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-thiee  years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations;  which  sixty- 
seven,  added  to  the  foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one."  Hallet  on  Heb^  id.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Ckignet,  voL  iii  diss.  iii.  pr.  Bryant's 
Analysis,  ^oasMi. 

*  **  This  has  been  obserred  by  Isaac  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  vis.  in  relation  to  lan- 
guage. *  Est  enim  verissimnm,'  says  he,  *  linguae  cateras  eo  manifesttora  et  magis  expressa 
origmis  HebraksB  vestigia  servasse,  et  nunc  servare,  quo  propius  ab  antiqna  et  prima 
hominum  sede  abfticrunt,'  &e.  A  oonflrmation  of  it,  in  some  other  respects,  may  be  had 
from  the  following  very  rtmarkabU  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it  (Observ.  on  Man, 
voL  ii  p  ll3.)i  *  It  appears  from  history,  that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  have  had, 
csteris  paribus,  moie  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  communication  with  E^prpt,  Palestine,  Chaldsea,  and  the 
other  countries  that  were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first 
descendants  of  Noah;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
rei^elatieiis  made  to  them  by  Qod:  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  Palestme  as  the  centre,  were  in  general  mere  savages.  Now  all  this 
is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  fboting  of  infidelity;  of  the  exclasion  of  all  divine  com- 
munieationa.  Why  should  not  human  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  make  as  many  disco- 
veries, dvil  and  religkms,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or  Rome  ?  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  exceed  them  all,  as  it 
did  confessedly?  Allow  the  Scripture  acconnts,  and  ail  will  be  clear  and  easy.  Mankind 
after  the  flood  were  first  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief 
heads  of  families  settled  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egynt.  Palestine  had  afterwards 
extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  npon  its  inhabSants,  the  Israelites  and  Jews. 
Henoe  iu  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil  establishment. 
Next  after  them  eome  the  E^ptians  and  Chaldeans ;  who,  not  being  removed  from 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  sbown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present  heathen  nations 
of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  traditions  or  the  ancient  nations  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  ^  We  find,**  he  says,  ^  no  certain  monument  or  even  probable 
tradition  of  nations  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built^ 
navigation  improYea,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented,  or  letters  contrived, 
above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ** 
And  it  is  a  well-known  yhc/  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have 
no  history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  emi- 
nently distinguished  nation  descend^  firom  Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend 
that  any  historical  monument  existed  among  them  in  the  age  of  Confucius  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  epoch.  And  the  researches 
of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
Hindoos  have  shown  that  the  dawn  of  trw  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  ssra,  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  alle- 
gory or  fable.^ 

2.  The  late  Invention  and  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  concur 
to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians:  for,  as  the  Jewish 
legislator  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears  from  the  late  in- 
vention of  these  after  the  flood  that  those  who  were  preserved  from 
it  were  possessed  but  of  few  ai'ts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  examined,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  knowing  and  expert  than,  by  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  every  thing  remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  perhaps  for  their 
times,  and  in  comparison  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  it  may  have  been  consider- 
able :  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians,  whose  learning  has  been  so  much  extolled.  Though  this  country  has 
been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as  well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  as  early  polished  as  most  countries  ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  of  her 
Improvement  in  other  parts  of  science  from  that  most  important  one,  and  that 
which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cultivated,  viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which 
she  also  claims  the  first  invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her 
highest  advances.  '*  It  must  evidently  appear,**  savs  a  learned  writer,  "  that  the 
Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the  oavs  of  Moses  as  Diodorus  and 
Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  long  after  these  times 
they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing  any 
diseases  that  might  happen  amongst  them ;  and  that  the  best  method  they  couM 
think  of,  after  consultmg  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as 
many  persons  to  see  and  speak  to  him  as  possibly  could ;  so  that  if  any  one  who 
saw  the  sick  person  had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say  what  was  proper  to 
be  done  in  that  condition.** ' 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity  so  much  beyond  the  times 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded  from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or 
months,  or  from  their  reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which 

their  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and 
Enphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved  more  both  of  the  antediluvian  ahd  post- 
diluvian revelations;  aJso  to  have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  commnni- 
cation  with  the  Israelites  and  Jews  than  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small  parties 
which  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  e&ch  other  into  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for  themselves,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  moun- 
tains, or  distance,  from  all  communication  with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldiea,  would  lose 
mtich  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  Inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.' 
Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  religious  rites  and  civil 
institutions  which  first  arose^n  Asia,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  p.  120.  foL  Any  one 
that  fairly  examines  history  will  find  those  accounts  more  probable  than  that  extraordinaiy 
supposition  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  viz.  that  science  may  have  come  originally  firom  west  to 
cost.    Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  14.** 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  voL  iil  pp.  191.  146.  Svo.  edit. 

*  Shuckfordf  Connect  book  ix.  p.  167.    Bp.  Lmv's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  246. 
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were  contemoorflry.  For  Herodotus  ^  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  lungs  reiguing  at 
one  time.  Thej  had  such  different  accounts,  however,  or  cnronology,  that,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  some  of  them  computed  about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others 
from  tibe  original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.^  The 
solar  year,  in  use  amons  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most  celebrated  for  astronomy, 
was  so  imperfect,  that  viej  said  the  sun  had  several  times  changed  its  course  since 
the  beginning  of  their  dynasties ;  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  computation  to 
the  8un*s  variation,  or  else  affecting  to  speak  something  wonderful  and  extravagant. 
And  Cassini  has  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at  the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  to  be  false  ;  which  is  a  further  connitation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the 
Egyptians  to  antiquity.  The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with 
which  were  made  in  Egypt  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  less 
than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  observed' :  and  since  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archaeologist,  Dr. 
Toung,  and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  Champollion  in  France,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esn^  and  Dendera,  to  which  some  modem  antagonists 
of  divine  revelation  had  assigned  an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time 
o/Jenu  Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were  painted  I  *■ 

llie  pretensions  of  the  Chaldieans  to  profound  attainments  in  science  have  been 
shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According  to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon 
to  be  a  luminous  body,  whende  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  sreat  skill  in 
astronomy  :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  msikiug  exact  calculations.  All 
that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  discoveries  is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the 
moon  ;  and  even  those  are  but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  before  Cfnrist :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes  is  said  by  rornhyrv  to 
have  brought  observations  from  Babylon  to  Greece  upwards  of  nineteen  nundred 
years  older  than  Alexander,  yet  as  tne  proper  authors  of  those  observations  neither 
made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  this  circumstance  renders  his  report  justly  sus- 
pected for  a  fable.'  So  little  ground  is  there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accounta 
of  time  and  the  vain  boasts  of  antiquity  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  ^ ;  and  the  Athenians  had  but 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their  year  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ^ ; 
yet  Dr.  Halley  further  observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astro- 
nomers, who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science,  and 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars 
not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

*  lib.  ii.  c  151.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  L 

'  Wotton  on  Ant  and  Mod.  Learning,  eh.  23*  Jenkin's  Beasonableness  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  pp.  335 — 387. 

*  Cellerier,  de  rOrigine  Anthcntiqae  et  Divine  de  TAncien  Testament,  pp.  100 — 104. 
On  the  planispfaeni  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  CliampoUion  discovered  an  evidently  Soman 
title,  that  of  ATOKPTP,  hbroKpdrttp,  or  emperor^  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics;  which,  roost 
probably,  may  indicate  Claadius  or  Nero,  as  both  those  sovereigns,  in  their  medals  struck 
in  £g3rpt,  are  very  often  designated  by  that  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his 
researches  stiU  farther,  M.  Champollion  read  on  the  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  had  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  samames  of  the  emperors  Tibe- 
rius, Clandios,  Nero,  and  Domitian;  and  on  the  portico  of  Esn^,  the  zodiac  of  which  was 
reputed  to  be  ol^er  than  that  of  Dendera,  by  several  ages,  he  read  the  imperial  Roman 
names  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus  Pins.  Consequently  these  monuments,  for  which 
Yolney  and  other  infidel  literati  had  claimed  an  incalculably  remote  antiquity,  belong  to 
that  period  when  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  and  they  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  lera.  Greppo,  Essai  sur  le 
Systf^me  Hieroglyphiqne  de  M.  Champollion,  pp.  262,  263.  Paris,  1829.  See  also  Mr. 
Poole's  article  on  i^pt,  in  the  dghth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (eighth 
edition);  and  also  bisHonBil^ptiacfe;  or,  Chronology  of  ancient  Egypt  discovered  from 
.  .  .  •  Hieroglyphical  Records.    Xx>ndon,  1851. 

*  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton*s  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy  (pp.  757,  758.  Loud.  1753),  has  shown  that  Porphyry's  account  is  intitled  to 
little  credit;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in  the  Chaldiean  astrology  more  ancient  than 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins  only  747  years  before  Christ. 

*  Herodotns,  lib.  iL  c  109.  *  PUny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  zxxlv.  e.  6. 
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Aocordmg  to  tfie  wdl  known  obeerratioa  of  Varro^,  there  wat  nothinjr  that  am 
deseire  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  before  the  Oljmpitds, 
which  commenced  onW  about  twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome ;  and  PIu* 
tarch  informs  us  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  oe  relied  on.^  What- 
ever learning  or  knowledge  of  ancient  times  the  Romans  had,  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  little  ca|)able  of  transmitting  dteir  own  affairs  down 
to  posterity  with  any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had 
neither  dials  nor  hour-glasses  br  wnich  to  measure  their  days  and  nigfais  for 
common  use ;  and  for  thSee  hundred  years  they  knew  no  such  things  as  hoursy  or 
the  like  distinctions,  but  computed  their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chmese  to  anti<]uity  appear  equally  yain,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little  or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed, 
they  themselves  confess  that  their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  faboknis,  and  tb^ 
acknowledge  that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroffiyphics,  which  were  not 
expounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  to 
the  first  author  of  them ;  that  the  numbers  in  computation  are  sometimes  mistaken, 
or  that  months  are  put  for  ^ears.  But  of  what  antiquity  or  authority  soever  their 
first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the  books  now  remaining, 
since  the  general  destruction  of  all  ancient  boou  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  Ti. 
He  lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon  pain 
of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed  relating  either  to  histoiy 
or  philosonhy,  especially  the  books  of  Confucius ;  and  killed  manv  of  their  learned 
men  ;  so  toat  from  his  time  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  autbors  led,  — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  may  favour  their  pre- 
tences to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify  themselves  to  the  Europeans,  which  makes 
them  endeavour  to  have  it  believed  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire, 
notwithstanding  this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fact  is  well  known  to  be 
otherwise':  —  and,  upon  inspection,  it  was  found  that  their  instruments  were  use- 
less ;  and  that  after  all  their  boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make 
an  exact  calendar,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect  that  they  could 
scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  happen.^  In  like  manner, 
the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the  science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  oyer 
those  of  Moses  by  some  modern  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific 
Europeans  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  language.  ^*  The 
Hindoos,  perh^M  the  most  anciently  civilised  people  on  the  face  (^  the  earth,  and 
who  have  least  deviated  from  their  originally  established  forms,  have  unfortunately 
no  histor]r.  Amonff  an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  v<^ume  that  is  capable  m  affording  any 
distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various  events  that  have  occurred  to 
iheW  communities.  Their  Maluk-Bharata,  or  pretended  great  lustory,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  poem.  The  Pouranas  are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a  few  slight  coinci- 
dences of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continually  broken  off  and  interrupted,  and 
never  goes  baok  farther  than  the  time  of  Alexander.*^  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
that  their  famous  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a 

ErodigioQs  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backwards®;  and  it  has 
een  lately  ascertained  that  their  Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their 
most  ancient  astronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed  to  their  nation 
more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been  composed  within  the  seven 


*  Censorinus,  De  Die  Katali,  c.  21.  '  Flatarch,  in  Noma,  mitio. 
'  Martmll  Hist.  Bin.  —  Le  Compte's  Memoir. 

*  Jenkin*s  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S9«— 343.;  and  see  also  Winder's 
History  of  Knowledge,  vol  ii.  chapters  x. — xx.,  where  the  facts  above  stated  are  confirmed 
by  prooft.  Additional  testimonies  to  the  lato  date  and  imperfect  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  Chinese  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Bp.  Law,  in  his 
Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  243—245.  note  (z). 

*  Consult  the  eUborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Faterson,  respecting  the  kings  of  Magadaha 
emperors  of  Hindoetan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramadttyia  and  S^lahanna,  in  the 
Calcutta  Memovs,  vol.  ix. 

*  See  Expos,  dn  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  330. 
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httodred  and  fift j  yeaan  last  paai.^  Their  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  jadj^ing  from  the 
calendars  which  are  conjoined  with  them,  and  hj  which  they  are  guided  in  their 
relu;ioa8  observances,  and  estimating  the  oolures  indicated  in  these  calendars,  may 
perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  Moses.*  Tel  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revo« 
lations  whioh  have  affected  the  globe^  as  their  theology  has  m  some  measure  conse- 
crated certain  successive  destructions  which  its  surface  has  already  undergone^  and 
is  stiU  doomed  to  experience :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those  which 
have  already  happened,  about  Ave  thousand  years*;  besides  which,  one  of  these 
revolutions  is  described  to  terms  nearly  oorrespondinff  with  the  account  given  by 
Moses.^  It  if  also  very  remarkable  that  the  epocL  at  wmch  they  fix  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigns  of  their  first  haman  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
is  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  ancient  authors  of  the  west  have  placed  the  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about  four  thousand  years  ago.**^ 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is  to  be 

E'ven  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among  the  heathens 
tve  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground  from  history,  but  upon 
uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  which  science  they  actually 
bad  but  little  or  no  skill. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained.  If  such  an  event  had 
ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  pagan  nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  so  ereat  a  cafEimity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone.  We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of  the  deluge, 
in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  it, 
has  been  preserved  almost  universaBy  among  the  ancient  nations. 

^  See  the  Kemoirs,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Snrya-Siddhanta,  in  the 
Calentta  Memoirs,  vd.  vi  p.  537.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same  author  on  the  Astrono- 
mical Syitems  of  the  ffindoos,  ibid.  voL  ix.  p.  196. 

*  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr^  Oolebiooke  upon  the  Vedas,  and  partlcnlariy  p.  493.,  in  the 
Calcatta  Memoiis,  voL  viiL 

"  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  1 235.  Bentley  in  the  Oalcntta  Memoire,  voL  iz. 
p.  SM.    Fateison  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  S€. 

*  Sir  William  Jones  says,  **  We  may  fix  the  time  of  Baddah,  or  the  ninth  great  incar' 
nation  of  Vkhao,  in  the  vear  1014  befiue  the  birth  of  Christ  The  Cashmkiaas,  who 
boast  of  his  desoent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that  he  appeared  on  earth  aboat  two  centuries 
aftar  Cridma^  the  Indian  Apolio.  We  have  therefore  determined  another  inte- 
resting epocfa,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the 
three  first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  less  clearbr  to  an  nniyersal  delngo  in 
which  eight  persons  only  were  saved*  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  do  to  the  punishment  of 
impiety  and  die  humiliation  of  the  proud,  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  the  second, 
or  silver  age  of  the  Hindoos,  was  subsequent  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel;  so  that  we 
have  only  a  dark  interval  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  civilised  sodety.**  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
vol  i  p.  29.     London,  1799.  4ta 

»  Cttvier'k  TTieoiy  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156—159.  The  extaavagaat  priority  claimed  for 
the  Hmdoo  leoords  and  sciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by  M.  BatUy  and  some  other 
modern  infidel  writeis,  hss  been  ftOly  disproved  by  Count  LapUce,  in  his  Expositioo  da 
^rsl&me  dn  Monde,  op.  293,  294.  4to.  or  voL  il  pp.  258.  254.  of  Mr.  Pond's  English 
tnndaticm;  and  by  Captain  Wilford  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on 
Hindoo  Chfoaology,  iassrted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic 
BcMaiehes.  The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Carwithen  in  the  second  of  his 
Bampton  IJectttres ;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nares's 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp^  922-^227.  and  eq;>ecia]]y  his  lucid  and  satis£nctQnr  note,  pp.  256 
—278. }  whi^  depending  upon  minnte  oalcnlationt  and  dednotiQni^  will  not  admit  ol 
ahridgmiBMfc 
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It  18  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  deluge5  that  the 
memory  of  almost  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those 
nations  which  were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enter- 
prising voyagers  and  travellers ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile  world. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the 
traces  appear,  especially  in  those  countries  which  were  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  reverse  of  this  would  happen,  if  the  whole  were 
originally  a  fable.  The  history  would  not  only  be  less  widely  dif- 
fused ;  but,  the  more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should 
obtain ;  and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would  terminate  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have  been  that  correspondence 
and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different  nations,  which  so  plainly 
subsisted  among  them :  now  this  could  not  be  the  result  of  chance, 
but  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  the  same  history  being  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from 
people  who  were  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  they 
did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of  the  data  which  they 
transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  consequence  of  their  intelligence.  In 
their  mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter,  without  considering  the 
meaning;  and  acquiesced  in  the  hieroglyphic,  though  they  were 
strangers  to  the  purport  of  it  With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  interval  of  so  long  a  date,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and  from  these  crude 
materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these  traditional  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldaean  historian,  following  the  most  ancient  writings,  as 
Joseph  us  affirms  S  has  related  the  same  things  as  Moses,  of  the  deluge,  andof  man« 
kind  perishing  in  it,  and  likewise  of  the  ark  in  which  Nachus^  the  restorer  of  the 
human  race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains. Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others,  mention  tiiese  things,  as  Josephus'  also 
testifies.  Further,  there  is  a  fragment  preserved  of  Abydeniitf*,  an  ancient  Assyrian 
historian,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold  before  it  happened, 
and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  three  different  times  to  see  whether  the  earth  was 
dried,  and  of  the  ark  being  driven  into  Armenia.  He  and  others  agree  with  Moses 
in  the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adulterate  the  truth 
with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  another  ancient  historian,  is  cited 
by  Cyril  ^  of  Alexandria,  together  with  Abydenus,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He 
says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great  deluge ;  that 
Xisuthrus  was  save^  Saturn  having  predicted  to  him  what  should  happen,  and  that 
he  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and,  t^ether  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  things  and 
cattle,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato  ^  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in  which  the  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  usefid  arts  were  lost ;  and  suggests  that  there  was  a  great  and  uni- 
versal deluge  before  the  particular  inundations  celebrated  by  the  Grecians.    He 

'  Josephns  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  §  19.  edit  Hudson. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

■  Abyd.  in  Enseb.  PrKp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit  Vigeri. 

*  Cyril  contra  JoL  lib.  i.  p.  S.  edit.  SpanhemiL 

*  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  ill  p.  677.  lorn,  ii.;  Timo^us,  p.  23.  torn,  ixl  edit  Senrani, 
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nlainly  thought  that  there  had  been  several  deluges,  but  one  creater  than  the  rest. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as  Diodorus  ^  informs  us,  that  most 
livings  creatures  perished  in  the  deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion*s  time.  Ovid^s' 
description  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  erery  scholar 
that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah*s  flood  to  any  one  who  has 
received  the  least  tincture  of  letters.  Plutarch',  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of 
animals,  observes,  that  a  dove  was  sent  out  bv  Deucalion,  which,  entering  into  the 
ark  again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards  flymg  away, 
was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly  alludes  to  the  particular  of  the 
rainbow,  by^  callinff  it  a  ngn  or  token  to  men,  ripaQ  /upoirtav  dvOpiiirutv. 

Lucian  mentions^  more  than  once  the  great  delude  in  Deucalion's  time,  and  the 
ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of  human  kmd.  He  describes  also  the  par- 
ticulars of  Deucalion's  flood  aAer  the  example  of  Noah's  flood :  the  present  race  of 
men  was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ;  this  second  race 
sprang  from  Deucalion :  the  former  was  a  wicked  and  profligate  generation,  for 
which  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  them ;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of 
water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled  to 
such  a  d^;ree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perished :  Deucalion  alone 
was  left  for  a  second  generation,  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was 
preserved  in  this  manner ;  he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  him  swine,  ana  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all 
other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs :  he  received  them  all,  and 
they  hurt  him  not;  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  by  divine  instinct,  great  friendship 
among  them,  and  thejr  sailed  together  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  pre- 
vailed. At  the  beginning  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have  received  this 
account  from  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  borrowing  it  fh>m 
Scripture.* 

Tne  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  deluge,  and  that  it  was 
universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in 
the  East  among  the  Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  the  deluge  itself,  out  also  to  the  cause  of  it  The  same  tradition  of 
a  general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced  amons  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as 
among  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicaraguans ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  very  lately  discovered  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia^,  the  Crec 
Indians  in  (he  polar  regions  of  North  America*,  the  Otaheitans  before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  also*  the  Sandwich  Islanders.^^ 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodomani.  *  Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  i 

*  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Animaliom,  p.  968.  tom.  iL  edit  Paris,  1624. 

*  niad.  xi.  28. 

*  Lacian  m  Timon,  p.  59.  De  Saltatione,  p.  930.  torn,  l  et  de  Syria  Dea,  pp.  882, 
88.3.  tom.  ii.  edit  Benedicti. 

*  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188—191. 

^  lIsnnan*B  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia,  abridged  in  the 
Quarterly  Beview,  voL  xxvi.  p.  415. 

*  Capt  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  London,  1823.  4ta  or  vol.  i.  ppw 
113,  7 14.  8va  edit  "The  North  American  Indian,"  says  Major  Strickland,  *•  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Indeed,  the  general  idea  of  the  flood  all  over  the  world 
seems  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  human  family,  from  pole  to  pole,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
the  foolish  quibbles  of  infidelity.**  Strickland*s  Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  Ellis's  Polynesian  Besearches,  vol.  t  pp.  62,  63. 

*  Most  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Paber's  Horss  Mo* 
saic»,  vol.  i.  pp.  98 — 136.  with  references  to  various  authorities  for  each.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  has  also  collected  a  truly  valuable  series  of  historical  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  tho 
delnge  in  his  *"  Sacred  History  of  the  Worid,"  vol.  il  pp.  270—289.  eiehth  edit  Mr. 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6  vols.  8vo.),  however,  is  tho 
complctest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancients;  an  abtfract  of  his  system  is  given  in  the  EncycIopiediaB,  Britannica  and  Per- 
thensis,  article  Dehage,  Dr.  Hales  has  concentrated  the  more  important  geological  facts 
in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  i.  pp.  327—337.  Bat  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
proiecuting  this  subject  ii  referred  to  Mr.  Howard^s  Histoiy  of  the  Earth  and  Mankind,  4to.^ 
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From  these  various  eTidences  it  is  manifest  that  the  heathens  were 
well  acqmunted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  uniyersal 
deluge;  that  their  traditions  (though  largely  blended  with  fable) 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  tx>  the  narratire  of  Moses ;  and  that  the 
moral  certainty  of  that  great  event  is  established  on  a  basis  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  bid  defiance  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  asserting  (as  it  has  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the 
evidence  furnished  by  natural  and  civil  history),  that  we  have  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  deluge  ever  took 
place,  —  "  let  the  ingenuity  of  unbelief  ^r«^  account  satisfactorily  for 
this  universal  agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and  she  may  then,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
narrative  of  the  deluge.**  * 

^  VIII.  The  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was  the 
attempt  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  zL  1—4.);  and  this  is  not 
omitted  in  pagan  records. 

BerosuB,  the  Chaldee  historiaii,  meatioiu  it,  with  the  following  additional  ciroam* 
stances,  thint  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  waged  war  affaisst  the  gods,  and  were  at 
lenffth  dispersed,  and  that  the  edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  Acoording 
to  Josephus,  the  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestissns,  and  br  one 
of  the  ancient  sibyls  *,  and  also,  as  Eusebius  informs  ns,  b^  Abydenus  and  £apo- 
lemus.*  The  tower  of  Belus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is,  in  ail  probability,  the 
tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by  Belns  II.,  king  of  Babylon,  who  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  the  ancient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Niinrod.  That  it  was  oonsAmcted 
with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  G«n.  xi.  8.)  is  attested  br  Justin, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other  heathen  writers,  and  also  by  the  refatioos  of 
modem  travellers,  who  hare  described  its  ruins.^ 

IX.  The  History  of  the  destbuction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodoms  Sienloa,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Tacitus,  Plinr,  and 
Josephus;  whose  aoeounts  mainly  agree  with  the  Mosaic  narratiTe;  and  their 
reports  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all 
material  points  by  the  relations  of  modem  trayellers.^ 

X.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polvhistor  from  Eupolemus  and  Melo 
(writers  more  ancient  than  himself ))  Nioohtus  Damascenus,  Artapanus, 
and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  make 
express  and  honourable  mention   of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,   and 

Mr.  Kirwin's  Memoirs,  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  toIs.  t.  ti.  and  riii., 
and  to  Mr.  Townsend's  elaborate  work  on  the  Character  of  Moses  as  an  Historian,  4to. 
Some  very  acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  the  labject  of  the  deluge  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  serm.  vL  pp.  293.  ei  aeq. 

'  Faber's  Horn  Mosaica),  yol.  L  p.  136.  For  a  notice  of  objections  made  by  modem  un- 
belieyers  to  the  Mosaic  Nanrative  of  the  Deluge,  as  being  contraiy  to  matter  of  hct,  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  Tolume,  No.  YHL  n\fra, 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  L  c  4.  (aL  c  5.)  $  3. 

*  Eaaebins,  de  Frap.  Evang.  lib.  iz.  c  14. 

*  The  testimonies  above  nodced  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,HonB  MosaicB,  toL  i. 
pp.  146<— 170.  See  also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  I  pn.  350—355.;  Mr.  Rich's  Memons 
on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  Svo.  1818;  Sir  R.  K.  Forters  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  ftc, 
ToL  iL  pp.  308 — 332.;  and  especially  the  recent  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  which 
contain  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  credibili^  of  the  sacred  writers  that  can  be 
furnished  by  profound  learning  and  patient  researches  combined. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiz.  c.  98.  torn,  viit  pp.  418— 421.  edit.  Bipont  Strabo,  liK  xvi.  pp. 
1087,  1088.  edit  Oxon.  Solinus,  c.  38.  Tacitus,  Hist  lib.  t.  c  6.  (al.  7.)  Fliny,  Wsi. 
Kat  lib.  T.  c  16.  lib.  xxrv.  c  15.  Josephus^  de  BelL  Jud.  llb»  iv.  c.  viii  §  4.  Faber, 
vol  L  pp.  171—174. 
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Joseph,  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  states 
that  HecatsBus  wrote  a  book  concerning  Abraham^  which  was  extant 
in  his  time^  though  it  is  now  lost' 

XT.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  recently 
been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real  character  and  an 
eminent  l^slator,  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding  page.*  To 
the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we  may  add,  that  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
is  attested  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nume- 
niuB,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus 
and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

Aocordiiis  to  Artapamu,  the  Heliopolitaiu  gare  the  following  acoount  of  the 
pafiMffe  of  uie  Bed  Sea :  —  "  The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed 
iromhis  country,  pursued  them  with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him 
the  consecrated  animals.  But  Moses  haying  by  the  di?ine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  free  passage  to  the  Israel- 
ites. The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  thern^  when  Bre  suddeoly  flsshed  in  their 
iaces,  and  the  sea  returning  to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction 
upon  their  army."  '  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  as  subeistittg  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  relates,  that 
among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of  the  spot,  a  tradition  is  given,  which  is  {nre- 
served  from  their  ancestors,  that  by  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of 
the  gulf  became  dry,  disclosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
But  the  bore  earth  having  been  rendered  visible  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
the  tide  returning  in  its  stren{|[th  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  con- 
dition.^ Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  country  even  yet  extinct.  According  to  a 
learned  and  respectable  modem  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Corondel  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bed  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  ddiveranoe  of  the  Israelites ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Bed  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea  of  Kolzum,  that  is, 
of  destruction.'  **  The  very  country,  indeed,  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, bears  testimony  in  some  de^p'ee  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative. 
Still  is  the  scriptural  Etham  denommated  JEUi;  the  wudemess  of  ShuTj  the  moun- 
tain of  Sinai^  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the  same  names* ;  and 
Marahy  Elatk,  and  Mtdkaiy  are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove 
of  Elim  yet  remains;  and  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor  diminished 
in  numW  since  the  days  of  Moses.**  ^ 

XII.  Further,  tiie  heathen  writers  borrowed  images  from 
the  accounts  communicated  in  the  ScriptareSy  and  attributed  to  their 
deities  distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  when  God  manifested  himself  to  the  world*  Thus,  both 
poets  and  historians  represented  the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in 
clouds,  as  Jehovah  appeared. 

JUany  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidently  derived  from  the 

'  Jossphos,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  i.c.  7.  Easebhis,  Pnsp.  Evanff.  lib.  ix.  oc  17 — S3.  The 
pMsages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber^  Hora  Mosak»,  voL  i.  pp. 
174— 18C 

'  See  pp.  49—65.  $upr^ 

*  Eoscbhis,  Pnsp.  Evsng.  lib.  iz.  c.  27.  This  drcmnstanoe  (Kr.  Faber  remaiks)  of  the 
Egjpdans  being  struck  with  lightniog,  as  well  as  being  oyerwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is 
mentioned  in  Ptalm  Ixxyii.  17n  altbou^  unnoticed  in  the  Pentatench. 

'  Died.  Sic.  lib.  iiL  c.  39.  (vol  iil  p.  279.  edit  BIpont) 

*  Dr.  Shaw*s  Travels  in  Bsrbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  iL  pp.  99,  lOa    Edinb.  1808. 

*  Nicbnhr's  Travels,  vol  i  pp.  189. 191. 

*  Faber,  vol  L  pp.  189—191.  See  also  Huet's  DemonstratioEvaaffeHca,  prop.  iv.  vol.  L 
pp.  73 — 168.,  where  very  nomeroas  additional  coUatoral  testimonies  are  given  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
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Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the  obsenrance  of  stated  da^  among^ 
the  Greetcs  and  Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The  nte  of  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  as  a  sign  of  a  distinctive  corenant 
with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiritual  purity  \  was  adopted  by 
several  nations  not  descended  from  thai  |>atriarch,  as  the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  and 
others.'  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the  Gredks  and  Romans 
appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the  Jews.  Thus  Solon,  conformably  to  the 
Jewish  practice,  decreed  that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should 
be  deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copie<i  into  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans ;  whose  laws  concerning  the  inheritance 
and  adoption  of  children,  retribution  in  punishment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other 
points,  seem  to  have  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  ;  and  traces  of 
resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish  custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of 
kin  also  obtained  among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious  purposes,  is  men- 
tioned by  many  pagan  writers.  Lycui^us  distributed  the  possession  of  lands  by 
lot.,  and  rendered  them  inalienable.  Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on 
an  equality  with  their  masters,  were  apparently^  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  ana  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early  con- 
nected with  the  Jews;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having 
delayed  the  march  of  their  army  till  afler  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived  of 
participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  as  they  did  not 
arrive  till  the  day  afler  it  had  taken  place.' 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  books  of 
Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony;  but  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  nations.  Upon  what 
principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted  for,  if  Moses  had  not 
been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  recorded  by  him  had  not  actually 
occurred  ? 

XIII.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates  to  have 
happened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writers.  A  few  of  these 
shall  be  adduced :  —  Thus, 

1.  From  the  sto^  of  Moses*s  rod  (Exod.  iv.  17.)  the  heathens  invented  the  fables 
of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus  and  the  Uaduceus  of  Mercury. 


«  Compare  Gen.  xvii.  12.;  Rom.  ii,  28,  29.;  Phil.  iii.  3. 

'  A  modem  opposer  of  the  Bible  has  affirmed^  contrary  to  all  history,  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians.  From  an  obscnre  passage  in 
Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  after  Moses  (and  who  collected  his  informa- 
tion from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  have  long  since 
been  rcfiited),  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the 
Egyptians;  bat  conjectures  are  not  proofs.  Indeed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
tht;  historical  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  the  falsehood  of  which  has  been  exposed  by  Sir 
John  Marsham,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  the 
Hebrews  or  Ishmaelites;  although,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  circumcision  became  established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  consi> 
dcrsiljly  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  rdigioua  ceremony  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  male  child;  but  among  the  latter  it  was  a 
point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was  not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year, 
and  then  upon  persons  of  both  sexes.  See  Marsham's  Chronicus  Canon  iBgyptiacus,  and 
Spencer,  de  Legibus  Hebrssomm. 

•  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  187—193. 
IIut;t,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  ut  supra. 
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2.  The  circumBtance  otJephthaJCi  devoting  his  daughter  gave  rise  to  the  storj  of 
IphigenuL  being  sacrificed  by  her  father  Agamemnon. 

8.  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her  father  Nisus,  kin? 
of  Megara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos  (with  whom  he  was  Uien  at  war),  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  both  him  and  his  kingdom,  —  was  in  all  probability  taken 
from  the  history  of  Samson'e  being  shaved, 

4.  When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  tells  us,  from  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that  in  very  remote  ages  the  sun 
hSi  four  times  departed  from  his  regular  course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought 
to  have  risen,  and  twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set, — it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  m  the  book  of 
Joehua,  which  relates,  "  That  the  sun  stood  still  in  ^«  midst  of  heaven^  and  hasted  not 
to  go  doum  about  a  trhole  day ;  **  and  the  fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah 
**that  the  sun  vent  b€tch  ten  degrees,  on  the  dial  o/Ahaz"  The  priests  of  Egypt 
professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  uie  fertility  of  their  country,  and 
the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  in  mention- 
ing the  unexampled  traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves,  that  those 
singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course  had  produced  no  sensible  efiects  on 
the  state  of  the  river,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or 
on  deaths.  The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua  and 
Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the  narratives.  And,  sup- 
posing the  traditions  to  have  been  founded  on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  events ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations  from  the  course 
of  ordinary  experience  could  not  fail  to  be  handed  down  through  many  a^^es.^ 

5.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  Quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius,  mention  many 
remarkaole  circumstances  of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament 
history';  and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  passage  whicn  evidently  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  tJie  reign  of  Hez^iah,  in  which  he  mentions  Sen- 
nacherib by  name.'  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Arayrian  monarchy,  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified ;  and  when  we  descend  still 
lower  to  the  sera  of  Nabonassar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are 
posterior  to  this  sera,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them,  we  find 
the  asreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain 
criteria  in  profane  history  for  fixing  the  facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  not  only  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  men- 
tion of  things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology ;  which  is  an 
unqueationM>le  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout  distinct' 
methodical,  and  consistent;  while  profane  history  is  utterly  deficient 
in  the  first  ages,  and  full  of  myths  or  fictions  in  ^e  succeeding  ages 
and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the  principal  facts,  only  about  the 
period  when  the  Old  Testament  history  ends:  so  that  the  latter 
corrects  and  regulates  the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many 
instances  which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testament  history  not  to  be 
genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and  not  only 
continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most  audacious 
height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most  exact  accounts  of 
time  ?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  same  nation,  who 
may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  the  prophets,  became  the  most  inaccurate  in  their 

•  Herodotos,  Euterpe,  pp.  144, 145.  edit.  VallsB.  a  *  t  ^   rw     -i 

•  Eosebhis,  Fmp.  Svang.  Ub.  ix.  oc  30—34.  39—41.  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  vui. 
e.S. 

•  liK  iL  c  141. 
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methods  of  keeping  time;  there  being  nothing  more  erroneous  than 
the  accounts  oi  Josephus  and  the  modem  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
Cjrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great :  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
exactness  of  the  sacred  history  was  owing  to  divine  assistance.'  To 
the  preceding  considerations  and  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  characterised  by  ih&t 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  them  concur  to  prove  the  novelty 
of  the  then  present  race,  and  consequently  the  deluge. 

XIV.  Lastlv,  the  Fbbtilitt  op  the  Soil  of  Palestine,  which 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confinned  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers  %  as  well  as  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that  country.'  Its  present  reduced 
and  miserable  state,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection 
which  some  modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the 
Bible.  Were  Palestine  to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated 
as  formerly,  its  produce  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  pro&ne  history,  we 
may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day, 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  ancient  history, 
that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Allaw  this,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they  should  slill  persist  in  their  attachment 
to  that  religion,  those  laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifestly 
condemn  them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose, 
however,  that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their 
ancient  history, — ^that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  the  pur* 
poses  of  infidelity,  and  liieir  present  state  will  be  inexplicable^ 


§  2.    Testimonies  ofProfane  Writers  to  the  Credibility  of  the  New 

Testament 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  truth  of  the  facts 
and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  furnished  by  natural  and 
civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  verified  in  a 
manner  still  more  illustrious ;  these  books  bein^  written,  and  the  facts 
mentioned  in  tbem  being  transacted  during  me  times  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  the  succe^ing  Caesars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  profane  writers  a  variety  of  important 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  m:st  part  of  his 

>  The  various  prooft  of  the  facts  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Edwards  on  Scrip- 
tare,  voL  i.  pp.  193 — ^223.  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses,  pp.  18,  19.  Hartley  oa 
Han,  vol.  iL  p.  116. 

*  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  &  i.  |  21.  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  §  1.  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
§2.  and  Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  L  §  22.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ▼.  c.  17. 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  Justin,  lib.  xiucvL  c.  8.  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Ub.  xiv. 
c.  26. 

*  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected  in  Dr.  BCac- 
knight's  Harmony,  vol.  i  discourses  vL  and  vii  Dr.  £.  Dl  Clarke's  Travels,  part  IL  pp. 
620,  521.  4to.  or  voL  iv.  pp.  283 — 285.  Svo.  edit    See  also  YoL  HL  pp.  84—87.  tf^friL 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  vol  ii.  117. 
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''  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  HiBtory/'  and  also  in  his  '^  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies ;''  from  which  elaborate  works  the  following 
particulars  are  chiefly  abridged.  The  results  of  his  observations  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads ;  viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  goyemors  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament;  —  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  nations,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned^  or  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  therein ;  —  Testimonies  of  Jewish  adversaries  to 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ ;  —  Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries 
to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines, 
character,  innocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in 
the  profesnon  of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Account  of  Pbinces  and  Goyernobs  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod,  Archelaus, 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  persons,  whose  names  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  differ  but  little  from  the  evangelical  historians, 
concerning  their  offices  and  characters. 

1.  From  the  New  T«istament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  of 
Judsa  in  the  days  of  Hebod  the  king ;  and  Josephus  informs  us  that  a  prince 
of  that  name  reigned  over  all  Judssa  £r  thirty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of 
AugostttS.  Concerning  this  Herod,  Matthew  (ii.  1—- 16.)  relates  that  he  commanded 
all  the  male  children  m  Bethlehem  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to  be  put  to  death ; 
because  he  had  heard,  that  in  that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of 
the  Jews.  To  ns,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity,  this 
appears  almost  incredible ;  but  the  character  of  Herod,  as  portrayed  by  Josephus, 
IS  such  a  compoiind  of  ambition  and  sanguinary  cruelty  as  renders  the  evangelical 
narrative  perfectly  credible.  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Pbil^  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According^  to  Josephus,  Herod 
by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him  in  Judsea,  with  the  title  of  king ; 
and  assigned  tne  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
to  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Luke  (iii.  1.)  these  two  princes  were  tetrarchs  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csssar. 

2.  The  win  of  Hbbod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed  by  Augustus, 
Archelaus  was  appointed  ruler  over  Judssa  and  idumea  with  the  title  of  ethnarch, 
the  regal  digni^  oeinff  withheld  until  he  should  deserve  it  But  Archelaus  soon 
assumed  the  title  ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  limitation, 
calls  him  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has  used  the  verb  reigning  wjth 
reference  to  the  duration  of  his  government.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  Jewish 
historian,  that  Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  veradty  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  who  says  (il  22.)  that  when 
Joseph  heard  Aat  Archelaus  did  sBion  in  Judaa,  in  the  room  of  hie  father  Herod^  he 
mu  afiraid  to  go  thither,  and  turned  aeide  into  ^  parte  ofChlilee,  which  were  under 
the  jnrisdietion  of  Herod  Antipas. 

8.  Luke  relates  (Acts  zii.  1—3.)  that  Hbbob  the  hing  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  that  he  hilled  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  ^e 
sword;  and  heeamse  he  saw  that  it  plbased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter 
also.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Josephus,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  Uiis  Herod  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of 
the  emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  had  rused  to  royal  dignity,  and  to  whom 
nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by  his  ^prandfather  were  gradually 
restored.  He  was  also  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  insUtntions  and  customs  of  the 
Jews ;  and  this  seal  of  his  aocounts  for  putting  James  to  death,  and  causing  Peter 
to  be  apprehended.  The  deaUi  of  this  monarch  is  related  by  Luke  and  Josephus 
with  so  much  harmony,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  cer- 
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tainly  believed  that  he  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  that  narratiTe.  This 
haugntj  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  aadience  to  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  am- 
bassadors, who  had  solicited  peace  with  him,  until  a  certain  day.^  And  upon  a  Met 
day^  Herodf  arrayed  in  royal  apparel^  9at  upon  his  ihrone^j  and  made  an  oration  untoi 
them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shouts  eayvniff^  ^  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a 
nuMn!"  *  And  immeaiately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  ^,  because  he  gave  not  Ood 
the  glory ^  And  he  was  eaten  of  worms  ''f  and  ffove  up  the  ghost.  (Acta  zii.  20 — 23.) 
Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the  chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner. 
Luke  describes  the  pride  of  the  kin?,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  cir- 
cumstantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition  which  is  recorded  by  Josephus ; — 
a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  in  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  even  this 
learned  historian  of  the  Jews."  Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bemice,  Mariamne, 
and  Drusilla ;  the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married  to 
Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judsea  on  the  death  of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this  Fbliz  was  an 
oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor,  who  had  persuaded  Dmsilla  to 
aoandon  her  lawful  husband,  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  and  to  live  with  him. 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteous^ 
ness,  temperance^  and  judgment  to  come^  and  to  hope  that  the  Apostle  would  have 
given  him  money  to  liberate  him.    (Acts  zxiv.  25,  26.)' 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14 — 16.)  gives  an  honourable  character  of  the  temper  and 
manners  of  Galuo'^;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Gallio*s  brother,  the  cele- 

>  Josephus  (Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  §  2.)  has  not  mentioned  this  particolar  circum- 
stance; but  he  informs  us,  that  the  termination  of  the  king's  life  succeeded  a  festival  which 
had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Hence  we  may  conceive  why 
Herod  deferred  to  receive  the  ambassadors  fh>m  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  that  particular  day, 
viz.  that  he  might  show  himself  with  so  much  greater  pomp  to  the  people. 

'  Josephus  determines  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  shows,  which 
were  exUbited  at  CSaesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

'  Josephus  says,  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  a  robe 
or  garment  made  whoUy  of  silver  (cnroXV  ipivtrdfi^ms  4^  iipy^pov  veiroiiiiUi^v  I1ASAN)  of 
most  wonderful  workmanship;  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  tba  rising  sun  from 
the  silver  gave  him  a  majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

*  In  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one  place  and  one 
from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that  *'  he  was  a  god; "  and  they  entreated  him  to 
be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  **  Hitherto  we  have  reverenced  thee  as  a  man,  but  henceforth 
we  acknowledge  that  thou  art  exalted  above  mortal  nature." 

'  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly  after,  looking  up, 
perceived  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head,  which  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen. 
The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates:  —  Immediately  after,  he  was  seised  with  pains  in  his 
bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first,  and  was  carried  to  his  palace  I! 

'  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king  had  nextfaer 
reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

*  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially:  he  relates  that  Herod  died, 
worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke  states  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms. 
These  narratives  are  perfectly  consistent.  Luke  relates  the  cause,  Josephus  the  effect  of 
his  disease;  on  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  c  5. 

'  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

'  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  stated,  at  length,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i  book  I  chap.  L  —  Works,  voL  I  pp.  1 1 — 31.  8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  pp.  9 — 20.  4to. 

**  fVom  the  conduct  of  Gallic  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evangelist  Luke  in  Acts 
xviiu  14 — 16.  the  terms  *'  Gallionism*'  and  **  Gallio-Uke  "  have  been  invented,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  though  erroneously  used,  to  denote  utter  indifierence  to  religion.  But  **  that 
he  took  not  cognisance  of  the  cause  which  was  brought  before  him,  proceeded  not  from  his 
stupidity,  indolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  laws.**... 
"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  affairs  of  religion  were  always  a  principal  part  of  the  care  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  and  senate;  and  as  they  had  many  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  fre- 
quently read  of  their  execution.  The  true  reason,  why  Gallic  did  not  interpose  in  the 
affair  brought  before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  emperors  had  by  various  decrees, 
and  particularly  the  then  reigning  emperor  CUudius,  allowed  the  Jews  everywhere  under 
their  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion. 
This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not  of  his  cognisance:  therefore  he  says  (verse  15.),  */to^ 
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brated  philosoplieT  Seneca,  wLo  represents  him  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  dis- 
poeition,  and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue.^  Gallio  is  styled  bj  the  evangelical 
nistorian,  in  our  translation,  the  deputy^  bnt  in  the  original  Greek,  th^  proconsul  of 
Achaia.*  The  accuracy  of  Luke  in  tnis  instance  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  were  assigned 
to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were,  at  their 
own  request,  transferred  to  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  u.  c.  797, 
A.  D.  44),  they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  proconsuls  were 
sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  a.  n.  52  or  53,  conse- 
quently he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  like- 
wise a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  name  of  the  provmce  of  which  Gallio  was  proconsul. 
The  country  suDJect  to  him  was  all  Greece ;  but  the  proper  name  of  the  province 
amon^  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  the  Roman 
histonans,  and  especially  from  the  testunony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Fausanias, 
which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.' 

IT.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  "New  Testament  history^  is  me  agreement  between  the 
evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers^  relative  to  the  Sects, 
Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  tne  power  of  accusing  and  prosecutmg,  but  not  of  putting  any  man 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  tney  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus  ; 
and  when  he  commanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said,  //  u  jwt 
lamfidfor  m  tojp/«t  any  man  to  death.    (John  zviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Fhilo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers,  that  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  into  many  countries  before  tne  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Luke 
tells  us,  in  different  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

S.  The  account^  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy  that  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews, 
are  all  confirmed  by  Josephus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prisoners  and 
crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testament,  is  corroborated  hj  the 
testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned 
it.^  According  to  Luke*s  narrative  (Acts  iz.  36.),  the  person  whom  reter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas ;  and  it  appears  from  Jose- 
phus that  this  n^e  was  at  that  time  in  common  use.^  The  same  evangelist  relates, 
that  there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.) :  Josephus  also  mentions  this  calamity,  which 


b9  nojwdae  of  such  matters:*  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willingly  have  heard  yon;  hut  I  am  not  sent  here  as  a  judge  of 
your  rdigions  difierencest  these  are  to  he  rectified  among  yourselves."  Biscoe  on  the 
Acts.  p.  65.     Oxford  edition,  1829,  p.  55. 

*  ''Dolebam  tihi  dicere,  Gallionem  fratrem  meum  (quern  nemo  non  parnm  amat,  etiam 
qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse,  hoc  etiam  (jLe.  adulationem)  odisse.  -* 
Nemoenim  mortalium  uni  tarn  dnlcisest,  qnam  hie  omnibus.— Hoc  qnoque  loco  blan- 
dittis  tnis  restitit,  ut  ezdamares  invenissete  inexpugnabilem  virum  adversus  insidias,  qnas 
nemo  non  in  sinom  redpit.**  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural  Quasst.  lib.  iv.  in  pnef.  Op.  torn. 
iv.  p.  867.  edit  Bipont  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  has 
coUected  the  various  passages,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  classic  authors,  relative 
toOalUa    Seldeni  Opera,  torn,  ii  part  it  cols.  1718  and  1713. 

*  roAAivvot  ANemATOT  0NT02  riff  *Ax«t«r.    Acts  zviii.  12. 

'  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  I  book  L  chap.  I  §  xil — Works,  vol  i  p.  32.  8va  or 
voL  L  p.  20.  4ta 

*  The  above  noticed  particulars  are  illustrated,  inyrd,  VoL  IIL  Dr.  Lardner  has  treated 
them  at  full  length  in  hk  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chapters  it— z.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  33 
— 237.  8va ;  or  vol  i  pp.  20-^180.  4to. 

*  Ottii  Spicfleginm  ex  Jotepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  illnstrationem,  pp.  278, 279.  8vo. 
Log.  Bat  1741. 
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beffan  In  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  raged  chiefly  in  the  two  following  years ; 
and  says^  that  many  persons  died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.  ^^ 
.  4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar  which  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman  chiliarch,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Luke  (Acts  zzi.  38.^  asked  him,  Art  thou  not  that  JEgyptian^  which  he/ore 
these  days  (or  a  short  time  smce)  modest  an  uproar^  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness 
four  thousand  men,  that  were  murderers?  Josephus  has  recorded  at  length  the 
transactions  here  incidentally  mentioned.  During  the  government  of  Felix,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  lea  into  the  wilderness  several  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, promising  that  the  walls  should  fall  down  at  his  comnuind.  But  Felix 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impostor,  who 
escaped  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Josephus.  The  former  says, 
Art  thou  not  that  Eotftian  ?  Josephus  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
man,  but  calls  him  the  EgypHany  and  the  T^gyftiah  fadse  prophet* 

6.  In  Acts  vL  9.  the  sacred  historian  ^  speaks  of  a  ffjrnagogne  at  Jerusalem 
belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  Atfitprlvot,"  (in  our  version  rendered 
Libertines),  **  a  term  wnich  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  lAbertaii,    Now, 
whatever  meaning  we  aflix  to  this  wora  (for  it  is  variously  explained),  — whether 
we  understand  emancipated  slaves  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,  —  they  must 
have  been  the  slaves  or  the  sons  of* slaves  to  Roman  masters;  otherwise  the  Latin 
word,  Libertini,  would  not  apply  to  them.    That  among  persons  of  this  description 
there  were  many  at  Rome  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of 
Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
But  that  thev  should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  synagogue 
in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least  to  be  more  than  might  be 
expected.     Some  commentators,  therefore,  have  supposed  that  the  term  in  ques- 
tion, instead  of  denoting  emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons, 
was  an  adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district ;  while  others,  on 
mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself.    But  the  whole  difficulty 
is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  **  Annals  of  Tacitus'  ;'*  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  lihertim 
generis^  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign  —  that  is,  with  Jewish  —  super- 
stition, were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  four  thousand 
of  them,  who  were  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  igland  of  Sardinia ;  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered  either  to  renounce  their  religion  or  to  depart 
from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.    This  statement  of  Tacitus  \a  confirmea  by 
Suetonius  \  who  relates  that  Tiberius  disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews 
then  at  Rome  (under  pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars)  m  provinces  of  an  un- 
healthy climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  bity  all  the  rest  of  that  nation,  or 
proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty  of  being  condemned  to  slavery  for  life, 
if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  commands.    We  can  now  therefore  account  for 
the  number  of  Libertini  in  Judsea,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was  speaking, 
which  was  about  fifteen  years  after  their  banishment  from  Italy. 

III.  The  Characters  and  Pursuits  op  the  Heathen 
Nations,  which  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New  Testament^ 
are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers. 

1.  The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed  the  general  character 
of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Paul  declares,  —  the  Cheeks  seek  after  wisdom  (1  Cor.  u  22.) ;  and  this 
account  of  them  is  amply  attested  by  all  the  authors  of  those  times,  who  take 
notice  of  their  avicUty  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Kot  to 
multiply  unnecessary  evidence,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Hero- 


'  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  zx.  c.  8.^jie,  and  c.  5.  §  S. 

•  Lardnert  Credibility,  part  L  book  U.  chap.  viii.    Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  414 — 419.  8vo. ; 
or  vol  L  pp.  225—228.  4to. 


'  AnnaL  lib.  fi.  c  85.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Fart  VL  p.  70. 
«  In  Tiberio.  c  36. 
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dotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paufs  character  of  them.  He  sajs,  that 
the  Peloponnesians  '*  affirm  that  Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into 
Chreece  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science ;  and  they  add,  that 
at  his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  aU  the  people  of  Oreece  were  occupied  in 
scientific  purmHe^  except  the  Locedemonians.^  ^  To  this  general  character  of  the 
Greeks  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that  they 
regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  soTcreign  contempt,  sa/ooUsknees^  because  it 
was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of  words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a 
vain  and  showy  rhetoric ;  and  he  urees  this  very  circumstance  as  a  signal  proof  of 
the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  uie  Christian  religion,  that  it  made  a  rapid  and 
triumphant  progress  in  the  world,  and  even  among  this  very  refined  and  philoso- 
phical people,  though  totally  divested  of  all  those  studied  aeoorations  witn  which 
their  several  schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus  he 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  published  the  Gospel  among  them,  he  studied 
not  to  ornament  it  by  elej^ce  of  diction,  or  bv  the  display  or  superior  wisdom ; 
for  it  was  his  fixed  determmation  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion  ;  that  he  appeared  among  them 
in  tremonr  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and  undisguised  manner ;  and  that 
his  public  discourses  did  not  recommend  themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive 
arts  of  human  erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles ;  so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did  not  stand  in 
learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in  the  power  of  God.' 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Atbeniams  in  ]>articular,  Paul  represents  them  as  very 
devout,  gi^tly  addicted  to  religious  practices,  and  entirely  oevoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  multiplicity  of  deities  wnich  they  had  received ;  and  he  takes  notice  that 
their  eity  was  full  of  idols.    (Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  character  all  antiquity 
hem  testimony;  and  that  they  adopted  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into 
their  capital  aU  the  divinities  of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encum- 
bered with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a  God  than  a 
man.'  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St.  Luke,  —  that  all  the  Athenians 
andetrangers  which  were  tn  (heir  city  spettt  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
some  fw  thing  (Acts  xvii.  21.)  —  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes  \ 
who  describes  them  as  loitering  about  and  inquiring  in  the  places  of  public  resort, 
if  there  be  any  news  ?  lamblichus  passes  a  simuar  censure  upon  the  Greeks  in 
general.* 

3.  The  eeneral  character  of  the  Ckxtabs,  noticed  in  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  is 
confirmed  oy  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  Titu^  who  had  been  led  in  Crete  to  regulate  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  complains  of  many  disorderly  men  there,  — 
many  nnndy  and  vain  talhers  and  deceivers^  who  subvert  whole  houses  (or  families), 

>  Herodotus, lib.  iv.  c  77.  torn.  L  n.  277.  Oxon.  1809.  *  1  Cor.  il  1--5. 

'  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  voL  ii  p.  69. 

^  *  The  panaee  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  occars  in  his  first  oration  against  Philip 
king  of  llace£ni,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect  18.)  as  a  fine  specimen  Si  the  use  of 
mterrogatikms  in  the  sublime.  —  **  Is  it,**  says  the  onXxtr^  —  **  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to 
wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquirina  of  Ihe  other ^ '  What  Nxwb  ? '  Can  any 
thing  be  more  nap,  than  that  a  man  of  Maoedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law 
to  Greece?  **  —  (Oratores  Gmci,  a  Reiske,  torn,  i  p.  4S.)  Towards  the  close  of  Demo- 
■thenes's  oration  on  Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the  orator,  speaking  of  the  successes  of 
Philip^  has  the  following  passage: — **  How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such 
superior  fortune?  This  is  the  cause  (for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom),  he  takes 
die  field  himself;  endures  its  toUs,  and  shares  its  dangers  i  no  faTonrable  incident  escapes 
him.  While  we  (for  the  tmUi  must  not  be  concealed)  are  confined  within  our  walls  in 
perfect  inactirity,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inquiring  in  the  pubUe  places,  whether  there  is 
AMY  nmro  ksw?  Can  any  thing  better  deserve  the  name  of  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian 
should  insult  Athens?  " — (Ibid.  pp.  156, 157.)  The  modem  Athenians  are  not  less  inqui- 
sitive than  their  ancestors.  Bee  an  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  iL 
p.  30«. 

*  They  are,  savs  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetually  runniog 
about,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  it,  —  unstable,  and  without  ballast.  lam* 
btichtts,  De  Mysteriis,  sect,  vii  f  5. 
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teaching  thinga  which  they  aught  natyforJUthy  lucre's  take  (Tit.  i.  10,  11.) ;  and  he 
quotes  02.)  the  following  verse  from  one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  Ttz. 
Epimenides,  who  was  a  Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients 
termed  XPHSMOI,  or  oracles, 

Kpfjni  act  ^tvffratj  r«rrck  Btipta,  yaorkptc  dpyed.^ 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  ahoays  a  false  people ; 
and  united  in  their  character  Ae  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast  with  the  luxury  of  the  domeS" 
ticated  one.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a  prophet  is  sufficiently 
ei^plained  by  the  fact  of  the  words  poet  and  prophet  being  often  used  promiscuously 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably  because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired, 
and  were  by  some  believed  to  be  so.  The.  Apostle  aads,  that  the  testimony  of  Epi- 
menides is  but  too  true,  ^-  this  witness  is  true.  How  true  the  first  part  of  it  is, 
with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the  following  facts  will  attest,  From  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  island  of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many 
authors  affirm  that,  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their  violation  ot 
truth  ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  notorious,  that  ^p^riZtiv,  to  cretise^ 
or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  ancients  for  x«tino. 

lY.  The  Testimonies  fubnished  bt  Jewish  Advebsabies 
TO  thb  Name  and  Faith  of  Chbist  abb  fubtheb  Cobbo- 
bobations  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Thus  JosEPHUS,  ^-  in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which  the  opposers 
of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force)  have,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to 
be  spurious,  —  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  cnaracter,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ.' 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate,  which  the  latter  had 
quelled,  he  says, —  **Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ  (6 
Xptarbc  oiroc  V)- — '^^^  when  Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  men  among 
us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  hM  loved  him  from  tne  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on  the  third  day ; 
the  divine  prophets  having  foretola  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things 
concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists 
to  this  time.** 

2.  The  TAunms',  though  blended  with  much  falsehood  and  with  malicious  in- 
sinuations asainst  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  nativity,  relate  his  journey  into  Egypt, 
and  do  not  deny  that  he  performed  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  hb  having  acquired  the  right  pronunciation  of 
the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  inefiable  name  of  GtckI,  which  (they  say)  he  clandes- 
tinely stole  out  of  the  temple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt 
in  Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  inserted  them  in  his 

1  Epimenides.  apud  Fabricii  Bibliothec  Grsec.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §  S.  Harwood*s  Introdae- 
tion  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iL  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Translation  of  Callimachas's  Hymns, 
p.  8.  note,  where  it  is  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite  Callimachus,  as  some  learned  men  have 
thought;  and  some  additional  testimonies,  ftt>m  classic  authors,  are  produced  for  the  bad 
character  of  the  ancient  Cretans. 

'  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xvili.  c.  3.  |  3.  That  the  passage  referred  io  is  genuine,  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VIL  tnfrSi. 

'  The  Talmuds  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Mishna  and  the 
Gemara.  — The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  by  Babbi  Jehudah,  sumamed  Hakkadosh  or  the  HtHy^  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are  extant  two  commentaries  by  the  Jews, 
called  Gtmara,  i  e.  perfection;  viz.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  compiled  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century;  and  that  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century.  When  the  Mishna 
or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary  accompany  each  6ther,  they  are  called  the 
Tabnud ;  and  accoringly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish  commentary  accompanies  the 
Mishna,  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish  Talmud.  On  the  use  of  the  Talmud  for 
Biblical  Interpretation,  see  Vol  H.  pp.  360,  361.  infra. 
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flesh),  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity  than  any  other  impostor  ever  did ! 
They  call  him  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  £li,  whose  son 
he  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  After  this,  they  say,  he  fled  into 
£{^t,  and  there  learned  those  mafric  arts  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his 
miracles.  Again,  they  own  that  two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him, 
and  declare  Uiat  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Matthew,  Thaddssus,  and  Bauni, 
the  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards  called  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great, 
and  good,  and  pious  ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them  Eliezer 
tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ir^ 
Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee,  who  gave  him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews ;  who 
give  an  instance  of  it  in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  being 
in  great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came,  and  would  have  cured  him  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama, 
grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was  dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the 
same  who  had  the  conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  ofiered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much  later  work  of  the  Jews 
(the  Toledoth  JesuX  and  that  the  most  virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus, 
hb  power  of  raising  from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly 
acknowledged.'  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier  preceded  him  for  forty  days, 
proclaiming,  **•  This  man  comes  forth  to  be  stoned  because  he  dealt  in  sorcery,  and 
persuaded  and  seduced  Israel.**  But  the  Talmudical  acknowledgments  of  tiie 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  as  a  malefactor,  are  blended  with 
inost  virulent  aspersions  of  his  character,  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Chris- 
tians.* The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor 
Vemet.'  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the 
testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

y.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  Christianity 
less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages :  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  2.  Testimonies  rela* 
tive  to  the  Christians. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  real  Livino  and  Historical  Person. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate.  —  The  ancient  Romans  were  particularly 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkable  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  city ;  and  this  was  done  either  in  their  Acts  of  tlie  Senate 
{Acta  Senatus),  or  in  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  People  {Acta  Diurna 
Popult),  which  were  diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.^  In  like 
manner,  it  was  customary  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to 
the  emperor  an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the  acts  of 
their  respective  governments.  Of  this  custom  the  letter  from  Pliny  to 
Trajan,  eiven  in  pp.  1 78, 1 7  9.,  is  a  memorable  example.  Such  a  custom, 
indeed,  is  necessarily  incident  to  all  states  possessing  conquered  or  de- 

'  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  Argomeot  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from  the  concessions 
of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  pp.  40—^8.  (London,  1755,  8vo.)  In  the  notes  he  has 
given  the  pasMiges  firom  the  Talmudical  writers  at  length,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

*  Dr.  lirdn^B  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  t.  Works,  toL  vii.  pp.  138 — 161.  8to.  or 
ToL  iU.  pp.  547—560.  4ta 

*  In  his  Traits  de  la  Y^rit£  de  la  Beligion  Chr^tienne,  torn.  z.  pp.  253— S64. 

*  8oe  a  further  acoottnt  of  these  Acta  m  Adam's  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  18. 
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tached  proyinces.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs 
of  the  Jewish  aSairs  duriDg  his  procaratorship,  which  were  therefore 
called  Acta  PilatL  Referring  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  (who  wrote 
about  the  year  318)  says :  "  Our  Saviour's  resurrection  being  much 
talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as 
likewise  of  his  miracles,  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that,  being 
raised  up  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  God.'''  These  accounts  were  never  published  for 
general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
where  they  served  as  a  fund  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  we 
find,  lon^  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  Acts  of  Pilate 
as  to  most  undoubted  testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antomnus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  Bome,  about  the  year  140,  having 
mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  its  attendant 
circumstances,  adds, — **  And  that  these  things  were  so  done,  you  may 
know  from  tlie  Acts  made  (or,  written)  in  the  time  of  Pontius 
Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  apology,  having  noticed  some  of 
our  Lord's  miracles,  such  as  healing  diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he 
says, — And  that  t/iese  things  were  done  by  him,  you  may  knoto  from 
the  Acts  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate."* 

The  learned  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about  the 
year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the 
Gospel  over  the  world,  thus  proceeds: — "  Of  all  these  things  relating 
to  Christy  Pilate  himself  in  his  conscience  already  a  Christian,  sent 
AN  ACCOUNT  to  Tiberius^  then  emperor."*  The  same  writer,  in  the 
same  Apology,  thus  relates  the  proceedings  of  Tiberius  on  receiving 
this  information :  — •  '*  There  was  an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should 
be  received  for  a  deity,  unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate. 
Tiberius,  in  whose  time  the  Christian  name  (or  religion)  "  had  its 
rise,  having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his  "  (Christ's)  ^^  divinity,  proposed 
to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  gods,  and 
gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  But  the 
senate"  (without  whose  consent  no  deification  could  take  place) 
''rejected  it,  because  the  emperor  himself  had  declined  the  same 
honour.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians.  Search 
YOUR  OWN  commentaries"  (or  public  records),  ^^  you  will  there  find 
thcU  Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  imperial  sword  against  this 
sect,  when  rising  most  at  Rome.^*     These  testimonies  of  Justin  and 

>  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  il  c.  2. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Apol  prima*  pp.  69«  72.  edit.  Benedict.  * 

*  TertuUian,  Apologia*  c.  SI. 

*  Ibid.  c.  5.  To  Tcrtnllian's  account  Eusebius  adds,  that  Tiberias  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christiaiis  with  the  punishment  of  death:  and  he  considers  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Hpman  emperor  as  providemtialfy  designed  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
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Tertullian  are  taken,  not  from  any  Acts  of  Pilate  in  their  own  pos- 
session (who  might  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  early  forgery)*, 
but  from  public  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  whicn  were  pre- 
sented either,  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Borne,  or  to  magistrates 
of  public  authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire.  Now 
it  is  incredible  that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  espe* 
cially  to  the  very  persons  in  whose  custody  these  documents  were, 
had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence  and  contents. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  from  this  source  that  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  (whose  testimonies  follow  this  paragraph)  derived 
their  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  Christians ;  just  as  modem  histo- 
rians obtain  their  materials  from  state-paper  offices  and  government 
archives.  Modem  infidels,  indeed,  have  affected  to  sneer  at  these 
appeals  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in 
the  Roman  arskives;  but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  appeals 
were  never  contradicted  by  the  heathen  infidels  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  ''  Celsus  attempted  an  elabo- 
rate confutation  of  the  new  faith,  and  published  his  treatise  about 
A.D.  175,  thirty-five  years  after  the  appearance  of  Justin  Martyr's 
first  Apology.  The  Paean  unbeliever  had  the  Christian  work  before 
him,  and  must  have  studied  it  diligently,  page  by  page,  and  sentence 
by  sentence.  Why  did  not  the  learned  and  vindictive  Celsus  meet  and 
contradict  the  bold  appeal  of  Justin  Martyr  to  '  the  Acts  written  in 
the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  ? '  He  did  not,  because  he  dared  not. 
By  such  contradiction  he  would  have  come  into  direct  collision  with 
the  public  records  of  the  empire. 

'*  About  the  year  270,  and  a  littie  more  than  seventy  years  after  the 

the  GospeU  in  its  iniSuicj,  without  molestation;  while  both  he  and  Chrysoatom  consider 
the  remarkable  reiiual  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deifj  Christ,  as  eqnallj  owing  to  the  con- 
trol of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  might  be  established,  not 
by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  be 
ranked  or  associated  among  the  many  infamous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the 
Romans.    Eusebius,  Hist.  EocL  lib.  iL  c.  a.    Chrysostom,  Homil.  86.  in  3  Cor.  Op.  tom.  x. 

L624.  A.  The  originab  of  all  the  preceding  passages  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
I  investigated  the  subjects  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  with  his 
aoenstomed  minuteness  and  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ii.  Works,  vol. 
vii  pp.  SSl — 34i.  Sva ;  or  voL  iii  pp.  699 — 606. 4to.  The  same  subject  is  also  copiously 
treated  by  Yemet,  in  his  Traits  de  fa  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienney  torn.  ix.  pp.  283 
—354. 

*  Pro£  Tiichendorf  (to  whose  learned  labours  sacred  literature  is  most  deeply  indebted) 
has  Mgued  that,  as  all  that  we  hear  of  the  Acta  of  Pilate  from  Justin  and  Tertullian 
**  coincides  with  what  we  find  in  a  Christian  forgery,  known  in  Uiter  years  as  the  Gospel  of 
Nioodemus,  but  in  early  times"  (as  he  thinks)  **  by  the  very  name  of  the  '  Acts  of  Pilate '  ** 

ee  has  printed  these  pretended  Acts  in  pp.  266 — 300.  of  his  **Evangelica  Apocrypha," 
pain,  1853],  **  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  work  alluded  to  by  them." 
(Ibid.  ProlegonL  pp.  buL — ^Ixvi  Christian  Observer,  August,  1855.  jx.  565.)  But  this 
coigecture  c?  the  learned  professor  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  Justin  and  Tertullian  were  actually  possessed  of  these  **  Acts  of  Pilate;**  on 
the  contnuryy  as  is  shown  above,  they  appealed  to  public  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity;  who  neither 
could  nor  did  gft^nsay  or  deny  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  their  appeal  The  conjecture, 
madelyy  Prod  Tischendorf  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  **  Bvangelica  Apocrypha,**  he  subse- 
quently traced  more  at  kngth  in  an  niuvenity  thesis,  entitled  **  PHati  circa  Christum  quid 
faids  afferatur  ex  Actis  Pilati  .  .  .  scripsit  Constantinus  TischendorC'*  LipsiA,  1855.  8vo. 
An  epitoine  of  this  curious  tract  if  given  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  August,  1855. 
ppi  565 — 667. 
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publication  of  Tertullian's  Apology^  heathen  infidelity,  personified  by 
Porphyry,  one  of  its  most  renowned  champions,  made  its  second  great 
effort  to  write  down  the  faith  of  the  cross.  Open  before  the  eyes  of 
Porphyry  bty  the  writings  of  the  two  Christian  apologists :  his  ears 
he  could  not  close  to  the  challenge  of  Tertullian, — 'Search  TOUB 
OWN  commentaries'  (or  public  records).  .How  overwhelming  must 
have  been  the  triumph  of  the  Pagan  combatant,  could  he  have  averred 
and  shown  that  the  imperial  archives  contained  not  the  pretended  re- 

Eort  from  the  procurator  of  Judaea  I  How  would  the  Christian  world 
ave  been  humbled  and  confounded,  as  it  gazed  on  the  public  immo- 
lation of  its  two  favourite  advocates  bv  inndel  hands,  not  as  martyrs 
to  the  truth,  but  as  fabricators  of  falsehood  I  Yet,  upon  the  pressing 
emergency,  the  wary  Porphyry  stood  speechless  as  the  grave. 

**  In  the  fourth  century,  and  about  fifty  years  after  Eusebius  had 
reiterated  the  standing  appeal  of  evangelical  antiq#ty  to  Pilate's 
official  report  of  the  crucifixion,  the  apostate  Julian  brandished  his 
imperial  pen  against  the  new  religion.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  profound  statesman.  His  own  experience  had  impressed 
on  his  mind  the  ancient  and  universal  usage  of  the  empire,  requiring 
from  governors  of  provinces  official  reports  of  such  extraonlinary 
events  as  marked  their  administrations.  He  had  before  him  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Tertullian,  and  of  Eusebius.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  appeal  of  the  faithful  to  the  report  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  had  been  sounded,  and  echoed  and  reverberated  along  the 
track  of  centuries.  He  must  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  appeal. 
Yet  even  the  emperor  Julian  passed  over,  in  ominous  silence,  the 
subject  of  that  memorable  letter  from  the  governor  of  Judssa  to  his 
imperial  master;  wUch,  imless  subtracted  by  Pagan  cunning,  still 
survived —  a  speaking  witness  from  his  own  archives." 

Moreover,  '^  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  justice,  that,  if  a  party 
rightfully  demands  the  production  of  a  document  in  the  possession  of  his 
adversary,  its  non-production  creates  a  decisive  presumption  against 
the  party  withholding  it ;  for  its  suppression  must  have  been  prompted 
by  views  incompatible  with  truth.  This  principle  strongly  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  common  sense  of  manlond.  The  official  report 
of  the  crucifixion,  transmitted  by  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  was  a  document 
perhaps  decisive  of  the  great  controversy  between  Christianity  and 
unbelief.  It  was  in  the  hostile  custody  of  heathen  Home,  who  ought 
to  have  held  it  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  her  subjects.  The 
advocates  of  primitive  Christianity  appealed  to  the  document  and 
demanded  its  production ;  they  named  the  place  of  its  custody,  and 
stated  its  momentous  contents.  The  champions  of  Paganism  remained 
dumb  as  the  idols  they  worshipped.  This  silence,  continued  for  cen- 
turies, was  a  virtual  confession  that  the  Christian  asseverations  of  the 
existence  and  contents  of  the  document  were  '  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' "  * 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Koman  historian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  116,  refers  to  Christ,  when  he  says  that 
*^  Chtuoius  Caesar  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  because  they  raised 

>  Griffin's  Oospel  ito  own  Adrocatc,  pp.  31—34.    New  Yoric,  1850.  S^a 
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continual  tumults  at  the  iuBtigation  of  Christ,''^  who  (it  is  well 
known)  was  sometimes  called  Uhrestus,  and  his  disciples  Chrestians.* 
This  event  took  place  a.  d.  52^  within  tvoeniy  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  the  historian,  who  also  flourished  under  Trajan, 
A.D.  110,  when  writing  the  history  of  Nero  (Claudius's  successor), 
and  speaking  of  the  Christians,  A.  d.  64,  says  that  '^  tiie  author  of 
that"  (sect  or)  '^  name  was  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
was  punished  with  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate,'*'     And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  written 
A.  D.  107,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  God.-^ 
'^  They  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to 
God."^ 

(5.)  The  historian  ^Lius  Lampridius  relates,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to  235),  had  two 
private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the  other ;  and  that  in  the 
former  '^  were  the  deified  emperors,  and  also  some  eminentiy  good 
men,  and  among  them  ApoUonius,  and,  as  a  writer  of  his  time  says, 
ChrUty  Abraham,  and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities), 
and  the  images  of  his  ancestors."  ^  The  same  historian  adds,  that 
the  emperor  "  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  him 
among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who  consulted  the 
oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was  done,  all  men  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  be  forsaken."^ 

(6.)  Cblsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  who 

*  Jad«o0,  impnlsore  Chresto,  aasidae  tnmnltnAntes  Bomi  ezpulit  Snetoniiu,  in 
CUndio,  c  S5.  Thoagh  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the  historian,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  understand  that  Christians  were  comprehended  in  it;  for  the  first 
professors  of  Christianity  being  of  the  JtwUh  nation  were  for  some  time  confounded  with 
the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  participated  in  all  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  on  them. 
Accordingly,  in  Acts  xviii.  2.  we  read  of  Aqnila  and  Priscilla,  two  Jewish  Christians,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentioned  edict  of  Claudius.  The  historian 
attributes  the  tumults  of  the  Jews  in  that  city  to  the  instigation  of  Christ;  but  the  true 
state  of  the  affair  was  this :  —  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  institutions  of  Moses  giving  great  offence  to  the  Judaising 
Christians  at  Some,  they  joined  their  unbdiering  brethren  in  opposing,  not  only  the  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  also  such  of  then*  own  nation  as  espoused  their  cause.  Of  all  nations, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  in  their  religious  disputes;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  particularly  offensive  to  them.  In  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  force,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xvL — ^zviiL;  whence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  this  quarrel  they  proceeded  to  similar  outrages  at  Some  alsa 
Macknigfat's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which 
was  issued,  not  bv  the  tenate,  but  by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force 
only  during  his  lUe,  if  so  long;  for,  in  no  long  time  after  this.  Borne  abounded  again  with 
Jews. 

'  Ferperam  Chre$iiamu  pronnnciatnr  k  vobisL  Tertollian,  ApoL  c  8.  Sed  esMnenda 
higus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui  cum  immutatA  literil  Chreatwm 
Solent  dicere.  Lactantius,  Instit  Divin.  lib.  iv.  c  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
entitled  Fhtlopatris,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  also  calls  Jesus,  Chretina,  Lardner,  voL  viii. 
pL  7S.  Sva;  or  voL  iv.  p.  154.  4ta 

'  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperante  per  procnratorem  Pontium  Pila- 
tum  supplicio  affectus  erat    Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

*  Carmenque  Chrtsto,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invioem.  Flin.  Epist  lib.  x.  ep.  97. 
ton.  ii.  p.  ISS.  edit  Bipont 

*  Lampridius,  in  vitA  Severi,  c.  29.  apnd  Historia  AngustA  Scriptores,  toL  l  p.  S78. 
edit  Bipont 

*  nnd.  c  43.  ToL  i  PL  290. 
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wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaks  oi  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  having  lived  but  a  very  few  years  before 
his  time,  and  mentions  the  principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christy — declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  hsA  occasion  to  remark  ^\  and  makes  extracts  from  them  as 
being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under 
the  names  which  tiiey  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  his 
incarnation ;  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin;  his  being  worshipped  by  the 
magi ;  his  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infSmts.  He 
sp^ks  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  me  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod ;  of  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his 
disciples ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should  oetray  him,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  and  resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was 
considered  as  a  divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him ; 
and  notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  QoA  under  the  titie  of  the  Most  High, 
and  speaks  collectively  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He 
acknowledges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he 
engaged  great  multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  tiie  Messialu  That 
these  miracles  were  really  performed  he  keveb  disputes  or  denies,  but 
ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ  learned  in  Egypt.' 

(7.)  PoBPHTRT,  anotiier  learned  antagonist  of  Christianity  (perhaps 
the  most  learned  and  acute  antagonist  Christianity  ever  had),  who 
flourished  about  a  century  afiier  Celsus,  has  also  borne  evidence  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  received  by  the  Christians' :  and  his  testi- 
mony is  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  thai  he  conversed  with 
Christians  at  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  at  Rome.  Porphyry  not  only 
idlowed  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also 
honoured  him  as  a  pious  person,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as 
being  approved  by  the  gods."* 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the  emperor 
Julian.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  learned  and  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith  could  produce  no 
counter  evidence  in  refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history, 
though  (as  we  have  already  seen^)  he  attests  the  genuineness  and 
early  date  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny 
the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nothing  worthy 
of  fame,  unless  any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  exordsbg  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  scnne  of 
the  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign 
power  over  impure  spirits ;  that  he  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  deep, 
and  expelled  demons.     He  endeavours  to  depreciate  these  wonderful 

'  See  pp.  8S— 90.  tiqtrdL 

*  I^ardoer's  Heathen  TesUmonieBy  chap,  xtuu    Works,  toL  vm.  pp.  5 — 69.  Syo.:  or 
voL  iv.  pp.  118—149.  4to. 

*  See  pp.  90,  91.  siqnrtL 

*  Lerdner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xxxrii    Works^yoL  liii.  pp.  176 — ^248.  Sto.; 
or  ToL  iv.  pp.  209 — ^250.  4to. 

*  See  pp.  91,  92.  fiipra. 
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works^  bat  in  vain.  The  consequence  is  undeniable;  such  works 
are  good  proofs  of  a  divine  mission."  ^ 

(9.)  Lastly,  —  to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testimonies 
that  might  be  adduced, — Mohammbd  (who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  century),  though  he  assumcKl 
the  honour  of  delivering  to  mankind  a  new  revelation,  expressly  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Grospels.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  his  mother  by  their  names,  and  calls  him  the  Word  of  God. 
He  says,  that  he  was  miraculously  bom  of  a  virgin ;  acknowledges 
tiie  truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies ;  and  speaks  of  his  death  and 
ascension,  of  his  apostles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  of  Zecharias 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist  himself,  describing 
his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Gospeb.' 

2.  Testimonies  of  Heathen  Adyersaries  to  the  Liyes  and 
Characters  of  the  first  Christians. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  nused  by  the  em- 
peror Nero,  A.  D.  65,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  after  the  cmdfixion 
of  Jesus  Christ  Concerning  this  persecution,  we  have  the  testimonies 
of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Tacitus  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.  Relating  the  great 
fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero*s  reign,  he  says,  that  the 

Gople  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor,  who  (they  imagined) 
d  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  rebuilding' 
it  more  magnificently,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  own  name;  but  that 
Nero  charged  the  crime  on  the  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
more  plausible  colour  to  this  calumny,  he  put  ^reat  numbers  of  them 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  mimner.  With  tiae  view  of  conciliating 
the  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city,  he  bestowed 
largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  offered  many  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods.  The  historian's  words  are :  — 
*'  But  neither  huftian  assistance,  nor  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  nor 
all  the  atonements  offered  to  the  gods  availed :  the  infamy  of  that 
horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if  possible, 
this  common  rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Chiistus,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  punished  with  deadi,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  this  pestilent  superstition,  though  checked  for 
a  while,  broke  out  afresh,  not  only  in  tJ  udsoa,  where  the  evil  first  ori- 
ginated, but  even  in  the  city  Tof  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which 
every  thing  filthy  and  abommable  flows  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  At  first  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  by  them ; 
all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning 
the  city  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so 
contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  contempt.     Some  were 

*  Lardner*!  Heath.  Teit  chap,  xlvi    Works,  toL  TiiL  pp.  355— 4S3.  Sva;  or  toL  ir. 
pp.  3U— d4S.4ta 
'  8«e  the  Koran,  cfaftpten  3,  4,  5,  6. 19.    Br.  Macknight  hM  coUected  and  inserted  ths 
at  length  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Qoepel  Ilistoiy,  pp.  840,  34  L 
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covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  while  others,  having  been 
dauoed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the 
night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles  Nero  gave 
his  0¥ni  giu*den8,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the  diversions 
of  the  circus ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the 
habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times  driving  a  chariot  himself; 
until  at  length  these  men,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  ex- 
emplary punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated  as  people  who  were 
destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify 
the  cruelty  of  one  man."  ^ 

The  testimony  which  Suetonius  bears  to  this  persecution  is  in 
the  following  words :  —  "  The  Christians  likewise  were  severely 
punished,  —  a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous 
superstition."  ' 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist  (who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century),  and  by  Juvenal,  the  satirist  (who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian), 
both  of  whom  allude  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to 
the  pitched  coat  in  which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation :  —  '^  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the  theatre. 
Mucins,  who  thrust  his  hand  ioto  the  fire :  if  you  think  such  a  person 
patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless  dotard.  For  it  is  a  much 
greater  thing,  when  threatened  with  the  troublesome  coat,  to  say,  '  I 
do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey  the  command,  *  Bum  the  hand.' "  * 
This  troublesome  coat  or  shirt  of  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack, 
of  paper  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitch,  wax,  or 
sulphur,  and  similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them :  it  was 
then  put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept 
upright,  —  the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,  —  their  chins  were 
severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.^ 

In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion :  — 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinns,  and  yoa  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  ^rt  in  which  snch  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  blood j  stake,  and  wrapped  in  fire."* 

>  Tacitoa,  AnnaL  lib.  xv.  c.  44.    Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  t.    V^orks,  voL 
vii.  pp.  251 — 259.  Syo.;  or  ToL  iii.  pp.  610 — 614.  4to. 

*  Seutonius  in  Nerone,  c.  xvi.    Lardner,  chap.  Tiii.    Worksi  toL  yti.  pp.  265 — 272. 
8Tp. ;  or  YoL  iii.  pp.  618 — 622.  4ta 

'  In  matatina  nuper  spectatos  arena 

^  Mucins,  imposnit  qui  sna  membra  focis. 
Si  patiens  fortisqne  tibi  dariisqae  Tidetnr, 

AbderitansB  pectora  plebis  habes. 
Nam  cnm  dictator,  tunicd  prtuente  molestA, 

**Ure  manom,"  pins  est  dicere:  **  Non  facia"     Martial  lib.  x.  epigr.  25. 

*  Lardner,  chap.  vi.    Works,  vol.  viL  pp.  260 — ^262.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iii  pp.  615,  616.  4to. 

*  Mr.  Gifford*s  translation,  p.  27.    The  original  passage  is  thos:  — 

Pone  Tigellinnm,  tsodi  lucebis  in  ilU, 

Qoa  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gnttnre  famant, 

£t  latom  medi&  sulcum  dedacit  arenl       Javen.  Sat  lib.  i  155—157. 
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Or,  more  Gterally,— "Describe  a  great  yillian,  snch  as  was  Tigel- 
linus'*  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),  "  and  you  shall  suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  those  who  stand  burning  in  their  own  flame 
and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till 
they  make  a  long  stream"  (of  blood  and  fluid  sulphur)  ''on  the 
ground."' 

The  above  cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  con- 
temporary writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of  the  evangelical 
history.  In  it  the  historian  asserts,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  really  lived 
and  taught,  and  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
procurator  under  Tiberius;  2.  That  from  Christ  the  people  called 
Christians  derived  their  name  and  religious  sentiments ;  3»  That  this 
religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise  in  Judasa,  where 
it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignominious  death  of  its  founder, 
and  the  opposition  which  his  followers  afterwards  experienced  from 
the  people  of  that  country ;  4.  That  it  was  propagated  from  Judaea 
into  other  parts  of  the  world  as  far  as  Rome,  where,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year  of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were 
very  numerous';  and,  5.  That  the  professors  of  this  religion  were 
reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many  and  grievous  sufferings.' 

(2.)  The  next  testimonv  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius  Plinius 
Ciecilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
He  was  bom  a.  d.  61  or  62 ;  and,  after  holding  various  distinguished 
offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  106 — 108,  as  his  lieutenant  and  proprsBtor,  with 
proconsular  power.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  that 
emperor  had  commenced  a.  d.  100;  and  in  that  remote  country  there 

'  Lardner,  cfa.  rii.  WorlcR,  toI.  tH.  pp.  262 — 265.  Sto.;  or  yoL  iiL  pp.  616 — 618.  4ta 
*  Hm  expresfllDii  of  Tacitus  is,  ingena  mulHtuda,  a  vagi  mmbitwde;  which  Voltaire,  with 
his  accustomed  disregard  of  tmtb,  has  represented  as  only  a  few  poor  wretches,  who  were 
sacrificed  to  pnblie  Tengeanco.  Essay  on  History,  toI.  i.  en.  y.  p.  60.  I7agent*s  translation. 
I>r.  Macknignt  has  completely  exposed  the  falsehood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in  his  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  300—802.  Mr.  Gibbon's  &lse  translation  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  passage  of  Tacitns  above  cited  are  ably  exposed  in  the  appendix  to  Bishop 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  addressed  to  the  historian. 

'  On  the  abore-cited  passage  of  Tacitas,  Gibbon  has  the  foITowing  remark: — **  T^ 
nosf  mxpHeal  criHeum  if  obHyed  to  resp^et  the  TRUTH  of  this  txtraerdimuy  fact  (the  perse- 
cation  of  the  Christians  nnder  Nero),  axd  tbx  ihtborjtt  of  rms  cblkbratrd  pabsaqm 
OP  Tacitus.  7%e  roUfSR  (its  truth)  u  cot^firmed  by  the  diligent  and  aecurate  Suetonint, 
who  mentiont  the  pmniahmeni  which  Nero  it^icted  upon  Ae  Christians.  The  lattxr  (its 
integrity  and  gennineness)  aMry  be  pboybd  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  mmnuteripts ; 
bjf  me  inimitaSU  character  of  Tacitus;  bg  his  reputation^  which  guarded  his  text  from  the 
interpolaiions  of  pious  fraud ;  and  bg  Ae  purport  of  his  narration,^  (Dech'ne  and  Fall, 
vol.  iL  pp.  407,  408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
hatred  of  Christianity  has  led  him,  in  other  parts  of  bis  work,  to  misrepresent  both  it  and 
the  Christians  :  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical  testimony,  a  modem  oppotk>r 
of  reveUtion  affirmed  that  **  the  texts  which  are  to  be  foand  in  the  works  of  Tacitas  are 
too  much  suspected  of  interpolations  to  be  adduced  as  an  authority  I "  The  effrontery  of 
this  assertion  is  only  snrpassed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  espeeially  as  the 
writer  alladed  to  reprinted  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christians  and  Christianity  in 
a  cheap  form  in  order  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  unwary. — The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
prosecuting  this  subject  further  will  find  the  historical  testimonies  of  Tacitas  and  Soeto- 
Dtus  completely  vindicated  in  p.  352.  et  seg.  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hails's  *^  Remarks  on  Volney's 
Ruins"  (London,  1825,  8vo.);  a  learned  and  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  sophistry 
and  false  assertions  of  that  most  insidiotis  and  dangerous  of  infidel  writers  is  fully  and 
satisfactorily  refated. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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were  at  tliis  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against  whom 
Piiny^  by  the  emperor's  edicts  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner  of  seve- 
rity. Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  he 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extrane  rigour  of  the  law 
until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Tnyan,  and  had  received  his 
commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore  wrote  him  the  following 
epistle  S  A.  D.  107  (which  is  too  important  to  be  abridged),  and  in  the 
same  year  received  the  emperor's  resc^ript.  The  authenticity  of  both 
these  documents  is  admitted  by  the  sceptical  historian  Gibbon.^ 

Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  h24)pine8S : — ^ 
It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all  matters 
concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt»  For  who  can  better  direct  me 
where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant  ?  I  have  never 
been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  so  that  I  know  not  well 
what  is  the  subject-matter  of  puni^ment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what 
strictness  ought  to  be  used  in  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  per- 
plexed to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon 
account  of  age,  or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown 
and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  luike ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought 
to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ;  whether  the  name 
itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to 
the  name,  ought  to  be  punished.  Concerning  all  these  things  I  am 
in  doubt. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who  have 
been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  them.  Whether  they  were  Christians.  Upon  their 
confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as 
still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
with  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contu- 
macy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Roman 
citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst  under  per- 
secution, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
way.  An  information  was  presented  to  me,  without  mentioning  the 
author,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion, denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  hQ4  ever  been  so ;  who 
repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and 
frankincense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that 
purpose,  I  had  caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together 
with  the  statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ,  none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really  Christians 
can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.     These,  therefore,  I  thought 

»  PUny,  EpisL  lib.  x.  ep.  97.  torn.  ii.  pp.  127—129.  edit.  Bipont.  It  ifl  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Lardncr,  whose  translatioii  wc  have  given,  and  who  has  illustrated  both  the  epistle  of  the 
^losopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  rescript  with  numerous  valuable  observations. 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ix.  Woiks,  vol  vii.  pp.  287— S44.  Svo.;  or  voL  iv,  pi>.  10 — 
43. 4ta  t  I  r- 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iL  p. 4 09 
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proper  to  discharffe.  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest 
8£ud  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left  them,  —  some  three  years 
ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all 
worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods;  these  also 
reviled  Christ  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error 
lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before 
it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately^  a  hymn  to  Christ 
£is  God;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento),  7iot  to 
tfie  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or 
robbery y  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  tJieir  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge 
committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  Wlien  tJiese  things 
were  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  come  together 
again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder  ;  but 
this  they  had  forborne  since  tl^e  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

"  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  roaid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  an  evil  and  ex- 
cessive superstition.  Suspending  therefore  all  judicial  proceedings, 
I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a 
matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering  ;  for  many  of 
all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be 
accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only, 
but  tlie  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time 
there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent" 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  following 
reply :  — 

^'  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  h^piness :  — 

**  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  PUny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Chrii^ans ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule  that  shall  hold  universally. 
They  are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and 
are  convicted,  they  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies 
his  being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  sup- 
plicating to  our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so 
formerly,  let  him  be  jmrdoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
any  crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received,  without 
being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would  be  a  dangerous 
prec^ent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government" 

The  preceding  letter  and  rescript  furnish  numerous  important 
testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian princii)les.     We  learn  from  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  great 
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progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  short  space  of  time.     Chris- 
tianity was  neither  known  nor  heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.     Eighty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesusy  when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  men  whom  Pliny 
repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  of  Asia  where  he  presided, 
at  a  great  distance  from  Judaea.     Christians  there  were  every  where, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  province,  in  cities,  in  villages, 
and  in  the  open  country.     Among  them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also 
were  citizens  of  Rome.    The  prevalence  of  Christianity  appears  like- 
wise from  the  universal  decay  of  pagan  worship :  the  temples  were 
deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  discontinued.     Beasts,  brought  to  market 
for  victims,  had  few  purchasers.     So  many  were  accused,  and  were 
in  danger  of  sufiering  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  as. 
gave  the  president  no  small  concern.     Further,  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  not  only  many  at  this  time,  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had  been  there  for  many  years;   some,  for 
several  years ;  and  one  or  more,  who  had  been  brought  before  Pliny, 
had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renounced  it  more  than  twenty 
years.     All  which  circumstances  prove  that  Christianity  had  been 
planted  there  for  many  years  before  his  arrival.     Such  an  increase, 
mdeed,  could  only  be  the  work  of  time. — Secondly^  Pliny's  letter 
bears  a  noble  testimony  to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suffering, 
and  to  their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it 
also  communicates  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  their 
religious  belief  and  worship.     More  particularly,  1.  They  disowned 
all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would  not  worship  the  images  of  the 
emperors  or  of  their  gods.     The  people  who  embraced  this  religion 
forsook  the  heathen  temples  and  altars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there. 
2.  They  assembled  together  on  a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from 
the  collateral  testimony  of  Christian  writers  was  the  Lord's  Day  or 
Sunday,  on  which  day  Christians  celebrate  the  weekly  festival  of 
Christ's  resurrection.     3.  When   they  were  assembled,  Pliny  says 
that  they  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  also  engaged  them- 
selves, "  by  an  oath,  not  to  commit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them." 
This  account  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  first  Christians.     They 
paid  divine  worship  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. — Lastly^  both 
the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript  of  Trajan,  attest  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Christians.     From  the  former  it  is 
evident  that  no  crime,  besides  that  of  their  religion,  was  proved 
against  any  of  those  who  were  brought  before  Pliny.     Even  their 
accusers  and  prosecutors  alleged  nothing  else  against  them,  but  that 
they  were  Christians :  he  examined  apostates ;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses,  and  yet  he 
discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.     The  only  charge 
against  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
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it  Trajan's  rescript  affords  equally  strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
these  men.  He  knew  not  of  any  offence  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
excepting  only  that  they  <Hd  not  supplicate  the  heathen  deities.  The 
honesty  and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  a  great  regard 
to  their  belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  were 
sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  approved  themselves  to 
serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  rormerly  been  vicious 
and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  at  a  time  when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  was  well 
grounded  or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
that  those  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innocence  in  their 
lives,  that  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inquiries,  could  dis* 
cover  nothing  criminal  agiunst  them. 

(3.)  A.D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their  worship 
of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He  also 
acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelligent  per- 
sons among  them  S  s^d  bears  witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  At  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them,  they 
were  suffering  a  mevous  persecutiim,  but  were  enabled  to  witlistand 
both  his  sharp-pomted  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.' 

(4.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher  Pere- 
grinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the  principal  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity ;  that  its  founder  was  cruc£Sed  in  Palestine, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Christians,  who  entertained  peculiarly  strong 
hopes  of  immortal  life,  and  great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its 
enjoyments ;  and  that  they  oourageously  endured  many  afflictions  on 
account  of  their  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among  them, 
that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Their  Master  had 
earnestly  reconmiended  to  all  his  followers  mutual  love,  by  which 
also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In  his  piece,  entitled  Alexander 
or  Pseudomantis,  he  says,  that  tliey  were  well  known  in  the  world  by 
the  name  of  Christians ;  that  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in 
Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and,  finally,  that 
they  were  formidable  to  cheats  and  impostors.  And  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  Philopatris  (which  if  not  written  by  Lucian  himself,  to 
whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  composed  not  long  after  his  time), 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices 
of  Christians,  all  of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especiaUy  their  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.' 

(5.)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Chriatians  under  persecu- 
tion are  referred  to  by  Epigtetus  (a.  d.  109),  under  the  name  of 

*  Vide  Origen,  contra  Cebram,  lib.  L  p.  S2.  edit  Cantab.  1677. 

■  Lardner*!  Heathen  Testimonies,  eh.  zviii.  sections  5 — S.   Works,  toL  Till  pp.  56 — 50. 
Sto.;  or  yol.  ir.  pp.  130—lSS.  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  xix.    Works,  ToL  viil  pp.  69 — 81.  Sra;  or  toI.  it.  pp.  149 — 156.  4ta 
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Galila»aii8.*  The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.  d.  161)  mentions 
the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  obstinate  contempt  of  death.^  And 
Oalen  (a.  d.  200)  acknowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their 
principles.'  Pobphtby  (a.  d.  270)  acknowledges  that  they  were 
then  very  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  admits 
the  mirades  wrought  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he  ascribes  to 
the  magic  art ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose  them  to  popular  re- 
proach by  insinuating  that  they  were  the  causes  of  the  calamities  that 
befell  the  Roman  empire/ 

(6.)  Lastly^  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  b.  361),  though  he  en- 
deavours to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  yet  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  multitudes  of  such  men 
in  Greece  and  Italy  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  thej 
were  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes ;  men  of  character  —  such  as 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  at  Csesarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus,  —  being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  A.  d.  41, 
and  died  A.  d.  54) ;  and  he  frequently  speaks,  with  much  indigna- 
tion, of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and 
successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian  has  undesignedly  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed 
to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it;  his 
arguments  against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  un- 
settle the  weakest  Christian ;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection  of 
moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  genuine 
and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  —  from  its 
first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then  known  world,  in 
the  fourth  centui*y  of  the  Christian  a&ra, — unite  in  giving  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles, 
to  the  genuineness,  authenticitv,  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  their 
unshaken  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  profession,  regardless 
of  the  most  sanjguinary  and  exquisite  torments  that  could  be  inflicted 
on  them.  It  is  true  that,  concerning  many  important  articles  of 
Scripture  history,  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally 
mient ;  and  hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  this  history.     But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in 

'  Lardner*8  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  x.     Works,  vol.  viL  pp.344 — 357.  8?a;  or 
vol.  iv.  pp.  43 — 50.  4to. 
"  *  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  §  2      Works,  voL  vii.  pp.  398 — 406.  8vo.;  or  vol  iv.  pp.  73 — 78.  4to. 

«  Ibid.  chap.  xxi.    Works,  vol.viiL  pp.  90,  91.  Sva;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  161.  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvii.  Works,  vol  viii,  pp.  220—226.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  234—238.  4to. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol,  viii.  pp.  394 — 411.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  332—342.  4to. 
The  infidel  historian  of  decUnmg  Borne  has  attested  the  accuracy  of  the  passages  collected 
by  Dr.  Lardner  from  the  apostate  emperor,  by  affirming  that  Dr.  Lardner  has  "  accurately 
compiled  all  that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julianas  work  against  the  Christians."  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.  note  g.  Herwerden,  de  Impcratorc  JuHano,  pp.  114—131.  Lugd, 
Bat  1827,  Svo. 
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question  may  be  satisfactorilj  accounted  for,  by  their  great  ignorance 
of  such  facts  as  occurred  very  long  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the 
peculiar  contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  gener^ 
considerations  we  may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence 
of  profane  historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  — 

1.  That  many  hooka  of  those  remote  eyes  are  LOST,  in  tohich  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  (f  these  facts, 

Ilencc  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences,  which  are  related  in  the  evangelical 
liistorTv  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  heathens.  Of  these  writings, 
indeed,  we  have  now  but  few  remaining  in  comparison  oP their  original  number; 
and  those  which  are  extant  are  only  fhigments  of  preceding  histories.  Thus,  the 
mighty  works  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  monuments  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments that  took  place  in  the  age  when  he  was  bom,  are  now  missing  or  lost.  All 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of  Antistius  and  Balbus  to  the 
consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna  (that  is,  for  the  spaee  of  ten  years,  —  five  years 
before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ),  b  totally  lost,  as  also  is  Livy*s  his- 
tory of  the  same  period.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the 
remarkable  passages  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  in  these  wnters ;  and  much 
more  vain  is  it  to  kx^  for  these  Siings  in  those  writers  whose  histories  are  altogether 
missing  at  this  day.  To  instance  only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Au^^ustus, 
and  mentioned  by  Luke  (iL  1,  2.),  Uke  sUence  of  historians  concerning  which  has 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors :  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  one 
of  the  Roman  historians  did  record  that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  sedulously 
recorded  every  thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire);  thouffh  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negligence,  by  fire,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  or  by  age  and  length  of  time.  It 
is  evident  that  some  one  historian  did  tnentian  the  census  above  alluded  to ;  other- 
wise, whence  did  Suidas  derive  information  of  the  fact^  —  that  Augustus  sent 
TWBRTT  SBLBCT  MKN,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue  and  int^rity,  into  aix 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a  census  both  of  men  and  of  property,  and 
commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial 
treasury  ?    And  tins,  Suidas  adds,  was  Ms  nssT  ceusui,^ 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians,  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
our  timcy  are  DEFECTIVE. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect 
any  narrative  of  events  Uiat  have  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  consequently  he 
could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that  of  a  census  throughout  tne  Roman 
empnre,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  UiirHfih  }rear  of  Augustus's  reign.  And 
no  notice  could  be  taken  of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he  does  not  go  so 
far  back  as  Augustus.  His  AmmU  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue 
to  the  death  of  Nero :  his  books  of  History  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and 
conclude  with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews.  For  the  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  intervening  between  the  close  of  Livr  and  the  oommencement  of 
Tacitu^  we  are  indebted  tp  Velleius  Paterculus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius, 
Justin,  and  others,  who  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  compiled 
their  histories  from  such  materials  as  they  could  command.  Floras,  in  particular, 
18  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom  little  conaequentl^jr  can  be  expected. 
Though  Vdleius  Paterculus  advances  a  little  Airther,  yet  he  is  merdy  an  emto- 
miser;  and  as  Justin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he  did  not  continue,  we 


>  Suidas  Lexicon,  voce  ht9ypt4i^  torn.  i.  p.  S71.  edit.  Kuster. 
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cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  information  from  him  relative  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Appian  has  altogether  omitted  Judsa  in  the  description  which  he  has  led  us  of  the 
Roman  empire.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  suence  of  the  generality  of  pagan 
writers  concerning  the  events  related  in  the  Grospel  history;  while  the  express, 
authentic,  and  genuine  statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given  ^,  furnishes  an  indis- 
putable testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  livicd  and  was  crucified  daring  the 
reign  of  Tiberiu^  and  thus  completely  refutes  the  absurd  and  ignorant  assertion 
(an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that 
its  effrontery  may  impose  on  the  unwary)  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  it  is  not 
known  at  what  year  between  a.d.  60  and  100  the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of 
in  Europe,  and  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  and  that  it  is  evident  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it  was  not 
before  the  year  60 1 1 1 

3.  Of  the  Jew  remaininff  historians,  who  wrote  about  the  ages  in 
question,  most  were  engaged  on  other  subjects ;  to  which  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  no  profane  historians,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  take 
notice  of  ALL  occurrences. 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Cflesar*^  death,  which  is  «aid  to  have 
lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Roman  author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and 
Yirgil,  and  the  philosopher  Pliny :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  ih&foUouring  cen- 
tury, wrote  lives  of  Csssar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination  and  of  several 
things  that  occMrred  after  it.    A  similar  prodi^  is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justmian ;  out  between  that  time  and 
Cedrenus,  there  were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such 
thing.     Neither  Tacitus,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particidarly  spoken  of  the 
Jews,  have  noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes :  nay,  even 
Josephus,   the  Jewish   historian,  is  totally  silent  concerning  them    in   his  two 
booKS  against  Apion,  though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.    Yet, 
will  any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essenes,  either  before  or  in  the  time  of 
Christ  ?  —  A«ain,  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  other  Greek  writers 
of  that  time,  nave  taken  any  notice  of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman 
people  were  tlien  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Komana  were  beo(Nne  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first  twelve  Roman  emperors ;  yet  if  we 
compare  his  relations  with  the  events  recorded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  omitted  many  important  transactions  that  were  obrious.     Now,  to  apply  this 
to  our  present  purpose  :  — it  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen  historians  of  imperial 
Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  census  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wluch  is 
mentioned  by  Xiuke  (ii*  1,  2.)  :  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take 
effect,  since  we  see  it  is  not  unusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  persons  and 
things,  which  are  yery  remarkable  and  deserve  to.  be  recorded.    If^  then,  some 
matters  which  are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories, 
we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  conclude  from  ^em,  that  the  evangelists  have  recorded 
that  which  is  false.    No  auch  thine  can  be  inferred ;  for  even  among  pagan  writers 
there  are  many  peculiar  historicid  passages  related  by  some  of  them  concerning 
which  the  rest  are  totally  silent.    Tacitus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  inst^mce,  have 
narrations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman  historians,  and  yet  they 
are  not  suspected  of  falsehood.     Why,  then,  may  we  not  credit  those  things  which 
are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  although  no  Gentile  historians  make  any  the 
slightest  mention  of  them  ?    Nay,  the  evangelical  historians  themselves  do  not 
all  relate  the  same  things ;  though  all  of  them  have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet 
there  are  others  which  are  noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelii^ts ;  and  there 
are  some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent,  but  which  are 
as  remarkable  as  some  of  those  which  they  have  committed  to  writing.     Thus,  the 
Gospels  9peak  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galilaeans  and  Hero- 
dians ;  and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name,  though  they 
were  at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.     It  is  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  New  Testament,  that  some  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  very  approved  authors.    No  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 


'  See  pp.  173. 175.  supri. 
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relates  eyery  thing.  The  eyangelists  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  do  this :  we 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  aU  the  actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writinss, 
for  one  of  them  who  wrote  last  of  all  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
Gospel:  —  And  there  are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did;  the  which^  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
hooks  that  should  be  written,    (John  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles,  coming 
from  JewSf  would  be  slighted  as  fabulous   by  the    Gentile   writers, 
especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and 
ma^cal  stories  were  in  that  day ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  how  super- 
stitious and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be. 

The  scene  of  Christ*8  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could  not  soon  be  transmitted  thither :  the 
learned  Greeks  and  Romans,  therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as 
idle  or  incredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  any  author 
who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of  a  celebrated  war,  or  the 
annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  describe  minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judaea 
by  one  who  was  rejected  as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines,  miracles,  and  disciples, 
he  would  naturallj  speak  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  afiectea  to* 
wards  them ;  and  in  what  sovereign  contempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the 
generality  of  profane  writers,  many  of  the  passages  adduced  from  their  works,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  sufficiently  attest.  Lastly,  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines 
and  moral  duties  was  so  contrary  to  the  received  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen, 
that  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  inquire  into 
evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it.  Many,  however,  who  did  inquire,  douotless  be- 
came Christians ;  their  testimony,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  observations.  The 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours^  which  prevailed  in  the  land  of 
Judaea  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  which  has  been  recorded 
by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is  unnoticed  by  any  profane  historian ; 
from  which  circumstance  Mr.  Gibbon  took  occasion  to  insinuate 
that  the  evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  fact«,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 

Eagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that  darkness,  he  expresses 
is  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event  "passed  without  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.  It  happened,**  he  adds,  "  during  the  lifetime 
of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  imme^ 
diate  effects,  or  received  tlie  earliest  intelligence  of  the  prodigy.  Each 
of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors^  comets,  and  eclipses,  which 
his  indefatigable  industry  could  collect.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  mortal 
eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct 
chapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and 
unusual  duration:  but  he  contents  himself  with  describing  the 
singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Csesar,  when, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale 
and  without  splendour."  ^  The  sentences  printed  in  italic  are  those 
in  which  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to  those  misrepre- 
sentations which  unhappily  pervade  too  many  of  his  splendid  pages. 
On  this  passage  we  remart, 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  toL  il  pp.  379. 
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FiRST^  lliat  the  eclipse  being  oonfiiied  to  Judiea,  its  immediaU  ^eeii  could  not 
neeeMordy  have  been  experienced  by  Seneca  or  Pliny,  neither  of  whom  could  have 
been  on  uie  spot  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  when  the  eclipse  took  place ;  nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  as  soon 
as  any  extracHrdinary  phenomenon  had  taken  place. 

SBCosDLYy  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that  correspond  to  the 
historian^s  pompous  description.  Seneca  does  no/  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to' ;  he  speaxs  indeed  of  earthquakes^  but  only  m  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner, and  does  not  instance  more  than  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was  evidmitly 
not  to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their  symptoms,  causes,  and  prog- 
nosticfl.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pliny  with  respect  to  earthquakes.  They  are 
mentioned  only  to  introduce  philosophical  observations.  The  historian,  therefore, 
has  but  very  feeble  props  to  support  his  assertion.  We  may  reasonably  imsgine, 
that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
must  of  course  have  explored  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  imme- 
diately open  to  their  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as  to  what  they 
have  derived  from  those  sources  with  respect  to  eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the  day  when 
ih^  foundations  of  Rome  were  laidP  Do  they  mention  the  eclipse  foretold  by 
Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected  between  the  Medea  and  the  Lydians  ?  It 
would  be  too  tedious  and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Thirdly,  The  dutind  chmter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according  to  the  historian's 
lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject  of  eclipses  exhausted  by 
his  full  and  elaborate  detail,  consists  of  only  eighteen  words,  the  purport  of  whicn 
is,  that  ^  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  duration  ;  such  as  that 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  during  the  war  with  Antony,  when  th® 
sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a  year."' 

Lastly,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  not  pass  without  notice. 
Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phlegon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian',  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by  Tertul- 
lian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by  Thallus  (who 
lived  in  the  second  century),  which  is  cited  by  Julius  Africanus^  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  and  probity,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  —  we  may 
remark  that  there  are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  statements  of 
Phlegon  and  Thallus,  which  uneguivocaUy  confirm  the  evangelical  history  of  the 
darkness  at  the  crucifijcion,  viz.  those  of  Tertullian  and  Celsus.  In  his  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen  adversaries,  Tertullian  ex- 
pressly says,  "  At  the  moment  of  Christ s  death,  the  light  departed  from  the  sun,  and 
the  land  u>as  darkened  at  noon-day ;  which  wonder  is  bblatbd  in  YOUR  OWN 
ANNALS,  AND  IS  pnESEEVBD  IN  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS  DAY."*  If 
the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not  been  registered,  Tertullian 
would  have  exposed  both  himself  to  the  charge  of  asserting  a  falsehood  (which 
charge  was  never  brought  against  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  darkness  and  earth- 
quake at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  recognised  and  mentioned  as  facts  by 
tnat  acute  adversary  of  Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would  not  have  made  audi  an 
admission,  if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  thero.^ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state  that  many 
good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  proiune  writers  have  not 
made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the  cmcifixion,  whichy  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally admitted^  was  confined  to  the  land  of  Judasa.     The  most 

*  Nat  Qasest.  lib.  vi  c  1.    Op.  torn.  iv.  pp.  309—312.  edit  Bipont 

'  Finnt  prodigiosi,  et  longiores  soils  defectus:  qualis  ocoiso  dictatore  CfBsare,  et  Anto- 
niano  bello»  totius  piene  anni  pallore  continue.  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  lib.  ii  c.  9a  torn.  L 
p.  148.  edit  Bipont 

•  Sec  Lardner's  Works,  voL  viL  pp.  370—387.  8vo.;  or  voL  iv.  pp.  58—67.  4ta 

•  Ibid.  »  Tertullian,  Apol.  c  21. 

*  Sec  Origen  contr.  Cckum,  lib.  it  §  55.  p.  04. 
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obvious  Is,  that  they  might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
which  were  nearest  to  the  metropolis.  The  ancient  historians  and 
biographers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom  stop  to  mention 
occurrences,  which,  although  they  may  have  happened  during  the 
times  of  which  they  write,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  main 
subject.  This  was  their  general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
which  it  should  be  violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the 
captious,  or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  profane 
writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than  the  sacred 
should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  We  may  then  retort 
the  argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  historian,  and  those  who  have 
circulated  his  false  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ?  But  let  it  be  suppos^  that  the 
Boman  writers  had  received  information  of  the  fact  in  question,  it  is 
most  probable  that  tliey  would  have  considered  it  as  a  natural  oc- 
currence, being  accustomed  to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole 
(lays  together,  in  consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Or,  supposing  that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as  heathens 
to  have  mentioned  it?  They  must  plainly  have  foreseen  what  great 
advantage  would  have  been  given  to  Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers 
would  naturally  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
extraordinary  person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  in- 
fringed, and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  conversion. . 
Hence  we  collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  silence.  Sup- 
posing that  they  knew  the  fact,  and  from  motives  of  policy  suppressed 
it,  their  silence  furnishes  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  truth  as  their  express 
testimony  could  possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that  even  if 
this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We  believe  many  things  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
have  no  less  than  three,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never 
denied,  whose  veracity  is  indisputable,  and  their  integrity  not  to  be 
impeached.  So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
writings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see  them, 
and  he  who  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what  they  relate, 
must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment,  and  be  abandoned 
to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own  forlorn  scepticism.^ 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days,  who  has  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with  any  can- 
dour and  attention,  believes  it.     The  incoherence,  and  every  way 
'  Kelt's  BampCon  Lectures,  Notes  and  Authorities,  pp.  xxiv.— zzxii 
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incredible  circmnstances  of  the  whole  deposition,  together  with  the 
infamous  characters  of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a 
circumstance  to  this  day  unaccounted  for  —  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey  —  happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability.  Yet 
he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who  should 
thence  be  inclined  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates.  The  case 
before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  paralleL  Christianity  stands  sup- 
ported by  evidences  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature;  yet  the 
circumstance  of  Seneca's  and  Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse 
or  preternatural  darkness  (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  un- 
accountable. The  evidence  of  the  Grospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we  must  be 
able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before  we  admit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  event  itself. 

In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  more  certain  and  indubi- 
table than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is  sup- 
. ported  by  the  concurring  testimony,  —  not  to  say  of  so  many  men, 
but  of  so  many  different  nations,  divided,  indeed,  among  themselves 
in  other  particulars,  but  all  uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels.  And,  therefore,  even  though  the  Christian 
institution  had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should  have  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  persons  and  actions,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  nations,  really 
existed  in  the  country  of  Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the 
evangelists  have  assured  us.^ 


§  3.   Collateral  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  from  Coins  ^  Medals^  and  ancient  Marbles. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evidence  of  profane  historians 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  testimonies  are  furnished  by 
ancient  coins,  medals,  and  inscriptions  on  marbles ;  which  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains 
of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs  of 
ancient  history  in  general ;  and  they  afford  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 

Is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apnmea,  in  Ffarjgia,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
cider.  On  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind  of  square  chesty  floating 
upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman  are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two 
other  persons  remain  within.    Above  it  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch; 

*  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripttire,  vol.  L  pp.  400 — 420.  Macknight*B 
Truth  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  305,  306.  343. 
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and  another  bird,  pKMsibly  a  raven,  is  perched  npon  its  roof.    Ii^ 
panels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  N0£  in  ancient  Greek  character8.^\ 

II.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confii\ 
successful  researches   of    Dr.  Young,   Messrs.    Salt,   Clx 
Coquerel,  Rossellini,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Botta,  LayK 
Rawlinson,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  deciphering  the  V^ 
illegible  hierc^lyphics,  which  are  still  ^xtant  on  ancient  Eg)       ^/' 
and  Assyrian  Monuments.     To  adduce  a  few  instances  out  of  ih«cfiy 
which  might  be  offered :  — 

1.  Several  ages  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  the  shepherd-kings  inraded  and  con- 
quered almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  2080  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  patriarcn  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(the  Theban  or  Diospolitan),  whose  chief  was  Thoutmosis  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
after  the  shepherd-kings,  erected  the  most  ancient  edifices  of  Thebes  and  Egypt. 
Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Amenothph,  because  he  had 
delivered  Eg^pt  from  the  shepherds ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  was  odious 
to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  kmgs  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the  Pharaoh,  mentioned 
in  the  latter  port  of  the  book  of  Grenesis,  belongs.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Joseph  tells 
his  brethren  that  Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  dte  Egyptians*  This  hatred 
of  theirs  against  shepherds  is  confirmed  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  a  very  ancient 
mummy  now  at  Pans,  beneath  the  buskins  of  both  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd, 
hound  wiih  cords.* 

2.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  courts  of  the  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the 
Bible — one  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  15.)  and  the  other 
with  Joseph  (Gren.  xxxvii.  36.) — we  may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  cus* 
toms  which  were  re-established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  shephei3-Kin^.  In 
Exod.  i.  11. 14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  builaing  of  which  the 
Egyptians  embittered  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  tmth  hard  bondage ;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erection 
of  gigantic  monuments.  The  {p'anite  columns  and  apartments  of  the  palace  at 
Kamac,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  sphinx  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal 
obelisk  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosis  UI.,  the  Moeris  of 
the  Greeks.  Amenophis  IT.  erected  the  colossal  statue  which  attracted  the  super- 
stitioos  curiosity  of  the  Romans.  Ramses  (or  Rameses)  II.  caused  the  superb 
obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.  M.  Champollion  read  the  names  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns on  the  inscriptions  of  monuments.  The  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  bom,  was  Ramses  IV.  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the  Friend  of  Ammon ; 
who  left  numerous  edifices  built  by  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly 
oppressed.  He  caused  the  vast  palace  of  Medinet-Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  as 
the  temple  situated  towards  the  southern  sate  of  Kamac.  The  sarcophagus  of  this 
monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  contemporarv  of  Moses  must 
have  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator passed  fortv  vears  at  his  court,  and,  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said  that  tbc 
king  of  Epypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  from  Manetho  (as  quoted  by  Josephus)  *  that 
this  identical  Ramses  Mei-Arooun  reigned  sixty-six  years  and  two  months.  Are 
not  these  unexpected  agreements  between  sacred  and  profane  history  evident  proofs 
of  truth  f  Wno  then  has  falsified  the  ancient  lists  or  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  lists 
written  on  papyrus,  and  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  to  make  them  agree  so  well  with  a  few 
sentences  uttered  by  a  Christian  named  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18.  et  seq,\  and  with 
a  few  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  ^^    Lastly,  the  Pharaoh,  who  witnessed 

*  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  47.  8vo.  edit  In  the  fifth 
volume,  pp.  S89 — 813.  he  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  the  Apamean 
medaL  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  are  known  to  be  exunt,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  acknowledged  by  Eckhel,  the  most  profound  of  all  modem  numismatologists.  Sec  his 
Doctrina  Nnmmomm  Veterum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  132.  140.  Mr.  Murray  has  given  an  en- 
tering of  this  medal  after  a  cast  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Tmth  of  Revelation 
demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to  existing  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  209. 

■  Revue  Protcstante,  JniUet,  1837,  p.  12. 

"  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i  c.  15. 

«  Rcme  Pxotcstantc,  Juillct,  1827,  p.  14.    Coqacrcl,  Biographie  Sacr6,  torn.  liL  p.  361. 
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the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  waa  Ramaes  V.,  strrnamed  Amenophia, 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Sesostris.  His  name 
is  legible  on  several  parts  of  the  palace  of  KAmae,  iwhich  was  decorated  by  him. 

3.  M.  Champollion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both  sexes  in  ancient 
Egypt  are  almoit  always  composed  of  the  names  of  gods  or  of  goddesses.  In 
Gen.  xli.  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  in  marriage  **  the  dgmgkber  of 
PoHpheraky  prie»t  of  On.'"  (Fotijsherah  is  constant!^  written  Putipkar  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  so  termed  by  the 
Greeks.  Petephre^  in  Egyptian, 'means  that  which  oelongs  to  re,  or  the  sun.  M. 
Champollion  has  demonstrated  that  ahri  or  rS  denotes  the  gtaiy  in  the  Egyptian 
language.    Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the  book  of  Genesis*^ 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi.  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  arose  and  fled  into  JSgypt,  unto 
Shishah  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  in  1  Kings  xiv.  25.  and  2  Chron.  xii.  2.,  that,  in  the 

flfth  year  of  Idnf  Rehoboam,  Shishah  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem. 
The  head  or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (tne  Bubastite)  is  by  Manetho 
called  Sesonchis  or  Sesonehosis ;  and  on  one  of  the  colonnades  which  decorate  the 
first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or  palace,  as  it  has  also  been  called,)  of  Karnac, 
there  are  two  roytu  legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  Champollion  read,  in 
phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words,  —  Amon-mai'Sheshonk;  the 
well-belowed  of  Amon  (or  the  sun)  Sheshonk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  ancient  oriental  languages,  which,  ne^ecting  the  vowels  as  least  im- 
portant, adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  consonants,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  strudL  with  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk 
with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  p(^^  shisiuzk  or  SHESHax,  and  to  recognise  in 
him  the  Pharaoh  who  is  named  Shishak  by  the  sacred  historians.^  In  the  same 
temple  or  ];)alace,  M.  Champollion  also  beheld  Sesonchis  dragging  at  the  feet  of  the 
Theban  Trinity  (Amon,  Mouth,  and  Kons)  the  chiefs  of  more  than  thirty  con- 
quered nations,  among  whom  he  found  written  in  letters  at  full  length  ioudau- 
MALBK,  the  king  ofJuaah^  or  of  Vie  Jews?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
dates  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  are  expressed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  read  in  the  Bible :  —  In  (he  fifth  year,  on  the  jifth  day  of  tite  month, 
&c.    This  similitude  of  phraseology  is  very  striking.^ 

5.  Lastly,  in  2  Kings  xix.9.  ana  Iso.  xxxvii.  9.,  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
heard  tidings  of  Tirhakoy  king  of  Ethiopia ;  who  is  most  probably  the  Pharaoh  men- 
tioned in  I^  xxxvi.  6.  The  hieroglyphic  name  Tarak,  the  Taracus  of  the  Greeks, 
(the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fiflh  dynasty  of  Manetho,  who  terms  him  an  Ethio- 
pian,) was  read  by  M.  Champollion  on  many  monuments  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  without 
an^r  intercourse  with  him,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  the  names  of 
thdr  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  inquiring  whether  they  might  not  have 
followed  the  same  practice  with  r^ard  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
narchs  who  preceded  those  two  ^nasties.  His  researches  were  crowned  with 
success ;  and  he  dbcovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name  Tibasla.  in  two  places 
on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small  propylson  or  portico  at  Medinet-Abou,  and 
in  two  other  inscriptions  from  Birkel  in  Ethiopia.  Ijus  Tiraia  or  Tirhaha^  there- 
fore, is  the  king  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  came  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacnerib  king  of  Assyria.*^ 

III.  The  account  of  the  War,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
AGAINST  THE  Jews  and  Babylonians  (which  is  related  in  the  second 

'  Rev.  Prot  juillct,  p.  18.  A.  L.  C.  Coqucrel,  Lettre  sur  le  Syst^me  Hieroglyphlque 
do  M.  Champollion,  considKirc  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TEcriture  Sainte,  p.  30.  Amster- 
dam,  1825.  8vo. 

•  M.  Champollion  has  engraved  this  royal  legend  in  his  Precis  da  Systdme  Hicrogly- 
phique  des  anciens  Egypticns.  Planches,  et  explication  (Paris,  1824.  8vo.),  Plate,  No. 
116.  and  description,  pp.  12, 13. 

•  Champollion,  SeptiSme  Lettre,  p.  35. 

•  Coqaerel,  BiographieSacree,toni.  iv.p.221.  Lettre,  p.  30.  Rev.  Prot,  p.  18.  Grcppo, 
Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphlque  de  il  Champollion  le  Jeune.  pp.  171,  172.  Paris, 
1829.  '^ 

»  Salt's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic  System  of  Antiquities, 
pp.  29~^l.  70.    Revue  Protestante,  Juillct,  1827.  p.  19. 
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book  of  Chronicles),  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus,  and  especially  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
late  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tomlra  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereigns.  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv*  20 — 24. 

After  all  thut  when  Jonah  had  prepared  the  temple^  Niecho,  king  of  Egypt^  came 
vp  to  fight  against  Charchemish,  hy  Euphrates :  and  Josiah  went  out  against  hitn. 
iut  he  sent  embassadors  to  him,  saying,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  hing  of 
Judahf  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have 
war ;  for  God  commamed  me  to  make  haxte ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  Ood, 
who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Nevertheless  Josiah  wotdd  not  turn  his 
face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself,  that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  words  of  Nechofrom  the  mouth  of  Ood,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  vaUey  of 
Megiddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  servants. 
Have  me  axoay^for  I  am  sore  wounded  His  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that 
chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had ;  and  they  brought  him  to  Jc 
rusalem  ana  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  And 
all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then 
the  people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  his 
father^s  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  kim 
down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  stiver,  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Judah  . 
and  Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.    And  Nscho  took  Jehoahaz 

HIS  BROTHBB,  AND  CARBIEO  HIM  INTO  EOTPT. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh -Necho ;  and  if  we 
tarn  to  Herodotus  we  E^all  find  a  wonderftil  agreement  with  mair^  of  the  par- 
ticulars. Now  Necos  was  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  and  reigned  over  £gypt ;  it  wtis 
he  who  began  the  canals,  ^c,  and  he  employed  himself  in  warlike  pursuits,  building 
galleys,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock-yards 
still  existing ;  and  these  he  used  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.    And  Necos  joined 

BATTI.B  WITH  THB  StBIANS  IN  MaG DOLUS,  AND  CONQUEEED  THEM,  AND  AFTEB  THE 

BATTLB  HB  TOOK  Cadttis,  A  LABGE  ciTT  OF  Stbia.  And  having  reigned  in  the 
whole  sixteen  years,  he  died,  and  left  the' throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^  The  historian, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  Lgypt  than  with  Judma,  has  here  put  Magdolus,  a 
citj  of  Lower  Egypt,  forMegiddo  a  city  of  Judsa,  nnd  has  further  confounded  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Syrians.  Cadytis  is  again  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ^,  as  '*  be- 
longing to  the  Syrians  of  Falbstine,*'  and  **iz«  a  city  not  less  than  Sardes;  ^  so  that 
thm  IS  no  doubt  that  be  intended  Jerusalem.  **  Here  Ka^nnc  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Syriac  Kadutha,  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  nfi^*1p  (kodu- 
shoh),  which  is  found  inscril^d  on  ancient  Jewi^  shekels  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter ;  in  modern  Hebrew  characters,  thus,  nt5mp  n  DvBHT  ( JeBusoLEM  na- 
KODUSHaH),  Jerusalem  the  Holy  '  ;**  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and 
calling  the  metropolis  of  Palestmo  Cadytis. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c  159.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  edit  Oxon.  1809.  Bennell's  Geography  of 
Herodotus  explained,  p.  245. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  ill  c  5.  vol.  i  p.  179. 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Sacred  Chronology,  voL  i.  p.  485.  (second  edition) ;  Bp.  Walton's  Biblia 
Folyglotta,  torn,  i  Apparatus  de  Siclomm  Formis,  pp.  36.  38.  Dr.  Prideanx— having 
referred  to  Herodotus's  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho*8  expedition  and  capture  of  KaSuris,  or 
Cadytis,  and  also  to  the  historian's  concise  description  of  it, — says,  **  By  which  descrip- 
tion this  Cadytis  could  be  none  other  than  JemsaJcm.  For  that  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
Utns  of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which  could  be  equalled 
to  Sardis  but  that  only  ;  and  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  alter  diis  battle  Necho  did 
take  Jerusalem;  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I  confisa,  no 
mention  of  this  name  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  Josephns.  But  that  it  was,  however, 
called  so  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this, 
that  it  is  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but  one  of  the 
same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day.  For  Jerusalem  is  a  name  now 
altogether  as  strange  to  them  as  Cadytis  is  to  us.    They  all  call  it  by  the  name  Al-Kuds, 
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We  now  come  to  tlie  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of  FdammetUs  or 
Psammis,  the  son  of  Pbaraoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monument  of  ancient  art, 
there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  the  march  of  a  military  and  triumphal  pro- 
cession with  three  different  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  eyidently  Jews,  Ethiopians, 
and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed 
by  a  hawk-headed  oiYinity :  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  capti- 
vity and  returning  home  under  the  protection  of  the  national  deity.  Then  follow 
four  white  men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple 
white  fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews,  and  might  be  taken 
for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  this  day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them 
come  three  white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or  mantles  spotted 
like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are  Persians  or  Chaldseans.  Lastly  come  four 
negroes  with  large  circular  ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over 
the  shoulder ;  these  are  Ethiopians.^ 

Amonff  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  M.  Belzoni's  drawings  of  this  tomb.  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  names  of  Psammis,  and  of  Nichao  (the  Necho  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Necos  of  Herodotus).*  And  M.  Champollion,  jun.,  who  read  the  name 
of  this  prince  on  several  statues,  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  Pharaoh- 
Necho  IL,  the  sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.' 

Numerous  additional  collateral  confirmadons  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Egyptian  antiquities  are  given  by  Mr.  Osburn,  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  Dr.  Taylor.* 

which  signifies  the  same  that  Cadytis  doth,  that  is,  Haiy :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon 
built  the  temple  at  Jemsalem,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the  common  place  of 
their  religious  worship,  this  epithet  of  the  Holy  was  commonly  given  unto  it.  And 
therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Air 
Hakkodesh,  that  is,  the  City  of  Jloiiness  or  the  Holy  City  (Neh.  xl  1.  18.;  Isa.  xIviiL  S., 
lii.  1. ;  Dan.  ix.  24.);  and  so  also  in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament  And  this 
same  title  they  give  it  in  their  coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which 
are  still  extant),  was  Jerumlem  Keduthaht  that  .is,  Jerusalem  the  Holy;  and  tins  coin  going 
ciUTcnt  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  had 
made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East,  it  carried  this  name  with  them,  and 
they  from  thence  called  this  city  by  both  names,  Jenuaiem  Kedushah,  and  at  length,  for 
shortness'  sake,  Kedu»hah  only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  usually  turned  the 
Hebrew  mH  into  lA)  Kedutha,  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  the  only 
language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  (the  Hebrew  having  no  more  been  used  there 
or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity),  he  found  it  when 
he  travelled  through  that  country  to  be  called  there,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  Kedutha^  from 
whence,  by  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  it  in  the  Greek  language  Koferif  or 
Cadytis  in  his  history,  which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his  twelve 
years*  government  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  called  Kedusha 
or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their  language  called  it  Bait  Almokdes, 
that  is,  the  Hufy  Buildings,  or  the  Holy  CHty,  and  often  with  another  adjective  of  the  same 
root  and  the  same  signification.  Bait  Alkuds,  and  at  length  simply  Alkudt,  that  is,  the 
Holy,  by  which  name  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  all  other  nations  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  in  those  parts.**  (Pndeaux*s  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  sub  anno  610,  voL  i  pp.  80,  81.  ninth  edition,  1725.) 

*  See  M.  Belzoni*s  **  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  within  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,"  &;c.  pp.  242,  243. 
(4to.  London,  1820);  and  also  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  of  his' folio  Atlas  of  Plates  Illustrative  of 
his  Researches.  The  subjects  of  these  plates  were  also  exhibited  in  the  very  interesting 
model  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  exhibited  by  M.  Belzoni,  in  1821-22. 

'  See  the  Atlas  of  Engravings  to  Belzoni*8  Travels,  plates  1  to  5. 

*  Greppo,  Essai,  p.  185.    Champollion,  Aperfu  des  Resultats  Historiques,  p.  13. 

*  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible.  By  William  Osburn,  jun. 
London,  1846,  8vo.  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses;  or,  the  Books  of  Moses  illustrated  by 
the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstcnberg.  From  the  German,  by  R.  D.  C. 
Bobbins.  Andover  (U.  S.),  1843.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt 
By  William  Cooke  Taylor,  L.L.D.    London,  1838,  8vo. 
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IV.  The  history  of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  the  cities  of 
Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  discovered  at  Kouyunjik.  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the 
events  (which  cannot  well  be  abridged)  agree  with  considerable 
accuracy.  One  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs  commemorates  the  capture  of 
Lachish  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  (2  Kings  xviii.  14. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2.)^ 
Above  the  head  of  the  king,  in  cuneiform  characters,  is  an  inscription 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Layard :  ^*  Sennacherib,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
judgment,  before  [or,  at  the  entrance  of]  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I 
give  permission  for  its  slaughter."  These  bas-reliefs  supply  illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible  of  very  great  importance.  "  The  captives  were 
undoubtedly  Jews ;  their  physiognomy  was  strikingly  indicated  in  the 
sculptures,  but  they  had  oeen  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  fine 
ndment,  and  were  left  bare-footed  and  half-clothed."  ^  Sennacherib's 
triumphs  are  also  exhibited  in  the  Assyrian  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  been 
examined,  besides  giving  an  important  and  interesting  sketch  of 
Assyrian  history  with  the  names  of  the  kings  in  the  inscriptions  from 
Nineveh  *,  Mr.  Layard  has  distinctly  traced  the  names  of  the  sove- 
reigns Jehu,  Omri,  Menahem,  Hezekiah,  Merodach  Baladan,  Pharaoh, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  and  has  further  given  the 
names  of  Judsea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Ashdod,  Lachish,  Damascus, 
Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Graza,  Ekron,  Askelon,  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Media,  Persia,  Ararat,  and  Assyria,  and  twenty- 
six  other  names  of  countries,  cities,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment History.* 

v.  Acts  xiii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  proving  that  the  isUnd  of 
Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul* 

In  the  passogQ  referred  to,  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the  transactions  of  Paul 
in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor  of  that  island,  the  Greek 
tide  of  AvQvvaroQy  which  was  applied  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with  orocoAniZor  dignity.  **  And  on  the  supposition  that  Cyprus  was 
not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  title  given  to  Ser- 
gius Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  that  did  not  properly  belong  to 
him.  A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from  Dion  Cassius^  who,  speaking  oi  the 
governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same 
title  which  is  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of  several 
Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul, It  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  he  used  one  term  for  all 
of  them,  whether  it  applied  to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  excepted,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St.  Luke,  really 
did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  appears  from  the  inscription  on  a 
coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  the  ver;^  age  in  which  Sergius  Paulus 
was  governor  of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  rcign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  whose 
head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  in  the  rcign  of  Claudius  Caesar  St.  Paul 
visited  Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears 
from  the  word  KYnPIQN  on  the  reverse ;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as  apx>ears  from  the  inscription  on  the 
Teverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who  was  next  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government 

'  Layard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  139 — 150. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  152,  153.  ■  Ibid,  pp  613-625, 

*  Ibid.  pp.  626—628. 

*  Hist.  Bom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Hanovise,  1600. 
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of  that  island.  And  on  this  coin  tbe  same  title,  ANevnATOZ,  is  giten  to  Frochis, 
which  is  fftven  hy  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Paulus."  ^  That  Cji>ru8  was  a  proconsulate 
is  also  evident  from  an  ancient  inscription,  of  Caligula's  reign  (the  predecessor  of 
Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius  Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.* 

VL  In  Acts  xvL  11,  12.,  Luke  says,  "  We  came to  Phi- 

lippiy  which  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonioy  ajid  a  colony. ^ 
This  passage  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and 
commentators. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  aocnracj,  which  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time.  The  province  of  Macedonia, 
it  is  well  known,  had  undergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
portions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  government.  There  are 
extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  silver, 
with  the  inscription  MilKEAONON  DPQTHS,  or,  tkeJSrst^axtofMaeedoma,  which 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  tn&e  show  his  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest particulars.'  It  u  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  historian  terms 
Pliiiippi  a  colony.  By  using  the  term  roXcuWa,  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word, 
colonia,)  instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  Avoueiaj  he  plainly  intimates  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  whicn  the  twenty-first  verse  certainly  proves  it  to  have 
been.  And  though  the  critics  were  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express 
mention  of  it  as  such,  yet  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
under  this  character,  particularly  one,  which  explicitly  states  that  Julius  Caesar  him- 
self bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  colony  on  the  city  of  Fhilippi,  which 
were  afterwards  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corroborates 
the  character  civen  to  the  city  by  Liuke,  and  proves  that  it  had  been  a  ccdony  for 
manv  years,  though  no  historian  contemporary  with  himself,  whose  writings  have 
reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under  that  character.  Fhilippi  is,  however,  inci- 
dentally noticed  as  a  colony  by  the  philosopher,  the  elder  Pliny .^ 

YII.  In  Acts  xTi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydisi,  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Fhilippi. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there  is  an  inscription 
extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  corporation  of  dyers,  (it  concludes  with 
the  words  01  BA^frEIS, — the  dyers,)  in  honour  of  Antonius  Claudius  Alphenus,  a 
distinguished  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.^  Hence  we  learn  that  the  art  and 
tTttde  of  dying  ]:>urple  were  carried  on  in  that  city.  And  as  double-dyed  purple 
was  very  expensive  (a  pound  of  the  precious  dye  costing  not  less  than  a  thousand 


»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp  85,  86.  An  engraving  of  the  above-noticed  coin 
may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  tbe  Thesaaros  Morellianus,  in  the  plate  belonging 
to  p.  106. 

>  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionttm,  torn.  i.  pars  ii  p.  cccbc  no.  S.  edit.  GneviL  Amst. 
1707. 

•  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Calmet*8  Dictionary, 
no.  cclxxiil.  plate  i.  no.  6.,  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical  Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptares, 
article  Macedonia,  plate,  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of  the  same  plate,  is  a  medal  of  the  second 
Macedonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda.  There  is  no  medal  publbhed  of  the  third  Macedonia, 
bat  one  of  the  fourth  Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wielhamer,  in  his  Animad- 
versiones  in  Nummos,  &c  p.  44.  no.  II.  Vienna,  1738.  They  have  been  described  by 
Eckhcl  (Doctrina  Numm.  Vet  torn.  ii.  p  64.),  Rasche  (Lexicon  Rei  Nommarise,  torn,  iii* 
col.  39—41.),  and  Mionnet  (]>e8cription  de  M^dailles  Antiques,  torn.  i.  pp.  456,  457.). 
Mr.  Coombe  has  described  seven  of  Macedonia  Prima  in  his  "  Kummorum  Veterum 
Populornm  et  TJrbium,  qui  in  Maseo  Golielmi  Hunter  asservantur,  Itescriptio,"  p.  179. 
No  coins  of  Macedonia  Tertia  have  yet  been  discovered. 

•  Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  Frsestantla  Numismatum,  dissert  il  pp.  105,  106.  Fragments 
to  Calmet,  na  cclxxiii.  plate  1.  no.  6.  Intus  Fhilippi  colonia.  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  Ub.  iv. 
c.  18. 

•  Sir  George  Wheler  has  given  the  entire  inscription  in  his  Journey  into  Greece,  book 
iii.  p.  233.  (Lond.^672);  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Spon,  has  given  the  same  inscription, 
illustrated  with  philological  notes,  in  his  Miscellanea  Eruditae  Antiquitatis,  pp.  118,  113. 
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denarii,  or  more  than  thirty  pounds  sterling),  Lydia  must  have  possessed  consider- 
able resources,  to  have  <       *   '  '  ..•.-. 
must  have  been  of  some 


able  resources,  to  have  carried  on  such  a  ^tlj  branch  of  trade,'  and  oonsequently 

\  consideration  in  the  city  of  Philippi.^ 


YIIL  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that,  as  he 
passed  through  their  city  and  beheld  the  objects  of  their  worship,  he 
found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 
(ATNnSTfl  eEfl). 

Ko  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  but  we  know,  from 
the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there  was  guch  an  inscription  at  Athens.  And 
the  occaiion  of  this  altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the 
same  inscription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  —  llie  Athenians,  bein^ 
afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epimenides  to  lustrate  their  city.  The  method 
adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry  seyerai  sheep  to  the  Areopagus ;  whence  they  were 
left  to  wander  as  they  pleased,  under  the  observation  of  persons  sent  to  attend 
them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  propitious  Ood,  By 
this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  city  was  relieved ;  but,  as  it  was  still  unknown  what 
deity  was  propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  tmknoum  Ood  on  every  spot  where 
a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.* 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was  standing  when  that 
city  was  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek 
inscription  to  the  following  purport : — **  The  people  *'  |^f  Athens  have  erected  this 
fabric  J  ^  with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia**  [or  the  Conductress]  ^  by  the 
god  Caius  Julius  CsBsar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus,  when  Nicias  was  arohon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius  Csesar,  with  this  in- 
scription : — ^  The  people"  [honour]  **  Lucius  Cs&sar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus CsBsar,  the  son  of  the  god.** 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  mother  of 
Lucius,  thus  inscribed :  —  ^  The  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six 
Hundred**  [dedicate  this  statue  to]  **  the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence.*' 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Paul's 
observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  too  much  addicted  to  the  adoption 
of  objects  for  worship  and  devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worship- 
ping the  reigning  emperor ;  but  flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than  to  cha- 
racterise his  descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who  was  most  infamous  for 
her  profligacy)  as  no  leas  a  deity  than  Providence  itself.' 

IX.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  Tpafifiarevfj  recorder^  chancellor,  or 
townclerk  of  Ephesus,  —  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult  which  had 
been  raised  there  by  Demetrius  and  his  workmen,  who  sained  their 
livelihood  bj  making  silver  shrines  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
in  that  city,  —  says  to  the  Ephesians,  What  man  is  there  that  hnowetk 
not  how  that  t/ie  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  9 

The  original  word,  NBQKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  properly  signifies  a  person 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or  goddess,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to 
attend  the  temple  and  see  that  it  was  kept  clean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it 
was  beautified  and  adorned ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  the  splendour  of  his  or 
her  worship  was  at  any  time  wanting.  Originally,  mdeed,  this  word  signified 
nothinff  more  than  a  sweeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  sao'istanj 
oiH  perhaps,  churchwarden ;  in  process  of  time  the  care  of  the  temple  was  uitnuted 
to  tnis  person,  and  at  length  the  NEQKOFOI,  or  Nedhoroi^  became  persons  of  great 
consequence,  and  were  Uiose  who  oflbred  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

*  Mntray's  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  existing  monuments,  &c. 
p.  363. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  ^rimonidc,  L  i  e.  10.  §  3.  (tom.  i.  pp.  117— U  9.  ed.  LongoUi.) 

*  Dr.  Chandler^s  Thivels  in  Greece,  pp.  104, 105. 
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Whole  citJei  took  thit  appellation',  >nd  Ephesiu  had  this  prerontire  above  the 
other  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  thoueh  some  of  them,  ■■  SniTma,  Laodicea,  and  Penn. 
mm,  disputed  the  prim«CT  will  her.  There  are  extant,  in  Tanoiu  cabinet^ 
nunieroui  medaU,  in  which  the  appellation  of  NBOKOi>0£  n  giTen  to  the  city  of 
Epbeaus  in  particular,  with  the  (ever*!  inscriptions  of  B4>EXI0N  Keokopdn  B 
and  All  NEOKOPtJN,  r  or  TPIS;  and  4  or  TETPAKIS  NEQKOPQNi  intimatinff 
that  the  Enhesians  had  bonie  the  office  of  Neokoroi  to  the  temples  erected  m 
boaour  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  the  jfrjj,  teeoiid,  third,  and  /mirth  times.  Of 
the  meditis  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  oiren  by  M.  Rasche,  to  whoM  learned 

work  the  reader  is  referred.'     Not  to  mu^iply  unnecessary  eiimploB, in  tie 

Talaable  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum  there  ii  a  rare  bronze  medal  of  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  whose  head  is  on  the  obveTse;  and  on  the  reTerse,  of  which  Uie 
following  IS  an  accurate  represenlatioii, 
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there  tre/ow  templet ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left  hand)  is  the  temple  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  appears  in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  uthe  temple 
of  ^Bculspius ;  and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  IIPQTUN  ACIac  E^Eciqn  4.  NEUE.  intimates  that  the 
Epbesiaos,  the  chief  [people  or  citizens]  of  Asia,  had  for  the  fourth  time  been 
Neokoroi  in  hononr  of  those  emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coincidence  fur- 
nithed  by  this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  establish  the  aulhenticitr  of  the  work,  in  which  the  coincidence  is  found. 
Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this  medal  (which  has  nerer  before  been  en- 
graved), there  is  extant  at  Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  elab  of  white 
marble,  which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  aiz.,  but  even 
approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.* 

'  Philip  Babenins  has  written  a  learned  Diatribe  de  Urbibus  Neoooriiv  which  the 
reader  will  Snd  in  Oiwvins's  Thesaurus  Antiqaiutnra  Romanarum,  torn.  xi.  pp.  1390 — 
1365.  And  more  recently  the  subject  has  been  fully  diseniMd  by  J.  H.  Kraose,  in  a 
dissertation  entitled  NEAKOPOI,  Civitates  Neocone  liTe  .XdiloE  i  vetertim  libris,  nummis, 
lapidibas  insctipUs  adambratK,  atque  corollariii  quatlnor  additis  illostrat*.  UpiiM; 
1844.  4to. 

'  Rnsche,  Lexicon  R«i  Nnmmarie,  vol  IL  columns  630—862.  666—670. 

■  Tbe  following  ii  Dr.  Chandler's  translation  of  it:  —  "  To  the  Ephesian  Diana.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  nolorioos  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  every  where  among 
the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  portions;  and  that  die  is  an 
up.  and  hss  an  altar  dedicated  to  her,  on  account  of  her  plain  manifestation*  of  herself; 
and  that,  betide*  the  greatest  token  of  the  veaeistion  paid  her,  a  month  is  culled  aflcr  her 
name;  by  as  Ansmigion,  by  the  Macedonians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities, 
Artemiiidn  ;  in  which  general  assemblies  and  Hieromenia  are  celebrated,  but  not  in  (he 
holy  city,  the  narse  of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  goddess:  —  the  people  of  Ephesns  deeming 
it  proper,  that  the  whole  month  called  by  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the  goddess, 
have  determined  by  this  decree,  that  the  obserralion  of  it  by  ihem  be  altered.  TlierefoK 
it  is  enHCIod,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemiiion  the  days  be  holy,  and  that  nothing  be 
attended  to  on  them,  bat  the  yearly  feastings,  and  the  Artemisiac  Panegjris,  and  the 
Bicromcnia;  the  entire  month  being  sacred  to  Ibe  goddess;  for,  from  this  improvement  in 
her  worship,  our  city  shall  receive  additional  lustre,  and  be  permanent  in  its  prosperity 
for  ever." — The  person  who  obtained  this  decree  appointed  games  for  the  month,  ang- 
menled  the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  and  erected  statues  of  those  who  canqacred.  His 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  a  Roman,  as  his  kinsman,  who  provided  Ai» 
record,  was  named  Lucius  Phteoias  Faostus.    The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly 
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With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Vpa^ifiaTiifc  or  recorder  of  Ephesas,  concerning 
whicli  there  has  been  much  conjecture,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  Ephesians 
Trere  at  that  time  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  Diana  (whose  celebratea  temple 
was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia)  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Asiarcha,  that  is,  principal  officers  or  hi^h  priests  chosen  by  the  community  of 
Asia  for  that  purpose,  it  is  highly  probable  Uiat  this  Tpaft/mrc^c  was  a  person  of 
greater  authority  than  the  mere  clerk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  Domninus,  an 
ancient  author,  cited  by  the  chronologer  Malela^  (who,  being  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  own  city),  relates 
that,  besides  the  Syriarcb,  there  were  the  Alytarch,  who  represented  Jupiter,  the 
Tpa/i/iarcvCf  who  represented  Apollo,  and  the  Amphitales,  who  represented  Mer- 
cury;  and  that  suitable  honours  were  paid  to  them  by  all  the  people.  Apuleius' 
also  states,  that  a  VpafifianhQ  presided  over  certain  sacred  rites  m  Egypt.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  rpa/i/iarct»c  of  Ephesus  held  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
position  ;  and  this  presumption  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  tiiat,  among 
the  various  coins  of  that  city,  which  are  still  extant,  there  are  several  containing 
the  names  of  persons  who  bore  the  title  of  APXIEPEY2  rPAMMATETS,  or  High 
Priest-Scribe,  particularly  one  which  was  struck  during  the  triumvirate  of  Auffustus, 
Anthony,  and  Lepidus  (no  very  long  time  before  the  transaction  related  m  Acta 
xix.),  which  has  the  following  inscription : — 

APXIEPEYS  rPAM  FAAYKON  BYGYKPATHS  E«E2I0N. 

Glaucon  Euthycrates,  the  High  Priest- Scribe  of  the  Ephesians.' 

Now,  as  this  officer  was  the  representative  of  Apollo^  who  could  be  more  proper 
to  address  the  infuriated  populace,  or  more  likeljr  to  have  weight  and  influence 
with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracle  in  what  he  said  to  them,  tiian  Uiat  officer  to 
whom  they  paid  the  honours  due  to  Apollo  ?  ^  The  good  sense  of  his  address,  and 
the  happy  enect  it  produced  upon  the  Ephesian  populace,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

IL  In  Acts  xxviii.  7.  Luke  relates  that  in  the  same  quarters 
(where  Paul  and  his  shipwrecked  companions  had  taken  refuge)  were 
possessions  of  the  Chief  man  of  the  island^  whose  name  teas  Ihiblius, 

npwroc,  ^  CHiBF,  was  the  official  appellation  of  the  governor  of  the  people  of 
Melita ;  as  appears  from  the  following  mscription,  from  an  ancient  marble  epitaph 
found  at  Mafta^and  printed  by  Bochart.^    A.  KA.  YIOS.  KYP.  innEYS  POMAlQN, 

nPOTOS  MBAITAION,  t.  f.  L[ucius]  Ca[ias]  the  son  of  CyT[eniu8  ?]  a  knight  of 
the  Romans,  the  onaw  or  first  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melita. 

XL  Lastly^  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Borne  hj  the  senate  and 
Koman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus  (which  structure  is 
still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time),  is 
an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which 
describe  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  and  TOvemment,  and  also 
relate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This  edifice  likewise  corroborates 
the  description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious 
worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  arch  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew* 
breads  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the  trumpets  which  were  used  to  pro- 

by  the  lonlans,  with  their  fiunHies.    Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  llinor,  p.  134.    The 
origmal  Greek  inscription  is  printed  in  Dr.  C's  Inscriptiones  Aotiqius,  p.  13.  no.  xxzri. 

*  Joannis  Malehe  Chronieon,  p.  374.  &c.,  cited  in  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  L  p.  305. 

*  In  ^esia  nndecima,  cited  by  Basnage,  AnnaL  rol.  I  p.  673.  Biscoe,  p.  306. 

*  Basche,  Lezioon  Bel  KammarisB,  torn.  ii.  part  1.  coL  64& 

*  Bifcoe  on  the  Acts,  roL  I  p.  306. 

*  Bocbarti  Geograpfaia  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Op.  torn.  i.  ool.  502.  Additional  confinna-> 
tions  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  from  ancient  coins  and  medals,  may  be  seen 
in  **  Komismatic  Blnstrations  of  the  Kanrative  Portions  of  the  New  Testament."  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman.    I/mdon,  1846.  Sto. 
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claim  the  year  of  Jubilee.     Bepresentatioiu  of  tlieee  are  ^vea  ia  the 
third  volame  of  this  work.' 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerouB  medals  of  Judaa  vanquiahed, 
struck  by  order  of  the  Homaa  general  Titua  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror), m  order  to  commemorate  the  conqaest  of  Judraa  and  the  sub- 
veraioD  of  the  Jewish  state  and  polity.  In  the  following  representa- 
tion of  the  reverse  of  one  of  these  (which  is  engraved  from  the 
original  medal,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Britiw  Museum), 


the  conquered  countir  appears  as  a  desolate  female  sitting  under  atree. 
It  afTords  an  extraordiDory  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  delivered 
at  least  eight  hundred  years  before —  "She  being  desolate  BHALL  BIT 
upon  the  ground,"  (iii.  26.)  —  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Lamentationa  of  Jeremiah  (i,  1.): — "How  doth  the  city  SIT  solitary, 
that  wtLsfull  of  people  I  Horn  is  she  become  at  a  loidoio  !  she  that  was 
great  among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinceSf  how  is  she  be- 
come tributary  !  " 

■  See  the  Tignettei  in  Tol.  IIL  pp.  S6S,!6T.    Tbe  beat  engnrlnp  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  are  to  be  found  id  Hadriun  HeUnd's  treatiie,  De  Spoliit  Tenipli  HieroeolTmitani,  ia 
Arcu  Tiliaoo  Rome  eonnplcaig.     (Ulirajecti,  ITIG,  Svo.)    Tbuorch,  "originally  an  alto- 
relievo,  bj  the  destrucLion  of  detached  parts  ha^  become  a  baa-retiet  ....  The  goIdeD 
tmnipct,  candlestick,  jubilce-trampcts,  table  of  Ehew-bread,  aad  two  nnall  vessels  resting 
niMm  it,  are  accompanied  by  twentf-one  figures  and  three  ataadarda.    All  tbe  penons 
represented  are  RoinBiii.  ....  Of  the  standards,  the  centra]  one  has  the  reroaiDg  of  an 
eagle  snrroanding  it ;  and  the  same  emblem  appears  in  the  ornaments  on  each  side  of  tbe 
design."    (Dr.  Maitland's  Chnrch  in  the  Catacombs,  pp.  76,  77.  Loodon,  1S4S.)    The 
destruction  of  Jeros^em  'i%  also  »aid  to  be  commemorated  bj  an  ancient  inscription  to  the 
honour  of  Tiins,  who,  by  bis  father's  directions  and  cotznaels,  had  sabdned  the  Jewish 
nation  and  destroyed  Jernsalem,  which  had  never  been  deatroired  bj  any  prinoea  or  »o- 
ph  before.     (This  aasettion,  however,  is  contrarj  to  historioal  irtth;  for  PMcp^f  had 
eonquered  like  Hoiy  City.)    He  following  is  the  insciiptJon  alluded  lo:  — 
IMP.   TTTO.   CaSABl.  DiVl.  VESPASIANl.   F. 
VESPASIANO.   AUG.   PONTIFICr.   MAXIMO. 
TEIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVn.  COS.  TUL  P.  P. 
PKINCIPL  SUO.  8.  P.  Q.  R. 
QUOD.  PRaxDEPTIS.   PATRIS.   CONSILlSQUE.  ET. 
AUSPICIS.   GENTEM.  JUD^ORUM.   DOMUIT.   BT. 
URBEM.  HIEROSDLYMAM.  OMNIBUa  ANTE.  SE. 
DUCIBUS.  REGIBUS.  GENTIBUSQUE.  AUT,  FRUSTRA. 
PETITAM.  AUT.   OMMIMO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  some  doobta  have  been 


the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.  The  dilij^ent  antiquary,  Qniter  (from  whom  we  hare 
copied  it)  acknowledges  that  it  <s  not  knnwn  where  this  inscription  stood  ;  and  that 
Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  OnnlHo  Panvinio.  SeeGmteri  Inscrip- 
tiones  AntiqniB,  torn.  L  p.  ccxKt.  do.  6,  and  Ofonovios's  Thennns  Antiqiiitatmii  Botna- 
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•  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  tes- 
timonies from  medals  and  inscriptions^  which  have  been  collected  and 
described  hj  various  learned  modem  travellers,  who  have  explored 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  but  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  al- 
ready unavoidably  extended  forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences 
of  this  kind. — Stronger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
for  the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history, — even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation  has  been  a  party. 
Yet,  nothwithstimding  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  modem  infidels  have 
affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
never  happened ;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mythological  character ',  and 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as 
much  truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  first  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose 
ambition  for  many  years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  whose 
memory  continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  millions  in  France),  is  a 
mytholo^cal  person  who  never  had  any  real  existence.  For  the 
events  of  his  career  are  recorded  in  a  variety  of  documents,  purport- 
ing to  be  issued  by  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  which  have 
been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  various  daily  and  periodical  journals,  as 
well  as  by  contemporary  historians,  who  profess  to  record  the 
transactions  of  the  present  century ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated, 
by  structures'  and  medals S  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
commemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THS  DlVnrS  AUTHOIUTT  OF  THE  SCBIFTUBSS. 

SBC5T.  I. 
PRXLDflKABT  OB8BBVATIOH9. 

L  The  preceding  facts  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity^  and  faithful  his- 

•  The  aaMitkm  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Yolnej, 
who  flnt  made  it  at  the  dose  of  his  **  Ruins  of  Bmpires,"  and  who  was  lefiited  by  the 
Bbw,  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned  volame  entitled  **  Chrisdanitj  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Volney,  in  answer  to  his  Book  called  *  Rains.' "  Syo.  London, 
1800.  lliis  is  onlj-  one  instance,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total  desti- 
tution of  candour  in  the  opposers  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-assert  the  long-since 
refuted  falsehoods  of  former  infidels,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  answered. 

•  Such  is  the  Waterloo  ]^dge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  9aid  to  q^memorate 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  1815,  over  the  forccTbf  Buona- 
parte. Such  alio  ia  the  triumphal  column,  erected  in  the  Place  Yendome,  at  Paris,  to 
commemorate  the  vietoties  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  in  1805,  and  which,  according 
to  a  Latin  inscription  engraved  thereon,  is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  Arom 
the  enemy  during  a  campaign  of  three  months. 

•  Of  thii  deseriptloa  are  the  **  Waterloo  Jfedals,**  distributed  by  order  of  parliament, 
and  at  the  espense  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  iUastrions  general,  and  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  cngsged  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  also  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  medals  wtruoL  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
menu  of  the  British  army ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Crimean  Medals,  distributed 
among  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Crimean  campaign  of  1854-56,  and 
also  the  scries  of  French  medals,  usually  called  the  Kapolcon  medals,  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  achievements  of  the  French  armies. 
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torians^  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  ana  most  implicit 
credit  But  since  an  honest  man  may  possibly  mistake,  — not  indeed 
in  facts  which  he  affirms  to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in 
inferences  from  those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering 
the  sentiments  of  others,  —  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf  of 
these  writers,  their  authority  will  be  only  human.  Something  further 
is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  purified  from  passion  and 
prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  namely,  the  imparting  such  a  degree  of  divine  assistance,  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authors  o^the  Scriptures  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communications  were  things  then  im- 
mediately revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted,  which  divine  guidance  is  now  generally 
termed  Inspiration. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspiration,  may 
be  concluded  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from  the  kecessitt 
of  the  thing. 

1.  *^  It  is  REASONABLE  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  developed 
in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  by 
the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate  principally  to  matters,  con- 
cerning which  the  communicating  of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of 
God;  and  the  more  important  the  information  communicated,  the 
more  it  is  calculated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral 
error,  to  stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness ;  the  more  rea« 
sonable  is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communication  free 
from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error*  Indeed,  the  notion  of  inspira- 
tion enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a  revelation  from  God;  so 
that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount  to  affirming  that  there  is  no 
revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  God.  And  why  should  inspiration  be  de- 
nied ?  Is  man  out  of  the  reach  of  him  who  created  him  ?  Has  he, 
who  gave  to  man  his  intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating 
that  intellect  ?  And  is  it  beyond  his  power  to  illuminate  and  inform, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals, — or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when  they  com- 
municate to  others,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the  knowledge  he 
imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
world  at  large,  in  all  generations  ? 

2.  *^  But,  further,  inspiration  is  necessary.  The  necessity  of  reve- 
lation has  already  been  shown,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  facts, 
experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts^;  and  the  same  reasoning  and  facts  establish  the  necessity 
of  inspiration ;  that  is,  *that  the  teachers  who  were  commissioned  to 
impart  this  revelation,  and  to  consign  its  doctrines  to  such  records  as 
might  faithfully  hand  them  down  to  posterity,  should  have  their  facul* 
ties  throughout  their  whole  task  so  guided  and  guarded  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  their  minds,  as  to  suggest  to  them 

J  See  pp.  8—15.  9uprd. 
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all  essential  and  appropriate  truth  (as  connected  with  the  subjects  to 
which  the  revelation  extended),  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  error.' "  * 

The  necessity  of  inspiration  is  further  evident : 

(1.)  From  the  fact,  that  **  the  subjects  of  Scripture  render  inspira- 
tion necessary ;  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 

(2.)  "  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is,  are  pre- 
dicted, which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell,  which,  notwith- 
standing, came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  were  foretold  under 
divine  inspiration. 

(3.y  ^'  Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity,  and  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  therefore,  must  have  been 
delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues  the 
necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
propose  things,  not  as  matters  for  consideration,  but  for  adoption :  they 
do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting :  they  do  not 
present  us  with  their  own  thoughts,  but  exclaim.  Thus  saith  the  Lord^ 
and  on  that  ground  demand  our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  be  impostors;"^  and  the  last  supposition  is  precluded  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

III.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their  doctrine 
from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1.  It  could  NOT  he  the  contrivance  q/*  wicked  men. 

Had  they  invented  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably  have  made 
it  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  passions,  and  appetites: 
they  would  not  have  fettered  themselves,  or  laid  themselves  under  such 
moral  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have 
denounced  such  tremendous  judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which 
they  prefer  and  love :  they  woul^  not  have  consulted  so  entirely  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  as 
the  Scriptures  do ;  but  they  would  have  adapted  the  whole  agreeably 
to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  desires.  Indeed,  if  we  could 
suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this  (which  yet  is  to  make  them  act 
contrary  to  nature),  we  cannot  imagine  thalrthey  should  sacrifice  all 
their  worldly  interests  and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the 
greatest  good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it? 

2.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  NOT  be  the  contrivance  of 
good  men. 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  guilt  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  they  profess  to 
have  received  their  doctrine  from  him.  Now  if  it  was  otherwise,  and 
they  were  conscious  of  a  forgery,  they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors 
in  the  world,  which  is  so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty, 
that  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name 

*  Conybeare'B  Theological  Lectures,  p.  183. 

«  Dr.  O.  Gregoiy's  Letters  on  tlie  ETidcnces  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i*  pp.  864. 
266. 
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of  good.  Consequently,  the  Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God,  in- 
spired by  bim',  and  thofi  given  to  man. 

'  IV.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  {M*ofe86  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  have  been  recogxnaed  as  such  in  every  age' 
(whidi  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive  argument  that  tiiey  are  divinely 
inspired  writings),  and  since  also  there  have  been  many  impostors  in 
the  world,  who  have  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  authors  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What  then  are 
the  evidences  with  which  every  rational  creature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  ? 

This  important  question  admits  of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer ; 
for,  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
so  the  possession  o{  supernatural  knowledge  is  established  by  the  pei^ 
fbrmance  of  supernatural  toarks,  or  miracles ;  or  as  an  acquaintanoe 
with  any  language  is  manifested  by  sp^mg  it  with  propriety  and 
ease,  so  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  unquestionably  displayed  by  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  with  precision.  Miracles  and  PropJieaf^ 
therefore,  are  the  two  grand  criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  mid  in 
the  Scriptures.  Prophecies  are  the  language  of  in^iration,  and 
miracles  are  the  operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  prophet 
is  influenced.  The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  llian  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  divine  revelation ;  and  though  both 
these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re- 
moter times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence 
from  miracles  seems  m<»re  particularly  addressed  to  themf  as  that  fircHn 
prophecy  is  to  us.  To  them,  miracles  would  i^pear  the  best  proof 
of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the 
rude  and  the  refined,  and  establish  die  truth*  of  a  religions  system  at 
once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for  which  comparatively  few  per- 
sons possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles  convince  the 
mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not  give  immediate  conviction, 

'  When  we  say  that  the  Scrwture  is  the  inspired  word  <^  God,  we  -do  not  mean  that  it 
wa«  all  spoken  hj  Him,  or  that  ft  was  written  by  Him,  or  that  wery  thing  that  is  contained 
therein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction  is  to  he  made  between  those  nrecqits,  which 
incalcate  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness  of  life,  and  the  historical  parts,  which  ^ow  the 
consequences  of  a  life  in  opposition  to  those  principles.  The  first  are  properly  saered, 
because  they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happiness  even  in  this  life,  hot  also  eiTe  him  an 
'  evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come ;  and  thus  are  called  the  word  of  God,  as 
those  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their  origin  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  The 
last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts,  though  some  are  the  words  of  good  men, — wicked  men, — or 
the  speeches  of  Satan  (on  which  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God), 
have  a  similar  tendency;  as  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  blasphemy 
of  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  -and  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit  of  divine  philanthropy^ 
which,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but  **  peace  on  emtfa,  good  will  to- 
wards men."  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolurae, 
Na  II. 

•  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i  §.  8.,  which  arc 
given  in  p.  43.  supr^  For  the  belief  of  the  modem  Jews,  see  their  confession  of  faith, 
which  hiLM  been  in  use  ever  since  the  13th  century,  in  Lamy*s  Apparatus  Biblicns,  voL  i. 
pp.  245,  246.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  the  testimony  of  Christians  during  the  first  thi-eo 
centuries,  in  the  General  Preface  to  his  commentary,  pp.  xvii. — ^xx. 
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but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in  due  time  shall  compare  pre* 
dictions  with  events.  The  ancients,  who  beheld  the  miracles,  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prophecies  would  be  accomplished ;  just  as 
the  modems,  who  see  them  fulfilled,  have,  besides  other  arguments, 
a  strong  presumption  that  miracles  were  performed*  The  arguments 
from  miracles,  depending  on  written  testimony,  will  at  all  times  be 
equally  forcible,  while  that  from  prophecy  (which  has  been  termed  a 
standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in  strength  through  every  age ;  and 
the  more  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  the  more  testimonies  there  are, 
and  confirmations  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation ; 
and  in  this  respect  we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  They  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this 
amazing  web  is  stall  more  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful  tex- 
ture is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they  beheld  their  mi- 
racles :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over  them,  that  several  things, 
which  were  then  only  foretold,  are  now  fulfilled ;  and  what  were  to 
them  only  matters  of  faiths  are  become  matters  of  fact  and  cer- 
tainty to  us.^ 

•The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  that  we  might 
safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  tliese  proofs.  There  are,  however, 
other  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as 
miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to  the  consci^ioes  and  judgments 
of  every  person,  whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infi- 
dels in  every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are 
—  the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  —  the  wonderftd  harmony  and  intimate  connection  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture, — the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  —  their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and 
eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which 
are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible,  —  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Revelation  over 
all  other  religions* 


8E0T.  IL 

TBS  MIBACLfeS,  SXLATBD  IIT  TRB  OLD  AND    NBW  nMTAXVMTS,  AHB  PBOOVS  THAT  TRB 

aOBIFTCBXS  WBBB  OIVBII  Vt  IXSnaATIOir  OF  OOD. 

L  A  MIBACLE  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  events  different  from  the  established  constitu^ 
tiofi  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sign  obvious  to  the  senses  that  God  has  in-- 
terposed  His  power  to  control  tlie  established  powers  cf  nature  {commonly 
termed  the  laws  of  nature\  which  effect  or  sign  is  wrought  either  by  the 
immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed 
according  to  the  purpose  and  by  Ute  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 

m 

•  Bp.  Newton**  DisiertAtiona  on  iho  Prophecies,  vol  I  pp.  3,  4.  ninth  edition. 
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evidence  of  same  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or 
divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  b  the  ASsemDlage  of  created  beings.  These  beings  act  upon 
each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  formed  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own 
agency.  These  rules  are  called  by  philosophers  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth.^  Effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  or  which 
are  conformable  to  the  estab&hed  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be 
natural;  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation 
from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of  things  according  to 
these  laws  —  which  is  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  decla- 
ration that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power 
of  God  —  is  a  miracle.  "  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation 
is  according  to  a  law  of  nature;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the 
clouds,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive  again, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be  distinguished, 
although  the  distinction  be  not  often  observed,  from  events  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  or  unusual  occurrence.  A  mirade,  indeed, 
must  be  unusual;  but  events  may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent 
which  are  not  miraculous.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual, 
and  a  violent  thunder-storm  is  magnificent ;  but  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  nature's 
laws.  All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  which  material  or  mental 
phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume,  we  are  perhaps  far 
from  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  an  appearance,  which, 
although  a  variety,  is  obviously,  from  its  analogy,  resolvable  into  a 
gener^  law,  and  another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law ;  and  it  is  by 
this  total  alteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from  every  other  phe* 
nomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an  experience  so  extensive 
and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  certamty  of  expectation,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  certainty  accompanying  the  testimony  of  our  senses ; 
this  undoubted  permanency  bemg  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  generationB, 
and  implied  in  all  the  roost  brillant  discoveries,  and  profound  calcula- 
tions, in  the  science  of  physics.^' '  It  is  further  essential  to  a  miracle, 
that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the 
proof  of  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.  **  This  inti- 
mation is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calcu- 
lation and  power,  that  it  may  neither  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  fore- 

*  Jer.  xxxiii.  25.,  xxxl  35. ;  Job.  xxxriii.  33 

•  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  837.    Edinburgh,  1821. 
Svo. 
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Bight  and  science^  as  an  eclipse,  nor  the  contrivance  of  human  in- 
genuity and  expertnesSy  as  the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  Nature  of  the  Eyidenge  arising  from  miracles. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Avswn.  —  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  possibility  of  miracles,  such  as 
we  have  described  them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  consequently  their 
credibility  is  capable  of  a  rational  proof;  and  though  we  cannot  give  a  mechanical 
account  of  the  manner  how  they  are  done  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  inyisible  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and  power  to  ourselres, 
we  must  not,  therefore,  deny  the  fact  which  our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done. 
Every  thing  we  see  is,  in  one  sense,  a  miracle :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  put  a  twi^  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a  tree ;  but 
how  it  draws  its  nourishment  fh>m  the  earth,  and  how  it  increases,  we  know  not. 
We  look  around  us,  and  see  the  forest  sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times 
just  yielding  to  the  breeze ;  in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another,  naked 
and  desolate.  We  all  know  that  the  seasons  haye  an  effect  on  these  things,  and 
philosophers  will  conjecture  at  a  few  immediate  causes ;  but  in  what  manner  these 
causes  act,  and  how  diey  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not.  When 
the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue  to  rage  ?  When  the  air  is  calm,  what 
rouses  the  storm  ?  We  know  not,  but  must,  a&r  our  deepest  researches  into  first 
causes,  rest  satisfied  with  resoWing  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these  appearances,  they  make  no 
impression  on  us,  Mcanse  they  are  conunon,  because  they  happen  according  to  a 
stated  course,  and  are  seen  eyery  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  though  in  themselyes  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still 
appear  more  wondorful  to  us,  and  more  immediately  tne  work  of  God.  Thus, 
when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn 
to  cormptioD,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  ewerj  day ;  but 
were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life 
from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though  these  things  are  not  really  more  unac- 
countable, yet  we  call  the  uncommon  eyent  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncom- 
iDoo.  We  acknowledge,  howeyer,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  because  it  ia 
evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such^  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises  from  miracles; 
and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  them^  when  well  attested 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  only  because 
they  were  performed  several  ages  ago»  than  we  have  to  disbelieve  the 
snore  ordinary  occurrences  of  Providence  which  passed  before  our 
own  tune>  because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  agidn 
during  our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power  prove  the 
divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs  them. 

^*  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  is 
strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  according  to 
an  established  though  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  country  earth- 
quakes happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time;  and  for 
monstrous  oirths  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given  ;  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  established 
laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bombHshell,  or  the  movements  of 
a  steam-engine;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  him,  the  monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a 
true  miracle,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be 
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known^  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or  what  ia  not,  a  devia- 
tion from  her  course.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  have 
represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some 
antecedent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  without  which  no 
proper  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  them;  though  with  it 
their  reality  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
disputation.  Thus,  were  a  physician  instantly  to  give  sight  to  a 
blind  man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which 
we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  which 
we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us  imdoubtedly  be 
wonderful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it 
might  be  the  physical  eifect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  on  the 
eye.  But  were  be  to  give  sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding 
him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should 
with  the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  be- 
cause we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittle,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power 
over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons 
apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by 
bemg  treated,  during  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men 
of  science,  these  resuscitations  api)ear  very  wonderful;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be  considered 
as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature,  though  they  may 
surest  to  different  minds  very  different  notions  of  the  state  of  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real 
miracle,  who  had  seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come 
alive  out  of  the  grave  at  the  caU  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld 
a  person,  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death,  instantly  re- 
suscitated merely  by  being  desired  to  live."  ^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  different  from  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  performed  on  trivial 
occasions ;  for  the  laws,  in  conformity  to  which  created  beings  act, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  beings,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them 
God  governs  the  world,  he  alone  established  them:  he  alone  can  8U8-> 
pend  them ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  Infinite 
Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by  some 
person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  power. 

III.  Design  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.  From  the  per- 
fect veracity  of  Him,  who  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  irresistibly  results 
that  he  never  can  give,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give,  his  tes- 
timony to  any  thing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know 

»  Bp.  Qleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  tlw  Biblo,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 
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that  that  thiDg  is  true,  because  God  has  giyen  to  it  his  testamoDy* 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove  that 
their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God :  therefore  they  certainly 
were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  ^  first,  that  belieTers  in  the  Bible 
argue  in  a  circle,  and  that  thej  prove  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  and 
the  miracle  by  the  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  that  miracles  are  asserted 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  falsehood* 

Ahswsb.  —  (1,)  The  triumph  of  the  adversaries  cyf  Chnstiaaitj  wonld  indeed  be 
complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable  and  worth  j 
of  God  only  hy  miracles,  and  should  then  make  use  of  the  doctrine  to  prove  that 
the  miracles  come  from  God.  But  this  b  not  the  case.  Miracles  alone  cannot 
directlj  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood*  the  reasonableness  or  absurdity  of  any  doc- 
trine. As  miracles  are  appeals  to  our  senses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  Thej 
are  prcmerlv  credentials  and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  openlj 
and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd, — much  more  if  his  doctrines  and  precepts 
appear  to  be  good  and  beneficiiu,  —  he  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  The  opposers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when  they  assert  thai 
Christians  araue  in  a  circle,  in  provins  the  doctrines  first  by  miracles,  and  then  the 
miracles  agam  bj  the  doctrines ;  ana  the  mistake  lies  in  this,  —  that  men  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  doctrines  which  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by 
which  we  £ry  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  sup- 
port of  miracles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  difierence  between 
moral  good  and  evfl ;  and  if  any  nnn  were  asked  how  he  proves  temperance  or 
chastity  to  be  duties,  «r  murder  or  adolterv  to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to 
miracles  for  an  argument.  Though  these  ana  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  the 
Grospel,  they  were  dways  truths  and  duties  bef(Mre  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  them  without  the  be)p  of  miracles  or  revelation.  And 
these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the  miracles.  But  when  any  new  doetrine 
IS  published  to  the  world,  of  whidi  nature  has  given  no  notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that 
such  new  doctrine  should  be  established  by  new  proofs.  Now  the  doctrines  which 
are  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are  the  new  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
neither  were  nor  oould  be  known  to  the  reason  of  man :  —  such  are  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctifieation  and  regeneration  b^  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  Mid  who  ever  brought  these  doctrines  to  prove  the  truth  or  divme  original 
of  the  miracles  ? 

2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted^  by  the 
Scriptares  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  ft  confirmation  of  false- 
hood; —  as»  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  the  witch  of 
£ndor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation. 

Amsweb^  —  (1.)  If  the  mafficians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles,  they  were  wrought 
by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause, 
in  the  hands  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  striking 
to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done  when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put 
to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by  the 
finger  of  QocL  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But  the  troth  is,  the  magicians  dia  hot  perform 
any  miracles.  AH  that  they  did  (as  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states)  was 
to  busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments  :  by  which  every  man  now  knows,  that, 
although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished.' 

*  By  Boossean  and  others,  whose  objections  have  bees  re-echoed  by  more  recent  op* 
posers  of  revelation. 

*  Dr.  Dwigbt*8  System  of  Theology,  vol  ii.  p.  SOS.  That  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
mot  work  miracles,  has  been  proved  at  ctmsidcrablc  length  by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Miracles,  chapter  iv.   sect.  i.    Dr.  Graves  has  given  the  chief  part  of  Dr, 
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(2.)  The  witcli  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to  wort  any  miracle. 
(1  Sam.  xxyiii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident  from  ner  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  with- 
out any  peculiar  surprise :  she,  who  expected  noney  with  amazement  and  terror. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel,  whom  Saul  wished  to  consult.  But,  before 
the  sorceress  could  prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  appeared,  to  her  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  and  denounced  the  judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are 
certain  that,  in  this  case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself,  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Crod  alone  to  declare 
what  shall  ha]^pen.* 

(3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelist  (Luke  iv.  5.)  to  have  taken  Jesus  Christ  tip 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  him  all  the  kin^oms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  time,  which  transaction  a  modern 
scoffing  antagonist  of  the  Scrintures  termed  "the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
things  called  miracles."  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  transaction  is  n(4  one  of  the 
**  things  called  miracles  :**  it  is  not  mentioned  as  effected  by  supernatural  means  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  exhi- 
bited to  him.  The  Greek  word,  oUovfiivijCj  here  translated  loorldy  very  frequently 
signifies  land  or  countr]^,  and  ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just 
cited';  the  meaning  being  no  other  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judsea.  In  tiiis  transaction 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  proper  eflfect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  interposition;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to  be  their 
design,  for  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission.  Hence 
we  draw  this  consequence,  that  he  who  performs  a  miracle,  performs 
it  in  the  name  of  God,  and  on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a 
divine  mission. 

IV.  Credibilitt  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 
Whatever  miracles  are  wrought,  they  are  matters  of  fact,  and  are 
capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other  facts  are.  To 
those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  performed  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ.  The  witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  naUrre,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event  in 
question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  no  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  could  be  incapable  of  ascertaining  that  the  event  was 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  when  the  Israelites  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  over  the  river  Jordan,  the  waters  being 
stayed  in  their  current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases  were  healed  by 
a  word ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  command,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  other  means ;  especially  when  a  corpse,  that 

Farmer's  Observations,  with  some  additional  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol  i.    Appendisc,  Sect  iu 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  wcll-written  and  satisfactory  communication  in 
the  London  Christian  Instructor  for  1818.     Vol.  i.  pp.  641 648. 

'  That  the  above  is  the  proper  rendering  of  oUcovfittnit  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  I<ardner, 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  241.  255,  256.  Svo.;  or  vol  i.  pp.  132.  139,  140.  4to. 
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Kad  begun  to  putrify^  was  restored  to  life  by  the  speaking  of  a  word. 
But  to  other  men^  miracles,  like  other  events,  admit  of  me  evidence 
of  testimony.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses 
to  ascertain  facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered  ; 
and  this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  credi- 
bility of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic  has  been 
dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  order  to  decry 
the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  following 
hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony  may  be  found  useful  in  en- 
abling the  student  to  investigate  and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  sinffle  evidences  the  two  following  plain 
rules  have  been  liud  down :  — 

1.  *^  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony  is  cre- 
dible in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness  had  of  being 
well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias 
that  might  make  him  wiui  to  impose  upon  others. 

^  If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appears  to  be  a  compi^tent  judge  of  it, 
and  to  hay^  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
rightly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive 
us,  we  give  our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on 
either  of  these  heads. 

2.  '*  Tlie  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transaction,  of 
which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the  stronger  is  the  evi- 
dence for  it  But  the  more  persons  there  are  througn  whose  hands 
the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

*'  In  this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones ;  but  in  the  former 
they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  indepenaent  witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  same  story  is  transmitted.** 

3.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related  by  a 
number  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete 
agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement  with 
respect  to  things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least  variety,  or  diversity, 
in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

**  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance  they  will  all 
equally  attend,  and  therefoi'e  they  will  have  their  minds  equally  impressed  witli  the 
ideas  of  them ;  but  that  to  things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give  the  same 
attention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive  differently  concerning  them. 

*^  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  verv  minutelv  with  respect  to  all  the  facts  of  any 
narrative,  general  and  particular,  ana  also  in  tne  order  and  manner  of  their  narra- 
tion, it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story ; 
and  in  thia  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  Men  influenced  by  some  motive  not 
favourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another. 
All  the  histories  which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally  cre- 
dibly agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found  to  differ  with  n^rd 
to  thbgs  of  less  consequence.  We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  fact  to  which  our  assent  is  required ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
press, and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  according  to  the  degree  of 
Its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  already 
known  :  and  in  this  there  is  a  |^radation  from  things  which  are  antecedentlv  highly 
probable,  and  therefore  l*equire  but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things  which  are 

VOL.  I.  P 
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utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evidence  could  convince  us  of  it.** 

For  instance,  **  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a 
certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (he  knew)  had  business  in  that  neigh« 
bourhood,  and  the  character  of  my  servant  was  such  that  I  had  never  known  him 
to  tell  me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him ;  and  if  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
in  the  case,  I  should  without  hesitation  act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told 
me  was  true.  But  if  the  same  servant  should  say,  that  coming  through  the  same 
place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  should  not 
believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  impossible ;  and  if  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity, 
should,  independently  of  one  another  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present 
themselves,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact^  I  might  believe  it.**  *  It  follows,  how- 
ever, from  this  observation,  that  miracles  requure  a  much  stronger  testimony  than 
common  facts ;  and  such  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  they 
really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge^  whether  Bcientific  or  historical, 
has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.     How  manj  facts  in  che- 
mistry, in  physics,  or  other  departments  of  science,  do  we  receive 
without  having  seen  them,  only  because  they  are  attested  to  us ; 
though  they  may  seem  contrary  not  only  to  our  personal  experience, 
but  also  to  common  experience  I     For  instance,  we  are  informed  that 
the  fresh-water  polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  reproduced  in  each 
piece ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end,  intergraft 
and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be  turned  inside  out 
like  a  glove ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies,  in  this  new 
state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state.    These  are  strange  facts,  and  yet 
we  admit  them  upon  credible  testimony.'     Again,  a  man  who  has 
never  been  out  of  Great  Britain  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  existence 
of  the  country  in  which^  he  Uves.     No  Derson,  who  haa  read  history, 
has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Bome  or  Paris,  or 
that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Julius  Ctesar,  tlian  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  or  that  queen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned 
in  this  island,  or  that  Queen  Victoria  is,  at  present,  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire.     The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  it  is  so  firmly 
established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to  arise,  and,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contradictory  statements,  to  en- 
deavour by  specious  reasonings  to  destroy  our  belief  of  it,  it  would 
argue  the  greatest  folly  and  weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.     The 
truth  of  other  facts  is  substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
such  evidence  almost  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  human 
life  is  conducted,     But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be  to 
the  ordinary  afiairs  of  human  life,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  some 
persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  a 
miracle.     This  assertion  was  first  made  by  a  late  celebrated  philo- 

>  Dr.  Fric8t!oy*8  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Bcligion,  vol.  i.  pp.  274 — 278.  On 
the  subject  of  \ho  credibility  of  testimony,  Mr.  Gambler's  Moral  Evidence  may  be  very 
advantageously  consulted. 

'  The  curious  reader  will  find  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  on  these  extraor- 
dinary animals  in  the  Hiilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vols.  xlii.  xUii. 
xliT.  and  xlix. 
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Bophcr,  whose  notions  have  been  adopted  by  all  later  deists^  and  whose 
argument  in  substance  is  this :  —  "  Experience,  which  in  some  things 
'  is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probability 
only;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fact, 
from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  our  experience  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the 
fact  attested  be  miraculous,  there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences,  or  proof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence, 
that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from 
human  testimony." ' 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essential  parts 
of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be  given.  A  few  of 
these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(1.)  **Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  ^Dissertation  on  Miracles,' 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus :  —  *  The  evidence 
arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  derived  solely  from  experience ; 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  influence  on  belief,  ante- 
cedent to  experience. 

** '  The  early  and  anlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  children  gradually  con- 
tracts as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  Uierefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say  that 
our  diffidenee  in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience  than  that  out  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any  fact  is  not 
a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance.  The  evidence  arising 
from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known  veracity  will  go  farther  to  e8tid}li8h  a 
belief  of  its  being  actually  reversed.  If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  eatmot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it. 
Kow,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and  though  we 
have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  viohtum  of  them ;  still,  if  in 
particular  instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  and  interest, 
and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses 
of  these  violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them.* 

(2.)  ^*  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of 
the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

**  If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable 
of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with  anv  powers ;  and,  therefore,  what  is 
usually  called  the  course  of  nature  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contmsencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature  as  to  preserve  it. 
Those  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and 
which  are  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of 
the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any  extraordinarjr  occasion,  arc 
produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human 
power,  or  by  what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniablv  the  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  governor 
of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world ;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of 

'  Encyclopedia  Britannico,  voL  i.  art  Abridfftttent. 
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the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  regularity,  it 
follows,  obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  witn  which  the  material  world  seems 
generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws 
by  which  the  moral  world  is  governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary 
to  the  tuual  cowte  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it  were  not 
so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is  *  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,*  allowing 
the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  learnt 
in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testi- 
mony can  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  correctly  inferring 
those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as  constituting  the  principu 
means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which  the  universe  has  been  regulated  ;  that 
testimony  assures  us  that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted 
to  produce  important  moral  enects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such 
testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
event."  * 

(3.)  The  futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be  shown,  even 
upon  its  own  avowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of 
its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited  before 
a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  immediately  be  rejected  as  a  manifest  false- 
hood. For,  that  a  small  olack  powder  should  possess  such  powers  contradicts  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  wit- 
nes-^es  plainly  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars  than '  that  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  mankind  should  be  contravened.  Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder 
possessed  no  such  extraordinary  powers  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would 
fain  ascribe  to  it 

(4.)  This  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called)  '*  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing." 

'  I>r.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Bevelation,  vol.  L 
pp  176, 177.  This  argument  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Professor  Yince,  in 
his  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles,  8vo.;  and  with  much  acuteness  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
in  his  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 505.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Fart  VL 
Lect.  30.  pp.  72 — 91.;  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
pp.  336 — 352.  The  sceptical  theory  of  Hame  concerning  testimony  has  been  exposed 
with  singular  ability  by  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  "Historic  Doubts"  relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  applies  with  so  ranch  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
narrative,  as  to  reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  either  to  abandon  his 
theory  altogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable;  and  upon  those  (irounds, 
on  which  he  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknowledge  the  accounts  of  Bnonar- 
parte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed  and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery, 
— the  amusement  of  wits,  — or  the  bugbear  of  politicians. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  fuUy  investigating  the  subject  of  miracles,  will  find  it 
very  ably  treated  in  Drs.  Campbell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in  reply  to  the  sophistry  of 
Hume;  in  Dr.  Key's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  157—200. ;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Dis- 
sertations on  Providence,  &c  diss.  iv.  pp.  384.  et  seq.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  Bp.  of  Salisbury;  in  Dr.  Elrington's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  Donnellan  Lec- 
tures for  1795,  8vo.  Dublin,  1796.;  and  in  Dr.Wardlaw's  Treatise  on  Miracles.  Glasgow. 
See  also  Bp.  Gleig's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Stack- 
house's  History  of  the  Bible,  pp.  240.  et  teg,),  in  which  the  endeavours  in  a  celebrated 
literary  journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his  followers  are  most  ably 
exposed;  as  they  also  are  in  the  Rev.  J.  Soroer^-ille's  **  Remarks  on  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1815.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Professor  Vcmet's  Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  Reli- 
gion Chretienne  also  discuss  the  subject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  present 
both  solid  and  learned  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  revelation. 
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*'  It  proves  too  mucb ;  for,  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  miracles 
because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature*s  order  has  never  been 
found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a  miractle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes  given 
false  reports  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
stances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what 
I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  accordihg  to  the  most  deli- 
berate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  requires,  and  it  proves 
too  much ;  for  disbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of  our  power,  and  b  instinc- 
tively pronounced  absurd ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of 
nature  on  which  the  argument  rests ;  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  most  unexception- 
able circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth.**  ^ 

y.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the  credibility 
of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  **  what- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles  as  true  from 
the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who  live  a  thousand 
years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  and  that  if  we 
admit  that  concurrent  testimony  may  augment,  still  successive  tes- 
timony diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  after 
a  few  centuries  at  most." 

Amswbr. — This  objection  is  specious,  but  very  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  denied  *'  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ; 
but  no  testimony  is  really  in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  anv 
other  cause  than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first  made  it 
rationalljT  credible.  A  testimony  continues  e^uaUy  credible  so  long  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted with  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  procured  it  a  certain 
degree  of  credit  amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  testimony  are  able, 
honest,  and  diligent  m  all  the  requisite  inquiries  as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how 
should  the  crembilttv  due  to  their  testimony  be  weakened  but  by  the  omission  of 
circumstanoes  ?  which  omission  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No  calculation  of 
the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in  which  a  man  bears  witness  respect- 
ing realities,  and  not  the  fictions  of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  depends  upon  pure  testimony, 
those  who  live  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  it.,  as  those  persons  who  lived  nearest  to  uie  time  in  which  the  thing  was 
said  to  be  done,  that  identical  time  being  of  course  excluded. 

^  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe 
the  facts  related. in  the  Gospels  be  less  tnan  that  on  which  those  facts  were  accre- 
dited by  Christians  in  the  second  or  third  centuries  ?  Thev  possessed  the  standard 
writings  of  the  evangelists ;  so  do  we  :  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now 
contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence, 
to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  far 
secured  all  considerable  monuments  of  antiauity,  that  no  ordinary  calamities  of 
wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  aestroy  any  material  evidence  now  in 
existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to  those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  years* 
time,  than  it  is  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  indeed, 
it  is  notorious  that  our  evidence  in  fiivour  of  them  has  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing since  the  era  of  printing,  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of 
letters ;  and,  as  even  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  dimi- 
nution of  credibility.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Csssar  P     How  many  fewer  of  the 

*  Dr.  Channing*s  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Bevealcd  Beligion,  p.  90. 
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events  recorded  by  Plutarch,  or  Poljbius,  or  Livy,  are  believed  now  (on  account 
of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were  believed  bj  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Claren- 
don, or  Geofirey  Chaucer  ?  It  might  be  contended  with  some  show  of  probability, 
that  we  know  more  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  mentioned ;  but  that  is 
widely  different  from  accrediting  2fM.  We  never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had 
lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  oon- 
qoeror  of  Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexander,  that 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely  routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey 
by  Julius  Caesar  :  though  we  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds 
exclaiming  —  *  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splendid 
events  occurred :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes,  how 
much  concern  in  their  termination  F  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  heariiis  of 
like  exclamations  that  causes  men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or 
depth  of  feeling ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence, 
or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  historv,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influence  which 
such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind.  We  believe  as  firmlv  that  Lucretius  killed 
himself  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin*s  son ;  yet  we  feel  a  much  more  lively 
interest  in  the  latter  event  than  in  the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result 
of  the  contest  between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting  the  empire  of  the  world, 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  more  warmly  conversed 
about,  within  two  centuries  of  the  circumstances,  than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet 
those  who  then  conversed  about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their 
occurrence  as  we  have ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  So  that,  having 
established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scripture  on  evidence 
far  superior  to  that  on  which  other  historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most 
idle  and  ridiculous  thing  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts  therein 
recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  they  occurred.** ' 

Thus,  the  historical  evidences  for  the  genuineness,  truth,  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  growing  less  and 
less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists  of  revelation  have 
insinuated),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  progressively  increasing 
with  increasing  years ;  for  so  many  new  evidences  and  coincidences 
have  been  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories, 
as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost 
in  former  ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evidences 
is  progressively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
wiU  daily  become  more  and  more  irresistible  to  all  candid  and  serious 
inquirers.* 

VL  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  and  abstract 
evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  £e  defence  of  miracles 
again^  the  objections  of  infidels  whoUy  upon  them.  The  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  are  accompanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  adduce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  what* 
ever. 

Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe',  the  proper 
effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  interposition ;  it  must 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  RevelatioB,  vol.  i. 
pp.  196.  199.     On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Benson's  Hnlsean  Lectures  for  1S20,  pp.  78 — ^98. 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  argument  (which  is  here  necessarily  treated 
with  bre\'ity)  fully  discussed,  is  referred  to  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay,  for  1831,  by  the  Bev. 
George  Langshaw,  B.  A.  (Cambridge,  1832.  8vo.),  entitled  '*  The  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Beligion  are  not  weakened  by  Time." 

•  See  p.  208.  supra. 
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therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate  such  interposition ;  and 
these  CRITEBIA  are  six  in  number. 

1.  It  is  required^  then^  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or  event,  which 
is  stated  to  be  miraculous^  should  have  an  important  end,  worthy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneouslv  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and  easy  to 
be  observed;  in  other  words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such  that 
the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it 

4.  It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  out- 
ward actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of  the  fact 
thus  publicly  wrought 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and  ob- 
servances be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took 
place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  interruption.' 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end,  and 
WORTHY  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.  For  what  probability  is  there,  that  the 
Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend  the  laws  by  which 
He  governs  this  world,  without  any  necessity,  for  a  frivolous  reason, 
inconsistent  witii  his  wisdom,  and  unworthy  of  his  greatness  ?  Every 
miracle,  then,  must  have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second 
•  causes  are  inadequate  ;  —  as,  to  authorise  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a 
revelation.  An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles  recorded  an  being 
performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None  of  them  are  represented  as  having 
been  wrought  on  trivial  occasions.  The  writers  who  mention  them  were  ejc 
witnesses  of  the  facts,  which  facts  thej  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publlclj,  in 
Attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respectiye  dispensations.  They  are  indeed  so  in- 
corporated with  these  dispensations,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
doctrines ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  not  really  performed  the  doctrines  cannot  be 
true.  Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought  in  su|)port 
of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  thje  religious  systems,  prejudices,  and  superstitions 
of  the  age.  This  circumstance  alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely 
above  the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
miracles  of  tl^  romish  church ;  many  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be  mere  natural 
events,  while  others  are  represented  as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are 
related ;  and  sudi  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested,  are  evi- 
dently tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  and  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  that  church  has  im- 
posed upon  her  members,  as  articles  of  faith,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation. 

2.  A  seocmd  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instantaneously 

AND  PTTBLIGLT  PEBFOBMED,  AND  BEFOBE  GBEDIBLE  WITNESSES. — 

A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before  a  few  interested  monks,  is 
not  jnroperly  attested.  But  when  an  action  is  performed  before  the 
public  eye,  as  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or 

*  ^Hiese  criteria  for  judging  of  miracles,  with  their  illustrations,  are  chiefly  abridged  iVom 
Mr.  Leriie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  and  Professor  Claparede's  **  Con^i-* 
derations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,**  in  answer  to  Iloussean,  translated  and  pnb- 
liahcd  in  Sto.    London,  175S. 
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before  witnesses  who  have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having 
any  end  but  that  of  truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reason- 
ablv  desire. 

(1.)  It  must  be  instantaneously  performed. 

A  miracle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  observable  in  nature. 
Nature  proceeds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  does  not  create,  but  unfolds ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow ;  sets 
to  work  second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  pr^uce  their 
effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  From  this  rule  the  divine  agency  is  en* 
tirelj  free.    God  said,  **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.** 

(2.)  Further,  publicity  or  notoriety  is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses  is  the  less  a  miracle 
on  that  account.  It  is  enough  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spectators 
worthy  of  credit.  The  notoriety  of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or 
less  restrained  by  circumstances;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle,  properly  esta- 
blished, under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all  the  notoriety  wfiicb  we  might 
have  imagined  to  be  necessary.  How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  witnesses, 
we  can  uways  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety  which  satis- 
fies reason ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof  could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that  Jesus 
enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  had  wrought 
miraculous  cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  insinuated  that  they  could 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

Amsweb.  -j-  a  little  attention  will  show  that  this  objection  is  unfounded.  '*  Dis- 
tinguish the 'times,  and  the  Scriptures  wUl  agree.** '  This  observation  is  of  parti- 
cular importance  in  showing  that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are  utterly 
unfounded ;  and  also  in  showing  the  reason  why  he  commanded  some  of  the  persons  > 
whom  he  had  healed  not  to  divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  he 
performed  others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ,  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude  with  his  discourses, 
the  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works,  so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd 
which  assembled  around  him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  which  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Jews,  under  the 
impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  zeal,  should  have  declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some 
seoitious  spirit  should  take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him, 
to  create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  the 
Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  nad  laid  a  scheme  1o  take  him  away  hyforce^ 
and  make  him  a  king,  (John  vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  Roman  government.  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  deatli,  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Csssar.  That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne 
to  his  innocence,  —  /  find  nofauU  in  this  man,  (Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to 
seal  with  his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine  mission,  mul- 
tiplied the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them 
instructions,  and  destroyed  the  prepossession  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  tem- 
poral king,  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But  all  this  was  not 
the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a  multitude  of  miracles 
crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would  not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Infinite  Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their  hands  he/ore 
his  hour  teas  come.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to  work  miracles,  and  to  give  tiiem 
the  necessary  authenticity ;  but  Uieir  greater  or  less  notoriety  depended  upon 
times,  places,  and  persons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  our 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  the  appropriation 
of  means  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.    He  acted  less  openly  in  Jud»a :  Jeru- 

I  Distinguite  iempora,  et  concordabnnt  Scripturoa.  Augustin.  do  Verb.  Domini, 
serm.  16. 
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salem  specially  required  from  him  sreat  circiunspection.  He  was  there  under  the 
eye  of  Pilate,  the  sanhedrin,  and  the  priests ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  as 
seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  we  leam^  that  Jesua 
retired  into  Ocdilee^  not  choosing  to  remain  in  Judea,  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to 
kilt  him.  (John  yii.  I.)  Oat  of  Judea  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must  not  there- 
fore wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  Return  to  thine  own  house^  and 
show  how  great  things  Ood  hath  done  unto  thee,  (Luke  viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city 
where  there  were  many  heathens:  a  disturbance  among  the  people  there  was  not  so 
much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more  openly  in  Galdee.  We  read  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  yery  public 
manner.  Such  was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves ;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  taking  him  away  to  make  him  a 
kii»r,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  ([John  vi.  15.)  He  had  r^ard  therefore  to  the 
different  disposition  of  men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him, 
that,  choosing  to  distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  he  pre- 
scribed silence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  that  he  might  not  be  too  long  detained  in 
the  same  place  bj  tl^e  multitude,  who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have 
importuned  him  without  ceasine.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up  Jairus's  daughter, 
he  forbad  the  parents  to  publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doctrine  is  evident  from 
the  GospeL  We  learn  (Mark  i.  38.,  Luke  iv.  43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought 
several  miracles  in  Capernaum,  he  said.  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns^  that  I  may 
preach  there  also;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying  him^  that  he  should 
not  depart  from  them,  he  said  unto  thenij  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  Ood  to  other 
cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  the  most  light  in  perusins  the 
narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At  his  entrance  upon  bis  ministry  Jesus 
Christ  used  the  utmost  caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement 
of  his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he  healed  the  leper 
spoken  of  in  Mark  i.  40—45.  Accordingly,  the  evangelbt  adds,  that  he  recom- 
mended to  the  leper  to  keep  silence  respecting  hb  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after, 
he  performed  hb  miracles  more  openly ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution  of  qualifying 
their  splendour.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
thb  world.  Luke  informs  us  that  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  miffhtj  power  of 
God.  But  while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  nis  disci- 
pies,  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears;  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  ds" 
Uvered  into  the  hands  of  men.  (Luke  iz.  44.)  The  further  he  advanced  in  his 
course,  the  more  eclat  and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach 
of  hb  last  passover,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  sight  of  hb  enemies.  We  learn  from  Matthew  (zzi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that 
the  blind  and  the  lame  came  unto  him  in  the  temple^  and  that  he  cured  them  in  ^e  pre 
sence  of  the  chief  priests.  When  he  had  laia  the  foundations  of  his  religion,  the 
reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was  no  longer  necessary ;  it  would  have  shown 
more  weakness  than  prudence. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  notoriety  which  Jesus 
Christ  ^ve  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's  hearts^  the  different 
dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led  him  to  diversify  his  mea- 
sures. He  tempered  the  splendour  of  his  miracles,  when  any  event 
might  result  irom  that  splendour  injurious  to  his  religion.^  The 
infinite  Wisdom  which  emiehtened  lum,  discovered  to  mm,  in  this 
respect,  combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortid  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not  that  he 
changes  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  which  might  injure  it' 

3.  A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  sensible  and  east  to 

■  ClapareJe*s  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  answer  to  Rousseaa. 
part  i.  c.  7. 
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BE  OB8EBTED;  in  Other  woidsj  the  facts  purporting  to  be  mira- 
culous must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can 
certainly  perceive  that  both  the  event  is  real,  and  its  origin  super- 
naturaL' 

It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  are  generally  known,  and  not  upon  such  as 
are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known ;  nor  upon  subjects  too  remote  from  us,  or  which 
require  the  experienced  eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  perceived.  A  superna- 
tural motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  be  a  miracle 
for  the  generality  of  the  earth*s  inhabitants ;  it  would  at  most  be  only  so  to  astro- 
nomers. A  miracle,  being  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  interposition,  ought  to 
be  more  within  the  reach  of  men :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  preferable  to 
signs  from  heaven. — If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  of  blood,  which  »ometimes  Qongea^ 
and  aometimet  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to  our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into 
blood ;  when  millions  are  fed  with  manna;  when  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead ; 
when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a  pittance :  — in  such  cases  there  can 
be  no  deception ;  our  senses,  which  are  the  only  competent  judges,  have  the  means 
of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  of  S£CX>nd  cadbes,  or 
performed  without  ssxy  natural  instrument 

If  anv  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  accompanjif  it  (as  was  commonly 
the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced.  This  it  is  which  particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events. 
The  latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to  the  effects 
which  result  from  it.  Thus  every^  body  which  b  in  motion  moves  in  proportion  to 
the  force  Uiat  impels  it.  But  the  immediate  special  interposition  of  Goa  excludes 
that  of  physical  agents ;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes  and  effects 
no  longer  subsists.  Medicine  has  remedies  proper  for  curing  diseases :  these  reme- 
dies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  winch  they  are  to  remove 
or  destroy;  but  no  such  relation  is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  hy  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  in  those  things  of  which 
it  was  previously  ignorant.  I  speak  a  language  that  is  forei^  to  me ;  I  devoted 
time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  ana  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master : 
but  if,  independentiy  of  such  aids,  my  mind  be  instantaneously  enriched  with  all 
the  wonls  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me,  the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in 
nature.  The  event  is  supernatural.  The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  aposUes, 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  eriterion  of  a  miracle,  that  Jesus 
Christy  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  external  application  ; 
which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure,  looks  like  the  application  of 
some  hidden  means  of  art*  If  it  were  unnecessary,,,  such  process  is 
arraigned  as  being  improper  in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

I  **  There  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  **  necessary  to  a  miracle: — that 
there  should  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrought,  and  that  this  effect  be  evident  to  sense,  so 
that,  though  a  supernatural  efiect  be  wrought,  yet  if  it  be  not  evident  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  a  miracle,  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of 
any  thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another  miracle  to  give  testimony  to  it,  and  to 
prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  profane  authors,  nor  in 
common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing  called  a  miiacie,  but  what  fidls  under  the  notioe  of 
our  senses  $  a  miraclo  being  nothing  else  but  a  supematoral  efibct  evident  to  sense,  the 
great  end  and  design  whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  couTiction  to  us  of  someUiing 
that  we  do  not  see.  For  want  of  this^  transnbstantiation  is  no  miracle;  a  sign  or  mincle 
18  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now,  that  such  a  change  as  is 
pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  really  be  wrought,  and  yet  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  it,  is  a  thing  verj  wonderful;  but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  change.  And 
that  a  thing  should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was,  hath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder 
'in  it  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  a  strange  thing  done,  but  no  man  wonders  when 
he  sees  nothing  done.**    ScrmonSi  vol.  iL  p.  440.  Sro.  London,  1820, 
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Answbb. — The  three  miracles  in  qaestion  are  those  of  the  man  who  had  been 
bom  blind  (John  iz.  1 — 7.)»  the  blind  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii. 
23 — 26.)»  and  the  deaf  man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  82 — 87.)  In  the 
first  of  these,  '*  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anomted 
the  ejes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam ;  the  man  went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing.'*  In  the 
second  case,  *'  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town,  and 
when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  lo<^  up,  and  he  was  restored,  and  he 
saw  every  man  clearly ;  and  he  sent  him  away  to  his  own  house,  saying,  Neither  go 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town.**  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour*s 
treatment  of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  ears  he 
put  his  fingers^  and  '*  spit  and  touched  his  tongue ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
sighed,  and  saith  unto  nim,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  —  Be  opened !  and  straightway  Ids 
ears  were  opened,  and  the  strmg  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain. 

"  These  tnree  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  external  appUcatUm  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  and  the  eamej  namely ^  to  convey  to  the  individuals^  on  whom  the  miracles  were 
performed^  a  dear  oieurance  that  Jemu  was  the  person  at  whose  command,  and  by 
whose  agencyy  the  cure  was  wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the  grotaias 
of  this  asevrance  fully  and  circumstantially.  For  this  purpose  our  Saviour  used  such 
a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses 
these  men  possessed,  unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them 
to  observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  those  organs  which 
were  defective.  A  little  attention  wilt  show  that  every  curcumstance  in  the  different 
modes  of  application  had  this  tendency. 

^  A  blina  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the  touch.  The  blind  man 
near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the  town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  or  touched  him ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imperfectly,  —  after  that, 
he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode 
could  give  him  a  more  full  assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  ?  The  deaf  man  could 
judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what  he  does ;  him  therefore  our 
Ltord  took  aside  from  the  multitude,  that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to 
himaelf,  and  then  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus  sig- 
nifying to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in  these  organs ;  he  then 
loosed  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would 
proceed  firom  a  divine  power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

**  The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's  application  to  the 
eyes  of  the  man  bom  bund ;  it  assured  him  that  the  person  who  came  dose  to  him^ 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition 
the  cure  was  wrought.  Immediately,  on  approachinff  our  Saviour,  after  receiving 
his  siffht,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his  v(Hce.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assur- 
ance De^  less  fuU  and  circumstantial,  he  never  could  have  so  unanswend^  silenced 
the  obiectionsy  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees,  ^  What  did  he 
do  to  thee  f  how  opened  he  thine  eyes  f  —  He  answered,  and  said,  A  man  that  is  eaOed 
Jesus  made  day,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me,  Oo  to  the  pool  of  SOoamy 
and  wash ;  and  I  went  and  washed,  and  I  received  sight. 

**  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the  design  of  these  ex- 
ternal applications,  by  observing,  Uiat  they  were  used  in  no  instance  except  those 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  tiiem  necesnry  to 
convey  such  assnranee  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle.  And  still 
more,  by  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  three  men  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour  s  power  and  character.  The  man  born  blind, 
he  healed  without  any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  themselves,  they  were  broujght  by  their  fri^ads ; 
more  precaution  was  Uierefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  person  by 
whom  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole 
worit«  When  tibe  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near  Jericho,  ap- 
plied to  our  SftTioar  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  previons  conviction  of  his 
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divine  power  that  they  followed  him,  crjing,  Son  of  Davids  have  mercy  vpan  tu ! 
Here,  taerefore,  a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  thej  pro- 
fessed their  belief,  Jesus  only  required  that  tnis  profession  should  be  sincere,  Be^ 
Ueve  y«,  Maid  he^  thai  I  have  the  power  to  do  this  f  and  they  said,  Yea,  Lord:  then  he 
touched  their  eyes,  eaying.  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you;  and  their  eyes  were 
opened. 

•t  If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  one  of  those  numberless  cases,  where 
incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectional>le,  when  well  considered,  display  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord*s  conduct 
in  every  circumstance ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  conclusion, 
that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the  extravagances  of  a  wild 
and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs  of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety 
and  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character.**  ^ 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 

OUTWARD    actions  MUST   ALSO   BE   CONSTANTLY   PEBFOBMED,   IN 

memory  op  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observances  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  be  afterwards  continued  without 
interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when  the  generation  asserted  to  have 
witnessed  them  had  expired ;  for,  whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not 
only  monuments  are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  observances 
had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  tbem  by  the  nation  appealed  to, 
ever  since  they  had  taken  place,  the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no 
such  monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  been  used  by  them  to  com- 
memorate such  events. 

yil.  Let  us  now  apply  the  criteria,  thus  stated  and  explained,  to 
the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  — 

The  plagues  in  E^pt  were  witnessed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
felt  by  all  the  Egyptians.  —  At  the  Red  Sea  the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  be- 
held the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh  perish.  —  During  forty  years  were  the  children  of 
Israel  sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  flinty  rock ;  and  throughout  their  journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night.  (Exod.  xl.  38.)  —  At  the 
passac^  over  the  Jordan  **M«  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap;  and  all  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  ofJoriUin.^*  (Josh.  ui.  16,  17.)  To 
each  of  the  miracles  here  briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be 
found  to  apply. 

[i.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  bv  Jehovah  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  the  miracles  performed  in 
their  behalf  were  unquestionably  worthy^of  their  Almighty  Author.  Here  we  have 
the  jpiBST  mark. 

[ii.]  The  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  nlagues  in  Egypt) 
were  announced  before  tney  were  actually  performed,  did  actually  and  really  take 
place  in  Egypt,  and  were  removed  only  at  the  command  of  Moses,  while  the  land 
of  Goshen  (m  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  exempted  from  their  operation. 
Here  we  have- our  sbcond,  Tano,  and  roxmru  marks  most  fully  established;  for 
all  the  miracles  above  mentioned  were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time 


*  Dr.  Qraves's  **  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  designed  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  EnthusiasU,"  pp,  287,  288. 
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when  they  actually  took  place :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he 
had  wrouffht  in  Kgypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  who  were  pre- 
sent for  the  truth  of  them ;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

[iii.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  bj  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years ;  an  assembly  so  great, 
probably,  never  before  or  since  remained  collected  in  one  body  for  so  lonff  a  period. 
If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been  entirely  without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were 
not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said 
to  haye  taken  place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had 
they  not  been  real. 

[ly.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the 
first-biom  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence,  Moses  changed  the  beginning  of  their  year  to 
the  month  when  this  event  happened,  and  instituted  the  feast  of  the  passover.  To 
this  was  added  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  to  the 
Lord,  with  the  following  remarkable  chaxve  annexed :  —  ^^And  it  shall  he  when  thy 
children  ask  thee  in  time  to  come,  sayings '  What  is  this?*  thou  shalt  say  to  themj  *  By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of  bondage :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  uwdd  hardly  let  us  go^  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first' 
bom  in  me  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-bom  of  man  and  the  first'bom  of  beast,  — 
Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  (he  Lord  cul  thai  openeth  the  matrix,*  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  14. 
16.)  All  these  things  have  been  observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of 
the  narration  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  In  further  commemoration  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besides 
the  passover,  Uie  feast  of  tabernacles  was  instituted,  to  perpetuate  tiie  deliverance 
of  tne  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  et,  seq.)  ;  as 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut.  xxvi.  5— 
\0X  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which 
took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt  In  all  these  instances  we 
have  our  niTH  and  sixth  criteria  most  clearly  and  aecisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  the 
Isnieutes  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot  of  manna ; 
and  to  the  twdve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  tne  midst  of  Jordan,  at  the  time 
of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  and  were  set  up  by 
Joshua  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  ever.  How  irresistible  is  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument !  '*  To  form  our  argument,"  says  he,  **  let 
ns  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  snch  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that 
the  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set  np  upon  some  other  occasion ;  and  that  some  designing 
man  in  an  after  age  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  written  at  the 
time  of  that  imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as 
a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  '  We  know  this 

Sile  very  well :  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason  for  it^  nor  of  this  book  of 
oshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  this  while,  and  where  and  how  came  you, 
after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Besides,  this  book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over 
Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from  ace  to  age,  and  therefore  that 
they  were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  Uiis  particular  monument,  as 
a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never  taught  it  when  we  were  children,  nor  did  we 
ever  teach  our  children  any  sudi  thing ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  dc|pree  improbable 
that  such  an  emphatic  ordinance  should  have  been  forgotten,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  remarkable  a  pile  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  its 
remembrance.*  And  if,  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  nakea  monument, 
a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed;  how  much  more  is  it  impossible  to  impose 
upon  us  in  actions  and  observances  which  we  celebrate  in  memory  of  particular 
events  I  How  impossible  to  make  us  forset  those  passage  which  we  daily  comme- 
morate, and  persuade  ns  that  we  had  luways  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of 
what  we  never  heard  of  before ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And 
if  we  find^  it  thus  impossible  for  an  imposition  to  be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some 
things  which  have  not  all  the  marks  before  mentioned ;  how  much  more  impossible 
is  it  that  any  deceit  should  be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet  I  **  * 

'  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22. 3d  edit.  The  reoZi^  of  the  mira- 
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2.  Secondlj^  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
apply  with  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  Miracles  recorded 
IN  THE  New  Testamenx;  the  number,  variety,  and  greatness  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom,  the  persons  before  whom,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  respectively  performed,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  the  incontestable  fact  that 
their  reality  was  never  denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who, 
living  near  the  time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  actually 
wrought,  —  are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  K  only  one  or  two  miracles  had  been  wrought 
for  this  puipose,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortunate  chance, 
which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season ;  or,  if  Christ  had  performed 
them  privatelv,  and  before  his  own  disciples  only,  they  may  have 
been  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But 
the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1).  The  HUMBSB  of  Chrufs  miracles  was  very  great. 

If  we  consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large^  they  are  between  forty 
and  fiflj  in  number ;  and  coosequentlT  the  opportunities  of  examination  were  in- 
creased, and  of  deceit  proportionablj  leasened.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  beyond  all  numoer,  if  we  take  into  account  the  several  instances  in  which 
we  are  told  that  great  multitudes  flocked  to  Jesus,  who  were  afflicted  with  various 
diseases,  for  the  most  part  incurable  by  hunun  skill,  and  that  he  healed  them  all; 
and  that  thousands  were  fed  by  him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Gospel,  in- 
deed, is  full  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that 
he  peiformed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.    But, 

(2.)  There  was  a  great  vabubtt  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^ 
ttJuch  were  of  a  permanent  nature^  and  might  be  reviewed  and  re*examined^  as  in  many 
inetances  we  know  theu  actually  were. 

The  VABiETT  of  Christ*s  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that  claims,  our  attention 
equally  with  their  number.  As  no  impostors  ever  pretended  to  perform  a  great 
number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  themselves  to  one  species  of 
them.  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  which  at 
length  convinced  the  Egyptian  magicians  that  the  power  by  which  he  wrought  them 
was  divine.  From  the  variety  of  effects  in  the  uniyerse,  we  conclude  the  existence 
of  an  Almighty  designing  cause.  One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
persons  producing  such  effects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar  skill  in  ac- 
complishing them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men  m  respect  of  them. 
But  a  varietjf  of  effects,  all  mutually  distin^uisned,  and  each  perfect  in  its  kind, 
8u<;gests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  a^ent,  powerful  and  designing,  employed  in  producing 
them.    And  this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  for,  not  one  disease  only, 

des  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  them  by  natural  means, 
are  ably  vindicated  by  M.  da  Voisin,  Autorite  dcs  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  249 — 293.  Tlie 
various  miracles,  which  are  concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in  detail,  and  excel- 
lently iflastrated,  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horn  Mosaicte  (vol.  i.  pp.  859 — 387.)  and  by'  Dr. 
Graves,  in  his  Lectnres  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateach.  (YoL  i.  pp.  1 51— 171.) 
In  his  appendix  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  373 — 410.X  ^*  ^-  has  refuted  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Qeddes  (who  chiefly  borrowed  them  from  continental  critics),  which  have 
been  renxseerted  by  a  modem  opposer  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
been  refuted.  Dr.  Coliyer,  in  his  Lectnres  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to  the  end), 
has  also  treated  on  the  prineipal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and 
the  miracles  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  sweetening  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the 
supply  of  manna  and  of  quails,  the  smiting  of  the  rock  in  Horcb,  and  the  snpply  of 
water,  recorded  by  Moses,  are  satisfactorily  yindicatcd  from  the  attacks  of  rationalists  and 
infidels,  by  Joseph  Brown,  M.  D.,  in  his  Defence  of  Revealed  Beligion,  pp.  95 — 117.  Lon- 
don, 1851,  8va 
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but  aU  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  apostles :  not  only  diseases,  but 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  mankind,  are  banished  by  their  word ;  and  even 
death,  —  the  last  enemy,  —  is  obedient  to  them,  and  giyes  up  hi^  prey  at  their  com- 
mand, especially  at  the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him  eiving  wight  to  the 
born  biimif  —  healing  the  obstinate  learosy^  —  making  those  who  wanted  a  limb^ 
perfect^  —  those  who  were  bowed  double  straight,  —  those  who  ehooh  with  the  paUy^ 
robust, «—  nerving  the  withered  arm  with  etrengih^  —  restoring  the  huane  and  </«• 
moma^  to  reofoti,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  That  great  miracle  of  raising  the 
dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performd  no  less  than  four  times ;  once  on  the  ruler*s 
dau{(hter,  just  after  she  had  ezpured,  —  again,  on  the  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried 
on  his  bier  to  be  interred,  —  a  third  time  on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  crave 
four  days,  —  and  lastly,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  behold  the 
apostles  also  expelling  demons,  restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  sight  to 
tne  blind,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  super- 
natural works  were  not  performed  in  hfew  instances,  with  heeitoHon  and  diffidence; 
but  every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses  to  numerous  instances  of  them  for  a 
successive  series  of  years,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  human  management,  compact,  and 
juggl^  vss  for  ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but  every  other  being 
bows  in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice ;  not  only  ammate  but  inanimate  creatures, 
feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their  natures,  at  his  will.  —  The  winds, 
the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  —  all  are  the  subjects  of  those 
who  first  introduced  the  Christian  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DBsioir  of  Chritfs  wxraclee  woe  trvly  important^  and  every  way  worthy 
of  their  edmighty  AuAor. 

The  very  kinds  of  these  miracles  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  nearly 
eenen  centuries  before^;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  these 
miracles  were  wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of  aignity,  nujesty,  and 
mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  oonststent  plan  of  Providence,  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to  establish  a  system  of  belief 
hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which 
had  been  revealed  in  part  to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to 
destroy  the  four  great  moral  evils,  —  so  prevalent  and  so  permcious,— -  viz.  atheism, 
scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice.  In  subservience  to  their  grand  object,  —  the 
confirmation  of  his  divine  mission,  —  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  all  its  forms,  and 
they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
power.    Most  of  them  were  performed  m  consequence  of  application  or  intreaty ; 

I  So  irvXXo^t  signifies.  It  is  a  difierent  word  from  x^^^f*  And  has  a  different  signifi- 
eation.  Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt  xv.Sl.  KvKXohs  ^itis,  x«^<^^f  vcpnrarovrrcf.  He 
made  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  those  who  wanted  a  limb,  perfect,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  What 
an  omasing  instance  of  divine  power,  of  creative  eneray,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand, 
foot,  or  other  limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus  !  How  astonishing  to  the  spec- 
tators I  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  icvAA^s,  see  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and  Eisner  on 
Matt  XV.  31. 

*  The  circumstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years  before  the  per* 
formaneo  of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  removes  all  suspicion  of  any  design 
to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men,  to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  sur- 
prise them  by  a  species  of  proof,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respect 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moses.  When  Moses  appeared, 
the  notion  of  a  miracle  most  have  been  new  and  unprecedented  $  allowing  this,  there  was 
no  improprtety  in  the  use  of  miracles  among  a  rude,  uncivilised  people.  But,  when  the 
world  became  more  polished,  and,  by  the  ^equency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and 
inquisitive,  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  system  was 
confirmed,  should  Im  previoudy  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses  of  the  muracles  of 
Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  Uio  most  unexceptionable  lig^t  Jesus  had  this 
ra  view,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  in- 
qnired  if  ho  was  the  Christ  He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  that  he  was,  and 
appeals  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  described  the  character  and  actions 
of  their  Master.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  18, 19.,  xxxy.  4 — 6.,  and  bo.  1.  with  Matt  xL  4,  5. 
and  Mark  viL  37. 
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and,  on  tbese  occasions,  tbe  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  appear,  adorned  with' 
the  most  delicate  expressions  of  compliance  and  pietj. 

[i.]  The  instances  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came  down  from 
the  mountain  (Matt,  iriii.  3.) ; —  of  the  centurion,  applying  for  a  favourite  servant 
(viii.  8.) ;  —  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  brousht  in  his  oed,  and  let  down  bv  the  roof 
(Luke  V.  18.)  ;  —  and  of  the  ruler,  whose  daughter  laj  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.) ;  —  are  all  so  many  occasions  which 
display  that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable ; 
—  a  compassion  surmounting  every  obstacle,  unconquerable  by  opposition,  and  with 
dignity  triumphing  over  it.    The  circumstances  of  the  last-mentioned  application 
are  remarkably  beautiful.    We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  falling  down  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  beseechine  him  to  come  into  his  house ;  the  more  importunate  in  his 
intreaty,  as  probably  he  nad  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
being  one,  and,  on  that  account,  also,  the  more  doubtful  of  success ;  to  crown  all, 
his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing :  He  had  one  only  daughter  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  she  lay  a  dying.    As  Jesus  went  to  the  bouse,  the  people  crowded  about 
him,  and  in  the  throng  a  most  compasionate  cure  was  wrought,  only  by  touching 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  In  the  mean  time  the  youngwoman  expires,  and  messages 
are  sent  to  prevent  his  taking  any  further  trouble.    This  new  distress  has  the  effect 
of  heightening  the  compasionate  favour.   It  instantly  drew  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  prelude  of  the  miracle :   Fear  not,  believe  only, 
and  the  shall  be  made  whole,    (Luke  viii.  50.) 

[ii.]  Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  intreaty,  to  watch  for  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  ver^  essence  of  a  benevolent  character,  and 
IS  the  perfection  of  an  amiable  one.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1.) 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  instances.  We  cannot  suppose  that  tbe 
disciples  could  either  ask  or  expect  such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the 
miracle,  by  its  greatness,  was  ntted  to  inspire  everjr  sentiment  of  respect;  so  the 
occasion  of  working  it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of 
their  Master  at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after  into  Peter's 
house,  and  healing  his  wife*s  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14.),  was 
also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure  the  attachment  of  this 
zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculously  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  gives  a  happy  and  strikmg  instance  of  an  attention  descending  to  the  most 
ordinary  wants  of  men.  The  cases  of  dispossession  have  the  most  humane  aspect, 
where  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  application  supposable,  nor  any  desire  of  relief, 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  possessed. 

[iii.]  There  are  two  instances  of  such  distress  as  every  day  occur,  in  which  we 
see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility.  One  is  a  case 
of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  ofif  in  its  bloom  ;  distresses  mortifying  to 
tbe  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  affecting  to  a  generous  mind.  WUi  thou  he 
made  whale  ?  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man  lying  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  6.) 
The  helplessness  of  distressed  old  age  cannot  be  painted  in  more  lively  colours,  than  . 
in  the  simple  account  which  the  man  gives  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dis* 
pensed  with  more  grace  and  dignity  :  Jesue  saith  to  him,  Rise^  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk,  (John  v.  8.)  The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  son ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present  occasion  height- 
ened by  the  concurrence  of  afifecting  circumstances.  Jesus  went  into  a  city  called 
Nain,  Now^  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city^  behold  there  was  a  dead  man 
carried  out^  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.  And  much  people  of  the 
city  was  with  her.  (Luke  vii.  11, 12.)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we  sympathise 
deeply  with  the  distress  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  we  even  participate  in  the  sympathy 
and  sorrow  of  the  attendants.  Such  a  distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of  Jesus. 
When  the  Lord  saw  her^  he  had  compassion  on  her,  ana  said  unto  her,  Weep  not  (Luke 
vii.  13.) ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said^  Young  man,  arise,  (14.)  And,  lest 
the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle  should  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  the 
account  of  it  with  observing,  that  Jesus  delivered  kirn  to  his  mother.  (15.)  Great 
actions  in  ordinary  life  have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  them ;  if  they  have 
beauties,  yet  they  are  usually  of  the  awful  kind ;  but,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
there  is  nothing  alarming ;  they  were  hurtful  to  none,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  felt 
their  influence.    We  naturally  wish  ourselves  to  have  been  spectators  of  those 
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asreeable  scenes.  This  was  tbe  charm  which  oyerpowered  the  stupidity  or  prejudices 
of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  miracles  seemed  to  have  operated 
faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest  exertions,  liie  multitude  was  capable  of 
making  the  following  reflection :  He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maheth  both  the 
deaf  to  hear^  and  the  dumb  to  speah.* 

^'  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  miracles^  as 
delivered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  after  the 
church  was  supported  by  the  state :  —  but  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  latter  were  usually  such  as  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise 
men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began,  so  they  ended  in  vain,  —  es- 
tablishing nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  nothing ;  if  false,  the 
tricks  of  deceitful  men ;  if  true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons."^ 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fantastical  or 
cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  done  to 

Eersons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done,  but  who  most  needed  his 
indness  and  beneficence, —  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the 
afflicted.  They  were,  moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather 
than  fear,  and  to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed 
no  miracles  of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few,  —  no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz.  the  de- 
tection and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
there  are  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks  of  severity, 
namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  nerd  of  swine,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  me  whole  herd  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  his 
causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

[i. j  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt  yiii.  2S — 34. ;  Mark  v. 
12 — ^17.),  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking,  command 
or  do  this,  but  only  8ufiere<i  it  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  bis 
goodness  that  he  suffered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  committed  in  the  world.  Jesus  might  suffer 
this,  perhaps,  to  show  the  great  power  and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not  restrained  by 
Omnipotence ;  perhaps  if  the  Jews  were  the  owners  of  the  swine,  to  punish  them 
for  keeping  such  animals  in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbad 
the  eating  of  swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of 
them  were  Grentiles,  to  convince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  msny  accounts,  and  especially  for 
the  prohibition  of  eating  Bwine*s  ffesh ;  and  farther,  it  may  be,  to  punish  them  for 
laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  whoever  they  were  that  sustained  this 
loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it  for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for 
they  were  not  so  much  pleased  with  the  good  that  was  done  to  the  afflicted  man,  as 
they  were  offended  with  the  loss  of  the  swine;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  by 
so  great  a  miracle  to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  desired 
him  immediately  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensible  that 
he,  who  had  wrought  this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  person ;  yet,  be- 
cause Uiey  had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  they  never  applied  to  him  for  mercv,  but 
sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  the  punishment 
tiiat  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[li.]  In  causing  Uie  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  awa;^  (Matt  xxi.  19.;  Mark.  xi. 
14.  21.),  Jesus  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  though  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  allegation  is  not  to 

>  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol  L  pp.  286— 391* 
Sdinburgfa,  1770. 
■  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  2d  edit, 
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tbe  purpose.  Fbr,  as  the  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated  being,  so  it  was  not,  m  a 
proper  sense,  capable  of  b«ing  kindlr  or  unkindly  treated,  but  was  a  proper 
and  strong  fiijuratiye  representation  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  the  lesson,  which 
this  action  mctated  to  his  disciples,  and  now  dictates  to  us,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  every  man  alive,  —  to  the  deist  as  well  as  to  the  believer.  If  the  op- 
portunities which  Grod  has  given  us  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and 
the  purification  of  our  afiections,  be  neglected  or  misemplojed ;  —  if  we  be  found 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works, — which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree, 
before  the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth.' 

There  were  ^ood  reasons^  therefore^  for  Christ's  severity  in  these 
two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect  goodness  and  be* 
neTolence.  '^  He  went  about  doing  good."  He  was  the  greatest 
physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  his  constant  employment  was, 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  demons',  and 
raising  the  dead.  The  first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  con<- 
yerting  water  into  wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
innocent  festivity ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  of  the 
high  priest's  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  o£  The  Gospel  was  a 
covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratified  and  confirmed 
thsui  by  acts  of  mercy. 

(4.)  Condder  further  ike  osbatnbss  of  ChrisCs  nttradet. 

If  any  actions  can  be  called  miiiiculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputablj  so.  In 
the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  some  circumstances  fixing 
this  point,  —  such  as,  that  the  disease  was  in  its  nature  incuraUe,  that  it  was  inve- 
terate, and  had  baffled  every  efibrt  of  art ;  that  it  was  instantaneously  removed,  by 
a  single  word,  sometimes  without  it,  sometimes  by  touch,  or  by  applications,  from 
which  in  a  natural  way  no  relief  was  to  be  expected, — for  example,  anointing  with 
dajf  the  eyes  of  a  man  bom  blind.  In  the  nigher  instances  of  exertion,  such  as 
raising  the  dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  them  to  have  been  nura- 
culous.  To  explain  them,  in  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in  it.  But 
it  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never  have  been  admitted 
as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  and  inquisitive  age,  had  there  been  any  doubt  of  their 
certainty.  Their  grbathess,  which  all  had  occasion  to  know,  and  which  no  one 
ever  contradicted  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),  secures  diem  against  the 
suspicion  of  imposture.  Impostors  seldom  deal  in  great  tricks ;  this  would  offend 
too  much  against  probability,  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation.  They  usually 
satisfy  themselves  with  little  tricks,  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit. 

>  The  above,  doabtless,  was  tiie  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 
It  was  usual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate  things  by  actions;  and  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  la  like  manner, 
Jesos  Christ,  by  a  familiar  type,  gave  the  Jews  to  understand  what  they  must  expect  for 
making  only  a  formal  profession  of  religion: —  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
jfou,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  fortii  thefruiU  thereof.  (Matt,  xxi  43.)  This  figure  of 
the  fig-tree  was  employed  by  Christ  more  than  once  to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen 
m  the  parable  related  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  In  Matt,  xxl  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  21.  it  is  br 
way  of  type;  iSiere,  by  way  of  parable :  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  It 
"  J®22'*"*^*'  ^^^'  T)—Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  itthegnnaulf 

There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Jesus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which,  by  Divme 
Phividence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  thne,  and  to  possess  many  persona. 
**By  this  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell 
that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight  He 
^resaw  that  the  great  and  popular  objection  to  him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician ; 
and  therefore  he  confuted  it  beforehand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show  that  he  was  iu 
no  confederacy  with  them."    Jortln's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist,  voL  i  p.  268. 
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(5.)  Ohurve  aUo  ike  ruMOHS,  hy  whom  these  miradee  were  accompUehed. 

The^  were  wrought  hy  perBons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  umeamed,  of  low 
condition^  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and  powerful  patrons ;  who  gave  other 
proofs  of  their  mission,  and  md  not  rest  the  whole  of  their  cause  upon  muracles,  but 
who  likewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrines,  which  they  offered 
to  examination.  Further,  thej  were  wrought  by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and 
declared  that  thej  would  pertorm  them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  they  gave  the  best  kind  of  proof  that  they  were  supported  by  him, 
and  thus  prevented  objections  that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be 
effected  by  a  secret  fatal  power,  of  which  they  themaelves  knew  nothing,  or  by 
evil  spirits,  or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  tbeir  promises,  or  of  passinj^  for  men  who  either  deceived  others  or 
were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Ghnst  and  his  apostles  were  not  the  only 
persons  "  who  confidently  anpealed  to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  in  the  very  face  of 
their  enemies ;  thus  daring  wem,  as  it  were,  to  a  detection  of  imposture,  il'^any  im- 
posture had  ejusted.  There  was  a  class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  church  who 
composed  what  were  styled  Apoumus.*^  (Some  of  these  Apologies  have  already 
been  citcd^  They  "  were  addressed  to  the  pagans ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  design 
to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  vindicnte  the  reception  of  it. 

*'  The  oldest  writer  of  this  description  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all  acquainted 
is  QuADEATUS.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  o£  Christ,  and  pre- 
sented his  ApoJogj/  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A  passage  of  it  has  been  preservea  by 
Eusebius ;  mm  which  it  appears,  that  he  formally  and  confidently  appealed  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  matter  which  admitted  not  of  the  least  aoubt  or  con- 
troversy. *  The  works  of  our  Saviour,*  savs  he,  *  were  always  conspicuous,  for 
they  were  reaL  Both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the 
dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time 
afterwards ;  not  only  wlmst  he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure  and 
for  a  good  while  subsequent  to  it ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our 
time8.^> 

^  ^  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Justdt  Mabttb,  who  followed  Quadratus  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  years. — *  Chnst  healed  those,  who  from  their  birth  were 
blind  and  deaf  and  lame ;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a 
third  to  see ;  and,  having  raised  the  dead  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works, 
excited  attentian,  and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Whioi  however, 
seeing  these  things  done,  said  that  it  was  a  magi^  appearance,  and  dared  to  call 
him  a  magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people.* ' 

"  Next  in  chronological  order  follows  TxaTux^UAH,  who  flourished  during  the  same 
century  with  Justin  martyr. — *  That  person,  wlnmi  the  Jews  had  vainly  imagined, 
from  tne  meanness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  th^  afierwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  which  ne  exerted,  considered  as  a  magician :  when  he,  with 
one  word,  sjected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  meot  gave  ug^t  to  the  blind,  cleansed 
the  leprous,  stren^ened  the  nerves  of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  lastly,  with 
one  command,  raised  the  dead ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  ver;^  elements  obey  him, 
assuaged  the  storms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.** 

^  **  We  may  finally  notice  OaiOEir,  who  Uved  in  the  third  century,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  regular  defence  of  Christiafiity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. —  *  Un- 
doubtedly we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  healed 
the  lame  and  the  blind ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  persuasion  by  what 
is  written  in  the  prophecies :  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  oe  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  bear,  and  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart.  But,  that  he 
also  raised  the  dead,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fictbn  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is 
evident  fi*om  hence ;  that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  re- 
corded to  be  raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been  a  long  UflM  m  their  graves.  Mt  it 
not  being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.**^ 

**  That  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  thus  needlesdy  commit  themselves  to 


>  Quadrat  Apol  apad  Enseb.  Eecles.  Hist  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
*  Just  Mart.  Dial,  pw  358.  edit  Thirlby. 
'  TortuL  ApoL  p.  30.  ed.  Prior.  Par.  1670. 
«  Orig.  cont  Cck  lib.  ii  $  48. 
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tlie  hostile  |>8ganf,  if  no  miracles  had  been  perfonned,  and  when  a  regular  confiita* 
tion  of  the  r  pretences  was  perfectly  easj,  it  is  alike  difficult  to  account  for  and 
hard  to  behere.'*  ^ 

(6.)    Tke  penons  bbtoeb  wham  the  miracles  were  wrought  claim  our  especial 
notice. 

These  astonishing  actions  were  not  performed  in  sequestered  cells  or  solitudes, 
cautiously  shunning  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  scrutiny  of  officious  inquiries.  They 
were  wrought  in  a  learned  age  and  in  civilised  countries,  in  the  politest  and  best 
inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not  easily  deluded.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark*  that,  when  Christianity  was  published,  a  general  prejudice  in  the  people, 
and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in  the  government,  prevailed  against  the  belief  of  mi- 
racles. They  were  stigmatised  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  magic ;  and  Augustus, 
it  IS  well  known,  had  published  y&rj  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  ofprtB" 
sUgiaiors  or  jugglers.  Further,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscriminately,  to  whose  calm 
and  deUheraU  investigation  they  were  submitted ;  and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expose  them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who 
were  in  no  danger  of  beinff  called  atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being 
insulted  by  the  populace  and  persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  them. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinised  both  them  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought,  with 
the  nicest  subtilty  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possible)  to  discover  any 
fraud  or  falsehooa  in  them.  The  persons  who  had  experienced  these  miraculous 
effects,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness,  leprosy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who 
had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to  them,  or  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  — these 
persons  lived  muiy  years  afterwards,  —  public  monuments  of  them,— -and  carrying 
alxmt  with  them,  in  their  own  persons,  tiie  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  ope* 
rations.* 

(7.)  The  MARKBB,  too,  in  which  these  mirades  were  performed^  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention^  for  its  publicity^  simplicity ^  and  disitUerestedness, 

[i.]  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles  were  numerous,  diversified,  and 
great,  so  they  were  wrought  opbmlt  and  publicly,  without  concealment  or  disguise, 
which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their  credit. 

Pagan  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and  of 
pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and  their  deities ;  but  the  scene  of 
them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  and  discovery.  Modem  miracles 
also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to  the  same  source.  When  Jesus  began 
to  work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire  into  deserts  and  corners,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  in  the  operation  to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the 
whole  into  discredit.  But  as  he  appeared  in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instruct  It, 
and  as  his  doctrine  was  for  this  purpose  delivered  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  which 
were  chiefly  exhibited  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also ;  being  per- 
formed in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  occasions,  as  at 
marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus,  many  were  done  at  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when  there  was  the  greatest  concourse 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and 
cities ;  others,  in  the  public  synagogues ;  and*other8,  before  great  multitudes,  who 
came  together  to  hear  Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
which  was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Galilees,  containing  many  towns,  and  a  multitude  of  villages,  the  least  of  which 
towns  (Josephus  informs  us)  contained  upwards  oi  fifteen  &ausand  souls,*    Some 


>  Faber^s  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  830— -239. 

*  (^aadratus,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  savs,  that  there  were  persons  living  even  in 
his  tune,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wronght  miracles.  (See  Ensebius,  Hist  E<^  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  those,  who  were*cttred  of  their  infir- 
mities, or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  preserved  by  Providence  to  extreme 
old  age,  to  be  living  witnesses'of  his  power  and  goodness. 

'  Josephus,  de  &U.  Jnd.  lib.  iii  c.  3.  §  8. 
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of  C1iri8t*8  miracles,  indeed,  were, from  their  nature,  more  private  tLan  others*;  jet 
priYacj  was  never  industriouslj  sought  after,  except  where  the  reasons  of  It  are 
obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  great  numbers  openlj  performed.  Considerinff  the  opposition  of  the 
world,  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less 
public ;  in  some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety : 
but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it,  for  mstance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his  friend 
Lazarus,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the  miracles  was 
therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  the  incredulity  of  the  world ; 
it  being  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to  be  of  his  doctrine :  —  1  spaks 
openly^  said  Christ,  1o  the  world,  1  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  tn  tiie  temple^ 
whither  the  Jews  ahtaye  retort:  and  in  secret  have  I  said  naming.  (John  zviii.  20.) 
The  miracles  of  Christ  imd  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  appearance  of 

Eride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches  up  himself,  and*  assumes 
aughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiority,  he  gives  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  represented  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.},  whose 
principal  design  seems  to  have  been  that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  great  person 
among  the  Samaritans.  But  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  this  respect  was  unez- 
cepUonable ;  and  Jesus,  durinff  his  ministry,  acted  as  a  servant  and  as  a  prophet 
sent  firom  God,  ascribing  all  his  miracles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's 
manner  was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  .his  miracles  were  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.  They  display  something  above 
the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  are  facts  in  which  the  spectators  eouki  not 
be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Sikflicrt  ov 
Makubb. 

They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  other  times  he 
wrouffht  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  intreatv,  or  where  such  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to  have  wrought  them. 
The  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  or  vainglory. 
As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so  none  is  evinced  after,  the  performance. 
Often  he  forbad  those  ^who  were  the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  compassion  to 
speiik  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  obliged,  —  a  bard  prohibition  to  a  grateful 
mind!  Often,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  accomplished,  de  withdrew  into  some 
private  retreat  This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles ; 
out  it  does  more,  —  it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  one ; 
by  a  word  to  command  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the  dead  bodies 
of  men,  sometimes  almost  from  corruption, — are  appearances  which  surpass  all  that 
we  can  imagine. 

[iii.]  The  DisiKTsmmrBDHsss  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  wrought  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  consideration. 

They  were  performed  for  no  wordly  advantage.  ^  As  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  his  disciples.  When  he  first  sent 
them  forth,  he  expressly  commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  miracles 
they  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye  have  received ;  freely  give,  (Matt. 
X.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  tiiey  could  not  be  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor 
could  they  be  despised  by  their  friends  and  followers ;  but  these  were  small 
temporal  advantages,  in  comparison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  suffer- 
ings, and  persecutions  of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner :  all  were 
welcome  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them ;  and  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  would 
not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction  unbelief.    Shoula  the  question 

>  When  it  happened  that  any  of  them  were  performed  privately,  in  a  house  or  chamber, 
the  effects  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  thev  could  not  but  be  observed  by  great 
numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  raising  of  Jaims^i  daughter  to  life. 

'  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  ei^ined  secrecy  on  those  whom  be  had  healed* 
jMpra,  pp.  216,  217. 
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be  asked,  why  Jesua  did  not  perform  more  miracles  before  the  unbeliering  f  we 
reply,  Uiat  such  conduct  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  of  miracles,  which  was,  to 
afford  a  reoionable  conviction ;  —  that  it  was  not  likely  to  answer  any  good  end, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbelievers ;  —  that  it 
tended  to  defeat  the  design  and  success  of  Christ^s  ministry,  by  narrowing  its 
sphere,  or  shortening  its  duration ;  —  and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly*  it  was  unreason- 
aole  in  itself^  and  contrary  to  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  God*s  moral  govern- 
ment.^ 

(SJ)  Another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  and  validity  of  these  mi- 
racles, is  the  ErracTS  produoed  bg  the  performance  of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  convinced  hj  them, 
notwithstanding  they  bad  formed  and  cherished  the  stron^t  prejudices  agamst  the 
religion  attested  by  these  miracles.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  they  quitted 
the  re^gion  in  which  thev  had  been  educated,  and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune, 
reputation,  friends,  and  relations ;  they  embraced  the  Gospel  from  the  most  indubi- 
taole  persuasion  of  its  truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of  it,  and  sealed 
their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 

(9.)  Lastly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  being  con« 
aidered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  SBALmr  was  never  denied. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their 
miracles,  must  here  be  speciiuly  considered.  **  Seveniu  years  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  the  mmistry  of  Christ  and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles. 
During  all  this  interval,  the  miraculous  gifts  in  question  were  exercised.  Now,  as 
every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture  multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  everv 
extension  of  time  makes  it  the  more  diflicttlt  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is 
no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  (genuineness  of  the  miracles  of  the  Grospel,  that 
they  continued  to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  years,  and 
yet  no  instance  of  a  failure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  bv  those  fierce  and 
untiring  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surrounded.*^'  In  fact,  both 
Jews  '  and  heathens  were  constrained  to  admit  them ;  though  they  ascribed  them 
to  various  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  of  his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they 
were  inferior  to  the  miracles  of  the  pagans.  Thus,  on  oue  occasion,  the  Jews  at- 
tributed Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  they  acknowledged  that  he 
saved  others,  while  they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  himself.  While 
the  facts  were  too  recent  to  be  disputed,  Celsus  %  Porpnvry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  but  ascribed  tnem  to  magic,  and  denied 
the  divine  commission  of  him  who  performed  them.  But  to  whatever  cause  they 
ascribed  them,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles  u  an  involuntary 
confession  that  there  was  something  preternatural  in  them. 

YIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investigated  for  want  of 
room)  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  preceding  observations;  convince 
every  candid  inquirer  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power 

>  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  are  illastrated  with  equal  force  and  beauty  of  argu* 
ment  by  Bp.  Uiird.    Worbi,  voL  vii  Serm.  39.  pp.  158-^175. 

'  Bp.  M^Bvaine^  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  159,  (Lon- 
don, 1833.) 

'  This  man  doeth  mant  muuolbs  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  judgment  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Fhariseea,  assembled  in  council.  And,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Ood 
among  you  by  wonders  and  viraglss  and  si^^  wftkh  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  yoic, 
as  ye  yoursdves  hnow  (Acts  it  22.),  was  the  appeal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  moUitnde  of  the 
men  of  Israel.—  TTAot  shall  we  do  to  these  men  f  For  that  indeed  a  notable  mibaclb  hath 
been  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  WB  CAmroT  dent  it 
( Acta  iv.  16.x  vss  the  aduiowledgment  extorted  from  the  Jewish  rulers, in  consequence  of 
the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter  and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  eate  of  the  temple  in  that 
city.  For  the  involantaiy  acknowledgment  of  Jewi^  and  heathen  adversaries,  see 
pp.  168,  169.  178—175.  of  this  vol. 

*  On  the  evasions  to  which  Celsus  had  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  reality  of  Christ^s 
Bilracles,  the  reader  witt  find  some  forcible  remarks  in  Mr.  Cumberland's  Observer,  vol.  i« 
no.  12. 
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of  Ood;  and  thus  prove  incontestably  that  Jeeus  Christ  was  indeed 
the  promised  Messiah. 

1.  The  ^fiBACLB  or  thb  Contxb«iox  or  Wateb  into  Wiivb  at  Cana^  in  Oalileej 
is  related  with  every  mark  o^  veracity.  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  absence  of  lul  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  discoyerj  is  signified  to  the  companjr.  The  Jewish  weddinffs,  it  shimld 
be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continuance  of  the  nuptiaT  feast,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being 
greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This  being  made  known 
to  Jesus,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  six  large  vessels  wiUi  water  up  to  the 
brim.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  intermix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were 
privy  to  the  process  of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry  some  of  the 
new  wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  excellent,  therefore  it  is 
not  counterfeited;  there  is  wnc  plenty,  and  there  xoas  need  of  it.  According  to  the 
practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occasions,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  the 
governor,  the  wine  which  the  guests  had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarxable 
for  excellence.   His  attention  was  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply ;  and  he 

fives  bis  attestation  to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it 
eyond  the  reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  He  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said,  —  Every  man  at  tke  beginning  bringeth  forth  good  loine.  and  when  men 
have  weU  drunk^  then  that  which  is  worse ;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  f^ooa  wine  until  now. 
This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the  air  of  autnenticity  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  the  unaffected  mention  of  such  a  circumstance.)  The  miracle 
became  public,  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  MiBACULOUs  Fbedinq  or  Fivb  Thousand  Mbn,  besides  women  and 
children^  in  the  desert  ^^  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  show  the 
impossibilittf  of  falsehood  or  imposition,  ^ 

The  disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  Master,  that  it  was  time  to 
dismiss  the  people  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food.  Jesus  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The 
want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the  means  of  supplying  it  ap« 
peared  to  be  impossible.  He  commanded  the  disciples  to  make  the  peop^  to  sit 
GOwn  upon  the  grass  ',  and  to  place  them  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By 
this  method,  all  confusion  was  avoided,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rendered 
more  easy :  besides,  the  miraculous  operation  was  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  multitude ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  them  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of 
hand.  Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  and  distributed  them  to  the  apostles, 
who  acain  distributed  to  the  people.  *'lliis  small  supply  of  provision  was  perceived 
to  multiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as  they  were  ministering 
them  to  the  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people  tnemselves,  who,  in  all  probability, 
saw  the  small  fragments  of  bread  or  fish,  with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly 
increase  while  they  held  them  in  their  hands ;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  sufficient  was  still  lefi  for  others  who  might  come  after  them.**  *  In 
this  miracle  "there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception.  Two  vast 
multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  accidentally  collected  together,  could  not 
all  have  been  confederates ;  and,  as  for  any  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples 
alone,  the  thing  was  palpably  impossible.  Food,  naturally  sufficient  for  five 
thousand  men  only  (women  and  children  being  excluded),  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
weiffht  to  each  man,  would  considerably  exceed  two  tons.  To  convey  this  food 
to  uie  place  where  the  multitude  was  assembled,  would  at  the  least  require  two 
stout  carts.  But  these  carts  could  not  be  brought  unseen  to  the  place  of  meeting ; 
and  if  the  people  had  merely  seen  the  disciples  serving  them  with  the  food  from  the 
carts  (which  they  clearly  must  have  done,  had  such  an  action  ever  really  taken 

'  Wakefield's  Internal  JBvidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 

■  Uatt  xiv.  15—21. ;  Ifark  vL  35—44.  ;  John  vi.  S— 13. 

'  The  observation  of  the  evangelist  {Now  there  was  much  grass  in  thsplaeSy  John  vi  9.), 
not  only  shows  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  miracle,  but  also  indicates  the  time  when 
it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  per- 
fection in  Syria.    Macknight,  in  loc. 

*  Townsend*s  New  Testament  arranged,  &c.  vol.  L  p.  260. 
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place),  nothing  could  hare  persuaded  tbem  tbat  a  miracle  bad  been  wrought,  and 
that  they  had  all  been  fed  from  onljr  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  which  some  one 
happened  to  have  brought  with  him  in  a  wallet.  Collusion,  therefore,  in  the  present 
instance  is  manifestly  impossible.  Equally  impossible  also  is  deception.  No  sleight 
of  handf  no  dexterity  of  juggling,  could  convince  a  fasting  multitude  that  they  bad 
all  eaten  and  were  satisfied.  Hunger  would  be  too  potent  for  imposture.  Not  a 
single  man,  woman,  or  child,  would  be  persuaded  that  they  had  eaten  a  hearty 
meal,  if,  all  the  while,  they  had  received  no  sustenance.**'  Moreover,  after  the 
multitude  had  eaten,  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments, 
which  was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food ;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  After  this,  can  there  be  the  least 
room  for  incredulity  P 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which  they  were 
BO  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet  promised  by  the  Al- 
mightv  to  succeed  Moses  (Deut.  zviii.  15.),  and  the^  were  desirous  to  make  him  a 
king,  because  the  Messiah  (according  to  their  notions)  was  entitled  to  the  same 
sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  to  rule  over  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had 
done.  Tins  circumstance  is  a  further  proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it 
had  made  on  every  person's  mind  who  had  witnessed  it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day, 
Jesus  Christ  being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still 
ama2ed  at  the  miracle  waich  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being  sensible 
only  of  its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. This  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but  also  gives  it  additional 
dignity,  by  exnibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chiefly  had  in  view  in  performing  it, 
viz.  his  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong 
evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  or 
quite  eight  thousand  persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2500  or  3000), 
and  which  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  of  four  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

3.  Equally  remarkabie  are  the  cirewnstances  attending  the  Rbcovbbt  op  Simon 
Pbt£E*8  wirB*8  MOTHBB  TBOM  rBVBR  (Matt.  viil.  14,  15.;  Mark  v.  29 — 31.;  Luke 
iv.  38,  39.),  and  the  Hbalino  of  thb  Pabalttig  (Matt.  ix.  2—8. ;  Mark  ii.  3 — 12. ; 
Lttke  V.  18 — 26.),  which  are  such  as  to  convince  ever^  reasonable  person. 

[i.]  The  healing  of  Peter*s  mother-in-law  of  a  violent  fever,  so  far  as  the  proof 
of  the  miracle  is  concerned,  is  related  in  the  same  terms  by  the  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke.  '*  In  the  description  of  the  fever,  there  is  displayed  that 
substantial  agreement  with  circumstantial  variety,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  testimony  when  derived  from  different  mdividuals,  of  different  characters 
or  professions.  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  non-medical  men,  merely  say,  that  she  was 
sick  of  a  fever  \  but  Luke,  the  physician,  tells  us  what  kind  of  fever  it  was,  em- 
])loying  the  technical  language.  He  says  that  it  was  a  great  fever^  or,  as  we  should 
calf  it,  a  severe  or  violent  fever.*  But  fevers  often  have  their  periods  of  sponta- 
neous cessation,  called  critical  periods ;  and  the  objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  cure,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  entered  Peter*s 
house  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  fever  had  quitted  his  mother-in-law.  But 
this  objection  is  set  at  rest  by  certain  words  which  follow,  and  which,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  of  which  observers,  however  different  in  character 
or  profession,  could  not  take  different  vievrs,  stand  alike  in  all  these  Gospels.  She 
is  stated,  when  the  fever  left  her  on  Christ^s  rebuking  it,  immediately  to  nave  risen, 
and  to  have  mir^lered  unto  them,  that  is,  served  or  waited  on  the  famdy  and  on  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Kow  all  who  know  anything  of  fevers,^  and  especially  of  the 
fevers  of  such  a  climate  as  Judea^  know  that  to  have  done  this  immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  the  fever  (whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by  human  art)  was  sn  im- 
possibility. Days,  or  even  weeks,  must  have  elapsed  before  strength  could  have 
been  restored  so  as  to  admit  of  this.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  not  only  did  the 
fever  cease  when  Jesus  Christ  rebuked  it ;   but  that  Peter's  mother-in-law  was 


»  Faber*s  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  p.  241. 

*  It  is  the  custom  of  physicians  to  divide  fwers  into  the  severe  and  mild  kinds :  T^ 
fiiyauf  rt  ical  iiuep^  wvprriy,     Galen  on  Fevers,  book  i.  c.  1 . 

*  The  fever  prevailing  in  the  climate  of  Judea  is  the  bilious  remittent,  very  violent* 
very  dangerous,  and  even  more  exhausting  than  our  typhus. 
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* 
instantly  restored  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  onlj  almighty  power  could  at 
once  have  imparted."  ^ 

[ii.]  The  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his 
fame.  Thd  manner  in  which  they  presented  the  sictk  of  the  palsy  is  unparalleled, 
andf  at  the.  same  time,  shows  the  confidence  they  placed  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic,  and  of  the  four  men  who  bore  him  on 
his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  eould  not  come  nieh  because  of  Ae  multitude,  they  went 
up  on  the  AouM-top,  and  uncovered  the  roofoC  tne  apartment  where  Jeeus  was :  and' 
Vfhen  they  had  brolten  it  up,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tding,  with  his  couch,  into 
the  midst  be/ore  Jesus.  The  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  paralytic  is  still 
more  striking.  Jesus  began  with  the  remission  of  his  sins  (which  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  of  the  man  s  petition)  without  saying  anything  of  his  malady,  with 
which  boUi  he  and  his  supporters  were  wholly  affected.  Jesus  seeing  their  faith, 
saith  unto  the  sich  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  But 
there  were  certain  of  the  Scnbee  and  Pharisees  sitting  &ere ;  and,  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,  they  said  wiAin  themselves.  This  man  blasphemeth.  This  secret  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  any  such  thing  before  the  event :  Jesus,  after  reply mg  to  the  reasonings  in  their 
hearts,  comnuinded  the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  wuk.  And  immediatblt  he 
rose  up  before  them  all,  and  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  oum 
house  rlorifying  God.  The  astonishinff  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the  admira* 
tion  of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed.  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

4.  While  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  served  to  convey  his  instructions  with  the  greater  meaning  and 
dignity. 

To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  religion,  strengthened  by  age^ 
and  sanctioned  oy  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to  substitute  good  prin* 
ciples  in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter'of  great  delicacy,  and  will  always  require  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great  olyect  of  the  parables  of  Jesus :  it 
was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole  ministry,  and,  with  infimte  propriety,  entered 
into  his  miracles.  The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  his  pexw>n,  among^  other 
things,  made  it  necessary  that  be  should  work  miracles.  There  were  also  prejudiced 
BO  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of  miracles 
could  DC  supposed  to  combat  them  with  anv  probability  of  success,  and  against 
which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  Tnat  calamities  are  always  the  offspring 
of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to 
indulge ;  and  the  Jews,  in  tiie  time  of  Cnrist,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this 
prejudice.  We  are  told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jesus  under 
this  influence,  telling  him  of  certain  Gralilseans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.)  ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger 
and  absurdity  of  the  error  by  a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a  man 
who  had  been  bom  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  ashed 
him.  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind f  (John  ix.  1,  2.) 
Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difiiculty,  by  giving  him  the  use  of  his  sisht.  He 
did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Miracles  were  a  part  of  nis  work, 
and  his  compassion  always  prompted  him ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraor* 
dinary  interposition,  and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  effectual  expedient 
for  forcing  an  access  to  hearts  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 

The  MiKAcix  ov  Grvnro  Sight  to  ths  Mah  who  had  bbbk  bobh  blind,  related 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Oospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  miracles 
wrought  by  Chnst,  on  account  of  tHe  reluctant  but  distinct  testimony  to  its  reality, 
which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  (though 
without  success)  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have  en- 
ibled  them  to  question  or  deny  it 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on  the  ^und 
that  there  is  a  gradation  in  it  which  does  not  suit  with  a  supernatural  operation  or 
miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  instantemeity  in  its  performance,  and 
independeTice  on  second  causes) ;  and  as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and 
,  — 

I  I>r.  Brown*s  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  225, 226* 
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• 
licentioas  infidel  has  been  adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  bj  later  oppoaen  of 
reyelation,  it  demands  a  distinct  examination. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  nairatiTe  in  queation^  the 
noble  simpHcitj  of  wlidch,  together  with  its  circumstantialitj,  and  the  natural  and 
graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  are  all  so  maftj  proofs  of 
the  credibilitj  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  —  we  proceed  to  ofier  some  remarks  on 
this  mirade. 

[i.]  In  the  FiRST  place,  then,  the  man  on  whom  it  was  performed  had  not  become 
blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  mu  eertainly  bam  bUmL  All  who 
knew  hun  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  become  rerj  ffenerall/  known  by  sitting 
and  begginff  on  the  public  road.  His  parents,  as  we  shafi  afterwards  hare  oocaaon 
to  take  notice,  affirmed  the  same  to  toe  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  dis- 
pleasure,  and  did  not  care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  suppress. 

[ii.]  Secondly^  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be.  restored  to  his  sight  as  some  others 
did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind.  Thus,  there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  on 
his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  hayinff  sent  him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  did  not 
wait  for  his  return  to  receiye  the  glory  of  such  a  mii«cle ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on 
receiving  sight,  did  not  know  who  the  person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he 
had  gone.    Tbere  was  therefore  no  possibility  of  cdlusion  in  the  transaction. 

[iii.J  Thirdly^  the  yery  question  proposed  by  the  discii^es,  which  occasioned 
the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blinaness  was  from  his  oirth ;  but  the  answer, 
as  wc  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformable  to  their  notions,  or  to  those 
of  the  Jews,  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  eyer  haye  en- 
tered their  minds,  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did 
not  attribute  the  natural  defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  proyidence,  but 
added,  that  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  wmt  him,  and  also  to  manifest 
his  works,  that  this  man  was  bom  blind,  in  order  to  be  cured.  Who  eyer  spoke 
thus  ?  For,  let  it  be  obseryed,  that  Christ  diA  not  speak  thus  after  the  success,  but 
exposed  hinuelf  to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men)  by  him»  who^ 
he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of  his  mission. 

[iv.]  In  the  FOUMTH  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the  man  sight ; 
he  laboured  under  an  incuri^le  blindness.  The  opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
which  is  called  a  adaraet,  and  the  imperfect  or  periodioal  guUa  aerenoy  which  does 
not  wholly  deprive  of  sight,  or  only  at  certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye  that 
in  some  cases  admit  of  a  cure,  which  depends  upon  a  yariety  of  ])recatttion8,  pre- 
parations, and  remedies,  that  (if  successful)  take  effect  only  with  time,  and  in  most 
cases  yery  imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind.  Though  a  cataract  may  be  reduced,  or 
an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total  blindness,  when  inve- 
terate and  from  the  birth,  is  mciKrahUn  Such  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
every  age.  Aristotle  ^  (whom  we  quote  only  ss  a  witness  to  tne  sentiments  of  his 
own  time]|  declares  that  it  is  imposnUe  for  omo  horn  blind  to  receive  sight  The 
Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  prmciple  generally  known.  «S^'fic«  ike  world  b^an^ 
they  said,  it  was  never  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  bom  lUind, 
(John  ix.  32.)  Medical  men  in  modem  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
continued  firom  the  birtk^  that  was  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Such  being  the 
circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that  clay  put  on  his  eyes 
should  restore  him  to  sight  P  Could  any  one  have  framed  such  an  expedient,  so 
improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  desired,  so  proper  for  destroying  the  sight,  if 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  had  not  employed  it,  and  imparted  the  requi- 
aite  virtue  to  it  ?'  Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  bom  blmd, 
and  had  continued  so  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him ;  that  he  should  obey  him  so  punctually  j  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  public  ridicule,  by  carrying  the  clay  on  his  eyes,  and  causing  himself  to  be  con- 


»  Cited  by  Casaubon  on  John  ix.  1.  (Critic.  Sacr.  lom.  vil.  part  iii.  p.  187.)  Other 
passages  from  ancient  classic  authors  ore  adduced  by  Wetstcin,  on  John  ix.  1.  Nor.  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  902. 

*  For  the  reason  why  Jesns  Christ  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  give  this  man  sigbl, 
see  p.219.  suprtL 
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duoted  to  the  pod  of  Siloam,  with  the  hopes  of  being  regtored  to  his  sight  ?  Is  not 
such  a  docility  truly  astonishing  ?  And  how  ooold  any  such  thing  be  imagined  on 
his  part  before  it  happened  ? 

[v.]  Lastly^  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  that  can 
well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we  should  not  hare  given 
credit  to  so  surprising  a  relation,  till  we  had  inquired  who  the  man  was  on  whom  it 
was  said  to  have  been  wrought P  Whether,  m  fact,  he  had  been  bom  blind? 
Whether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him  ?  And  whether  it 
afterwards  i^pearea  that  he  really  was  cured  P  All  these  inquiries  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  ourselves,  or  have  been  well  informed  that  they  had  been  made 
by  credible  people,  before  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  we  would 
have  made  these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  made 
by  those  who  lived  at  that  time?  or  that  thev  would  have  admitted  that  wonderful 
fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have  done  P  Now  we  know  that  these  very 
inquiries  were  made  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  terminated  in  full  proof. 
They  sent  for  his  parents,  who  declared  that  their  son  was  born  blind.  He  was 
himself  interrogated,  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  ultimately  cast  out  of 
the  synagogue ;  and,  after  examining  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  On  Uie  one  side 
there  appears  nothing  but  passion  and  calumny ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is 
simple,  sincere,  coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of 
the  rharisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident,  and 
added  ^at  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  ftom  it,  if  it  had  been 
possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable  —  We  know  that  God 
heareth  not  tinners  —  since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind,     I/this  man  were  not  of  Qod^  he  could  do  nothing 
(John  ix.  31— 33.)' 

5.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  preceding  miracle  is  that  wrought  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  apostle  Peter  in  company  with  John,  on  a  Man  who  hab  bbbn  lamb  fbom  his 
BiBTH ;  and  which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  every 
mark  of  veracity  and  genuineness.  AU  the  circumstances  are  so  connected  toge- 
ther, and  so  inseparable, — ^e  place,  the  time,  and  the  persons,  all  conrespond  toge- 
ther with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  admit  a  part  without  being  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  whole.    In  this  miracle,  the  reader  will  take  notice,  — 

Pi.]  FinsT,  of  the  fublicitt  of  the  lame  man^s  person  and  condition. 

Be  had  been  lame  from  bis  birth,  and  was  then  forty  years  old.  He  was,  more- 
over, wdl  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  carried  daily  to 
that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most  frequented  to  receive  alms.  The  time  of  the 
day  when  the  miracle  was  performed  was  tnat  of  public  prater,  when  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  offered,  when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present,  who 
were  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  city. 

tii.]  Secondly,  of  the  mabneb  in  which  the  miracle  was  wrought. 
t  was  instantaneous^  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not  only  walk, 
but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified  his  gratitude  to 
Peter  and  John. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  of  the  sbtbbb  bxamibatiob  which  the  transaelion  underwent 
Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  ecdesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interrogated  respecting  the 
fact.  They  assert  the  reality  of  the  miracle ;  they  declare  that  it  was  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  iTazareth  that  the  man  was  made  whole  —  of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers 
had  crucified.  What  discoveries  do  the  chief  priests  make  P  The  apostles  are  in 
their  hands.  The  man  who  had  been  lame  is  himself  standing  by.  They  are  vested 
with  full  power,  as  magistrates,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  If  there  be 
deceit,  it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards five  thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  GoApel  in  consequence 


*  CUparede's  Considerations  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  part  iL  ch.  4.    See  also 
Dr.  Brown's  J>efenoe  of  Revelation,  pp.  242— 246, 
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of  what  tbdj  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases^  there  are  three 
remarkable  examples  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  during  his  personal  ministry  is  not  related ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  6.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were  other 
instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  recorded  were 
certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  Raibiho  or  thb  Dauohteb  of  Jaixcs  to  Lm  is  recorded  hy  ikree 
of  ike  evangelists  (Matt.  iz.  18 — 26. ;  Mark  v.  22 — 43. ;  Luke  viii.  41— ^6.)«  osid 
ike  circumstances  related  by  them  are  in  aimott  every  point  exacUy  the  same. 

Jainis  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Prostrating 
himself  at  nis  feet,  Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  heal  his  daughter, 
"who  was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his  request,  and  on  his  way  was 
followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  different  kind  was  performed  at  that 
moment  (for  all  the  three  evangelists  have  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the 
house  of  Jairus),  by  the  instantaneous  cure  of  an  inyeterate  disease,  in  a  person  who 
only  secretly  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multitude  when  the  person 
who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what  she  had  done. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  by  his  servants  that  his  daughter  was 
dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning  our  Lord,  whose  visit  to  his 
house  they  then  considered  as  completely  unnecessary  and  useless.'^  Our  Lord, 
aware  of  this  messaget  encouraged  Jairus  notwithstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went 
steadily  on  towards  his  house,  with  the  multitude  attending  him.  All  the  customary 
and  noisy  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  already  begun ;  and  our  Lord  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  forth  fully 
prepared  to  attest  to  the  people  without  the  certainty  of  the  death,  after  having  heard 
with  scorn  what  they  Considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  what  our  Lord  in- 
tended as  an  intimation  of  the  maid*s  immediate  restoration  to  life.  Putting  them 
forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  him  the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead 
youn^  woman,  and  three  of  his  disciples ;  a  sufficient  number  to  witness  and  relate 
the  circumstances  of  her  restoration.  Li  their  presence  **  her  spirit  came  again,**  at 
our  Lord^s  command.  The  effect  was  instantly  produced  by  his  alnughty  word; 
and  was  verified  to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately 
receiving  food,  as  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  life  and  health.  The  event  was 
understood  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  iJie  evangelist  Matthew  relates,  ^  that 
the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  aU  the  land.**  (Matt.  ix.  26.)  The  person 
in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  sufficiently  distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  to  render  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attention ; 
and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  aspect  of  the  most 
natural  and  unexepected  occurrences,  which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by 
human  contrivance  nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight^  no  circumstance  was  want- 
ing, either  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostenta- 
tion or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity.* 

7.  To  the  circumstances  of  the  Raising  of  thjs  vVn>ow*s  Son  fkom  thb  Dbad, 
AT  Kain  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.),  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  r^er^  as  illustrating 


J  Matthew's  narrative  might  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have  been  dead  when 
Jairus  first  addressed  our  L^rd,  if  it  were  not  obvious  that,  omitting  several  circumstances, 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  he  licgins  his  relation  at  the  time  when  the 
father  knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  places  the  circumstances  in  his  narrative  after  that 
time. 

*  Sir  H.  M.  WeIlwood*s  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Bevelations,  pp.  416 — 
418. 
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ike  henevolenee  of  Jews  ChriiO  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we  may 
notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  was  performed. 

Christ  was  coming  from  Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant  of  the  cen- 
turion. On  approMhinff  the  gate  of  the  citj,  he  met  the  funeral  procession.  The 
fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputable.  **  The  widowed  mother 
of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in  performing  these  melancholy  rites :  the 
proofs  of  death  must  have  been  sadly  satisfactory,  berore  she  proceedea  to  pay  this 
last  debt  of  parental  tenderness.**  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  her  townsmen  were  acoompanjing  the  widowed  mother  thidier,  besides 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum.  It 
was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  circumstances  of 
greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  where  the  facts  related  were  more 
easy  to  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially 
when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  this  miracle  was  immediately  spread  through  all 
the  adjacent  country.  Jesus  came  and  touched  the  bievy  on  whicn  the  corpse  was 
laid  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ; 
and  they  thatlktre  him  stood  still.  And  he  said^  Young  man^  I  eay  unto  thee.  Arise  t 
And  he  that  teas  dead  sat  up  and  heean  to  epeak ;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 
And  there  came  a  fear  on  all;  ana  they  glorified  Ood,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has 
risen  up  among  us,  and  Ood  hath  visited  his  people.  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth 
throughout  allJudtsa,  and  throughout  the  region  round  about,  ^Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  Rbsubbbctiom  of  Lazabus  is  related  (John  xi.)  more  minutely  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  miracles,  and  from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances 
related,  it  acquires  additional  interest  and  publicity, 

[i.l  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  m  Fenea  (whither  he  had  gone,  a  persecu- 
tion being  raised  by  the  Jews),  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  an  express  to  him,  with 
this  message,— Zord^  he  whom  thouhvest  is  sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence, 
he  remained  two  dajs  longer  in  the  same  pl&ce,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples,  Let 
us  return  into  Judeta ;  Lazarus  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into  Bethany,  he 
found  that  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (John  xi.  6,  7.  17.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Persea  he  said  to  his  apostles,  Lazarus  is 
dead :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lszarus  had  been  in  the 
grave  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of  the  journey 
from  Oatilee  to  Bethany,  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay  the  miracle  be« 
came  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  determined. 

[iL]  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourable  for 
promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where  the  miracle  might 
be  charged  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  prejudices  were  triumphant,  ^or 
was  it  laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be  suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance 
of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that  must  be 
viewed  m  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  destroys  all  suspicions  of  any  secret 
concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  transaction ; 
as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  nttest  for  finding  access  to  their  minds.  By 
this  time,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  receiving  the  consolatory  visits  of  their 
neighbours  and  friends : — Biany  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to 
comfort  them  concerning  their  brother.  Jesus  himself  approadies,  and  mingles  with 
the  company  as  a  mourner  and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also 
weepinor,  wno  had  followed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
trouhlea.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  affecting  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he 
felt  it  ^  Jesus  wept;  and  the  r^ity  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not  fail 
to  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutinv  from  the  malice  of  some 
of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  whtdi  caused  them  to  insinuate  a  defect  in  the 
power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  —  Some  of  them  said.  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened 
the  efes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  diedf 

[ill.]  At  length  thev  arrive  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave;  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it^ 
which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted  bis  miraculous  power  only 
in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.    This  stone  might  be  removed  by 
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tbe  hand  of  man :  therefore  Jesus  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  This  cirenmstanee 
would  excite  the  greater  attention,  as  the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution 
of  this  command  (ver.  39.)  most  evidentljr  shows  that  death  had  indubiiabfy  taken 
place ;  and  from  the  time  he  had  been  buried,  especiallj  under  the  influence  of  so 
warm  a  dimate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  or  mortuity  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded.  Ko  human  means,  however,  could  raise  Lazarus : 
Jesus,  therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power ;  and  after  a  short  prayer,  which 
was  expressly  intended  for  the  specUUors,  As  cried  with  a  loud  vaiee^  Lazarru^ 
come  forth  I  And  he  that  was  dead  came  fortkt  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave 
dothee,^  That  all  present  m^ht  have  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  5[  the 
miracle  which  had  thus  been  wrought,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  looee  him  and 
let  him  go, 

[iv.]  The  witneseee  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered.  Though  some 
of  those  who  had  come  to  mourn  with  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  the  fnends  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that  others  were  not 
friendly  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  these,  however,  bavins  witnessed  the 
transaction,  believed  on  him ;  but  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples, 
though  they  found  it  impossible  to  reject  or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been 
wrought,  went  their  way  to  the  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done. 
The  rharisees  themselves  could  not  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were 
interested  in  denying  it.  A  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  con- 
vened. They  did  venture  to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  The  consideration  of  Lazarus  and  of  his  sisters, 
who  were  not  mean  persons, —  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  persons 
of  distinction,  and  who  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  return, — and 
the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle  which  they  were 
desirous  of  suppressing,  —  all  these  circumstances  augmented  their  indignation 
against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  terminate  his 
miracles.  They  said.  What  do  we^  for  thie  man  doth  many  miracle*  f  If  we  let 
him  ihne  alone^  aU  men  wiU  believe  on  him :  and  the  Romans  wiU  come  and  take  awag 
both  owr  place  and  nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it  might  be 
added  that,  afler  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days  before  the  passover, 
Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters ;  and  much 
people  of  the  Jews  knew  that  he  was  at  Bethany,  and  tkey  came  from  Jenualem 
thiAer,  not  for  Jesus*  sake  onty,  but  that  (hey  might  see  Jdusarue  ajuo  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead,  But  the  chief  prieete  consuued  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  to 
death  i  becauee  that  by  reason  of  Urn  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on 
Jesus.  (John  xiL  1, 2.  9 — 11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and 
their  belief  in  Christ,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's  resurrection, 
which  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to  death  shows  the  desperation  to 
which  the  publidty  of  the  miracle  drove  them.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also 
one  reason  why,  on  the  following  day,  much  people  tiUU  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the 
passover)  when  they  keard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem  took  branches  of  palm' 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried.  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel^  that 
Cometh  in  Ms  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people,  Oierefore,  tkat  was  with  him  wJien  he 
called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  kim  from  the  dead,  babb  bbcobjx    Foe 

'  The  qnestion  has  been  asked.  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave  who  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  ?  To  this  inqniiy  of  the  unbeliever  a  satisfactoiy  answer  may  be  returned. 
We  learn  firom  Josephns,  and  also  from  snch  travellers  as  hare  visited  Palestine,  that  the 
Jewish  sepnlchres  were  generally  caves  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore, 
as  they  did  not  make  use  of  coffins  in  buying  their  dead,  generallv  placed  their  bodies 
in  niches,  cat  into  the  sides  of  these  caves  or  rooms.  This  form  of  the  Jewish  sepulchres 
affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty.  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  Lazams  walked  out  of  the  sepulchre;  but  that  Mog  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised 
himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  then,  putting  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell, 
slid  down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  do,  notwithstanding  his 
arms  were  swathed  with  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly,  when 
he  thus  came  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  rat  him  go, — which  circnm- 
stance  plainly  indicates  that  the  evangelist  Imew  that  Laaams  could  not  walk  till  he  was 
unboond.    3Caoknight*B  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  175. 
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TBU  0AU8B,  the  people  met  him,  for  thai  they  heard  that  he  had  done  thie  ndracU. 
The  Pharieeee,  iMtrefore,  said  amoi^  ihenueloes.  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing, 
hy  your  threateninffs  or  excommunications  P  Behold,  the  world  it  gone  after  him,— 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  becoming  his  disciples.  (John  zii.  IS,  18. 17^19.) 
Is  it  ponible  to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner 
related  by  the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  it  P  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important  circum« 
stances  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration  P  And  can  a  more 
natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and  triumph  than  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  witnesses,  and  which  the  whole  multitude  alreadj 
believed  to  be  a  true  miracle  P 

[v.]  It  has  every  character  of  a  miracle }  for  it  woe  seniiNe  and  easy  to  he 
observed,  Lazarus  bad  been  dead,  he  was  alive ; — two  facts  which,  tidcen  separately, 
are  of  the  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which  many  persons  had  the  utmost 
certainty.  It  teas  instantaneously  and  pMiay  performed  h^ore  credible  witnesses. 
On  Chnst  saying,  Lazarus,  come  forth!  Lazarua  resumed  life ;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  especiidly  of  adversaries^  is  the  moat  explicit  that  can  be  ima- 
gined or  desired. — it  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The  effect  has  no  affinity 
m  nature  with  the  sisn  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physical 
proportion  u  there,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words,  -—  Lazarus,  come  forth  f  Lastly,  the  end  ufos  important,  for  it  was  to 
attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  GocL^ 

IX.  But  the  most  remwrkaUe  mii^cle  of  all  is  the  kesurbectiok 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  wliich  lies  at  the  Terj  foundation  of 
Christianity.     If  this  fails,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  main- 
tained, or  may  be  preyed  to  be  false.     If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  is  our  preaching  vain^  your  faith  also  in  vain, 
(1  Cor.  XT.  14.)     On  tbe  o^er  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine 
mis^on  and  authority  of  the  Founder  of  our  holy  reli^on  are  esta- 
blished.     To  this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate 
Eroof,  which  was  to  cooviiioe  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  professed 
imself  to  be,  — the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     If  we 
peruse  the  hirtory  of  that  event,  we  must  conclude  either  that  he 
arose,  or  that  his  oisoiples  stole  his  body  away.  The  more  we  ccmsider 
the  latter  alternative,  the  more  impossible  it  appears.     Every  time, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ  attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked 
his  credit  on  its  accomplishment ;  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that 
would  have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.     The  same  remark  is  ap« 
plicable  to  his  predictions ;  had  any  one  of  them  failed,  that  great 
character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  received  an  indelible 
stain.     Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is  not  one  on  which  he  and  his 
disciples  laid  greater  stress  than  that  of  his  resurrection.     So  fire-* 
quentiy,  indeed,  had  Christ  publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again 
on  the  third  day,  tiiat  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  were  acquainted  with  this  prediction ;  and,  being  in  power, 
used  every  passible  means  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  or  any  imposi-^ 
Hon  on  the  public  in  that  affair. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  connder  it  with  a 
litde  more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  We 
shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  Declarations 
eoncermi^  his  ai^roaohing  death  and  resurrection;  secondly,  the 
EnPEHCB  VOB  THB  Fact,  famished  by  the  testimofiy  of  adversaries 
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to  the  Christian  Name  and  Fait/i ;  thirdly,  the  Character  OF  THE* 
Apostlbs  by  whom  its  reality  is  attested;  and,  lastly,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrought  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  of  Christ  after 
the  Vikj  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His  resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  Declarations  of 
Christ  himself  concerning  his  approaching  death  and  re- 
surrection. 

[i.]  All  the  evangelists  unanimonslj  relate,  that  Christ  repeatedly  announced 
the  circumstances  of  bia  death  and  resurrection  to  his  disciples.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  yery  prophetic  declarations  are  frequently  inter- 
mixed, either  with  such  circumstances  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into 
any  man*s  mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with  one 
another;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary  conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy, 
that  delights  in  the  invention  of  fables.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelists should  have  invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  sufferings 
ttkKt  should  certainly  befall  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before  made  that  noble 
confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  disciples,  —  Thau  art  the  Christ,  the  Sou 
of  the  livifig  Ood;  and  that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that 
extraordinary  promise  of  his,  —  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and 
blood  has  not  revealed  ii  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And} say  also 
unto  thee.  Thai  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  roch  will  I  buHd  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 — 18.)  Immediately  after,  Christ 
roretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer  from  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added, 
that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said.  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord!  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
instead  of  approving  this  expression  of  hb  affectionate  concern  for  him,  severely 
reproved  his  indiscretion  in  these  words :  —  Get  thee  behind  me,  Saian ;  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that.be  of  Ood,  but  those  that  be  oj 
mtn.  (Matt.  xvi.  21—23.)  This  history  seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere ;  and 
that  mixture  of  circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  relation 
with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man.  Peter's 
confession  was  excellent ;  and  the  promise  nuide  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary; 
nay,  the  very  expression  of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult :  but,  above 
all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  severely  the  great  zeal  mani- 
fested by  Peter  for  his  person ;  and  it  does  not  seem  very  natural  that  he,  who  said 
unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar»jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  his  church,  should  almost  immediately  after  say  to  him,  —  Oet  thee  behind  me, 
Saian.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force  of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  agreement 
of  those  circumstances,  which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in 
one  and  the  same  recitid.  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark  is,  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  really  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection  before  he  had  suffered 
the  former,  and  before  the  latter  had  taken  effect. 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  verjr  day  before  his  passion,  did  such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  done 
before,  and  which,  doubtless,  will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  me- 
morial of  that  death  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  suffering.  He  foretold  that 
he  should  suffer  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ; 
which  yet  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  another 
place.  But  he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would  have  diverted  him 
from  that  death :  therefore  he  considered  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind.  And  with  what 
happy  consequences  could  his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  to  have  been 
immediately  followed  hj  his  resurrection  ? 

Jesus,  then,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  then  voluntarily  suffered 
it.  He  conmianded  that  it  should  be  commemorated,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation.  He  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  commemorated :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would  infallibly  come 
to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  its  ever 
happening.    He  did  not  say  that  they  should  commemorate  his  death  only  till  he 
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rofle  again,  bat  until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  be  should 
speediTj  rise  again,  and  that  a(Ver  his  resurrection  be  should  depart,  in  order  to  re- 
turn again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.]  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the  evangelists  had  wholly 
invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist ;  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
doctrine  and  a.  practice.  It  is  very  difficult  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be 
concerted  hf  toe  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  impose  a 
sensible  pnctice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  were  a  speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  confounded  at  the  death 
of  their  Master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  entertained  that 
he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  —  persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man ;  —  that  diey 
should  invent  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  make 
Christ  utter  these  words  —  This  is  my  body^  which  is  given  for  you ;  This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20.)  ;—>  words  that  implied  something 
new  and  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul  have  unanimously  re- 
corded, though  without  any  mutual  compact,  as  appears  by  the  trifling  variation 
that  occurs  in  their  recital  of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat^  be  the  greatest  instance 
of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the  least  idea  of 
inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eucharist.  The  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  it  IS  this,  that  Christ  foresaw  his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntarily.  Now,  if 
he  foresaw  that  he  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  death,  he 
then  either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did  not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not 
foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  disciples?  What  was  it  that 
he  promised  them  ?  Or  what  did  he  propose  to  himself  by  nis  death  P  Why  did  he 
not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  disciples?  What 
did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  memorial  of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were 
always  to  remain  under  the  power  of  death  ?  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should  rise 
again,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  himself  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  but  only  on  the  experience  be  had  already  made  of  that  power  which  had 
restored  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead;  for  he  could  not 
think  his  own  miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise  again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to 
be  true ;  and  if  he  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true,  his  miracles  must  of  necessity 
have  really  been  true,  because  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and  illu- 
sion, at  least  with  respect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus  Christ  could  never 
imagine  that  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  an- 
other, besides  women  and  children ;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made  Peter 
walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  if  all  these  things  had  not  really  been  true. 

[v.jl  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who  considers 
that  It  was  on  this  very  account  that  the  ohief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointed  a 
watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre,  and  commanded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  iS'tr, 
said  they  to  Pilate,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  teas  yetaUve^  After 
three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  oomeby  night  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the 
people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  so  &e  tost  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first, 
PUate  saith  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch ;  go  your  way,  mahe  it  as  sure  as  ytm  can.  So. 
they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  the  watch,  (Matt. 
xzvit.  63—66.)  This,  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  show,  was  such  a  matter 
of  lact,  as  the  disciples  neither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  opposition  to  the  nublic 
knowledge  which  every  one  had  of  it ;  and  which,  besides,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  event.  For  whence  originated  the  report  which 
was  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the 
body  of  Jesus,  if  they  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre  ?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it  not  been  to  prevent 
the  disciples  from  propagating  the  report  that  he  was  risen  fn)m  the  dead  ?  And  if 
Christ  really  believed  that  he  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but 
upon  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  miracles  to  be 
ime,  if  they  had  been  false.    Thus  it  ^>pean,  that  the  connection  of  all  thoae  dr- 
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cuntBlanocB  fomus  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  moral  demoDstration^  whieli  cannot  but  con- 
yince  any  juat  and  reasonable  person. 

2«  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
concerning  bis  death  and  resurrection^  let  us  now  proceed  to  investi* 
gate  the  Evidence  fou  that  Fact. 

The  credibilitj  of  the  Gospel  historians  respecting  common  facts  (vk  hare  al- 
ready seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  adyersaries.  Now  their  evidence, 
that  Jesns  really  died  upon  the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  go- 
vernor of  Jttdsea,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances  relative 
to  his  seizure,  his  puolic  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and  his  crucifixion  are  minutely 
specified.  Various  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  discourses,  &c.  are  set  down. 
The  chief  rulers  in  tne  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Roman  governor 
himself,  are  mentioned  as  parties  concerned.  The  publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  chief  dty  m  the  nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn 
festival,  (when  multitudes  assembled  from  several  different  countries,  and  from 
every  part  of  Judaea,)  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon  the  cross  \  his 
being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  wiu  his  spear,  and  blood  and  water 
evidently  flowing  from  the  wound  ',  are  incontestable  proofs  that  death  must  have 
previously  taken  plaee.  To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official 
testimony  of  the  Koman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected  himself  to  accusation 
if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who  would  be  the  more  exact  in  it  as  the  soldiers, 
**  seeing  that  he  was  dead  already  ',  brake  not  his  legs.**  Pilate,  also,  who  was  in- 
timidated, by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to  consent  to  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of  having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he 
was  really  dead.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  remove 
the  corpse  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.^ 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  been  plotting 
the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take  care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the 
body  was  taken  down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely 
with  linen  doth,  as  was  the  custom  in  JudsBa^  if  there  had  been  anv  remains  of 
life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepulchre, 
unable  to  stir  from  before  six  o  clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was  well  known, 
and  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and  companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it 
before  his  powerful  enemies,  in  the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after, 
and  even  they  did  not  deny  it.*  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  ofiendeid  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  to  prevent  die  removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  uudesignedlv  drew 
from  them  a  clear  proof  that  they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease. 
While  his  body  waa  in  die  sepulchre,  ^*  they  mid  to  PHate^  Sir^  we  remember  thai 
thai  deceiver  eaidy  while  be  was  YET  AUFE,  After  three  days  I  wiU  rise  againy 
This  implies  their  full  persuasion  that  he  waa  really  noi  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  tor  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  stealing  the  corpse, 
and  from  deceiving  &e  people  by  pretending  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  does 
also  involve  their  being  convinced  t^t  he  was  then  irtdy  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  uicient  history  in  general,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubtinj^  but  that  tlie  bodv  of  Jesus  was  deposited,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepulchre  of 
Jos^h  of  Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock',  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever  been  laid 


>  Mark  xv.  S5.  84.  37. 

'  John  xix.  84,  85.  **  The  water  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  senim.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  mndi  serum  in  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  torture."  See  Grotias,  L'Enfant, 
and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  the  text, 

■  Ver.  33. 

*  Mark  xv.  48 — 45.,  which  shows  that  he  had  then  been  some  time  dead.  See  the 
Greek,  la  Clerc's  Harmony,  and  Archbishop  Kewcome*s  note. 

■  John  xix.  38 — 40.,  xL  44.,  xx.  6,  7. 

*  Acts  IL  1.  14.  &C.  "  Matt,  xxvii.  68—66. 

*  Matt  xxvil  60.  ;  Mark  xv.  46. ;  Luke  xziiL  63. ;  John  xix.  41. 
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before.^  Kor  is  there  anv  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  that  this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees,  who  would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  precau- 
tion would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  their  reouest  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers  ', 
as  large  as  thej  choee,  was  placed  before  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from 
beinjjr  removed.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing,  and  neiUier  the  sol- 
diers who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief  pnests,  nor  the  Pharisees,  could  ever 
produce  it.  Yet  none  of  the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepul- 
chre, nor  was  any  force  used  against  the  soldiers,  or  any  arts  of  persuasion  em- 
ployed, to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other  person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is.  How  came  it  to  be  removed  ?  Matthew  has  recorded  the 
account  which  botJi  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  and  tJie  disinterested 
heathen  military  guard,  give  of  this.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which 
best  deserves  our  credit. 

£arlv  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and 
showecl  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done ;  namely,  the  earthquake, 
the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  &c.    The  chief 

Iiriests  applied  to  Pilate'  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the  sepulchre, 
est  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away ;  and  they  sealed  the  stone  (probably  with 
the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  being  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit 
the  theft.  By  this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepiuchre  watched;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the  body  was  missing  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  fiUlowing  week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the 
Jewish  council  and  the  apostles  perfectly  agree :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  otherwise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  detected  the  falsehood 
of  the  apostles*  declaration,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it 
from  gaming  credit  among  the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the 
soldiers  went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely,  promising 
to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  governor  should  hear  of  their  taking 
the  money,  and  charged  them  to  aifirm  that  Qurist*s  disciples  stole  his  body  away 
while  they  were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money ^  and  did  as  they  were  taught :  and 
this  sayings  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  ie  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  to  this 
day,^  This  flight  of  the  soldiers,  their  declaration  to  the  hij^h  priests  and  elders, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the  apostles 
of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of  the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who 
never  attempted  to  refute  or  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles,  —  are  all 
strong  evidences  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report,  that 
his  diMciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  Matthew  would  not  have  dared  to  have  pub- 
lished in  Judsa,  so  soon  after  the  event  as  he  did  \  (when  many  persons  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  alive, 
and  who  would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a  false- 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60. ;  John  six.  41,  42.  *  BCatt  xxviL  60—66. 

'  Matthew  (xxvii.  62.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  Ae  next  day  UuttfoBowed 
dte  day  of  the  mreparation,  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Though  this  looks,  at  the  first  view, 
as  if  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  night  without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the 
case.  **  The  chief  priests  went  to  Pilate  as  soon  as  the  son  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  preparation  and  crucifixion ;  for  then  began  the  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  the 
Jews  always  began  to  reckon  Uieir  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a  guard, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre ; 
and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  so  disposing  events,  that  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to  prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  siztt 
mnexceptumabU  witHeeaeM  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  tm£  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction.'* — 
Bp.  Porteus*s  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii  p.  306. 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  4.  11 — 15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chieflv  between  a.  d.  140 
and  164  or  167),  in  his  IHalogne  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  also  relates  that  the  synagogoe  of 
Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction  to  propagate  a  report  almilar  to  that 
above  relttted  by  Matthew. 

*  The  Qospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  ^.D.  37  or  38,  that  is,  only 
four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time  multitudes  were  living 
who  would  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  If  they  coM. 
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bood,)  that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers  to  propagate  it;  as  this  wonid 
have  exposed  himself  to  their  indignation  and  to  punisnraent,  which  they  would  the 
more  willingly  have  inflicted ,  because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman 
tax-gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.    The  story  of  stealing  the  body 
appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently  false,  that  Matthew,  though  he 
faithfully  records  the  report,  does  not  say  a  syllable  to  refute  it.     He  leaves  the 
falsity  of  it  to  be  manifested  by  well-known  facts.     Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  they  never 
would  have  represented  themselves  as  giving  up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when 
he  was  dead,  and  as  being  backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  after  they  said  it 
took  place.  (John  xz.  9,  10.)     Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  memoirs,  have  de- 
scribed the  chief  priests  as  manifesting  their  fears  and  apprehensions  that  itpomeihly 
might  come  to  pass,  by  the  extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any 
deception.    If  this  then  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  frnud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women  going  more  than  once 
to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  body.    There  would  have  been  no  time  to  have 
taken  on  the  bandages,  nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a 
place  by  itsielf,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)     These  circumstances, 
thtfrefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the  narrative.    Nor  would  it  have 
been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she  said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  taken  aw  at 
the  tA)rd  out  of  the  sepulchre^  and  we  knote  ruvt  where  they  have  laid  him.  (John  xx.  2.) 
A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disciples  and  the  paucity 
of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman  guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre. 
They  themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  arrested  and  put  to  death  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  confined 
themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either  crucified  or  stoned.  On 
the  other  han<l,  contrast  the  authority  of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrin  or  council,  the 
great  danger  attending  such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body,  and  the 
moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For  the  season  u  as  that  of 
the  great  annual  ^tival,  the  passover,  when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full,  — on 
such  occasions  containing  more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  /uU  moon;  the  night,  consequently,  was  very  light.  The 
eepvlchre^  too,  was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  was  exposed  to 
continual  inspection.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  such  a  falsehood 
as  thal^whieh  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  how  could  a  body  of  men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard, 
notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band  of 
sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could  they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  when  they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, —  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  exposed  to 
this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  P 

(2)  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men  as  composed  the  guard  would  aU  fall 
asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  f 

(3.)  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  make  the  sepulchre 
OS  sure  as  they  could  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.),  they  would  certainly  make  it  completely 
so.  Roman  soldiers  were  used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping 
on  guard.  This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  they 
were  all  asleep  together  ?  What  could  a  few  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-dis- 
ciplined and  well-armed  military  force  ? 

(4.)  Could  they  be  so  soundly  asleep  as  not  to  awake  with  all  the  noise  which 
must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  taking  away  the  body  ? 

(5.)  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  found  in  the  empty  tomb  * 

'  Then  Cometh  Simon  Peter  fottowing  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre^  and  seeth  the  lineh 
CLOTHES  LIB,  and  the  nafkik,  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but 
WEAPFXD  ToaicTHBB  vs  A  FLACK  BT  ITSELF,  Johfi  xz.  6, 7.    This  artless  reUtion  of  the 
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tt  all  saitable  with  the  hurrj  and  trepidation  of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too, 
18  at  hand,  stealing  in  a  moonlight  niffht  P 

(6.)^  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  sufficient  time  to  do  all 
this  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  r  How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on 
guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people  P 

(7.)  Either  the  soldiers  were  awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were  awake,  why  should 
they  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken  away  P  If  asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how 
could  they  know,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  ttJcen  it  away  ?    Why  did  not  the 


they 

found  all  Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man  ;  and  that  about  six 
thousand  persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one  day,  and  that  only  fifty  days 
after  his  death  P  Doubtless  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanhedrin  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they 
bad  before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of  those  soldiers, 
or  make  them  confess  the  secret  of  their  perfidy,  and  who  it  was  that  suborned 
them,  both  to  justify  their  own  procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defection 
from  Judaism  of  the  great  numoer  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  disciples 
of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  When,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  is,  fiAy  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  testified  that  thev  bad  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedlv  appeared  to  them  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — why  did 
not  the  sanhedrin  (who  were  so  highly  concerned  to  discover  the  persons  who  had 
taken  awav  Christ's  body)  apprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess  how  all 
things  had  happened  P  Whv  did  they  not  confront  them  with  the  watch  P  Why 
did  they  not  imprison  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made 
them  confess  what  was  become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of 
their  imposture  P 

How  unlikely  is  it  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night  and  had  stolen  away 
the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed  themselves,  and  appeared  in  public, 
nay,  immediatelv  confessed  that  they  were  his  disciples  P  It  is  much  more  credible 
that  thev  would  have  hidden  themselves  afler  such  an  action ;  and  that,  if  they 
preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote,  and  not  in  Jerusalem, 
the  very  place  where  those  events  had  happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very 
sanhedrin,  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  they  had  so  much 
offended. 

(8.)  Once  more.  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrin  have  recourse  to  the  methods  ordi- 
narily employed  to  discover  criminals  V  They  were  very  ready  by  menaces,  tor- 
ments, and  persecutions,  to  oblige  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  they  never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  their  Master 
while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  uiey  durst  not  enter,  because  tliey 
well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it  was  that  very  thing  which  made 
them  so  apprehensive.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  in 
possession  of  the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  impri- 
soned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have  quashed  the  report  of 
bis  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  informed  that  the  san- 
hedrin caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  affirming  tnat  Christ  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  itoU  away  the  body  of  ChritU  they 
would  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  reliellion 
against  the  Roman  and  Jewuh  governments ;  and  unless  they  could  have  cleared 
themselves  of  the  crime,  would  nave  punished  them  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  seve- 


evangelist  amounts  of  itself  to  an  ample  confutation  of  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed, 
that  the  disciples  came  and  stole  the  bodv  of  Christ  The  historian  does  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstance  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  some  objection, — 
as  a  forger  would  have  done.  He  delivers  it  with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  unsuspecting 
relatcr  of  Tmtb;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  far  more  weight  of  evidence  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons  and  the  moat  laboured  explanation.  Wakeiield^s  Internal  Evidenoet 
of  Christianity,  p.  94. 
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Tity,  Such  punufhment  would  not  onl^  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become 
necessary  for  the  sanhedrin  to  inflict  it,  m  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  Thej 
had  originated  the  storj ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  sup- 
port it.  Yet  thej  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but  contented  themseWca 
with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  apostles  was 
brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to  preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command. 
On  tliLi  occasion,  also,  thej  maintained  a  profound  silence  concerning  the  thefti 
which  they  had  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles;  but  charged  them  with  dis- 
obedience to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  following 
remarkable  words  :  Did  toe  notgtraUly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this 
name  f  and  behold^  ye  have  filed  Jeruettlem  with  ytmr  dactrine^  and  iniend  to  bring  this 
man*s  blood  uptm  us.  (Acts  v.  28.)  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  n^n  anodker 
is  a  phrase  of  freouent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  different^  instances,  in 
which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning,  viz.  to  bring  the  guiU  ofamtri* 
butinr  to  (he  death  of  a  person,  or  (he  guilt  of  murder,  upon  another  person.  When  it 
is  satd,  Sis  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head,  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of 
his  death  shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  sanhedrin  accuse  the  apostles 
of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  in- 
tention to  bring  upon  them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  pnraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

ShoiJd  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  concerning  this  interpretation, 
it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  recurring  to  the  foUowing  passage.  In 
Matthew  xxv'u.  24,  25.  we  are  told,  that  when  Pilate  saw  fftat  he  eouldprevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Chiiat,  he  tuoh  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  bltod  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then  all 
the  people  answered,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children*  The  meaning 
of  the  phraseolo^  in  this  passage  caniM>tbe  mistaken ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  declaration  of  the  sanhedrin  being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to 
the  apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so  natu- 
rally called  it  up  to  yiew,  the  sanhedrin  referred  to  it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor, 
and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  because  he  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiaii,  the 
Son  of  God.  Such  a  blaMphemer  the  law  of  Grod  condemned  to  death.  The  san- 
hedrin were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  condemning  him 
was  comuntted  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  accomplish  his  death.  If, 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  sheddins  his 
blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guut  of 
shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrin ;  nor,  to  use  their  language, 
be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,-  nor  by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrin 
perfectly  knew ;  and.  therefore,  had  they  not  befieyed  him  to  hare  risen  firom  tho 
dead,  they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  obseryed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the  apostles  boldly  de- 
clared to  the  sanhedrin,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrin  not  only  did  not  diarge  them  with  the  crime  of  haying 
stolen  his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  eyen  comment  on,  the  declaration.  This 
could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrin  and 
the  apostles  completely  knew  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  Xo  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and  serious 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties ;  and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to 
their  faces  by  the  apostles,  the  sanhedtin  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject. Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished  the 
apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman  governments,  or  else 
they  would  have  confined  them  as  lunatics.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  theref<ire,  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact  furnished  by  the 
adversHries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actu- 
ally risen  from  the  dead ;  and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of 


"  Lev.  XX.  9.  1 1.  13.  16.  27. ;  Dent  xix.  10.,  xxii.  8. ;  2  Sam.  i.  16.,  xvl  8. ;  1  Kings 
ii.  87. ;  Jer.  li.  35. ;  Ezek.  zviii.  13.,  xzxiii.  6. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35.;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

'  Abbadie,  Traite  sor  la  V^rit^  de  la  Beligion  Chr^tienne,  torn.  ii.  sect.  Hi.  ch.  3. 
DwJght*s  System  of  Theology,  vol  ii.  pp.  537—539. 
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rerelAtioa  as  an  objbctioii  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrectioii,  that  he  did 
not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and  Jews. 

Ahswbb.  —  Various  reasons,  however,  maj  be  satisfactorily  assigned  why  it  was 
not  proper  that  it  should  be  so. 

p.]  In  Mtf  firH  place,  when  the  cruel  and  inreterate  malice  which  they  had 
evinced  towaitls  Jesus  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  have  submitted  to  Uio  evidence.  They  had  attributed 
his  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of 
which  they  htd/uU  mformation,  only  stimulated  them  to  attempt  to  destroy  him. 
Instead  of  bein^j  wrought  upon  by  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  they  endeavoured 
to  stifle  it.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  shown  himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and  they 
had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had  still  continued  to  refttse  to 
acknowledge  him,  it  would  have  been  urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection.    But, 

^  [ii.j  Secondfy^  let  it  be  supposed  that  Jesus  had  not  only  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves  had  acknowledged  its  troth  and  reality, 
and  had  owned  him  for  their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  the 
same  belief;  --  can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  nud^e  the  above  objection 
would  be  satisfied  P  It  is  most  probable  that  the  testimony  of  the  priests  and  nders, 
in  such  case,  would  have  been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice 
and  imposture,  and  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  political  motive.  Their  tea* 
timony,  moreover,  ---  if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them,  and  if  they  had  possened 
honesty  and  resolution  suflicient  to  avow  it,  -*  would  have  been  liaUe  to  suspicion. 
For  it  would  have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been  op- 
pressed and  terrified  bv  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt;  and  it  might  have  been  said 
that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosts  and  spectres,  aiM  that  their  imagination  converted 
a  phantom  into  the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  derision, 
and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony  would  have  gained  little 
m'edit  with  men  of  toeir  own  rank  and  station,  and  of  principles  and  characters 
similar  to  their  own.  It  would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  effect 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
And, 

[iii.^  In  ike  third  plaee^  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ  might  have  been  very 
materially  injured  by  hia  appearance  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  ailer  his  re- 
surrection. They  had  no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  very  detrimental  in 
its  effects.  If  they  bad  remained  unconvinced,  which  most  probably  might  have 
been  the  case,  the  fact  would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have 
become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity;  and  they  would  have 
pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station  ana  oflice,  as  an  apology  for 
neglecttin^  inquiry,  and  rejecting  tne  means  of  conviction.  If  they  hsd  neen  con- 
vinced, without  honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fhct  would  still 
have  been  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  their 
conviction  thev  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  beinff  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion  would  have  atuched 
itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the  care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the 
guard,  and  sealed  the  stone  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  jpropagaled 
a  report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multitude.  Christianity 
would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to 
state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Jud»a  to  answer 
some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and  prevalence 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates ;  and  it  would 
have  been  deprived  of  that  most  distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it 
now  possenes,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  success  to  the  nfotl 
interpoMtion  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  opposition  of  the  Jewish  priests 
and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all 
suspidon  of  priestcraft  and  ^litical  design.  If  the  disciples  bad  agreed  to  impose 
upon  the  world  in  this  affur,  common  sense  would  have  directed  them,  first,  to 
spread  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was  risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ 
an  individual  whom  they  could  trust  to  ^rsonate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the 
ipultitode  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endanger  a  disoovery ; 
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as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to  the  multitude  afler  his  refarrection,  this 
removed  all  suspicion  that  the  disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the 
people. 

These  considerations  show  that  Christ's  appearance,  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead^  only  to  a  competent  number  of  witnesses^  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  his  decease,  is  a  circumstance 
highly  calculated  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  to  pos- 
terity. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Apostles  also  proves  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ;  and  there  are  eleven  considerations 
which  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight  Observe  the  Condition 
and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses,  their  Incredulity y  and  slowness  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  —  the  moral  Impossibility  of 
their  succeeding  in  imposing  upon  others, — the  i^ac^  which  they 
themselves  avow, —  the  -^^reCTnen^  of  their  Evidence, — the  Tribunals 
before  which  they  stood,  —  the  Time  when  this  evidence  was  given, 
—  the  Plare  where  they  bore  their  Testimony  to  the  resurrection, 
and  their  Motives  for  doing  so,  —  and  the  striking  Contrast  in  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  and  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ 

(1.)  Consider  the  CONDITION  of  these  witnesses. 

Had  thej  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we  miinht  have  thought 
that  their  reputation  save  currency  to  the  fable.  If  they  had  been  learned  and 
elo(|uent  men,  we  might  have  imagined  that  the  stvle  in  which  they  had  told  the 
tale' had  soothed  the  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  lowest  of  mankind,  without  reputation 
to  impose  upon  the  people,  without  authority  to  compel,  and  without  riches  to 
reward.  They  were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others.  When  all  these  circumstances 
are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  persons  of  this  character  could 
succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  NUMBER  of  these  witnesses,  and  also  of  the  actual 
appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  number  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  ccedible  authors  viz.  the  apostles  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  Peter, 
and  James,  and  the  evangelists,  Luke  and  Mark — not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct 
appearances  of  Christ  have  been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  and 
previtnuiy  to  his  ascension,  namely,  — 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvL  9.),  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John 
XX.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce  his  resur- 
rection to  the  disciples.  ^'Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail  I  and  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him.**  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  To  Simon  Peter  alone.  (  Luke  xxiv.  34. ) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  wno  were  eoing  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  conversed 
and  brake  bread,  and  tnen  made  himself  known  to  them.  (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 317) 

6.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  (John  xx. 
19,20.) 

6.  Erght  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present  (John  xx. 
26-29. ) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with  whom  he 
aie  food.  ( John  xxi.  1^15.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Gralilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.) 

9.  '*  After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  (1  Cor. 
XV.  6. ) 
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•   10.  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  James.*'  (1  Cop.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  lasU;jr,  b^  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor,  xr.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.  (Luke  zxiv.  51. ;  Acts.  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ  was  seen  at 
different  hours  of  the  day, — earfy  in  the  mornings  by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the 
other  women, — during  the  day  by  Pet«r,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  by  the  apostles  at  his  ascension,  and  by  Stephen, — and  in  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion, — so  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  person.  But  we  nowhere  read  that  he 
appeared  at  midnight,  when  the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon. 
Further,  the  several  distances  of  time  and  plaee  at  which  Jesus  showed  himself  merit 
attention.  His  two  first  appearances  were  early  in  the  morning  on  which  he 
arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by  the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  tliird  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourUi  in  the  evening 
of  it  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village,  which  was  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of 
the  same  evening.  The  sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about 
sixty  miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at  which  he  was 
seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appearance  was  in  some  other  part  of 
Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his  resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Father.  A  few 
years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (Acts  vii.  55,  56.  59,  60.^ ;  and  in  about  a  year 
from  that  time  he  appeared  to  Paul^  near  Damascus  (  Acta  ix.  3 — 9. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8., 
ix.  1.),  to  whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  revelation.  (Gal.  L 
Jl— 20.)» 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which  Jesus  held  with  the 
different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  himself  have  great  propriety,  and  increase  the 
evidence  of  his  resurrection.  As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after  his  resurrection,  are 
well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradually  to  diminish,  and  at  length  to 
remove  their  surprise ;  and  thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  with  calmness  and 
impartiality  to  toe  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  to  afford  them  the  strongest  and 
most  undoubted  proofs  of  it.  The  women,  by  seeing  that  the  body  was  not  in  the 
sepulchre  (John  xx.  2.),  and  being  told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  alive  (Luke 
xziv.  4—10. ),  would,  of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  though 
with  a  mixture  of  fear.  At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  by 
Mary  Magdalen  ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for 
beholdins  him  alive  again  (  John  xx.  11 — 18.,  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.),  by  telling  them 
that  he  should  ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John  to 
run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and  the  napkin,  they 
returned,  wonaering  at  what  had  passed,  perplexed  how  to  account  for  it  ( Luke 
xxiv.  12.,  John  xx.  6 — 10.) ;  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further 
evidence,  and  vet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When  Jesus  show^ed  him- 
self to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  &c.  he  addressed  them  with  the  usual 
saturation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his  feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be 
afraid,  but  go  and  tell  his  breUiren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see 
him.  (Matt.  xxviiL  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the  apostles,  and 
increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves.  His  third  appearance  to  Peter 
would  probably  convince  him,  and  would  be  a  strong  additional  proof  to  the  other 
apoatles.  His  walking  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas  and  another  disciple,  and  explain- 
ing to  them  all  the  prophecies  concerning  himself;  going  into  the  village,  and 
sitting  at  meat  with  them ;  taking  bread,  blessing,  breaking,  and  giving  it  to  them ; 
were  such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the  two  disciples 
could  not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  report  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv.  13—35.)  While  they  were 
speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  after  asking  them  why 
they  doubted,  bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle  him, 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and  bones,  and  that  it  waa 


I  Ilewcome*s  Beview  of  the  Difficulties  relating  to  Christ's  Besnrrection,  and  Benson's 
Idle  of  Christ,  ch.  xii. 
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not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He  then  ate  fish  and  honejoonb  before  them. 
Having  thos  clearly  demonstrated  to  them  that  he  waa  actuiulj  restored  to  life 
affunThe  showed  them  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  the 
Mi»ffgiah ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  sufTenngs,  death,  and  resurrection ;  and 
appointed  them  to  be  hia  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  his  Crospel  to  alL 
nations.    (Luke  xxir.  33.  36 — 49.;  John  zz.  19—25.) 

Such  umloubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their  minds  in  the  pleasing 
expectation  of  some  further  manifestations  of  bis  diyine  commission.  All  these 
interviews  and  conversations  in  one  daj  afforded  abundant  matter  for  consideration* 
We  are  not  informed,  Ihearefore,  that  he  was  seen  anj  more  till  the  eighth  day 
after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have  lesiure  to  revolve  ciumlj  the 
several  distinct  facts  which  dearlj  and  decisively  proved  that  he  was  truly  risen 
from  the  dead.  Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  mterview  with  the  other  apostles, 
Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the^  following  first  day  of  the  week. 
He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination,  and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  prints  o£  the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them 
all.  (John  XX.  26 — ^29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  apoides 
entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to  Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to 
meet  him  in  Gvalilee  (  Hatt.  xxviii.  16. ),  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem  ^  Acts  L  4.),  and 
to  wait  there  for  the  promise  of  ihe  Father  (Acta  ii.  4.),  are  decisive  proofs  of 
their  firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection;  to  which  may  be  added  the  free 
and  varied  mutual  conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  after  his  appearance  to  all  the  eleven;  hu  eating  again  with  them ; 
his  particular  queries  and  durections  to  Peter,  and  hia  predictions  concerning  him 
and  John  f  John  xxi.  1 — ^23.),  when  he  re[>eated  some  proofs,  and  added  others,  to 
confirm  and  establish  their  fiuth.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  his  appearance  to 
them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition  of  it,  is  evident  from  the 
strain  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any 
that  is  recorded  in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  alone 
n  Cor.  XV.  7.),  would  be  an  aoditional  proof  both  to  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
aiiciples.  As  each  would  naturally  communicate  to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen, 
beard,  and  felt,  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A  still  more  public 
ap|)earance  than  any  ibrmer  one,  if  appointed  by  Christ  himself  (Matt.  xxvilL  16») 
previous  to  bis  death  (xxvi.  82.),  ana  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event, 
would  afibrd  this  proof.  Such  an  appearance  woiud  give  to  each  an  additional 
ground  of  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far  greater  number  than 
had  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were  present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed 
the  same  idea  with  himself.^  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  appeared  (I  Cor.  xv.  6.)  ; 
a  region  in  which  he  had  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year ;  where  he  had  often  preach^, 
and  been  seen  in  public ;  where  he  wrought  his  fint  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
other  miracles;  the  native  country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples;  where, 
from  being  best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately  dis- 
tinguished to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  imposture  would  be 
soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  was  he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead  when  Paul, 
several  years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth.  When 
the  great  apostle  of  the  (^entiles  published  hia  defence  of  Christ's  resurrectioa  in 
that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the  world  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  these^/Eiw  hmdred 
witnesseg  at  one  time ;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were  then  alive 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  "Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  Paul  would  not,  could 
not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in  that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  fpreat  num- 
ber of  discii^es  still  living,  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  after  his 
resurrection.  Could  all  Siose  men  agree  voluntioriljf  to  maintain  a  vile  falaehood, 
not  only  altogether  unprofitable,  but  also  such  as  mvolved  them  in  certain  dis- 
honour,  povert^f,  persecution,  and  death  f  According  to  their  own  principles,  either 
as  Jews  or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  themselves  to  eternal  misery.  Under 
such  circumstances,  these  men  could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false 
testimony,  unless  €k>d  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable  impostor^ 
to  deceive  the  world. 
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(3.)  Consider  their  INCBEDULITY  and  slowness  in  beliemng  the  re- 
surrection  of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impoflsible  that  they  conld  themselyes  be  deceired  in  that  fact. 
In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  reigning  and  glorious  Measiah, 
who  was  not  only  to  deliTer  them  from  the  Boman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue 
all  his  enemies.  With  him  also  they  themsehres  expected  to  conquer  and  reign,  to* 
gether  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court 
of  this  temporal  Messiah.  No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predommant  passions 
of  man  so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  erery  occasion,  and  adhered  to 
them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's 
ascension,  ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Itraelf  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he  would  die :  aAer  he  had 
predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different  times,  Mark  relates  that  they  undentood  not 
that  Maying,  (ix.  32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection.  The  notion 
whioh  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only  that  of  the  last  day.  (John  xi.  24.) 
There  was  indeed  a  rumour  raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  miracles  which  were  performed  by 
Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's  guilty  fears  led  him  to  be- 
lieve :  others  said  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.) 
But  both  these  reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  fdse,  and  therefore  had  little  reason, 
from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection  of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  what- 
ever was  said  of  any  other  resurrection,  they  eonsidered  as  alluding  only  to  that : 
thetf  questioned  one  with  anoAer  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  shotUd  mean*  (Mark 
ix.  10.) 

The  apotftles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  being  credulous,  or 
forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only 
inonisitive,  and  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diffident 
and  distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  fiur  from  expecting 
to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried  with  them  a  preparation  of  spices 
to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when  they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  — 
not  reoollectinff  the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  tbem  concerning  the  resur* 
rection,  until  me  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments  had  brought 
them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 8.)  But  when  thcry  returned  from  the 
sepufehre^  and  told  all  ^keee  things  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest,  they  disbelieved  the 
testimonv  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words  as  idle  tales.^  When  Christ 
appeared  to  the  two  d]sci]>les  in  thdr  way  to  Emmaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully 
conversing  on  all  those  thin^  which  had  happened ;  and  on  his  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  sorrow,  the^  gave  him  such  an  account  as  shows  their  desponding  senti- 
ments of  their  condition.  Ailerwards  when  these  two  were  themselves  convinced, 
and  told  the  rest  what  had  happened,  neither  beUeved  they  them,  (Mark  xvi.  13.) 
And  when,  immediately  upon  mis,  Jesus  himself  stood  m  the  midst  of  them,  they  were 
terrified  and  qffnghted^  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit ;  and  he  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  trouhled,  ana  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  f  Behold  my 
hands  anting  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  feet,  (Luke  xxiv.  36—40.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  print  of  the  nails 
by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  perfectly  visible  both  in  bis  hands 
and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed  to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence 
that  it  was  he  himseff,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit  Still  they  believed  not  for 
joy,  and  wondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further  said  to  them,  Have  ye  here 
any  meaif  And,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  (hey  gone  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish 
and  of  an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  btfore  them,  (41— -43.)  At  the 
end  of  this  proceeding,  and  tiien  only,  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  Afler  all  these  prooft,  Thomas,  one  of  the  tarelve,  not  being  with 
them  when  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  resurrection, 

»  Lake  xxiv.  9. 11.  Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  he  seen  in  ▼erse 
12.  of  the  same  chapter,  alto  in  Mark  xvl  11.  and  John  xx.  15.  S5. 
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when  thej  told  him  that  tibej  hadieen  the  Lord;  and  said  unto  them^  Except  T  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  Vie  nails^  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  naUs,  and 
thrust  mu  hand  into  his  side^  I  will  not  belt  bye.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  when 
the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was  with  them,  Jesus  came  to 
them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  un^lieying  apostle,  and  take  awaj  allpretences  of  in- 
credulity for  the  future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  This  irrefragable 
evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed  him  to  be  his  Lord  and  his 
Ood.  (John  XX.  24 — 28.)  The  backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of  Thomas 
in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their  temper  and  turn  of  mind, 
as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  history  (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither 
enthusiasts  nor  fanatics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  ;  but  they 
derive  a  further  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  nistorian,  if  we  consider  that  a  forger 
of  the  Gospels  would  have  apprehended  some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  an  indisposition  and  unwillingness  in  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  acknowledge  their  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simplicity  of  narra- 
tive are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the  positive  evidence  already 
adduced)  of  tlie  reality  of  this  capital  event,  which  is  tiie  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  indirectly  prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves  that 
Christ  had  expired  on  tne  cross.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
history  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  im- 


maxims  of  experience,  through  a  circumstantial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary transactions,  is  beyond  his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest 
votary  of  truth.*—  Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the  fact  of  their  Master's 
resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence  that  contradicts  pre- 
judices strongly  imbibed),  concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being 
themselves  deceived  in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only,  nor  in  a  tran- 
sient manner,  but  for  forty  days  together,  and  knew  him  to  be  alive  by  many  infal" 
lihle  proofs.  They  had  the  testimony  and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of 
all  the  senses.  They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears,  with 
their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the  bread  and  fish  which 
he  gave  them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  he  conversed  with  them,  be  explained 
to  theni  the  Scriptures,  and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them  himself.  The  fondest 
enthusiast  could  not  be  deceived  m  these  particulars ;  but  supposing  that  one 
man  mtffht  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  P  Could  aboftefioe  hundred  brethren 
at  once  be  deceived  ?  If  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty 
of  sense  in  any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  deceived  them- 
selves, so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive  others.    For, 

(4.)   Consider  the   MORAL    IMPOSSIBILITY   of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  imposition  upon  the  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  known  integ- 
rity, impartiality,  and  fidelity,  of  the  apostles,  places  them  beyond  every  reasonable 
suspicion  of  intentional  deception.*  But,  secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that 
they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  risen  ftom  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a  mutual  agree- 
ment or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without  a  mutual  agreement,  for  an 
error  that  is  not  supported  by  unanimous  consent  must  necessarily  fall  of  itself  to 
the  ground.  And  it  would  unavoidably  have  so  happened,  that,  while  one  would 
have  affirmed  that  Christ  ujas  risen  from  the  dead,  another  would  have  asserted 
that  he  was  not  risen  :  one  would  have  said  that  he  appeared  to  tmiTty,  and  another 
that  he  appeared  Xg  one  only :  another  that  he  appeared  to  no  one:  one  would  have 
related  the  matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way ;  and,  in  fine,  the  most 
honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the 
affair.    But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to  contrive  this  imposture,  there  must 

»  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  106. 

«  See  pp.  122,  123.  128—137.  supr^  m  which  this  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
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necessarily  have  been  several  persons  tvIio  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unani- 
mously, to  relate  a  matter  as  fact  which  they  Knew  to  be  utterly  false ;  which  is  a 
thing  altogether  impossible:  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  should 
willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment  —  even  to  death  itself —  on  pur- 
pose to  testify  a  matter  as  fact  which  he  knew  to  be  utterly  false.  —  2.  Thougli,  by 
an  unheard-of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed,  yet 
it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  imagine,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that  dangerous  resolution ;  especially  those 
whose  previous  conduct  had  been  q^uite^  different,  having  not  only  evinced  a  great 
degree  of  caution,  but  also  much  timidity,  —  not  to  say  cowardice,  —  on  several 
other  occasions.  —  3.  Although  a  very  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed 
together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  jet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it, 
who  considered  perfidy  and  lymg  as  sins  that  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation  :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expect«d  of  those  who,  if  they  allowed 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  must  also  allow  that  they  had 
followed  a  phantom,  a  chimerical,  imaginary  Messiah ;  and  if  they  acknowledged 
that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own  mutual  ex- 
travagance. —  4.  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement  never  could  have  been  so 
carri^  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to  avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the 
intrigue  to  the  Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances ;  it  bein^  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they  might  have  expected  some  reward 
from  him  when  living,  but  they  could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  ailer  his  death, 
but  misery  and  torments,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an  im- 
postor. —  5,  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  principles  which  had 
dissolved  their  mviiual/ideiiiy  would  more  probably  break  off  their  mutual  treachery. 
And  since  their  love  and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  wnich  made  them 
say,  no  very  longtime  before.  Let  us  go  also^  that  we  maydiewUh  him  (John  xi.  16.), 
BO  that  they  fled  and  left  him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  —  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  had  entertained 
concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should  yet  (notwithstanding  their  shame,  fear,  and 
dejected  condition), /irs^en^  after  unanimously  a^ree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  hor- 
rible lie,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis^racin^  their  nation,  by  laying  an  imaginary 
crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should 
recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of  them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest 
torments,  to  affirm  that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen  ?  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed  in  the  attempt,  to 
palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)  Observe  the  FACTS  which  they  themselves  avow. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain  of  principles  and 
consequences ;  — •  had  they  been  periods  of  chronology  dependin/;  on  long  and  diffi- 
cult calculations ;  —  had  they  been  distant  events,  whicn  could  only  nave  been 
known  by  the  relations  of  others ;  —  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have  been 
suspected  :  but  they  are  facta  which  are  in  question,  real  facts  which  the  witnesses 
decured  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  at  different  places,  and  at  several  times. 
Had  they  seen  Jesus  Christ  ?  Had  they  touched  him  ?  Had  they  sat  at  table  with 
him,  and  eaten  with  himP  Had  they  conversed  with  him?  All  these  are  questions 
id  fact:  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  them. 

(6.)   Consider,  farther,  the  AGREEMENT  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  verj  extraordinary  t^at  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors  (we  speak  the 
language  or  infidels),  —  a  company,  in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  persons  of 
diflSrent  capacities  and  tempers,  tne  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold ; — 
it  is  very  strange  that  such  a  mtmerous  body  as  this  should  maintain  an  vnity  of 
evidence.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
What  Chrintian  ever  contradicted  himself?  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his 
aocomplices  ?    What  Christian  ever  discovered  this  pretended  imposture  ? 

(7.)  Observe  the  TBIBUNALS  before  tohich  they  stood  and  gave  evu- 
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dence,  and  the  inntimerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  tes- 
timony was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heatnens^  by  philosophers  and 
rabbis,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to 
Jerusalem ;  for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances^  that  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  might  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem /br/y  jears  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world  might  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it, 
and  obtain  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat, 
maintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and  pa^ns,  before  pnilo- 
sophers  and  rabbis,  before  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  who  were  expert 
in  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  self-contra- 
diction. Haid  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted 
plot  between  themselves,  is  it  not  morally  certain,  that  as  they  were  examined 
before  such  different  and  capable  men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pre- 
tended fraud  P 

(8.)   Take  notice^  also,  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  was  given, 

IS  the  apostles  h^Afirti  published  this  resurrection  several  years  after  the  time 
which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  QUght  have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But 
only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again, 
and  they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it; 
while  the  eyes  of  tneir  enemies  were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and 
while  Calvary  was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  impostors  take 
such  measures  ?  Would  they  not  have  waited  till  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been 
appeased ;  till  the  judges  and  public  officers  had  been  changed;  and  till  people  had 
been  less  attentive  to  their  depositions  ? 

(9.)  Consider  the  TIjA.CB  where  the  apostles  bore  their  testimony  to 

the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond  mountains  and  seas,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  distance  of  place,  rendermg  it  extremely  difficult  for 
their  hearers  to  obtain  exact  information,  had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the 
error.  But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem^  in  the  synagcgves^  in  the  pratorium : 
they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of  their  Master's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens 
of  his  victory,  in  the  very  spot  on  which  the  infamous  instrument  of  his  sufferings 
had  been  set  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  MOTIVES  wtUch  induced  the  apostles  to  publish 
the  fact  of  Chrit£s  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acauire  fame,  riches,  gloxpr,  or  profit :  —  by  no  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth 
from  a  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certdnty.  '*  Every  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison,  scourged,  stom-d, 
and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferinss  endured? 
Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure  are  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these 
the  apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  What,  then,  was 
the  end  for  which  they  suffered  P  Let  the  infidel  answer  this  question.  As  they 
gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present  world ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they 
must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and  suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural  threatenings.  From  the  invention  and  propagation 
of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter  but  the  severest 
effusions  of  the  anger  of  God.  For  what,  then,  was  aU  this  loss,  dang<n>,  and  suf- 
fering incurrred  ?  For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story 
to  mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness ;  to^  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  universal  exercise  of  piety,  justice, 
truth,  and  kindness ;  to  the  practice  of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has 
ever  pronounced  to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happbess  of  man ;  and  the  avoidance 
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of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  gnilt,  debasement,  and  misery  ? 
Sach  an  end  was  never  eveo  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed,  by  an  impostor. 
At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived ;  and  were  able  to  say  to 
their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration, 
Ye  are  uritnesees^  and  Ood  aUoy  how  halUy^  ORajmtly^  and  tmblameably^  we  behaved 
awselves  amomg  yan  that  believe*  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own 
faults,  there  is  Bot  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever 
rested  upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story,  they  invented 
It  without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  [to  be]  believed ;  a  thing 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest^  without 
any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  onlv  objects  by  which  impostors 
were  ever  allured ;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings  wnich  no  impostor  ever  volun- 
tarily underwent:  proposed  as  their  onlv  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has 
ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pursued  or 
even  wished ;  and,  durins  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor 
ever  lived ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men  to  the 
whole  character  of  imposition.**^ 

(11.)  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  striking  CONTRAST  between  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
the  prefudiced  apostles  during  their  Master^s  life  and  the  fearlessly 
courageous  conduct  of  the  same  apostles  after  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  conceptions ;  confounded 
by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  sublime  in  their  Master's  doctrine ;  prepossessed  by 
the  idea  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever ;  full  of  prejudices  concerning  the 
nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  disputing  for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  nis  death ;  and  considering 
his  public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign,  and  an  indelible  opprobrium.  If  the 
apostles  had  alwavs  retained  the  character  which  they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Christianity  would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its 
Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  nar^ 
rative  of  which  commences  where  the  evangelical  history  terminates,  vix.  after  the 
d&ith,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued 
with  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all  their  obstinate 
prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded  on  national  self-love,  on  religious 
xeal,  and  on  the  dazxling  prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They 
have  fur  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  fuUy  underatood  that  the  kingdom,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  es- 
tablLih,  was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  —  that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  pe- 
culiarly favoured  pe<>ple  of  Grod,  —  that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about  to  cease,-^ 
that  the  religion  whicn  they  preached  was  to  be  common  to  aB  nations,  —  and  that 
they  considered  their  Master's  death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of 
proving  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  holiness,  and  his  resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  re- 
surrection 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncertaintjr,  incessantly  asking 
for  new  proo6,  exciting  impatience  by  the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving 
their  Master's  reproach  of  being  persons  of  *»  little  faith."  Onlv  fifty  days  i^  his 
death  we  see  them  decided,  convinced,  persuaded,  speaking  with  that  noble  nrmness 
which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  conviction  and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  delivering 
the  doctrine  which  they  tau^t  as  certain  and  indubiuble,  as  resting  upon  facts 
which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  Ko  more  fluctuation  —  no  more  doubt — no 
more  unoerUinty.  Wb  khow  is  their  expression.  **'  Thai  which  we  have  eeen  with 
our  eyet,  which  WE  have  looked  mpan^  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  qf 

Life, declare  we  onto  yon"  (1  John  i.  1.  8.);  and  they  announce  it  with  a 

tone  of  autboriiy  which  well  became  the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill 
tttited  to  persons  in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

*  Dwi|^*s  ^jrstem  of  Theology,  voL  i'u  p.  5M. 
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Before  tbeir  Master's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  tremblinpf,  timid  in  the  ex- 
treme, feeble  sheep  who  were  scattered  the  moment  their  shepherd  was  smitten. 
After  that  event  they  became  altogether  new  men ;  firm,  courageous,  and  intrepid ; 
thej  astonished  Judsea,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  by  their  doctrine,  and  by  their  elo- 
quence. They  spoke  before  the  people ;  they  spoKe  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  also  to  kmgs,  with  singular  boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Areopagus ;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne ;  and  they 
extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a  public  Acknowledgment 
of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle,  who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice 
of  a  female  servant  that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when  they 
were  summoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had  caused  him  to  be  cruci- 
fied, dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  face  with  having  put  to  death  ^  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  the  Prince  of  Life.**  The  menaces  of  then*  judges  dismayed  them  not. 
**  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  Crod,**  they  said,  "  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19,  20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over 
all  the  power,  of  the  Synagogue.  Uuappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced  to  be 
deemed  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Labours  most  abundant, 
perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property, 
resignation  to  every  evil,  nay,  even  Uie  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  —  they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  difficult.  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of  all)  this  courage  was 
not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  :  it  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned  by  a 
violent  death. 

If,  from  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  turn  to 
the  epistles  or  letters,  written  by  these  men  after  their  Master  s  resurrection,  we 
shall  find  their  whole  souls  laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we 
read  in  them  I  What  courage,  yet  what  resignation !  What  holy  joy  amid  the 
dangers  which  menaced  them,  and  the  evils  that  befell  them !  What  profoundness 
in  their  doctrine  I  What  sublime  and  affecting  instructions !  What  tender  soli- 
citude for  the  rising  churches!  What  ardent  charity  for  all  men, — yea  even  for 
their  persecutors ! 

.  How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous  a  change  wrought  in  the  apostles  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  such  striking  differences  in  the  same  individuals  P  They  were 
less  than  men,  they  became  more  than  heroes.  But  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  invention  of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  stranffe  revolution ;  which,  however, 
may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted  for,  if  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  and  if, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  poured  down  upon  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles,  before  and  after  their  Master's  death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that, 
even  if  the  apostles  had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extraordinary  gifts, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or  could  be  imagined,  which 
can  account  for  that  astonishing  di£[erence.^ 

4.  Lastly,  the  Miracles  performed  hy  these  witnesses  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed),  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  success 
which  attended  their  preaching  throughout  the  worlds  are  God*s  tes^ 
timony  to  the  fact  of  Chris  fs  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  weU  as  to 
their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  better  known,  than  the 
transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  historian  of  great  character,  who  witnessed 
many  of  the  things  which  he  relates,  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 

f>eople  who  saw  the  transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his  character  to  have  pub- 
ished  falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be  detected:  it  would  have  ruined  the 
character  of  the  church  to  have  received,  as  factj^  notorious  falsehoods.  Now  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  received  by  the  church,  and  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile.     The  primitive  Christian 

I  Anspach,  Cours  d*Etnde8  de  la  Beligion  Chx^tienne,  part  ii.  torn.  I  pp.  278-^281. 
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writers  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity,  and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the 
unportant  facts  which  are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  disciples  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  assembled  after  his  ascension  ^  in  obiedienoe  to  his  command^  waiting  for  that 
very  performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25. )«  both  as  a  proof  of  hb  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread  the  belief  of  it  throughout  the 
world.  This  was  a  public  tact  *,  and  it  produced  its  proper  effect ;  for,  in  con* 
seauence  of  it,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  deaUi,  immediately 
submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in 
him,  as  the  true  Messiah  that  was  to  come.  To  the  gifl  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and  heathens  indis- 
criminately, in  confirmation  or  the  apostles  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
These  mincles  are  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among 
the  people  who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  nuracks  of  Christ, 
oonfined  to  Judsw  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed  wherever  the  Gospel  was 
spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  indiscriminately,  and  with  the  express  design  of 
confirming  their  mission  from  their  Master.  Their  mirades,  too,  were  lubjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation ;  and  their  adversaries  and 
persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already  seen*,  to  admit  them  as  facts,  and 
to  acknowledge  among  themselves  that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to 
denv  their  reiuity.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men  of  Judsea 
to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles ;  but  the  public  notoriety  of  the  fhcts  rendered  such 
a  denial  impossible.  Though  thev  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their 
persecution  was  vain.  The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doctrines  of  the 
apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed  by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither 
did  nor  could  resbt  their  conviction.  Upon  th^e  prooft  and  assurances,  by  the 
clear  evidence  and  power  of  truth,  '*the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed** 
against  all  that  prejudice,  malice,  and  every  vice  could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome 
and  at  Jerusalem  itself.^  For,  in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  cru- 
dfied,  and  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselprtes,  if  his  resurrec* 
tion  had  not  been  evidentW  prooerf  bbtohd  the  possibiutt  of  a  confiUation,  great 
numbers  were  daily  adde^  to  the  church.  A  church  was  immediately  founded  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were  fifteen  in 
number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  also,  the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts ; 
so  that,  within  thirty  years  aAer  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apostles  appealed 
to  it  as  a  well-known  fact^  that  the  (jospel  had  been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of 
the  then  known  world.  ((}ol.  i.  6.) 

''  Collect,'*  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  preceding  observations ;  —  **  Collect  all  these  proofs  to- 
gether ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  yiew,  and  see  how  many  ex- 
travagant suppoffltions  must  be  advanced,  if  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  be  denied.  It  must  be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been 
particularly  cautioned  by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  stolen*  It  must  be  supposed  that  men,  who  had  been  im- 
posed on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in  the  world,  hazarded 
their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  reputation, 
fortune,  nor  eloquence,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all 

*  On  the  sahjeet  of  the  Ascennon,  see  the  Appendix,  Na  IH  ni/M. 

*  the  eireumstanoes  of  the  efliision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  con* 
ddered  in  the  Appendix,  Ko.  lY.  mfriL 

■  See  pp.  16S,  169.  174.  230.  nq>r^ 

*  On  Um  difficulties  attendant  on  the  tot  propagation  of  Christianity,  see  the  Appendix. 
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the  church.  It  must  be  supposedy  either  that  five  hundred  persons 
were  all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact ;  or  that  this  multitude  of 
false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradicting  them- 
selves or  one  another,  and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  testimony. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could 
not  find  out  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  those  places  and  those  times  which  were  most  unfavourable 
to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions  madly  suffered 
imprisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to  spread  an  illusion.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  ten  thousand  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour 
of  falsehood,  or  all  these  facts  must  be  denied.  And  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were  idiots."^ 
When  all  the  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  that 
in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  the  four  first  of 
the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  with  regard  to  the  two  last 
criteria,  we  may  observe,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  the  observance  of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  Day  (or 
Sunday)  commemorates  his  Resurrection.  They  were  not  instituted 
in  after-ages,  but  m  tlie  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  relate  took  place;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  in- 
terruption through  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ  himself  ordained  apostles, 
and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  always,  ^^  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  (Matt  xxviii.  20.\  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  to  this 
day ;  so  that  the  Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as 
notorious  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews.  And 
as  the  era  and  object  of  their  appointment  are  part  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  if  that  narrative  had  been  a  myth  or  fiction  of  some  subse- 
quent age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of  men  could 
have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually  falsified  the  whole 
story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ  and  his  aposties  bein^ 
affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than  as  there  were  at  that  identic^ 
time  (whenever  the  deist  will  suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be  foiged) 
not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public  mi- 
nistry of  his  institution  to  dispense  them;  and  it  being  impossible, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such  things  before  tiiey 
were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  be  received  and  ac- 
credited when  invented.     Hence  it  follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible 


>  Saurin's  Sennons,  tnuidated  br  Mr.  Bobinson*  vol  ii  senn.  viil  p.  321. 
wbo  18  desirous  of  myestigadng  aU  the  drcnmstances  of  our  Sayiour's  rest 


The  reader 
resorreodon  wUl 
find  them  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  West's  well-known  treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses,  originally  published  in  1792,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the 
second  Tolume  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Cook's  **  ^lustration  or  the  General 
Bvidence  of  Christ's  Besurrection.*'  8ya  isds. 
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to  have  imposed  these  miraculous  relations  upon  mankind  in  after- 
ages  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  persons  believe  thev  saw  the  mi- 
racles^ or  were  parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial  emcts  resultbg 
from  them>  if  they  were  not 
X  Gbnsbai;  Suhhaby  op  ths  Abguuent  fubnished  bt 

MlBACLBB, 

Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  miracles  re* 
corded  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  from 
each  other*  we  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  scattered  aiguments,  together  with  a  few  addi- 
tional suggestions*  If,  then,  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investi- 
gation, that  the  miraculous  facta  which  are  proposed  for  our  belief, 
and  upon  the  ^edit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  and 
precepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self-contradiction  in 
them :  —  2.  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done  publicly,  in  the  view 
of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  with  the  profis$ed  intention  of 
estaUishing  the  divine  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  who  per- 
formed them :  —  3.  If  they  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously 
performed,  and,  independently  of  second  causes,  frequently  repeated, 
and  repeated  for  a  series  of  years  together :  —  4.  If  they  were  of  an 
interesting  nature  in  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of 
nuinkind  oould  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them,  —  likely  to  have 
made  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all  who  beheld  and  heard  of 
them,  and,  for  that  reason  probably,  were  much  attended  to,  talked 
of,  and  investigated  at  the  time  when  they  were  wrought :  —  5.  If 
public  ceremomes  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts, 
and  have  been  observed  in  all  succeeding  affcs  ever  since  they  were 
so  instituted :  -*-  6.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not  tran- 
sient, but  lasting ;  such  as  must  luAve  e:(isted  for  many  years,  and 
were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if  they  were  not  real : 
—  7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing  at,  or  very  near,  the  time 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted 
integritVy  who  tell  us  that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
which  tiiey  relate ;  by  persons,  who,  having  sufficient  opportunity  of 
knowing  &e  whole  truui  of  what  they  bear  testimony  tOy  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves;  and  who,  having  no  conceivable 
motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  cannot^  with  the  least 
shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of  intending  to  deceive  other 
people :  —  8.  If  there  be  no  (Mroof,  nor  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
proof,  that  the  testimony  of  thcMC,  who  bear  witness  to  these  extraor- 
dinary facts,  was  ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  them<- 
selves  open  enemies  to  their  persons,  charscters,  aiMl  views,  though 
the  facts  were  first  pubUshed,  upon  the  spot,  where  tbey  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  p^ormed,  and  among  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged by  private  interest,  mi  fturnisbed  with  full  authority,  inclina- 
tion, and  oiq[xntnnity,  to  have  manifested  the  falsity  of  them,  and  to 
have  detected  the  in^Kwture,  had  they  been  able :  —  9.  If«  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  these  facts  be  expressly  allowed  by  the 
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persons  who  thought  themselves  most  concerned  to  prevent  the 
genuine  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  them;  and  there 
were,  originaUj,  no  other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what  sufficient 
cause  they  were  to  be  imputed :  —  10.  If^  again,  the  witnesses,  from 
whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  aU  of  them  unani- 
mous in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  whole  conduct,  men  of  such  imquestionable  good 
sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delurion  in  themselves,  and  of  such 
undoubted  integrity  and  unimpeached  veracity  as  placed  them  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others, — if  they 
were  men,  who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  works  which  they 
bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  former  prejudices 
and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  express  contradiction  to  every  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  worldly  honour,  profit,  and  advantage,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be 
previously  assured  that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even 
death  itself  most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable 
perseverance  in  their  testimony  :  — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  order 
that  their  evidence  misht  have  the  greater  weight  with  a  doubting 
world  f  each  nation  bemg  already  in  possession  of  an  established 
religion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary 
works,  as  testified  the  dear  and  indisputable  interposition  of  a  divine 
power  in  favour  of  their  veracity ;  and,  after  having  undergone  the 
severest  afflictions,  vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their 
lives,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them :  — 
12.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less 
by  the  lapse  of  aces,  increases  with  increasing  years :  —  13.  If  those 
per^ns,  who  both  testify  and  admit  them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  ta 
aim  at  nothing  else  but  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is 
inconsistent  with  imposture  and  deceit :  —  14.  If  great  multitudes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  nations, 
tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them,  that  these  facts 
were  really  performed  in  the  manner  related,  and  gave  the  strongest 
testimony,  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of 
their  belief  of  them,  both  by  immediately  breaking  through  all  their 
ancient  attachments  and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country, 
and  even  of  religion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to  them : 
«— •  15.  If  the  revolutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and  religious  worid, 
since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said  to  have  happened,  have 
been  just  such  as  they  would,  probably,  have  been,  upon  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  truth  of  them,  and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from 
any  other  adequate  cause :  — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
all  these  miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unvoidably  fall  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  believe  that 
the  wisest  among  men  are  the  most  foolishy  and  the  most  constant  the 
moat  deceitful:  —  17.  If  all  these  matters  of  fact  are  so  strictly 
united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  one  without 
acknowledging  the  other  also ;  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
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Bome  other  indisputable  matters  of  iact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in 
question  without  renouncing  our  sense  and  reason :  — 18.  Lastly,  if 
we  have  all  the  proof,  ^^ch  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  cri- 
ticism can  require,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in  any 
material  article  of  their  evidence,  since  their  first  publication,  either 
through  accident  or  design  ;  but  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they  were  left  by  their  authors.  — 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  where  so  great  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, where  indeed  all  imaginable  circumstances,  mutually  concur 
to  confirm,  strengthen,  and  support  each  other's  evidence,  and  con- 
centre, as  it  were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interesting  series  of 
events,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  the  mere 
extraordinariness  of  we  facts,  —  shall  we  not  be  jusUy  accused  of  in- 
dulging in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  denying  our  assent  to 
them  y  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridi- 
culous? If  facts  attested  in  so  clear,  decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a 
manner,  and  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring 
signs  and  monuments  of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed ;  it 
is  impossible  for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any 
evidence  of  historical  events,  which  will  justify  a  wise  and  cautious 
man  for  giving  credit  to  them,  —  and,  consequentiy,  with  regard  to 
past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thick  darkness  to  us ;  all  will  be 
hesitation  and  scepticism ;  nor  will  anything  be  credible,  which 
comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by  the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  ex- 
perience. In  short,  where  tiiere  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  tiie 
existence  of  any  particular  series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and  to 
pretend  to  excuse  ourselves  fh>m  not  believinff  them  upon  the  bare 
suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is  a  most  absurd 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind.^ 

XI.  A  CoHFABisON  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pretended 
Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the  opposers 
of  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force,  or,  rather,  to  set 
it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  tiiere  are  particular  accounts 
of  miraculous  fiuits,  which  are  as  well  authenticated  as  those  related 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and 
incredible.  But  counterfeited  miracles  are  no  proof  that  tiiere  never 
were  real  miracles ;  and  the  more  tiiese  pretended  miracles  are  inves- 
tigated, the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them.    For, 

1.  In  ihitfint  pltoe,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  distant  countries  and 
remote  ages ;  whmas  the  lAiraoles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an 
ase  and  period  whose  histor/  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertiuned  as  the  history 
of  the  last  century. 

2.  Secondly^  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  acknowledged  bj  the  adver* 

*  Abbadie,Tnit£deUy^ritedeUReligionChr^tienne,tomeiLpp.  147— 149.  6q«in*s 
Indifference  for  Religion  uieKcasable»  sect  4S. 
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tunes  of  ClirittiiBity,  to  hmve  boen  performed  in  ages  of  groes  ignoraiice,  when  the 
common  people  were  rerj  lisble  to  he  deceived,  ^ey  were  soiitarj  exertions  of 
power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  9Qbp4Red  to  the  test  of  a  rigorous 
scrutiny,  being  in  almoet  every  instance  wrought  m  secret  recesses  of  the  temples, 
generally  in  the  night-time,  and  before  only  one  or  two  persons  who  had  come  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might  easily  be  imposed  upon ;  or  who^ 
being  the  aocompliees  of  the  priests  in  their  frands,  were  hired  to  announce  that  a 
miraule  had  taken  place.  Whereas  the  miracles  related  in  the  ScHptnrei  were 
wrought  before  multitudes,  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating 
them,  and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  miracles  were 
is  wrought. 

3..  ThirtOi^^  the  heathen  priests,  being  mostly  penons  of  high  nmk,  were  r^gpded 
with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common  people,  who  would  eagerly  and  impli* 
citly  receive  every  account  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like 
manner,  Huoh  miracles,  as  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perfbrm, 
were  readily  and  Implicitly  received  by  the  multitude;  and  even  persons  of 
better  undentandin;r«  mm  ten  or  iUttery,  might  afibct  to  believe  them.  This  dr- 
cumstanoe  completely  discredits  tlie  two  miracles,  smd  to  be  performed  b^  Vei* 
pasian  at  Alexandria,  during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  examined  in 
a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  heathen  miracles  under- 
went aiiy  proper  examination  ;  while  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no 
lustre  of  birth  or  dimity  to  dazxle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  mtdtitade,  were 
subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  adversariesi  who  in  no  one 
instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  tlie  support  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  tlie  superstitions  notions  and  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were,  thererore,  disposed  to  receive  them ;  hence,  they  gamed  an 
easy  reception  amount  them.  But  tlie  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  exposed 
to  all  the  then  established  religions  in  the  world ;  and  those  wrought  by  Chnst  and 
his  apostles  actually  overthrew  the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  So  that, 
if  they  forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the  power  of 
the  irresistible  evidence  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

6.  In  the  Ji/th  {Jace,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  us  by  no  such  tes- 
timony as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them  any  credit.  They  are  not 
reported  byany  eye-witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wrought.  Those  who  relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from 
eye-witnessei :  we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  ▼•gue  reports,  the  original  of 
which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not 
reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  those  of  ApoUonius  one 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  If,  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them  travelled  from  country  to 
country,  none  of  them  published  these  miracles  under  perseention ;  none  of  them 
sealed  their  testimony  concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  advantage  of  toe  proofs 
by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  supported.  Hie  miracles  of  Chnst  are  vouched 
to  posterity  by  the  testhnony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediate^  a/ler  tkey  were  wrought ;  who  all  concurred  m  the  same  reports ;  and 
who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge  such  stories,  but  rather  innumerable 
temptations  to  tne  contrary,  because,  by  preaching  the  history  of  their  Master,  ther 
every  where  exposed  themselves  to  tlie  severest  persecution,  and  often  to  death 
itself  Further,  these  witnesses  to  the  minuses  of  Jesus  rendered  their  testimony 
credible,  by  perlbrming  similar  miracles,  so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things 
they  aoconnpiishedf  they  could  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These 
miracles  were  also  reconled  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only  agree  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  Christ^s  miracles,  but  are  also  confirmed  by  the  re^rts  given 
of  them  by  numerous  other  eye-witnesses,  in  their  discourses  to  the  Gennles,  among 
whom  they  travelled  and  preached. 

6.  LasUyy  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere  credited  by  the  in- 
telligent and  judicious ;  and  the  belief  of  them  among  the  ni^ar  produced  no 
effects  by  which  tire  eertam  perauuion  entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them 
could  be  demonstrated.  They  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else  to  esta- 
blish idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  divine  power.    On  the  oon- 
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trary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was 
embraced  by  thousands  in  CTery  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  ffood  sense ;  and  all  of  whom 
forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  embraced  the  Chri^^tian 
profession;  though  such  oonduct  exposed  them  to  the  sererest  persecutions  and 
BufieringS)  and  even  to  loss  of  li^ 

The  preceding  facte  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
lyina  wonders  '5  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  Christianity 
itself.  They  urere  all  performed  in  support  of  the  faith  established, 
and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  they  happened  for  the  most  part  in  the 
night-time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the  cause,  on 
account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited ;  and  therefore  they 
were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  cunning  pretender. 
Further,  as  these  miracles  were  performed  in  support  of  a  religion 
already  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of  wonders, 
said  to  be  wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly  credited 
without  examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than  the  rest, 
entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  might  refiiiin  from 
publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered  the  reports  of  such  things  to 
pass  uncontradicted ;  or,  perhaps,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined 
the  multitude  in  spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which  so  much 
credit  redounded  to  the  whole  body.'  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  false 

■  a  Them.  ii.  9.  Tfpora  ^^cvSovv ;  which  words,  Grotius  rightly  obserres,  do  not  mean 
faUe  niraeU$t  but  miracles  which  establish  false  doctrines. 

*  The  antagonists  of  Christianity  hare  triumphantly  demanded,  at  what  time  miracles 
eeased  to  be  ^sfonned?  And,  vhy  ars  they  not  now  wrought?  These  questions  admit 
of  easy  and  satis&ctory  answers.  The  miracles  may  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  our 
belief,  when  we  can  no  longer  obtain  satisfactory  eridence  of  their  continuation.  ^  That 
miraculous  powers  were  exercised  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  on  certain  occasions,  is 
a  fact  supiKNTted  by  the  unanimous  and  successire  testimony  of  the  fathers  down  to  the 
reign  of  tne  emperor  Julian.  In  the  apostoHcal  age  miracles  were  frequent ;  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century  thdr  number  decreased,  but  still  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the 
appeals  made  to  them,  as  matters  of  fact,  by  the  Christian  apologists,  that  they  were  ac- 
tually performed.  (See  particularly  Tertullian's  Apologia,  c.  32.,  and  the  Octarius  of 
Minuttus  Felix,  c  27.,  and  also  the  references  in  Mr.  Rett's  Bampton  Lectures,  p  iv.  of  the 
Notes  and  Authorities.)  After  the  third  century  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for  the 
working  of  mirades,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  fhistration  of  the  emperor 
Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  clearly  attested  by 
heathen  adversaries  as  well  aa  by  ecclesiaatical  writers,  that  the  sceptical  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities),  is  eompdled  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  feet,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it  waa 
accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question, — Why  are  not  miracles  now 
wrought P  —  we  remark  that,  the  design  of  miracles  being  to  confirm  and  authorise  the 
Christian  religion,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  established  in 
the  worid,  and  is  daOy  extending  its  triumphs  in  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  preached  QospeL  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because 
their  force  and  influence  would  be  lost  by  the  frequency  of  them  ;  for,  nuracles  being  a 
sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of — or  deviation  fVom — the  established  course  or 
laws  of  nature,  if  they  were  repeated  on  every  occasion  all  distinctions  of  natural  and 
supernatural  would  vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary 
and  which  the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that,  if  they 
were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be  convinced 
by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  onesS 
for  it  is  not  from  want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  same  want 
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miracles  mentioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christians.  They  can  lay 
claim  to  none  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  are  established ;  and  the  miracles  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  modem  times  are^  if  possible,  still  more  destitute  of  evidence.^ 
Besides  all  the  marks  of  evidence  above  mentionedy  by  which  the  an- 
cient frauds  are  confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to  themselves,  by 
which  their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.' 

Let  us  now  applv  the  preceding  tests  to  the  principal  miracles  as- 
cribed to  pagans  and  to  the  Bomish  church,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  with  the  insidious  but  fruitless 
desiffu  of  invalidating  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The 
chief  pretenders  to  miracles  among  ihe  ancient  heathens  were  Aris- 
teas,  Pythagoras,  Alexander  of  f ontus,  Vespasian,  and  ApoUonius 
Tyanseus :  and  if  we  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and  were  wrought  not 
to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  that 
these  miracles  were  neither  designed  to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine, 
nor  to  reform  mankind  from  superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gain  repu- 
tation with  the  vulgar,  and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Proconnesus, 
that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  that  his  body  could  not  be  found  for 

of  rincerity,  the  same  paasioiii  and  prejndioes,  would  make  him  resist  any  proof,  any 
miracle  whateTer.  Lastly,  a  perpetual  power  of  working  of  miracles  would  in  all  ages  give 
occasion  to  continual  impostures,  while  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws 
and  constitutions  of  Prondence.  Freanent  miracles  would  be  thouffht  to  proceed  more 
from  some  defect  in  nature  than  from  the  pardcnlar  interposition  of  the  Deity ;  and  men 
would  become  atheists  by  means  of  them,  rather  than  Christians.  The  topics  here  briefly 
noticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works,  voL  ri.  pp.  193 — ^208.,  and 
by  I>r.  Jenkin  in  his  Beasonableness  of  the  Christian  Heligion,  toL  iL  pp.  484—494. 

*  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  the  church  of  Rome,  are  those 
attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  to  Francis  Xavier, 
one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was  snmamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Neither  of 
these  men,  during  their  lives,  claimed  the  power  of  working  mirades.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends  during  his  mission,  not  only  made  no  mention  of  miracles, 
but  expressly  disclaimed  all  supernatural  assistance.  Ribadeneira,  a  Jesuit  and  contem- 
porary with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his  life,  confessed  that  Loyola  had  not 
wrought  any  miracles,  and  anticipated  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  from  this 
circumstance  against  his  claims  to  saintship ;  but  fifteen  years  sAerwards,  when  Loyola's 
canonusation  was  in  agitation,  he  retracted  this  acknowledgment,  and  mentioned  a  variety 
of  murades  which  he  $aid  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insincerity  and  fraud  of  this 
statement  are  severe^  exposed  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Layda^  note  (wY.)  The 
earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  published  until  about  ybrty  years  afttr  his  death ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  numerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  scene  of 
action  is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  the  countxy  where  they  were  first  reported ;  being 
tuppoud  to  have  been  performed  in  China  and  Japan,  but  reported  and  bdieved  only  in 
Europe,  where  tiie  persons  to  whom  they  were  proposed  (being  unavoidably  deprived  of 
all  opportunities  of  examining  them  and  ascertaining  the  truth)  were  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  those  whose  private  interests  were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  imposp 
ture.  On  the  mirades  ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier,  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp. 
64 — 78.  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1817  (vol  xvi  pp.  782^790.)  there  are  some 
excellent  strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  on  one  Winlfrvd 
White  at  St  Winifred's  WelL  In  the  British  Critic  for  1823  (vol.  xix.  N.  S.  pp.  4*— 
57. )  the  reader  will  find  some  acute  remarks  on  a  pretendcMl  mirade,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  on  an  English  nun,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Estex,  by  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe 
residing  at  Bambei^,  in  Gtrmamf,  And  in  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Rdigion 
(pp.  205—212.),  the  reader  will  find  an  exposure  and  reftitation  of  the  mirades  pretended 
to  be  wrought  by  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  in  1844, 

'  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  ppw  361—378. 
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Beyen  yean;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared  and  made  verses,  and 
then  disappeared ;  and  that  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this 
he  was  seen  at  Metapontum,  where  he  erected  an  dtar  to  Apollo, 
and  a  statue  for  himself  close  hy  it,  telling  them  that  he  had  once 
been  the  crow  which  accompanied  Apollo  into  Italy ;  after  which  he 
vanished  again*  The  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to 
compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction,  with  the  accounts 
of  Christ's  resurrection  I  For,  in  the  first  place,  Herodotus,  who^r^^ 
mentions  it,  did  not  write  till  four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it ; 
secondly,  he  gives  it  only  on  hearsay ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  idle  tale, 
to  which  no  man  of  sense  can  give  the  least  credit ;  it  being  im- 
possible that  any  Metapontine,  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  ybur  centuries  before*^ 

[ii.]  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the  exact  number  of 
fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid  them  for  them,  com- 
manded the  men  to  return  ihem  alive  to  the  sea ' ;  that  he  detained 
the  savage  Daunian  bear,  and  having  fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns, 
compelled  it  by  an  oath  no  longer  to  touch  any  living  thing ;  that  by 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at 
Tarentum,  he  not  only  caused  the  beast  to  refrain  m>m  them,  but 
that  the  latter  never  after  tasted  them';  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him  he  had 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of  mankind.^  Similar  ex- 
traordinary uiings  are  related  of  Pythagoras  by  his  biographer  Por- 
phyry ;  who,  as  well  as  lamblichus,  aflSms,  that  he  communicated 
the  power  of  working  miracles  to  otivers.  On  these  assertions  we 
remark,  1.  That  Por^yry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives 
of  the  philosopher  onfy  something  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
AFTER  lus  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Crospel 
were  known  throughout  the  Boman  empire,  and  were  every  where 
appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion ;  —  2.  That  those 
authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  controversy  between  the  Gentiles 
and  Christians ;  —  3.  That  their  principal  design  in  publishing  their 
memoirs  c^  Pythagoras  was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by 
placing  miracles,  equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to 
them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonishment  if,  while  they  had 
this  end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  tiiey  could, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero ;  —  4.  Lastiy, 
the  power  of  working  mirades,  pretended  to  be  imparted  by  Pytha- 
goras, connsted  only  in  the  secrets  of  magic  and  incantatron. 

nil]  In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  impudence 
to  mipose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume  introduces  the 
story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter  of  ^sculapius  and  a 

■  Herodot  lib.  It.  cc  U,  15,  toL  L  pp.  354,  S56.  edit.  Oxod.    Bp.  Leng,  at  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  vol  iii.  p.  188.  folio  edit 

*  luDblicbiit'g  life  of  PytiiagorM,  tnuiilated  hj  Mr.  Tarlor,  cbap.  TiiL  p.  83. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  ziii.  pp.  40,  41.  *  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  pp.  67,  68. 
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f  ortuneteUer,  and  oompares  tbis  juggler  to  the  apostle  FaoL  Alex* 
ander,  however^  first  practiaed  his  impofiitioiifly  not  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  but  among  the  rade  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ; 
while  Paul  preached  at  Corinth,  at  Borne,  and  at  Athens,  before  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Aireopagus,  the  most  ve- 
nerable judicature  in  Grreece.  Further,  Alexander  founded  his  im- 
portions  on  the  established  superstitions;  while  ihe  Apostle,  hj 
propagating  a  new  religion,  encountered  the  prejudices  and  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  heathens.  Alexander  eariehed  himaelf,  while  the 
Apostle  (it  is  well  known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own 
support  Lastly,  Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ 
cruci/iedy  before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning ;  while  the  Pontian  ju^ler  exhibited  his  wonders 
only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in  the  popular  system; 
and  lus  nocturnal  mysteries  were  always  introduced  with  an  avaunt 
to  atheists.  Christians,  and  Epicureans;  none  of  whom  could  have 
been  present  at  them  without  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.' 
[iv.]  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
copyists,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in  all  profane 
history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been  perfonned  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  curing  a  blind  man 
by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man  who  was  lame  in  his  hand  by  the 
touch  of  his  foot.  The  transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus :  — 
'*  One  of  the  common  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in 
his  eyes,  by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  supersti* 
tious  nation  worship  above  all  'other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  emperor,  earnestly  imploring  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindness, 
and  intreating  that  he  would  de^  to  ancnnt  with  his  spittle  his 
checks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  re- 
quested, by  the  admonition  of  the  same  eod,  that  he  might  be 
touched  by  the  foot  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  dmded  and 
despised  their  application ;  afterwards,  when  thev  continued  to  urge 
theur  petitions,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  va- 
nity ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the  patients, 
and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  success. 
At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  physicians, 
whether  such  a  blindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by  human  aid. 
The  report  of  the  physicians  contained  various  points;  that  in  the 
one,  the  power  of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the 
obstacles  were  removed ;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints  might 
be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied ;  that  it  was  perhaps 
agreeable  1»  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  the  emperor  was  elected  by 
divine  assiswioe ;  lastly,  that  the  credit  of  the  success  would  be  the 
emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the  disappointment  would  £dl  upon  the  pa- 
tients. Vespasian,  believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  die 
multitude  which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired  to  do.     Im- 

>  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  part  iL  sect.  4.  pp.  153~  161. 
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mediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  tise,  and  light  returned  to  the 
blind  man.  They,  who  were  present,  relate  both  these  cures,  even 
at  this  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying.  "^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  miracles 
related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear  from  the 
following  considerations :  —  1.  Supposing  the  fact  of  this  application 
to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as  Tadtus  relates,  the  dengn 
of  them  was  both  political  and  interested:  it  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Vespasian,  then  recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
imperial  Borne  by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the 
beuef  that  his  devation  was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but,  twenty^seven 
years  aftenoards,  wrote  from  hearsay,  at  Borne,  an  account  of  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt:  on  the 
contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian  miracles  were  published  in 
the  very  countries,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  time,  when  the 
miracles  had  actually  been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were 
living  who  had  witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the 
miracles  of  Yespanan,  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  real.  4.  The  diseases  were  not 
absolutely  incurable ;  this  is  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the 
physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the  sk^ht  of  the  blind  man  was 
not  extinety  and  that  the  lame  man's  jomts  miffht  recover  their 
strength;  and  between  whom,  the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  concerted.  But  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  were  performed  on  diseases  and  in  other  cases  which  no  numan 
skill  could  rdieve.  5.  Lastiy,  consider  the  witnesses.  The  miracles 
of  Veqwsian  were  not  (like  tiie  Christian  miracles)  performed  in  the 
presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries,  who  scrutinised  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  yielded  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of 
their  reality;  but  the  witnesses  of  them  were  the  followers  and 
flatterers  of  Vespasian,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alex- 
andrians, who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  wor^p  o(  Serapis,  and  to 
his  interest. 

Qv.]  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall  notice  is 
thiU  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  ssra ;  but  whose  life  was  not 
written  till  more  tkau  a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  who 
received  his  information  partly  from  report,  axid  partiy  from  tiie 
commentaries  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.  In  this 
work,  besides  a  ntunber  c£  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders, 
Philostratus  has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  that  Apollonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons,  gave 
sight  to  ihe  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  numerous  remarkable 

<  Tiicitii!!,  Hist  lib.  IT.  c  81.    The  rame  ii  «1«>  related  by  Sttctonhu  in  Yefpasaii* 
e.  6.,  who  says  the  man  wai  bme  in  hi*  /!b^,— not  in  his  kamdj  at  Tacitos  ia/i. 
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events.  The  book  of  Fhilostratus  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated  the  Christians :  the  remarks,  there- 
fore,  which  have  already  been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pytha- 
goras may  be  applied  to  him.'  To  which  we  may  add,  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosophet 
Lucian,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  Fhilostratus,  and  that  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of  Chris-^ 
tianity  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century;  when  Hierocles, 
governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  principal  instigator  of 
the  persecution  under  Dioclesian,  conceived  the  design  of  showing 
the  futility  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by 
opposing  to  them  other  performances  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
authenticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to 
deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  work, 
which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of  Fhilostratus,  was  answered  at 
the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a  tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi]  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the  miracle 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  the 
cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are,  —  '*  In  that 
church  they  showed  me  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the 
lamps,  of  which  they  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me  that  he 
had  been  seen  seven  years  at  the  gate  with  one  1^  only.  I  saw  him 
there  with  two."  ^  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal 
did  not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story ;  he  did  not  examine  the  man 
himself  concerning  the  fact  This  miracle  indeed  was  vouched  by  all 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  their 
zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  But 
though  those  ecclesiastics  appealed  to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is 
clear  from  De  Ketz's  own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a 
single  question  on  the  subject  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a 
story,  managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace ;  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  inquisition  was  then  in  full  power,  —  where  the  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, were  all  combined  to  support  the  credit  of  such  miracles, —  and 
where  it  would  not  only  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  tiiem,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt 
concerning  tiiem  might  have  exposed  the  mquirer  to  tiie  most  terrible 
of  all  evils  and  sufferings.' 

[vii,]  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  adduced  is, 
those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb£  de 

»  Campbell  on  Miraclet,  pp.  161—169.  Bp.  Doaglas'a  Criterion,  pp.  49—60.  Palcy'a 
Evidences,  toI.  i.  pp.  351—355.  In  the  Encyclopadia  Metropolitsna,  voL  x.  pp.  619— 
644.,  there  is  an  able  article  on  the  character  and  pretended  miracles  of  Apollonins 
Tyansus,  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject  of  miracles  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 

'  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Ketz.    Liyr«  it.  Tan  1654. 

'  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  170— ISl. 
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Parifi^  and  in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copyists  in  kter  times 
have  exulted^  as  if  thej  were  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament*  The  cir- 
cumstances of  these  pretended  miracles  are  as  follows :  — 

While  controTersies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  the 
Abb6  de  Paris^  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist^  gave  the  whole  of 
his  income  to  the  poor ;  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the 
ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water,  and  herbs,  and  employed  watch- 
ings  and  penances  to  macerate  his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May, 
1727,  his  party  canonised  him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb ;  whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  gri- 
maces and  convulsions  in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that 
the  government  of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
delusion  by  ordering  the  churchyard,  m  which  he  was  interred,  to  be 
walled  up  in  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Abba's  tomb  were  collected  and  published  by  M.  de 
Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto 
volumes ;  which  were  critically  examined,  and  the  delusions  were  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (which 
were  paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ !)  we  may  remark,  1.  That 
they  were  extolled  as  real  before  they  were  subjected  to  examination ; 
and  that,  when  investigated  at  first,  they  were  tried  before  persons 
who  were  predisposed  to  favour  the  Jansenists  or  appellants :  —  2. 
Of  the  many  thousand  sick,  or  supposed  to  be  sick,  who  resorted  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb4  de  Paris,  Montgeron,  who  collected  the  cures  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  produced  vouchers  for  only  eight  or  nine ; 
while  some  continued  there  for  days,  and  even  months^  without  receiving 
any  benefit : — 3.  The  number,  reported  to  be  cured,  was  but  small ; 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  the  pseudo- 
saint's  intercession.  The  imposture  of  those  pretended  miracles  was 
detected  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  one  single  instance ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  others,  in  more  than  twenty  instances,  dis- 
covered the  artifice  by  which  it  was  supported :  —  4.  The  patients 
were  8oa£Pected  by  their  devotion,  the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  that  many  were  thrown  into  convulsions  ^  which  in  cer- 
tain drcumstances  might  produce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned 

'  Then  were  a  sect  of  Bomanists,  in  France,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Jansenins 
concerning  grace  and  predestination,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Jesuits.* 

*  **  ConvttUdons  were  so  common  at  the  tomb,  that  the  whole  scene  became  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  religion,  and  so  dangerous  to  public  morals,  that  the  burjr- 
ing  ground,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  the  Abb^,  was  dosed  by  order  of  the  French 
goTemment.  ....  The  occurrence  of  the  convulsions  shows  to  the  medical  man,  that 
the  diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  resort  was  made  to  the  tomb,  belonged  — many  of 
them — to  the  imaginary,  or  half-imaginary  class,  in  which  there  is  so  much  scope  for 
deception  and  fallacy.  Surveying  all  the  circumsunces  of  this  very  absurd  scene,  and 
considering  especially  the  proportion  of  recoveries  and  the  time  required  for  accomplish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  their  furnishing  evidence  of  divine  interposition,  the  subject  of  asto- 
nishment is,  that  the  mental  excitement  and  exposure  to  the  air  had  effected  so  little,  or 
that,  without  any  adjunct,  the  course  of  nature  had  not  produced  more.  Even  homoeo- 
pathy or  a  Qerman  spa  would  have  effected  ten  times  as  much.  If  there  was  any  miracle 
at  an,  it  consisted  in  the  pandty  of  reliet*'  Pr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Beligioo, 
p.  SOi. 
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by  obstruction :  —  5.  AH  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  Ahb6  were  not 
cured;  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any  case,  and 
were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  single  instance :  and  it  waa 
objected  at  the  time^  and  never  refuted  by  his  friends,  that  the  pros- 
trations at  his  tomb  produced  more  diseases  than  they  cured:  — 
6.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  in  a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but 
simple,  manner,  becoming  one  sent  of  God,  without  any  absurd  or 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  superstitious  obeervances.   But  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  Ahh6  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circumstances 
that  had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  designed  and 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.    The  earth  of  his  tomb  was  often  em- 
ployed, or  the  water  from  the  well  of  his  house.    Nine  day's  devotion 
was  constantly  used,  and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the 
same  persons :  —  7.  All  the  oures  recorded  by  Montgeron  as  duly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have  been 
effected  by  natural  means.     Not  one  of  them  was  instantaneous.     The 
persons  at  the  Abba's  tomb  never  attempted  to  raise  the  dead,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the  blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually 
cured  there.     The  notary,  who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those 
miracles,  was  not  obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made 
them,  nor  whether  thev  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names : 
—  8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  were  not  independent  of  second 
causes;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medicines  before,  and 
continued  to  use  them  during  their  applications  to  the  supposed 
saint;  or  their  distempers  had  abated  before  they  determined  to  solicit 
his  help :  —  9.  Some  of  the  cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  tlie 
relief  granted  in  others  was  only  temporary;  but  the  cures  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  complete  ana  permanent:  —  10.  Lastly, 
the  design  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abb6  de  Paris  waa  neither 
important  nor  was  it  worthy  of  Grod.     The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of 
his  iq>ostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  intended  to  prove  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  most  excellent  religion :  those  reported  of  the 
Ahh6  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party.     The  former  answered  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed:   the  latter  raised  a  prejudice 
against  Jansenism,  and  divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were 
provoked  at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached  and 
accused  each  other.    The  moment  the  mvil  power  interfered  to  put  an 
end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased ;  but  all  the  powers  on  earth,  both 
civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or 
put  a  stop  to  the  wonderful  works  wit)ught  in  confirmation  of  it    To 
conclude,  with  regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all 
was  wise,  consistent,  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed ;  but  the  odier  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme,  which 
cannot  be  rec(Miciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.     The  miracles  of  Christ, 
therefore,  are  indisputably  true;   but  those   ascribed  to  the  Abbe 
de  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of  reality,  and  are  uttecly  unworthy 
of  belief.* 

>  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  181—203.    Yernet,  Trait^  de  la  Y^iiU  de  la  Relig.  Chret, 
torn.  vi.  pp.  63—185.    LeJand'i  View  of  the  Deistical  Writen,  ?ol.  i.  pp.  819— aa5.  4th 
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SECT.  nL  ^ 

OK  PSOPHBGT. 

L  Prophect  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerationB  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  will  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  miracles.  We  add,  that  it  is  equally  easy  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  &lse  prophecies ;  for  prophecy  is  a 
miracle  of  knowledge^  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representation  of 
something  fiiturSy  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  discern, 
or  conjecture :  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  tiiat  can  be  given  of  su- 
pernatural communion  witii  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revela- 
tion from  God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  tiiat  object,  which  man,  with  the 
greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By  tracing  cause  and 
effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  observing  human  characters,  and 
by  marking  present  tendencies,  he  may  form  some  plausible  conjec- 
tures about  the  future ;  and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both  of  his 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will  frequently 
anticipate  events  witii  a  sagacity  and  success  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  direct  prescience,  and  excites  the  astonishment  of  less  pene- 
trating minds.  Still,  however,  he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  contact  with 
present  circumstances.  That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  con- 
nection with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  it: 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and  delusive ; 
and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is  his  penetration 
baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived  I  The  slightest  intrusion  of  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  the  smallest  possible  deviation  from  rules,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  renderea  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain 
which  he  has  constructed,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and 
others.  The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general  or  a  skilful 
chess  player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he  in  his  adversary's 
place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  own  movements,  he  builds 
upon  his  adversary's  acting  in  the  same  manner  when  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  thence,  on  tiie  presumption  of  his  thus  act- 
ing, he  provides  against  what  he  foresees  must  be  tiie  result  of  it;  an- 
ticipating in  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affidr,  even  when 
he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  termination.  Prescience, 
then,  of  the  present  description,  will  extend  just  so  for  as  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  built.  But  the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combina- 
tion of  eaoses  can  never  be  carried  forwaid  to  any  very  remote  period; 
because  new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
perpetually  spring  up ;  and  oonsequentiy,  as  those  new  causes  are  as 
yet  unknown,  no  numan  sagacity  can  deiduoe  events  from  such  causes. 

edk.    Bpu  Douglas's  Criterioii,  pp.  182— sas.:  in  pp.  ass— ass.  hsbai  some  obsenratioof 
on  tlie  pretcndeo  mtncles  of  the  French  prophets. 
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To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which  the  testi- 
mony remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to  foresee  and  foretell 
future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  circumstances  leads,  no  train  of 
probabilities  points,  is  as  much  beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents, 
as  to  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  which  may 
properly  be  termed  miracles  of  power.  That  actions  of  the  latter  kind 
were  ever  performed  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only  by  wit- 
nesses, against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or  causes  for 
doubt  advanced :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  prophecy  and  perceives  the 
corresponding  event,  is  himself  the  witness  of  the  miracle;  he  sees  that 
thus  it  is,  and  that  thus  by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been.  A  prophecy  yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ; 
and  these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future  con- 
viction, ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever  the  cor- 
responding facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  So 
admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the 
argument  derived  from  miracles  long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse 
serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion 
of  prophecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  profess  to  have  been  written  (and 
these  points  have  already  been  proved  to  demonstration^  the  very  nu- 
merous predictions  which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be  divine. 
For  they  are  a  regular  chfun,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time ;  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so  con- 
tingent, and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  finite  mind,  no  human 
foresight  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates  and  cir- 
cumstances that  require  the  most  exact  accomplishment,  and  some  are 
fulfilling  to  the  present  time,  and  before  our  eyes :  so  that,  though  this 
kind  of  evidence  might  be  rendered  doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is 
daily  accumulating,  and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

IL  On  the  Diffebenge  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which  is  to 
satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity,  or  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious 
leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm.  This  was  evidently 
the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles.  However  directed,  whether  by 
evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they  certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  inti- 
midated ;  and  the  long^continued  history  of  ancient  times  has  com- 
pletely informed  us  of  the  practices  bv  which  the  priests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for  them- 
selves, by  foreteUing  flimgs  to  come.  "  But  how  did  they  conduct  this 
difficult  traffic  ?  Did  they  miJce  it  hazardous  as  well  as  difficult,  by 
pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth  of  their  predictions  ?  Far  otherwise : — 
they  had  very  different  arts  and  plans,  much  more  compatible  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct  inquiry, 
they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.     They  uttered  no  spontaneous 
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prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they  exposed  themselves  to  no  detec- 
tion ;  and  when  they  were  obKged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  suffi- 
cient precaution.  Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 
By  magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extremely  ex- 
pensive. This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage :  it  lessened  the 
number  of  inquirers^  and  at  the  same  time  secured  abundant  advantage 
to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices  were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed 
by  many  prescribed  ceremonies  ^ ;  the  omission  or  mismanagement  of 
any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
gods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted.  Omens  were 
to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if  unfiavonrable  in  any  par- 
ticular, either  precluded  the  inquiry  for  the  present,  or  required  fur- 
ther lustrations,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who 
consulted,  and  rendered  him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  gods,  or 
to  bring  their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inquiry."  * 
When  mdeed  answers  were  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had  no  deter- 
minate scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected  events ;  while 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great  scheme,  and  point  to  one 
person,  whose  family,  country,  character,  and  circumstances,  they  an- 
nounce, long  before  he  was  bom.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what 
rulers  dictated,  or  what  tended  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  priests : 
precepts  t)f  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom  —  if  ever — 
delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  consecrated  tripos.  The  purest 
sentiments  prevalent  among  the  pagans  were  either  delivered  by  the 
philosopher  (who  had  no  means  of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the 
pages  of  the  poet :  while  the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
reproved  kings,  enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions, and  suffered  rather  thtin  gained  by  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered.'    They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  or 

*  Van  Bale,  De  Oracnlifl,  torn,  i  p.  3. 

'  Dr.  Nare8*8  ConDected  View  of  the  Prophecies  reTative  to  the  Christian  Charch,  p.  14. 

"  "  Happ7  had  it  been  for  the  heathen  world,  if,  upon  the  subject  of  morality,  their 
oracles  had  been  inTariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments  which  they  did  delirer  were  not 
always  grounded  upon  the  severe  principles  of  reason  and  truth  :  they  varied  with  the 
fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and  were  even  accommodated  to  the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  vices  of  their  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently  even  commanded  the  grossest 
violations  of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  religion, 
the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  abominations  which  have  ever  been  permitted  to  pollute 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  inspired  by  the  purest 
piinciples.  They  actively  and  invariably  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  The 
system  of  morality  which  they  sanctioned  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledged  principles.  T^y  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with  the  love  of 
mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the  warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy 
of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
Neither  the  pomp  of  station,  nor  the  tyranny  of  power,  could  shield  the  offender  fix>m  their 
manly  and  indignant  rebukes :  and  exhibiting  a  boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  which  could  only  be  inspired  by  the  confidence  of 
truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chastised  a  powerful  monarch  for 
the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  passions ;  and  openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the 
High  Being,  by  whom  they  were  inspired,  against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered 
for  the  sake  of  plunder  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  they 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  duty  of  an  external  ritual :  it  was  the  religion' of 
the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  an  inward  and  ever-active 
persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  an  all-judging  God.  It  earnestly  excited 
^Tatitude  for  his  favours,  supplication  for  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection. 
These  moral  and  religions  duties  wei«  not  varied  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  nor 
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natural  propenBities  of  their  countrymen;  but  opposed  their  prejudices^ 
by  predicting  the  impending  calamities,  the  humble  state  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their 
prophecies  tended  to  one  end ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when 
that  end  was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given 
by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and  capable  of  quite 
contrary  interpretations ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  concealed 
their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  they  required  another 
oracle  to  explain  them.  Of  this  ambiguity  several  authentic  in- 
stances are  recorded  Thus,  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  relative  to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told 
that  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.'  This  he  naturally  interpreted 
of  his  overcoming  the  Persians,  though  the  oracle  was  so  framed  as 
to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Croesus  made  war  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the  oracle  continued  to  maintain  its 
credit.  The  answer  given  to  Pyrrhus,  kins  of  Epirus,  many  ages 
after,  was  of  yet  more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in 
terms  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus :  —  / 
say  that  thou  son  of  jEacus  canst  conquer  the  Romans,  Thou  shalt  goy 
thou  shalt  return^  never  shalt  thou  perish  in  war  ';  or  thus,  /  say  thai 
the  Romans  can  conquer  thee^  son  of  ^acus.  Thou  shalt  go^  thou 
shalt  never  return^  thou  shalt  perish  in  war,  Pyrrhus  understood  the 
oracle  in  the  former  sense ;  he  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Komans,  and  was  overcome :  yet  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its 
credit.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  in  I  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces  agunst 
the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  latter  monarch 
gathered  the  false  prophets  together y  about  four  hundred  men,  and  said 
unto  themy  Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle^  or  shall  Ifor~ 
bear  f  And  they  said.  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  [tY]  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  [it\  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so  artfully 
constructed,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either /or  or  against  the  ex- 
pedition ;  as  thus, — the  Lord  will  deliver  (it)  Bamoth-Gilead  into  the 
hinges  (Ahab's)  hand;  or,  the  Lord  will  deliver  (Israel)  into  the  king'*s 

made  to  bend  to  temporal  occnrrenceB,  to  the  will  of  a  faTonred  monarch,  or  the  caprices 
of  eontendmg  parties.  Thejr  were  independent  of  human  events,  regular  as  the  order  of 
nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  inspiration.  Their  influence  was  the  most  exten- 
sive which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandise  a 
favourite  state,  nor  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate ;  but  they  were 
equally  useful  to  all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Pr.  Richards's 
Bampton  Lectures,  for  1800,  pp.  241—244. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identical  words  of  the  orade  have  been  lost 
from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  by  various  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Suidas,  (Lexicon,  voce  fCfwuros,  tom.  iiL  p.  382.  edit  Koster,)  according  to 
whom  they  run  thus:  Kpouros  'A\w  tioSks  fity4x.7itf  Hpxnf  Karaf^Aertu 

'  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated:— 

Aio  te  JEacida  Bomanos  vincere  posse. 
Ibis,  redibis,  nunquam  in  bello  peribis. 
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handy  that  is^  Into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria.  ^  Relying  upon 
this  ambiguous  oracle,  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  the 
Syrians,  and  were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  the  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  them, 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserving  their  credit.  If 
the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  with  the  prophecy,  it  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  some  indispensable  ceremony  or  observ- 
ance had  been  omitted ;  that  the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer ;  or 
that  he  had  not  been  in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  evil 
event  took  place,  when  a  pood  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more 
favourable  than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the  rites  they  had 
performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  and  oliier  precautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very  im- 
perfectly in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  oracles.  The  wiser  and 
more  sagacious  heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter 
contempt^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  pre- 
tendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even  popiilarly 
accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to  the  interests  of  a 
particular  party.  Such  was  the  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  with 
all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  imposture  to  preserve  it 
from  detection.' 

How  widely  different  from  these  pretended  predictions  are  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Scriptures  I  They  were  delivered  without 
solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before  the  people ;  and  the  prophet 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  xxii.  15. 

'  Thus  Aristotle  observes,  with  his  usnol  accnracjand  penetration,  that  **  pretended  pro* 
phets  express  themselves  in  general  language.  In  a  game  at  odd  and  even,  a  man  maj 
say,  whether  the  number  be  odd  or  even,  mnch  sooner  than  what  it  is ;  and  that  such  a 
thing  viV  happen,  than  wA^ii.  Therefore  those  who  deliver  oracles  never  define  tvAcn.'* 
(Arutot.  Rhet.  lib.  iilc.  6.  §  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit  Bipont.)— Cicero  likewise  has  the  follow- 
ing remark :  **  If  this  be  foretold,  Who  is  the  p£rbon  meant  and  what  is  the  timk?  The 
writer  has  conducted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  any  event  whatever  will  suit  his  prophecy^ 
since  there  is  iro  epee^ation  of  men  and  timee.**  (De  Divinat  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  Op.  torn.  xi. 
p.  287.  edit  Bipont)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  nothingness 
of  the  heathen  oracles  in  the  following  verses: — 

O  Ijaertiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  aut  non  ; 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  ApoUo.  Sat.  lib.  H.  sat.  6.  t.  59,  60. 

O  mmqf  Laertee^  what  I  nowforefeR,  wiB  either  come  to  pan,  or  it  wiU  not; 
For  the  great  ApeiBo  givee  tne  to  divine. 

Lastly,  Lucian,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner  that  impos- 
tor pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  him,  without  opening  the  seal, 
adds : — ••  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave  divine  responses,  but  with  great  prudence, 
aud  giving  perplexed^  doubtful,  or  obscure  answers,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some 
he  encouraged ;  others  he  dissuaded,  replying  as  he  thought  proper.  To  some  he  pre- 
scribed plain  remedies  and  diets,  for  he  knew  many  useful  medicines.  But  with  respect 
to  the  hopes  (of  advancement),  the  increase  of  property,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he 
alwojfa  iferred  giving  an  answer,  adding,  AU  things  shall  be  done  when  1  am  willing,  and 
when  mg  prophet  Alexander  shatt  intreat  me,  and  thaU  offer  pragers  in  gour  ieha(f"  —  lt  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  god  ..Sscnlaphis ;  and  that  ho 
did  not  give  his  responses  for  noting,  his  stated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli 
(about  lOid,  sterling^  for  each  answer.  Luciani  Alexander  sen  Psendomantia.  Op.  torn. 
V.  pp.  85,  86.  edit.  Bipont 

*  Nares  oo  Prophecy,  p.  16. 
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knew  himself  by  law  exposed  to  capital  punishment,  if  any  one  of 
his  predictions  were  to  be  overthrown.  The  events  which  were  fore- 
told were  often  both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which 
concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  accomplished 
shortly  after  they  were  delivered ;  others  had  their  accomplishment 
isomewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  saw  the  event. 
Others  again  had  a  more  distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's 
life ;  but  the  different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected 
together,  that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some 
others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  ruse  an  expectation  of 
those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  con- 
firmed the  first.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophets 
with  attention  will  readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel',  who  separately  had  done  great 
damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  absolutely  to  de* 
stroy  it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with  terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two 
kings  should  be  frustrated ;  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  both  die; 
and  that,  before  a  child,  that  was  to  be  bom  in  about  ten  months, 
could  say,  **  My  father  and  my  mother,"  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  should  be 
subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Within  three  short  years  the  event 
justified  the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  was  without  any 
natural  probability.' — The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  to- 
gether with  all  Ihe  minute  circumstances  of  his  previous  advance, 
was  announced  by  Isaiah  a  long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in 
the  night ;  and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over 
the  Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  concert,  because  it  would  be  followed  with  public 
thanksgivings.'  It  was  these  precise  and  circiunstantial  predictions 
that  supported  the  hope  of  Hezekiah,  notwithstanding  every  thing 
seemed  to  oppose  it.  Nor  can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after 
their  accomplishment,  the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  per- 
suaded that  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed 
his  designs,  and  that  he  spoke  by  his  command.  —  In  like  manner, 
afler  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  Merodach-Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish 
sovereign  that  all  his  treasures  (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  heart 
he  had  shown  to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon ; 
that  princes  descended  from  him  should  be  made  captives ;  and  that 
they  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial  offices.*     This 

"  Isa.  viL  1.  9—16.  *  Isa.  Tia  2—4. ;  2  Kings  rr.  29,  80,,  xvl  9. ;  I«a.  Tiii  7,  8. 

'  Isa.  X.  26,  28.  et  seq„  xxix.  6 — 8.,  xxx.  29.  31,  32. 
*  Compare  Isa.  xxxix.  5 — 7.  and  2  Kings  xx. 
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prediction  was  apparentlj  contrary  to  all  probability :  tbe  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Judah  were  then  allies  and  united  in  interest.  The 
former  seemed  in  no  respect  formidable,  when  oomrared  with  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  off,  and  to  whom 
he  was,  perhaps,  still  tributary ;  and  yet  the  prophecy  is  positive, 
and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt  of  it  It  was  Uterally  accom- 
plished, and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return  from  captivity, 
which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many  times,  and  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent terms  ^  but  also  marked  out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and 
the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  by  name^  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the 
captive  Jews. — Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  its  splendour  and  glory 
under  Nebuchadnezzar ';  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  all 
the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accomplished. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which  were  always  left 
open  to  public  exammation,  and  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  peruse 
them.  This  is  a  test  which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens 
never  could  endure.  Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any 
authentic  records ;  never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pre* 
tence  to  prove  the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only 
were  allowed  to  superintend  them.  In  Egypt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter; and  at  Rome  the  Sibylline  books  were  alio  wed  to  be  con- 
sulted only  by  the  qnindecemviri,  and  not  even  by  these  privileged 
few  without  an  order  from  the  senate.  And  when  at  length  a  compila- 
tion was  offered  to  the  world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  it  was  so  gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on 
any  man  of  sense,  who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing 
it  to  the  test  of  criticism.^ 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of  divine 
revelation,  that  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce  their  credentimb 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God*  Yet  does  the  malice 
or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  continually  endeavour  to  confound 
them.  Because  there  have  been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be 
suspected ;  because  there  have  been  false  prophets  —  pretenders  to 
inspiration  —  therefore'  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  truly 
spoken  cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  con- 
sidered differ  most  essentially  in  the  mode,  in  the  circumstances, 
in  the  proof,  —  in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name,  —  where 
is  the  candour,  or  even  tiie  common  sense,  of  involving  them  in 
one  sentence  of  rejection?^  The  fidse  pretensions  to  prophecy 
which  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no  more  a  proof  that  there 
never  were  true  predictions,  than  the  circulation  of  base  aun  proves 

>  See  particiilArly  Iml  ML  S.  And  IziL  4.  *  Iflft.  zUt.  and  xIt. 

*  laa.  xlTii.  1.  7,  S,  9.  12, 13^  xiii.  4.  19,  20,  21.  €t  aeq.,  sir.  22—24. 

«  Dr.  Jortin  has  examined  the  pretended  Sihylline  oradea,  and  has  shown  that  they  are 
to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.    Bamariu  on  EccL  Hist.  voL  L  pp.  ISS— 217, 

*  Nares  on  Ytc^bncj,  p.  22. 
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that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or  silver  employed  in  commerce  and  ma^- 
nufactures. 

III.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Pbophecy  may  be  considered  in 
various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed  to  meet  and 
accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience  of  men  to  know 
futurity  —  to  relieve  and  soothe  the  trouUed  mind  —  to  repress  the 
vain  and  froward  —  to  discourage  schemes  of  vice  —  to  support  de- 
sponding virtue.  Some  have  argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to 
cherish  and  promote  a  religious  spirit  —  to  confirm  the  faith  oi  God's 
sovereignty  and  particular  providence.  Some,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fanded,  that  an  obscure  people, 
a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  ignominious  death,  were  sub- 
jects beneath  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  have  substi- 
tuted, as  nuM'e  becoming  objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid  events,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of 
mighty  states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  Gtxl  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  whtdi  to  us  appear 
magnificent  and  interesting  are  trivial  in  his  sight,  and  those  which 
we  might  overlook  or  despise  form  the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  were  intermediate  events 
predicted,  as  subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family ;  but  the  great  use  and 
intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subservient,  was  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  ap- 
pearance and  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve 
as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in 
this  light,  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  ^ven,  not 
after,  but  long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events  accom- 
plished. K  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the 
prophet  was  commissioned  by  Omniscience  to  utter  the  prophecy,  and 
that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  sovereign  and  almighty  power.  Have 
Jacob  and  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets, 
many  hundreds  of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and  contin- 
gencies ?  and  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in  subsequent  and 
exactly  corresponding  events  ?  —  then  they  must  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  and  their  record  and  testimony  must  be  true  and  divine. 
By  these  prophecies,  interspersed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  the  sacred  writers  have 
established  Iheir  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  liave  not  followed  cuw 
ningly  devised  fables,  but  thai  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  then,  was  to 
raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with  hope,  —  to  maintain 
the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Redeemer 
promised,  and  particularly  to  attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.' 

»  Dr.  Ranken*B  iDsdtates  of  Theology,  pp.  346, 347.    Seftalso  Bp.  Sherlock's  Discourses 
on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy. 
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IV.  On  thb  Chain  op  Prophecy. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contingeiunee  too 
wonder^  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  effect.  Many  of 
those^  which  are  round  in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected 
change%in  the  distribution  of  earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  midbty  empires, 
the  event  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  m  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more  embar- 
rassed with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than  doubtfid  of 
their  import  and  accomplbhment.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they  may 
seem  to  be  without  order  or  connection ;  but,  to  a  well-informed  mind, 
they  are  all  disposed  in  such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  regu- 
lar system,  all  the  parts  of  which  harmonise  in  one  amazing  and  con- 
sistent plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demonstration 
that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  information  is  indeed 
divine.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  referred 
to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  par- 
ticular,—  Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires, 
—  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah,  —  and  Prophedes 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  I. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular. 

1.  We  begin  with  Abkaham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews. 
At  a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly  advanced  in  years, 
it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  exceedingly  multiplied 
above  that  of  other  nations.  The  chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be 
found  in  Ckn.  xiL  1 — 3.,  xIvL  3.;  Exod*  xxxii.  13.;  Gen.  xiii.  16., 
XV.  5.,  zviL  2.  4 — 6.,  xxii.  17. 

The  fblfihoent  of  these  pvediciioni  will  be  Ibimd  as  it  respeets  the  Jews  (to  omit 
the  yast  incresae  of  Abraham's  other  poateritj^  in  Exod.  L  7. 9. 12. ;  Numb,  xziii. 
10. ;  Deut.  i.  10.,  x.  22. ;  Esek.  ztL  7. ;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  leas  than  fire  hundred  years 
after  the  first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children;  and  the 
Scripture  aooouats  of  their  numbers  are  so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  pro&ne 
authors,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  completion. 

2.  Ishmael's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he  was 
born ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very  numerous,  and 
that  he  should  bleget  twelve  princes.  The  whole  came  to  pass  {»re- 
cisely  as  it  was  foretold.  Compare  Gen.  xvL  10 — 12.,  xviL  20.,  and 
XXV.  12 — 18.  IwUl  make  kim  a  great  nation^  said  Jehovah  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xviL  20.) ;  and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

¥Vom  Ishraael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also  called  Saracens,  b j 
CHirtstiaB  writers),  who  aaeieatly  were,  and  still  continwe  to  be^  a  very  uowerful 
people.  Thejr  might,  indeed,  be  emphaticaMy  styled  a  grwi  noHom^  when  toe  Sara- 
cens made  their  rapid  and  extensive  con(|aests  during  Uie  middle  ages,  and  erected 
one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  m  the  world.  He  wiU  be  a  wdd  mam  (Gen. 
xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  wMhm  Man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass;  and  the  account 
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of  that  animal,  in  Job  zxziz.  5 — 8^  afibrds  the  best  possible  description  of  the 
wandering,  lawless,  and  free-booting  lires  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  Who  heUk 
sent  out  the  wild  ass  /reef  or  who  hath  loosed  the  harnds  of  the  wild  assf  whose  house 
I  have  made  the  wilderness^  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scometh  the  mul- 
titude of  the  eify,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
vwmntaaa  iM  his  pasture^  and  he  seareheth  after  every  greentking.  GodhirasnThas  jntf 
them  ouifrte^  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  restraint.  The  same  wilderness^ 
in  which  their  ancestor,  Ishmael,  dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  their  hcJiitatian,  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  Cve,  thej  have  their  dwellings,  Thej  scom  Ae  eity^  and  therefore  haye 
no  ^xod  habitadons.  For  their  nudtitude^  thej  are  not  afraid.  Plundering  is  their 
profession ;  and  when  the/  make  depredations  on  cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  ther 
retire  into  the  desert  with  such  precipitancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded ;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  crying  of  the  driver  is  diiregaraed  Thejr  may  be  said  to  have  no  lands, 
ana  jet  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  &eir  pasture;  thej  pitch  their  tents  and  feed 
their  flocks  wherever  thej  please ;  and  thej  search  after  every  green  things  are  con- 
tinuallj  looking  after  prej,  and  aeize  everj  kind  of  propertj  that  comes  in  their 
waj.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ishmaers  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  nunCs  hand  against  him.  Sesostris,  Cjrus,  Pompej,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient 
sovereigns  vainlj  attempted  to  subjugate  ihe  wandering  Arabs :  though  thej  had 
temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  thej  were  ultimatelj  unsuccessful.  **  Their 
alliance  is  never  courted,  and  can  never  be  obtained ;  and  all  that  the  Turks,  or 
Persians,  or  anj  of  their  neighbours,  can  stipulate  for  from  them  is  a  partial  and 
purchased  forbearance.  Even  the  British,  who  have  established  a  residence  in 
almost  everj  countrj,  have  entered  the  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  to 
accomplish  onlj  the  premeditated  destruction  of  a  fort,  and  to  retire.^  i  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Ishmaelites  to  the  present  daj,  thej  have  continued  wild  or 
uncivilised,  and  have  maintained  their  independencj  :  and  if  there  were  no  other 
argument  to  evince  the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of 
life  during  a  period  of  nearij  four  thousand  jears,  would  be  suificient ;  it  maj, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  Absolutely  demonstrative.^ 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Postbbitt  of  Abbaham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan';  so  that,  though  they 
should  be  expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  jet  their  title  should  endure^ 
and  they  should  be  resettled  in  it,  and  there  continue  in  peaee  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7.,  xiii.  14,  15.  17.,  xv.  18 — 21. ; 
Exod.  iiL  8.  17. ;  Gen.  xviL  7,  8.)  In  unison  also  with  these 
ori^al  promises  are  the  predictions,  that  this  land  of  Canaan  should 
be  to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession.  (See  Deut. 
XXX.  1 — 5. ;  Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

The  completion  of  these  predictions  has  been  as  remarkable  and  exact  as  the 
predictions  themselves.  (See  Numb,  xxi, ;  Dent  ii. ;  and  Josh,  iii.)  The  Israelites 
enjojed  this  land  for  above  a  thousand  years ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God 
sent  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivitj,  he  declared  it  should  be  but 
for  seventj  jears,  which  accordmglj  was  true ;  and  they  continued  six  hundred 
years  together,  till  bj  their  rejection  and  murder  of  the  Messiah  thej  were  again 
doomed  to  a  more  lasting  captivitj,  begun  bj  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continu^  to 
this  daj.  And  though  the  ten  tribes  carried  awaj  captive  bj  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
bodv  of  the  two  tribes  bj  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan ;  jet  since  the  period  of  their 
f\nai  restoration  is  not  jet  come,  their  present  case  is  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion against  these  ancient  prophecies  before  us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one  against 
the  others  if  it  were  so.    And  he  who  considers  that  the  prediction,  now  under  con* 

'  I>r.  Keith's  Evidence,  &c.,  from  Prophecj  p.  517.  36th  edition. 

'  For  a  fiill  account  and  exposition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ishmael,  see  Bishop 
17ewton*s  second  Dissertation. 

'  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Jndtea,  the  reader  is  necessarilj  referred 
to  Mr.  WjUe*8  Modem  Judtea  compared  with  Ancient  Frophecj.  Glasgow,  1850,  Sva 
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Bidcration,  bas  hitherto  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  cannot 
doubt  of  the  fulfilling  of  what  remains  to  come  in  its  proper  season,  and  will  not 
question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  as  he  promised,  give  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.  See  Ezek. 
xzzvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  ^f  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
a  series  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Jews,  which  are 
fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton  and  Dr.  Graves  have  shown 
its  accomplishment  at  great  length.^  To  specify  a  very  few  par- 
ticulars : — 

(1.)  ^oae8  foretold  that  tliey  should  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earthy  —  "  scattered  among  all  people^  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other ^  — find  no  ease  or  rest,  —  be  oppressed  and  crushed 
always  f  —  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen,  — pine  away  in  their 
iniquity  in  their  enemies^  land, —  and  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb, 
and  a  bye-word  unto  all  nations/* 

These  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  during  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Chaldasans  and  Romans ;  and,  in  later  times,  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been 
dispersed.  Moses  foretold  that  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities ; 
ana  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria,  l^ebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Sosius,  and  Herod,  and,  finally, 
by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  throughout  all  nations,  they  have  remained  distinct 
from  them  all ;  and  notwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  every  age  been  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  *'  there 
is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are 
found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world, 
without  a  country.  Neither  mountuns,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor  oceans,— 
which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations,  —  have  tevninated  their  wandering. 
They  abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  and  in  Tui^ey.  In  Germany,  Spam, 
Italy,  France,  and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  Chiiia,  and 
Indui,  — on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  —  they  are/ew  in  number  among 
the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of  Sioeria,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning 
desert ;  and  the  European  traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he 
cannot  reach,  —  even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.*  From 
Moscow  to  Lisbon,  — from  Japan  to  Britiun, —  from  Borneo  to  Archangel, — from 
Hindostan  to  Honduras,  —  no  inhabitant  of  any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known 
in  all  the  intervening  regions  but  a  Jew  alone.  ' 

(2.)  TAo8ee  foretold  that  such  grievous  famines  should  prevail  during 
the  sieges  of  their  cities,  that  they  should  eat  the  JUsh  of  their  sons  and 
daughters* 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Syria ;  again,  about 
nine  hundred  years  after  Moses,  among  the  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time, 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(3.)  Though  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  mul- 
tude,  Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  number. 

This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  Jose- 

*  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  L  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch, 
vol  ii.  pp.  417--44a  See  also  Mr.  Kett's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  voL  i  pp. 
87—182. 

'  Lyon's  Travels  in  AfVica,  p.  146. 

*  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  T^ath  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  the  Fulfilment  of  Pro- 
phecy, p.  81.  (d€th  edition. )  In  pp.  8&— 26a  there  is  a  copious  and  excellently  arranged 
digest  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Jews,  and  their  accomplishment. 
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pliuB  tells  118  tbat  an  infiaite  multitude  perished  by  famine ;  and  he  oompates  the 
total  number  who  pcrbhed  by  it  and  bj  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of 
JudflM,  at  one  milhon  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  told  wUo 
their  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen:  and  after  their  last  overthrow  by 
Hadrian,  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold;  and  those  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  round  (Moses  had  foretold  tlkt  no  man  would  buy  them)  were  trans- 
ported into  Egypt,  where  multitudes  perished  hj  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been 
scattered  amonff  all  nations,  among  whom  they  have  found  no  ease,  nor  have  the  soles 
of  their  feet  had  rest:  they  have  ^en  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  more^  especially  in 
the  East,  where  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  afford  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hang  m  doubt  before  thee, 
and  thou  shaUfear  day  and  nighty  and  shall  hayb  homb  assurance  of  thy  life,  (Deut. 
zxviii.  66.)^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued 
a  separate  people,  without  incorporating  with  the  natives ;  and  they  have  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word  among  all  the  nations,  whither  they  have  been  carried, 
since  their  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  The  very  name'  of  a  Jew  has  been  used 
as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  it  was  foretold  that  their  plagues 
should  be  wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  eontinuance.  And  have  not  Uieir 
places  continned  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ?  In  coniparison  of  them, 
their  former  captivities  were  very  short :  during  their  captivity  in  (jhaldsBa,  Ezektel 
and  Daniel  prophesied ;  but  now  they  have  no  true  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of 
their  calamities.  What  nation  has  suffered  so  mucn,  and  yet  endured  so  long  ? 
What  nation  has  subsisted  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country  so  long  as  the 
Jews  have  done  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  ?  And  what  a  staaeUng  miracle 
is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the  fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,  of  prophecies 

'  '^The  eondition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  more  insscmref  and  exposed  to  insnlt  and 
exaction,  than  m  Eoypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frequent  lawless  and  oppressive  eondnct  of 
the  governors  and  cmefs."  fame's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  305.)  The  quarter  of  Je- 
rusalem, now  inhabited  by  the  Jews  (all  travellers  attest^  presents  nothing  but  fikh  and 
wretchedness.  ^  Poor  wretches  !  everything  about  them  exhibited  signs  of  depressioo  and 
misery  :  outcasts  from  the  common  rights  and  sympathies  of  men*  —  oppressed  and  de- 
spised aUke  by  Mahometans  and  Christians, — living  as  aliens  in  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers, — what  an  awful  lesson  of  unbelief  do  they  hold  out !  **  (Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  69.)  The  Bev.  Wm.  Jowett,  speaking  of  the  actual  t«tatc  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
relates  the  following  circnmstanccs  (on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some 
years  been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli),  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  skate  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews  there  live.  **  The  life 
of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  than  the  life  of  a  moA.  If  the  Bey  has  a 
fear  of  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some  one  to  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him. 
If  it  happens  to  be  a  Christian,  remonstrance  is  made  by  the  consul  of  his  nation :  the  Bey 
is  qmte  ready  to  give  satisfaction :  he  sends  some  one  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  his  cruelty  ; 
and  then,  with  au  air  of  great  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satisfied ;  if  not,  he  is  ready 
to  give  him  satisfaction  still  further.  But  if  the  object  of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one 
would  think  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  hib  death.  This  people  fed  the  cnrse  in  full, 
that,  among  the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  they  shonkl  Jhtd  no  ease,  and  have  none 
assurcance  of  their  life.  They  are  known,  by  their  being  compelled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,  whidh  they  sometimes  change  IH  Tbbih  owk  houses,  on  oceasion  of  their  meny- 
makings ;  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exerdsiBg  the  privilege  of  free 
ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into  port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahometan)  com- 
pels every  Jew  whom  he  meets  by  the  way  to  come  and  help  in  unlading,  carrying,  &c; 
nor  do  they  dare  to  resist"  (Jowett*s  Christian  Besearches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  231. 
london,  1822. 8vo.  See  also  his  Christian  Besearches  in  Syria,  pp.  232 — ^234.  London, 
1825.  8vo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  much  better.  **  It  is  disgusting," 
says  a  recent  intelligent  traveller,  **  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Persians  abuse  and  oppress 
the  unfortunate  Israelites.  When  a  Persian  wishes  to  have  the  snow  cleaned  ficom  his  flat- 
roofed  house,  he  goes  into  a  street,  and  catches  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  perform  the 
office.  For  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  finger,  so  as  to  draw 
Mood,  and  the  ofifence  is  expiated."  (Alexander's  Travels  from  India  to  Ei^land,  p.  1 78.  > 
Jiondon,  1827.  4to.)  On  the  degraded  and  insecure  state  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  'Mr, 
Hartley  has  collected  some  painfully  interesting  anecdotes.    (Besearches  in  (Greece,  pp. 

202—208.) 
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delivered  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago !    What  a  permanent 
attestation  is  it  to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses ! 

5.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiiL  2.)  by  a  prophet,  who 
came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  priests  of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  altar  itsefr,  which  Jeroboam  had 
then  recently  erected  at  Bethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  miracles ;  one  wrought 
upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand,  which  he  had  raised  against  the  pro- 
phet, at  whose  prayer  it  was  restored  to  him  asain ;  the  other  miracle  was  performed 
upon  the  altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  plainly  showing  it  to  be,  — not  from  man,  but 
from  God.  (2  Kings  zxiii.  15.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the 
Jews.     (iL  18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured  of  this  stranee  infatuation.  —  The  same  pro- 
phet foretold,  that  general  distress  and  ruin  would  befall  the  Jewish  people,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  wickedness ;  and  within  two  himdred  years  afterwards 
the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isuah  iii.  1 — 14.  compared  widi  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans,  a  few  poor 
persons  were  lefl  to  till  the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa,  xxiv. 
13,  14.  compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible  signs,  as  well  as 
words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites, 
Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from 
tliese  several  kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  ^dah  ;**  wd  foretold,  ^*tiiat  all  these 
nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son,  and  his  son^s  son.**  (Jer.  xxviL 
3 — 7.)  And  the  Jews  put  him  in  prison  for  this  prophecy ;  where  he  was  kept, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  11 — 14.)  Tnis 
prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets,  who  prophesied 
deceitful  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  people,  persuading  them  that  no  evil  should 
come  upon  them ;  of  whom  Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same 
year  in  which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  (xxviiL  16,  I?.)^  and  that  Ahab  the 
Bon  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  should  be  ta^en  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  slain  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire, 
(xxix.  21,  22.)  And  thus  distinctly  ibretelling  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death 
of  those  false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophecies,  which  were  at  first  so  un- 
willingly believed,  beyond  all  contradiction.  But  that  which  seemed  most  strange, 
and  was  most  objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  prediction 
concerning  the  death  of  Zedekiah ;  in  wnicb  he  and  Ezekiel  were  thougnt  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  Jeremiah  prophesied  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when 
Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Babylon,  and  concerning  the  same  things ;  and  Jeremiah^s 

Srophecy  was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  EzekieFs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
erusalem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  writing  of  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  enu- 
merate an  the  circumstances  of  it  between  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
believed  to  contradict  each  other ;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the 
people  were  the  more  excited  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of  their  prof^ecies.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxziv.  2—7.  and  Ezek.  xiL  IS.)  Jeremiah  said  that  he  should  see  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to  Bwylon;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  see 
Babylon :  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of 
his  ancestors ;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  compare  all  this 
with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually  fulfilled :  for  Zedekiah  saw  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out|  beiore  he  was  brought  to 
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Babylon ;  and  he  died  there,  but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (Jer.  xzxiz.  4.  7. ;  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7.)  Therefore  hoUi  pro- 
phecies proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before  seemed  to  be  inconsistent.  And  so 
critical  an  exactness  in  every  minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two 
persons,  who  were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  conviction  to 
the  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulfilled,  in  their  captivity,  that 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both  were  from  God. 

8.  While  EzEKiEii  was  a  captive  in  Chaldflsa,  he  prophesied  that 
the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judaea,  should  be  severely  chastised 
for  their  wickedness ;  that  one  third  part  of  them  should  die  with  the 
pestilence  and  famine;  that  another  third  part  should  perish  bv  the 
sword;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  scattered  into  all  the  wmds ; 
and  that  even  then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  few 
years  all  these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldseans.' 

9.  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
together  with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his  temper,  and  even  of 
his  countenance,  was  clearly  foretold  by  Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He 
likewise  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  deso- 
lation of  that  city,  and  also  of  Judsea,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  State  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  these  remarkable  words : —  They  shall  be  wanderers  ainong 
the  nations,  (ix.  17.)  And  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  ^*  the  Jews,  though  dispersed  among  all 
nations,  are  not  confounded  with  them :  they  are  a  distinct  people^ 
known  as  separate  from  every  other.  They  retain  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  distinctive  characters,  the  usages,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jews.  In  every  land  they  are  recognised  as  the  same  people, — 
the  same  as  when  Vespasian,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  besieged 
Jerusalem.  All  other  ancient  nations  have  been  mingled  and  lost  in 
the  common  mass  of  mankind  ;  but  they  are  now  as  much  a  known 
and  separate  people,  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of  the  mul- 
titude of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might  have  been 
adduced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Abraham*     We  now  proceed  to 

Class  IL 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  were  neighbouring  to 

the  Jews, 

1.  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  an- 
cient times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and  abandoned;  and 
the  Hebrew  prophets  were  commanded  to  foretell  its  ruin.  At  the 
time  their  predictions  were  uttered,  the  city  was  extremely  prosperous, 
successful  in  commerce,  and  abounding  in  riches  and  glory.    These  pre- 

*  Ezek.  ▼.  12.  and  viii. ;  and,  for  the  fulfilment,  see  Prideaiiz^s  Connection^  parti  book  L 
sab  anno  58d.  toL  i.  pp.  80 — 84.  8th  edit. 

*  Dr.  Dewar*s  Divine  Revela^on,  &c.,  p.  400:  (London,  1854.) 
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dictionB  were  extremely  minute  and  circnmstantial  ^ ;  and  announced 
that  the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (who, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  were  an  inconsiderable 
people),  and  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;  that 
the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the  Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent 
islands  and  countries,  and  even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settle- 
ment ;  that  the  city  should  be  restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return 
to  her  gain  and  merchandise ;  that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroyed 
a  second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their  idolatry, 
and  become  converts  to  the  worship  and  true  religion  of  God ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  city  should  be  totdly  destroyed,  and  become  a  place 
only  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were 
literally  fulfilled':  for  want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice 
here  only  those  predictions  which  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Tims  saitk  the  Lord  God^  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and 
win  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his 
waves  to  come  up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her,  towers :  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saitk  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek. 
xxvL  3 — 5.)  To  show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the  prophet 
repeats  it :  (ver.  14.)  /  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock :  thou  shalt 
be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it  And  again,  I  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be 
no  more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again, 
saith  tite  Lord  God,  (ver.  21. )  All  they  that  know  thee  among  the  people 
shall  be  astonished  at  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou 
be  any  more,     (xxviii*  1 9.) 

These  varioiu  predictions  received  their  nccomplishinent  bj  degrees.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed  the  old  city ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and 
rubbish  in  making  a  causeway  from  the  continent  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been 
erected,  both  of  which  were  henceforth  joined  together.  **  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore,** as  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked ',  ^  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient 
city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great 
aqueduct  in  many  parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand.**  So  that,  as  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  Prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled,  **Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  : 
though  thou  De  souffht  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again.**  It  may  be 
questioned,  whether  tiie  new  city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth, 
and  greatness,  to  which  it  was  cdevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  re- 
ceive a  great  blow  from  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking  and  burning  the  cit;|r, 
but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  in  time  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  trade,  and  thus  contributed  more  effectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the 
misfortune  afterwards  of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egvpt,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucidse,  kines  of  Syria, 
till  at  length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens*  about  the  year  of  Ohrist  639,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third  emperor. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians*  during  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  in  the  year  1124, 

*  See  Isa.  zxiiL ;  Jer.  xxv. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii ;  Amos  L  9,  10.  ;  Zech.  ix. 
1— «. 

*  See  a  oopions  illnstration  of  them  m  Bp.  Newton's  eleventh  Dissertation,  and  in  12ollin'b 
Ancient  History,  book  xv.  sect  6.  vol.  v.  pp.  94 — I0*i. 

*  Bp.  Pococke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 

*  Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol  i.  p.  840. 

*  Abnl-Pbaraju  Hist.  Dyn.  9.  p.  250.  Yen.  PocockiL  Savage's  Abridgment  of  KnoUes 
and  Rycaut,  vol  L  p.  26. 
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Baldwin,  the  second  of  that  name,  bdng  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  hy  a 
fleet  of  the  Venetians.  From  the  Christians^  it  was  taken  again,  in  the  year  1289, 
bj  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  Alphix,  who  sacked  and  razed  this 
and  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  in  order  that  thej  mi^ht  never  afibrd  any  har- 
bour or  shelter  to  the  Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken  m  the 
year  1516,  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks;  and  under  their  dominion  it 
continues  at  present.  But,  alas,  now  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it  was  for- 
merly !  For  from  bein^  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  b^  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  visited  only  by  the  boats  of 
a  few  poor  fiahermen.  So  that,  as  to  this  part  likewise  of  the  city,  the  prophecy 
has  literally  been  fulfilled,  —  /  wHl  make  thee  like  ike  top  of  a  rock ;  tkou  ekalt  be  a 
,  place  to  tpread  nets  upon,* 

How  Utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests  who  has  visited  its 
site.     We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  says,  "  I  visited 
several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to  discover  what  provision  there  might  have  been 
formerly  made  for  the  security  of  their  vesseb.  Yet  notwithstanding  Uiat  Tyre 
was  the  chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  token 
of  either  cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of  any  extraordinary  capacity. 
The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still  find  a  tolerably  s;ood  shelter  from  the  northern 
winds  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  better 
station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In  the  N.N.E.  part  likewise  of 
the  city,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  basin,  Wing  within  the  walls ; 
but  which  at  the  same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Keither 
could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings  which  now  cir- 
cumscribe it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original  dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port, 
small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  notwithstanding  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
that  the  boats  of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  renowned 
emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted.** ' 

^  This  city,**  says  Maundbbu*,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the  same  time,  **  stand- 
ing in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at  a  distance  someUiine.  very  ma^ificent. 
But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  ^lory  for  which  it  was  so 
renowned  m  ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chap.  xxvi. 
xxvii.  xxviiL  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungarrisoned  castle;  besides 
which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c. 
there  being  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left :  its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a 
few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible 
argument  how  Grod  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  ekoM  be  ae 
tketopofa  rock^  a  place  for  fiekere  to  dry  their  nets  on.^^ 

'*  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean,**  says  a  recent  traveller,  "there  now 
exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  oc- 
cupied by  the  officers  of  government^  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  It 
sfcill  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  efibrts  at  commerce,  and  contrives  to  export 
annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consi- 
deration. *  Tke  noble  dust  of  Alexander^  traced  by  ike  imagination  Wl  found  stopping 
a  beer-barrel^  would  scarcely  afibrd  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement 
than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of  being  besi^ed  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modem  town 
of  Tsour  erected  on  its  ashes.**  * 

*  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Fococke*8  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  IL  book  i. 
chap.  33.  p.  83. 

'  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit  1793. 

*  Shaw's  levels,  vol  IL  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 
«  Manndreirs  Travels,  p  48. 

'  JoUiife's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13. 1 820.  8vo.  See  also  the  articles  Tybb  and  Sidov 
in  the  Historical,  &c.  Dictionary,  YoL  III.  infrau 
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2.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
former  ages ;  and  at  one  period  is  said  to  have  contained  eighteen 
thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  revo- 
lutions and  state  of  this  kingdom  were  minutely  described  by  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  EzekieL  ^  The  last-mentioned  prophet, 
among  other  most  striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  Egypt 
shall  be  th^  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
the  nations :  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over 
the  nations,  I  will  make  tlie  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate, 
from  the  totoer  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.  The  pride  of 
her  power  shall  come  down :  from  the  tower  of  Syene,  shall  they  fall  in 
it  by  the  sword.  And  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the 
hand  of  the  wicked:  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
by  the  hand  of  strangers.  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Noph  (or  Memphis).  (Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10., 
XXX.  6.  12,  13.) 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this  prophecy  was 
delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was  there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom, 
so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  shoula  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  never  during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a  prince 
of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  ?  But  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event.  For,  not 
lone  afterwards,  £gypt  was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  oy  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  afler  them  to  the  Saracens,  then 
to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousness,  and 
malice.*  Syene  is  in  ruins ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered.  And  all  modern 
travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with  which  this  country  was  anciently 
intersected  are  (with  the  ezeeption  of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  verj  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  abandoned  to  sand 
and  to  unfVuitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  I  wiU 
maihe  her  rivers  dry.  The  annual  supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising  water  bein^ 
now  lost  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Kile,  sand,  the  natural 
soil,  prevails :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the  earth  bv  the  roots  and 
fibras  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  What  was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  become  desolate, 
overwhelmed  by  flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude* ;  and 
scarcely  a  broken  column  remains,  to  tell  where  Koph  (or  Memphis)  stood.  Noph 
is  waste^  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa,  border- 
ing upon  Egypt*  Its  doom  was  denouncea  by  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  EzekieP;  and  Nahum,  cifter  its  accomplishment,  declares  what 
that  doom  was: — Art  thou  better,  says  he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous 
No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  boaters  round  about  it, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea  9  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite  ;  Put  and  Lubim  were 
tliy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  captivity;  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  tlie  top  of  all  the  streets : 
and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.     (Nalu  iii.  8 — 10.) 

'  See  Isa.  xix^  Jer.  xlilL  8 — 13.  and  xlvi,  and  Ezek.  chapters  xxix. — ^xxxii. 

*  The  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  are  minutely  considered  and  illnstrated  by  Bishop 
Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation,  and  by  I>r.  Keith  in  his  Evidence,  &c  from  Fh>ph«cy, 
chapter  ziiL 

*  Jowett^s  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 

*  See  Iia.  xriiL  1 — 6.,  xx.  3 — &,  xliiL  3. ;  Eiek.  xxx.  4 — S. 
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Ethiopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravaged  hj  Sennacherib  kin^jf  of  AssTria, 
or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  aUo  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of 
our  SaTiour*s  birth,  the  Romans  ravaged  part  of  this  country ;  and  since  the  sub- 
version of  their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  waa  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  an  er- 
ceeding  great  city,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii.  3),  whose 
statement  is  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  of  three  days*' journey  in 
circuit,  and  containing  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Though  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  yet  that  repentance  was  of  no  long  continuance  :  for  soon 
after,  Nahum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city, 
which  was  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  While  they  were 
f olden  together  as  thorns,  they  were  devoured  as  the  stubble  fuU  dry. 
(i.  10.) 

The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  being  informed  of  the  neffligenoe 
and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp,  assault^  them  by  night,  and  drove 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  survived  the  defeat  into  the  city.  The  gates  of  (he  river  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  was 
literally  fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destruction,  foretold  by  Nahum  (i.  8,  9.,  ii.  8 — 13., 
iii.  17 — 19.^,  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13 — 15.),  was  so  entirely  accomplished,  that  no 
vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it,  and  such  an  utter  end  was  made  of  it, 
that  for  many  centuries  the  place  where  Nineveh  stood  could  scarcely  be  traced, 
until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Layard  discovered  and  laid  open  its  splendid  remains, 
and  thus  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  predictions.* 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be  shut  up 

by  theMedes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa,  xiii.  4.,  Jer.  Ii.  7.);  that 

the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up  (Isa.  i^liv.  27. ;  Jer.  1.  38.,  Ii. 

36.) ;  and  that  the  city  should  be  taken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a 

feast,  when  all  her  rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunken.     (Jer.  1.  24., 

Ii  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thousand  princes,  who 
were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were  slain  by  Cyruses  soldiers  (men  of  va- 
rious nations)  after  Cyrus  had  turned  the  course  ox  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
through  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  that  the  river  became 
easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it  was  particularly  fore- 
told, that  €hd  tvould  make  the  country  a  possession  for  the  bittern  ',  arui  pools  oj 
jcater  (Isa.  xiv.  23.)  ;  which  was  accordm^ly  ful6lled,  by  the  country  being  over- 
flowed, and  becoming  bo^y  and  marshy,  m  consequence  of  the  Euphrates  being 
turned  out  of  its  course  m  order  to  take  the  city,  and  never  restored  to  its  former 

*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Bemaans  (London,  1849, 2  vols.  Svo.)  ;  and  his  Discoveries 
in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  (London,  1853.  8vo.)  Beaders  who  may  not  have  access  to  these 
elaborate  volumes,  may  advantageously  read  Mr.  Layard's  popular  account  of  Nineveh 
(London,  1853.  Svo.),  or  Mr.  BonomVs  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  The  Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  (London,  1853.  8vo.)  Bp.  Newton, 
voL  L  Diss.  ix.    Keith,  Evidence,  ftc.  from  Prophecy,*  chapter  x. 

'  The  Hon.  Gapt  Keppel,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  the  year  1824,  thns 
describes  the  scene  : — '*  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  horizon  presented  a  broken  line 
of  mounds :  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a  desert  flat ;  the  only  vegetation  was  a  small 
prickly  shrub  thinly  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  some  patches  of  grass,  where  the  water 
had  lodged  in  pools,  occupied  by  immense  flocks  of  bittbbns  :  so  literally  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  been  fulfilled  respecting  devoted  Babylon,  that  it  should  be  *  swept  with  the 
besom  of  destmction,'  that  it  should  be  made  *a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water.*"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  (London,  1827. 
8vo. )  But  the  best  and  most  recent  account  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  will  be  fbmid  iu 
Mr.  Layard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  above  cited. 
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channel.  Could  the  correspondence  of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the 
result  of  chance  ?  But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  afler  the  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any  reason  be  ascribed 
to  chance  ? 

The  wild  beasti  of  the  de$ert  $haU  dwell  there^^and  the  owU  shall  dwell  therein ; 
and  it  ehall  be  no  more  inhabited/or  ever^  neither  ehaJU  it  be  dioelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation.  As  Ood  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
thereof,  —  so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein. 
They  shaB  not  tahe  of  thee  a  stone  far  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations ;  hut  thou 
shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord. — Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dweHing" 
fUace  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant. — Babyum 
shall  sinh  ana  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  wHl  bring  i^on  her.  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  when  Ood  overthrew  Sodom  and  Oomorrah.  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  fntm  generation  to  generation :  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  mww  their  fold  there. 
But  wild  beasts  o/the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  —  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places.^ 

It  18  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions  have  been  accom- 
plished. After  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis.  It 
was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection  of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon  (b.c.  293),  which  were  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  its  ruin  and  desolation  —  a  desolation  that  continues  to  this  day.' 

6.  Very  important  and  epecific  are  the  predictions  concerning  the 
LAND  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 — 7.,  Ezek*  xxv.  15—17., 
Amos  L  6 — 8.,  Zeph.  iL  4—7.,  and  Zech*  ix.  5 — 8.  The  following 
passages  are  selected  on  account  of  the  striking  evidence  of  their  ful- 
filment involuntarily  given  by  the  acute  sceptical  traveller.  Count 
Volney.  The  remnants  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish,  (Amos.  i.  8.) 
fVoe  unto  the  sea-coast,  the  nation  of  the  CherethUes  I  the  word  of  the 
XiORD  is  against  you;  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  will  even 
destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhahitant  And  the  sea-coast  shaU  he 
dwelliiigs,  cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks,  (Zeph.  iL  5,  6.) 
Describing  the  plain  between  Ramla  and  Gaza,  the  very  plain  of  the 
Philistines  along  the  sea-coast,  Volney  says :  — 

'*  W®  met  with  a  number  of  villages  badly  built  of  dried  mud,  and  which,  like  the 
inhabitants,  exhibit  every  marL  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  houses,  on  a 
near  view,  are  only  so  many  huts,  sometimes  detached,  at  others  ranged  in  the  form 
of  cells  around  a  court-yard,  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  In  winter  they  and  their 
cattle  may  be  said  to  live  together ;  the  part  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to  themselves 
being  raised  only  two  feet  above  that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beasts.  Except  the 
environs  of  these  villages  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and  abandoned  to 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  it.'*'  So  literally  has  the  remnant  of 
the  Philistines  perished ;  and  the  sea'Coaet  has  become  cottages  for  shepherds  and 
folds  for  flodu. 

7.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  FouB  Great  Monarchies, 
viz.  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians, 
and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the 
Great;  the  division  of  his  empire  into  four  parts,  which  accordingly 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  to  reduce  aU  other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion^  and 

*  Jer.  L  89,  40.,  11  26.  87.  Si. ;    Isa.  xiiL  19— S2. 

*  Bp.  Mewton,  roL  i.  Diss.  z.     See  also  Kett's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy, 
vol.  I  pp.  123.  efjcf. 

'  VobejrlB  IVavels  in  Syria  [towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ],  rol.  ii.  335, 336. 
A  copioos  illnstratioa  of  the  mlfiiment  of  prophecj  respecting  the  land  of  the  Fliill -lines 
is  given  bj  JDr.  Keith,  Evidence,  &c  from  I¥o|4iecy  chap^  iz. 
VOL.  I.  V 
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form  one  vast  emjure,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  foimer  king- 
doms. 

The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  otber  kingdoms  under  tbeir  dominion ;  and 
4id  actually  form  one  vast  republic,  which  was  dinereut  from  all  other  governments 
that  had  preceded  it.*  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  Uie  four  mo- 
narchies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in  the  aecund 
century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
that  they  were  written  long  after  the  events ;  which  is  as  absurd  as  if  any  one 
should  m^ntain  that  the  works  of  Virgil  were  not  written  under  Augustus,  but 
after  his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  as  widely  disper^d,  and  as 
universally  received,  as  any  book  could  ever  possibly  be. 

Here  let  us  pause5  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  pages^  which  indeed  form  only  a  small  part  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced  Let  the  reader 
carefully  and  impartially  survey  them,  and  contrast  them  with  their 
respective  accomplishments;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  pro- 
phecies do  not  contain  information  more  than  hvman  f  Not  to  dwell 
on  general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  contained 
in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully  on  these  five  pre- 
dictions. **  The  priority  of  the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no 
question ;  the  completion  is  obvious  to  every  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  five  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon 
rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the 
chance?  Enthusiasm?  Conjecture?  Chance?  Political  contrivance ? 
If  none  of  these — neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised  by 
man's  sagacity  — ^  can  account  for  the  facts;  then  true  philosophy,  as 
well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author 
of  these  predictions,  then  the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped 
with  the  seat  of  heaven :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infidelity  is  con- 
founded for  ever;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language  of 
Saint  Paul,  —  BehoU,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder ^  and  perish  /  "  * 

Class  IIL 

Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah 

If  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  ancient 
times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  ourselves  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  shall  find  that  they  ard  not  less  remarkable,  and 
astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary, the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time 
for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gra- 

'  Dan.  ii  39.  40.,  vii.  17—24.,  viii.  and  ix.  Bp.  Kewton,  18th.  14th,  15th,  and  l6th 
Dissertations,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  chapters  xii.—xiv.  pp.  141 — 
174.  Edinburgh.  1800.  [Hooke's]  Beligionis  NataraUs  et  ReveJatn  Fkincipia,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  142—158. 

*  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  the  Ker.  David  Simpson,  p.  76. 
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dually  became  so  dear,  that  almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared 
among  men  was  most  distinctly  foretold  The  connection  of  the  pre- 
dictions belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy; '  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union  which  subsists 
between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the 
daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so 
wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in- 
stead of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it;  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had  been  pro- 
mised. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were 
delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescience  more 
than  human :  but  the  collective  force  of  ail  taken  together  is  such, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  om- 
niscience, than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity;  and  this,  even 
at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  which  they  are  contained,  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which,  and  by  the  persons 
to  whom,  ihev  are  respectively  assigned,  and  also  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  different  languages,  and  dispersed  into  different  parts,  long 
before  the  oc»ning  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  forgery  with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first 
Christians,  should  not  have  been  immediately  detected:  and  still 
more  absurd,  if  possible,  to  suppose  that  any  passages  thus  forged 
should  afterwards  have  been  admitted  universally  into  their  scriptures 
b^  the  Jews  themselves ;  who,  from  the  first  application  of  these  pre- 
dictions to  Jesus  Christ,  have  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  per- 
vert their  meaning.  Surely,  if  the  prophecies  in  question  had  not 
been  found  at  that  time  in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writ- 
ings, in  order  to  refute  the  imposition :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
then  attempted,  it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that  age;  and 
the  same  prophecies,  being  found  there  note,  without  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  it  if  they  were  forged,  convey  in  all  reason  as  for- 
cible a  demonstration  to  ourselves  at  present,  that  they  were  written 
there  from  the  beginning,  and,  oonsequentiy,  by  divine  inspiration.' 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few  in  num- 
ber, nor  vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference;  but  numerous, 
pointed,  and  particular.  They  bear  on  them  those  discriminating 
marks,  by  which  divine  inspiration  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
conjectures  of  human  sagacity;  and  a  necessary  or  probable  event 
from  a  casual  and  uncertain  contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natund  penetration ;  because  they 
are  not  confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times,  places^ 

*  Dr.  £feleigh'f  Bmnpton  Lectorot  for  179S,  p>  SIO,  911. 
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and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight  nor  conjectnrey 
because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  principid  event, 
or  even  probable  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  They 
were  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  mind  that  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were 
revealed,  and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme  of 
prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its 
final  and  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the  ministry,  the  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  together  with  its  blessed  influence  on  individuals, 
societies,  countries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  — is  an  object^ 
the  greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive,  and  the 
most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind  can  contemplate. 
To  Jesus  give  all  the  prophets  witness;  and  around  him  they  throw  the 
beams  of  their  united  light.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  now  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  and  shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  copious  series 
of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  m  the  very  words  of  the  writers 
of  the  iTew  Testament* 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first  parents, 
immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general  terms.  (Gen.  iii  15.) 
It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be  gained  over  the  enemy  that  had 
deceived  and  conquered  them ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  and  which  should  amply  revenge  on  the  ser- 
pent's head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  mul  introduced  into  the 
world.  Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed  in  somewhat  clearer 
language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great  father 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line  indicated  from  which  Uie  Messiah 
was  to  be  descended ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  promise  may 
be  seen  in  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  re* 
gisters  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a  great  revo- 
lution that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  they  have  delineated  some  particular  circumstances  attending 
it,  which  only  the  eye  of  omniscience  could  have  foreseen.  They  have 
marked  out  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth;  they 
have  described  with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  office  and  character;  they  have  displayed  witii  equal  beauty  and 
truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent;  and,  through  all  their 
predictions,  sometiiing  pointing  to  the  Messiah,  either  by  direct  appli- 
cation, or  by  secondary  and  distant  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  general  contexture,  the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  tiiat,  by 
keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  ftimished  witii  a  clue  to  trace  out 
their  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connection  with, 
and  dependence  on,  each  other :  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is,  clearly  and 
eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  its  ruling  and  vital  principle. 
Divested  of  this,  it  loses  its  spirit  and  its  power.     We  behold  no 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Tolome,  No.  VT.  infi^ 
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consistency :  the  impresaion  of  its  dignity  is  weakened ;  its  object  is 
debased ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur  which  astonishes,  and  from 
the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  carries  conviction  to  the 
understanding.^     More  particularly, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  announced  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  come,  when  the  government  should  be  utterly 
lost  from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (peculiar  prerogative  and  dignity)  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  tiU  Shiloh  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  predic- 
tion all  the  ancient  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no  longer  a  political  body ;  it  has  no  authority  or  nagis- 
tratee  of  ita  own,  but  ia  diaperaed  and  confounded  among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews; 
its  present  condition,  therefore,  is  an  evident  mark  that  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah, 
IS  airead  J  come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to  come,  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness.*  He  fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  years, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of 
Artaxerxes,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished 
by  Nehemiah;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  duration  are 
therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other:  the  term  at  which  a 
revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  commences  necessarily 
shows  where  it  ends.  The  prophets  Uaggai  and  Malachi '  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  nations  whom  they  were  seekingy  should 
come  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  presence 
should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first  temple  had  not,  though  it  was 
far  richer  and  more  magnificent 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  which  was  totally  destroyed  within  forty 
yean  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has  been  destroyed  upwuds  of  seyenteen 
<^turies ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom, — viz.  Beth- 
lehem,— and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring  (that  of  Judah), 
were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as  fulfilled ;  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  orderinff  it,  that  Augustus  should  then  command  a  general  census 
to  be  taken,  which  caused  Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she 
might  be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  beinj^  there  entered,  their  family 
might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  aflerwio^s  arise  as  to  their  being  of  Me  line 
of  Damd»  AU  the  evangelists  have  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judaa,  and  that  this  is  an  nndoubtcd/acf  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he  asserts 
that  if  iff  emdmit  emr  Lord  sprang  out  qfJydah.^ 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  born  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  viL  14.),  and  that  he  should  descend 
from  the  family  of  David  fix.  6, 7.,  xL  1,  2.),  which  was  a  jmrticular 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Juaah.  While  he  points  out  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  describes  his  descent,  he  pourtrays  his  character  in  colours 

*  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectores,  p.  291.  2d  edit  *  Dan.  ix.  24—27. 

*  Haggai  iL  6— 0.(  Mai.  iii.  I.  «  Micah  t.  2.|   Matt  ii.  1.}  Ueb  viL  U. 
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80  eiriking  and  distinguishing^  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ 
obvious  to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  original.  It 
was  this  holy  prophet  who  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be  (liiL  1, 
2,  3.)  destitute  of-  outward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  esteem 
and  insure  the  attachment  of  the  world ;  that  though  in  the  eye  of 
God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.)  the  chief  comer  stofte^  elect,  precious ; 
yet  that  he  should  be  (viii.  14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumbting  and  a  rock 
of  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in  general 
actuate  the  human  breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
sensual  enjoyments :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  on  this  rock ;  should  refuse  to  build  on  him  as  the  only 
foundation  of  their  hopes ;  but  should,  in  their  attempt  to  shake  and 
overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  same 
prophet  declared  that  he  should  (vL  9,  10,  11.)  veU  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  tKe  poor  and  illiterate ;  that 
he  should  (xlii.  1.  &c.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  diseased, 
and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  darkness ;  that  he 
should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and  should  be  the  great  in- 
structor of  the  O^ntiles;  that  (Ix.  10.)  kings  should  fall  down  before 
him,  and  aU  nations  pay  him  homage  and  obedience;  that  his  reign 
should  be  gentle  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  gospel 
should  harmonise  the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  mankind,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  establish 
peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.     (Ivi.  6,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gives  a  most  striking  and 
affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Messiah  amidst 
the  most  distressing  and  humiliating  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
His  Death,  considered  as  the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  was  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the 
Divine  Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  in  prophetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him  might 
have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  modest  and  impaiiial  inquirers. 

The  fact  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction ;  and  so  far  wu  the 
prophet  introdacea  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  divine  mind,  tluit  when  he  spoke 
of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be  relating  their  past  history :  for  to  that  omniscient 
God,  whose  light  directed  the  prophet*s  eye  through  the  darkest  recesses  of  distant 
ages,  prescience  and  accomplishment  are  the  same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past 
form  but  one  object.  Hence  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Christ^s  passion  are  oeli- 
neated  by  the  prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  sacred  volume  of  the  divine  decrees  was  unrolled, 
and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  in  vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.^ 


^  Compare  Mark  xv.  i7,  28. — White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  291 — S94.  So  striking 
is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to^  and  with  such  precision  has  it  been  foHHled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modem  oppoeera  of  revelation  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  assertions  in  order  to  evade  the  forcible 
argument  which  it  affords  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripturea  Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the 
prophecy  in  question  was  composed  a/tar  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  flsra.  Not  to 
repeat  the  evidence  already  adduced  (see  pp.  40— -45.  wpra)  for  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's 
writings,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  remark  that  this  assertion 
is  completely  refuted  by  the  fact  of  his  prophecy  beine  extant  in  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  was  executed  oi^  283  years  BBFoaB  the  Christian 
sera.  Other  oppoaera  of  revelation  aaaert  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom  the  prophet 
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In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark,  that  long 
before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood bj  the  Messiah,  —  the  office  he  should  sustain,  —  the  sufferings 
which  he  should  undergo, — and  the  glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy 
from  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of 
his  gospel.^ 

6.  The  Messiah  was  NOT  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  corruption*, 
but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  inter- 
ment', and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reism  at  his  Father's  right 
hand,  mvested  with  universal  dominion.*         °  ^ 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  obvious 
to  ererj  one  toat  carefully  compares  these  predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

7.  Lastly,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  abolish  the 
OLD,  and  introduce  a  new  Covenakt  or  dispensation  with  his  people ; 
and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a  more  perfect  and  rational 
economy.* 

The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered  impossible  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Judcea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that 
temple  and  altar  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It 
is,  tnerefore,  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  come, 
as  to  question  those  external  ybdlt  which  prove  that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists 
no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for  they  did  not  ajiply 

referred.  This  opinion  was  first  asserted  by  the  Jewish  rabbi  Saadiah  Gaon  (in  Abea 
Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah),  and  was  adopted  bj  Grotins,  from  whom  it  has  been 
copied  by  Collins,  Pain<^  and  other  infidel  writers.  Bat  the  characters  giyen  of  the  person, 
who  is  toe  subject  of  this  prophecy,  by  no  means  agree  with  Jeremiim.  For  this  person 
is  represented  as  one  without  guilt,  entirely  free  fliom  sin,  and  who  had  nerer  gone  astray 
like  other  men  ;  as  one  who  was  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  sufferings  he  was 
to  bear  with  the  utmost  patience, — nay,  he  was  eren  to  make  intercession  for  those  trans- 
gressors who  were  the  cause  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  though  he  was  to  be  cui  off,  or  die, 
yet  he  was  to  live  again,  have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly 
exalted  and  dignified.  Now  not  one  of  these  characters  is  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who 
was  subject  to  the  tame  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are ;  he  was  not  wounded  or  bruised, 
nor  did  he  die  for  the  sins  of  his  people  )  and  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  on  their 
account  be  was  so  far  firom  bearing  with  patience,  that  he  even  eura^  Ihe  day  wherein  he 
Wis  bam  (  Jer.  xx.  14. )  on  account  of  them  i  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12.),  and  that  God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep  for 
the  slamahier,  and  prepare  them  for  the  deuf  of  sUtmghter,  (xlL  3  )  Further,  Jeremiah  had 
not  a  large  number  of  disciples,  neither  was  he  exalted  and  extolled  as  the  person 
described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  all  and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees 
with  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abject  \  on  which  account 
he  was  deqiised  by  men,  fir^m  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressible  patience, 
and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  exalted  high,  on  his  Father's  right 
hand,  where  be  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  transgressors  }  and  has  ever  since  had 
a  large  number  of  disciples,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines  and  espoused  his  cause, — 
a  eeed  which  has  served  him  and  will  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modem  Jaws  have  recourse  iu  order  to 
elude  the  force  of  Isaiah*s  prophecy,  see  Bp.  PearBon  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183,  184.  folio. 
loth  edit,  t  atoo  Paley*s  Evidences,  vol.  n.  ppi  1—11.,  and  [Hooke's]  Beligionis  Naturalis 
et  Revelate  Prindpia,  torn,  il  pp.  481—448. 

'  PSaL  iL  6.  &e.,  xxil  ex.  '  Compare  PSaL  xvi  10.  with  Matt  xxvUi.  6. 

'  Compare  Hos.  vL  2.  with  Matt  xx.  19.,  xxviii.  1—7.,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

*  Compare  PsaL  xvi.  1 1.,  Ixviil  18.,  and  Isa.  ix.  7.;  Luke  xxiv.  90,  51.,  Acts  L  9,  aud 
Matt  xxviii.  18. 

*  Compare  Jer.  xxxl  31 — 34.  with  Heb.  vlii.  8 — 13. 
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them  with  healtatioiiy  as  if  they  were  doubtful  concerning  their  sense, 
or  undecided  as  to  their  object  Their  boldness  of  assertion  bore  the 
stamp  and  character  of  truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs,  more 
particularly  from  miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies  centred  in 
him.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception  that  this  evidence 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any  one  else ;  and  there- 
fore they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  upon 
the  minds  of  the  unconverted  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
all  the  authority  of  truth.' 

The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine,  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, therefore,  predicted  concerning  one  person  so  many  years 
before  he  was  bom,  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  —  all  accom- 
plished in  Christ,  and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world,  —  point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left  a  book  of  pre- 
dictions concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly  and  precisely 
marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  circiunstances  of  his 
advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension ; — a  prophecy, 
or  series  of  prophecies,  so  astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected, 
would  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  m  the  world,  and  would  have  in- 
finite weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  succession 
of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regularly,  and  without  any  variation, 
succeeded  one  another  to  foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore, 
the  hand  of  Grod  is  manifest ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  mind :  he  has  taken  from  them  all  that  seemed 
contradictory,  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ;  he  has  equally 
accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they  predicted  concerning  him 
were  humiliating  or  divine ;  and  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the 
centre  and  end  of  them  all,  by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own 
person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  the  par- 
ticular and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  seducers  or 
pretended  messiahs,  whether  pastor  future,  are  convicted  of  imposture. 
A  few  considerations  will  fully  prove  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do  the  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  neither  been  promised 
nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an  impostor ;  and  whoever  cannot 
ascend  as  high  as  the  first  promise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures 
less  ancient  than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circumstance  alone,  either  because  he  has  no  title,  or  has  only  a 
false  one. 

All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and  suffer :  there 

'  Eett  on  Brophec/,  toL  L  p.  1S6. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between  him  who  has  done  and  suffered 
what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him  who  has  had  no  knowledge  of  their 
predictions,  or  has  not  fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain  times  and  places, 
that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  2k  false  Messiah.  It  was  necessary,  for 
instance,  that  the  true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  reject  him  before 
their  dispersion,  because  it  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  their  wilful 
blindness.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  his  work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible 
mark  that  the  prophets  point  him  out. 

Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by  strangers ; 
the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Gentiles  are  converted.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come ;  but  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  no 
one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  coming ;  and, 
consequently,  no  OTie  else  can  accomplish  what  the  propliets  foretold 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

Bishop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terminate  this  class  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  with  great  propriety  and  force.  '^  If,^ 
says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer,  '*  we  look  into  those 
writings,  we  find, — 

1.  **  That  prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it  commenced 
from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things : 
that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered  darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with 
laree  intervals  from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another ;  but, 
at  kngth,  became  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  car- 
ried on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  ihe  world, 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to  be  the  repository 
of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  with  some  intermission^  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  he 
himself  and  his  apostles  exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner ;  and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant  events, 
and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St  John's  expression,  to 
that  period,  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected.  (Rev.  x.  7.) 

2.  **  Further^  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our  consideration.  Ue 
is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent 
ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the 
woman^  and  as  the  son  of  man  ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as  being 
superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and  power, 
above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth ;  as 
the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as 
the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  world ;  as  the  brightness 
of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.    We  have  no  words 
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to  denote  greater  ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendant*  worth  and  excel- 
lence is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness. 
3.  *^  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose,  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefigured 
by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds  to 
ail  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to 
achieve  one  of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic  No :  it 
was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  motor  people  — 

**  *  JVon  res  RotnancB  peritutaque  regna  — * 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  person* 
It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  He  came  to  aocom- 

})li8h :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor  and 
ittle,  and  all  the  performances  ol  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver 
a  world  from  ruin ;  to  aboUsh  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  immortalise 
human  nature :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

**  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  undoubted 
sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

**  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let  us  unite 
the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  A  spirit  of  prophecy 
pervading  all  time ;  characterising  one  person,  of  the  highest  dignity ; 
and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  bene- 
ficent, the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project  —  Such  is 
the  scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy,  which  we  call  prophetic  I "  * 

Class  IV. 

Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  less 
evidently  the  inspiration  of  omniseience  than  those  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament 

The  prophecies  of  Christ,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  additional  evi- 
dence to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be  filled  with 
a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous  predictions  of 
events,  altogether  improbable  on  the  ground  of  present  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  most  penetrating  nnnd  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor 
conjectured,  much  less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and 
ma^ed  out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enumeration 
of  many  circumstances  attending  them,  —  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views  improbable)  fate  ot 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  — and 
the  universal  spread  of  his  gospel,  together  with  its  extraordinary 

>  Bp.  Hard's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ph>pfaed68»  Serm.  ii    (Works,  toL  r. 
pp.  35—37.) 
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and  glorious  triumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding all  the  violent  opposition  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.^ 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times,  with  an 
enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were  to  attend  it. 

In  Matt.  XYi.  21.  be  told  his  disciples  (hat  he  must  go  to  Jeruscdeni,  and  there  tuffer 
many  (hings  of  the  eldere,  and  chief  priests^  and  seribee,  and  be  hUied,  In  Mark  x. 
33,  34.  and  Matt.  zx.  IS,  19.  he  foretelb,  more  particularly,  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  prteeta  and  scribes  would  condemn 
him  to  death,  but  that  thej  would  not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the 
OentHes,  to  moch,  andscoutvfy  and  crucify  him,  which  was  afterwards  done  by  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what  manner  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, as,  that  he  would  be  hetr€syed  into  the  hands  of  me%  and  by  the  man  who 
dipped  his  hands  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  thai  all  his  disciples  would  forsake  him, 
(Matt.  XX.  IS.,  xxvi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
him,  Christ  foretold  that  the  apostle  would  denv  him,  with  verv  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  coch  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  (Mark  xiv.  30.)  ;  all  which  was  punctually  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Besurrection,  with 
its  circumstances;  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  Jay  (Matt, 
xvi.  21.),  and  that  cfler  he  was  risen  he  toould  go  before  them  into  Ga- 
lilee (Matt.  xxvL  32.),  which  was  fulfilled.  (Matt  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  of  the  Holt  Spirit  on 
the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifls^  and  specifies  the  place 
where  the  H0I7  Spirit  should  descend. 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  ofJerw 
salem  wM  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  par- 
ticularly declares  what  the  effects  of  such  descent  should  be :  —  And  these  signs 
shall  fobow  them  that  beHewt;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils,  and  they  shall  speah 
with  new  tongues ;  they  shaU  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it 
shdU  not  hurt  them;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sich  and  &ey  shall  recover.  (Mark 
XTi.  17,  18.)  All  which  was  punctually  fulfilled  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ*s  prophetic  spirit  is,  his  fobe- 
TELLING  the  DESTRUCTION  OP  Jebusaleh^  and  of  its  celebrated 
temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  concomitant  and  subsequent 
circumstances.  He  not  only  predicted  the  period  when  this  awful 
event  shoidd  take  place,  but  described  the  very  ensigns  of  those  arms 
which  were  to  effect  the  direful  catastrophe;  and  also  foretold  the 
various  calamities  that  should  befall  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total 
ruin  in  which  their  eoclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be  involved : 
and  the  very  generation  that  heard  the  prediction  lived  to  be  the 
miserable  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment.'  Of  the  prophecies,  indeed, 
that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are  common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to 
the  Old  Testament),  some  have  long  since  been  accomplished;  others 
are  every  day  receiving  their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all 
of  them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  prophecy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled  circumstances  of 
horror,  is  not  more  clearly  recorded  by  Josephus',  than  it  is  foretold 

I  On  the  predktioiis  of  Jesos  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  yolnme,  Na  YI.  m/rd. 

*  See  the  particulars  of  this  prophecy,  with  the  historical  eyideooe  of  its  fttlfllment,  htfr^ 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL,  Chapter  IL 

*  The  Sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Josephos's  History  of  the  Jewish  War  with  the  Bomana 
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by  Daniel,  and  bj  Jesus  Christ  Nor  did  the  latter  prophesy  only, 
in  the  most  definite  htnguage,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvL 
28.),  and  particularly  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiiL  2.) 
should  be  lefl  upon  another ;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that  Jerusalem, 
thus  destroyed,  should  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
lime  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled;  while  the  Jews  were  to  be 
carried  away  captive  into  all  lands :  and,  according  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  great  lawgiver  (Deut  zxviii.  37.),  were  to  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word. 

Jenualem  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  affection  of  the  Jews  for  their  religion  and 
country  could  suggest,  and  whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christiamtj  could 
help  forward  in  their  faTour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant  Tiew  of  confront- 
ing and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apostate  Julian,  —  an  emperor  qualified 
for  the  attempt  by  his  riches,  power,  and  persevering  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
—collected  the  Jews  from  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Every  human  power  co-operated  with  them,  and 
every  cUfficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished:  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  work  was 
broken  up  with  terror  and  predpitaUon ;  and  an  enterprise,'  of  which  the  ezecntioa 
was  so  zealously  desired  and  so  powerfully  supported,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
ihe  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour,  the  miscarriage  of 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposition.  What  this  was,  we  are  informed 
by  contemporary  and  other  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus ; 
whose  testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,^  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the  apostate 
prince,  infidelity  would  fuUy  and  readily  admit,  were  it  not  beforehand  apprised  of 
its  contents.  He  declares,  that  ^  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  found- 
ation, with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and,  that  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinatelpr  bent,  as  it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned.**'  So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  ttiis  evidence  of  the  im- 
partial heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  although  he  attempts,  with  stubborn  scepticisin,  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities,  is  compelled  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge the  general  fact,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompamal  and  distinguished.' 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noticed  prediction,  relative  to  the  dis- 

Ersion  and  degradation  of^  the  Jews,  has_  been  fulfilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and 
adrian  to  the  present  time,  every  historian  informs  us :  that  it  is  so  11010,  we  have 
the  evidence  of^  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  nations  that  once 
shook  the  world  with  their  arms  have,  in  their  turns,  disappeared,  and  mingled 
again  with  the  common  mass  of  mankind :  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles  in  eyery 
country  under  heaven,  and  in  every  country  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised,  have 
yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  aiibrds  no  second  instance,  survived  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  the  loss  of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
government,  have  preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
m  every  climate  or  the  globe ;  and,  though  thenuelves  not  a  people,  have  yet  sub- 
sisted a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst  of  every  otner  nation.  Havinv 
totally  lost  the  sceptre^  and  having  no  lawgiver  independently  of  a  foreign  tribunal, 
they  afford  a  standing  proof  that  the  ShUoK  is  comb,  to  whom  the  ga&erimg  of  the 
people  should  be ;  and  tnus  exhibit  a  wonderfiil  example  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
prophetic  Scriptures,  and  in  consequence  a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  ours, 

contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which  were  predicted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  few 
words, 
>  Ammian.  MaroeU.  Hist.  lib.  xxiiL  c.  i  torn.  i.  p.  33S.  ediL  Bipont 
*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol  iv.  p.  lOS.  Bp.  Warburton  has  fully  examined,  and  vbdicated, 
the  history  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  treatise,  entitled  *«  Julian  ;  or,  a  Disooorse 
concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption,  which  defisated  that  Emperor's  Attempt  to 
liebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,*'  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Svow  edition  of  his  works. 
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5.  Furliher,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a  Church 
AND  People,  not  only  by  express  prophecies,  but  also  by  monuments 
or  ordinances  of  perpetual  observance,  instituted  by  him  for  his 
church,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen^  subsist  to  the  present 
day.  He  commanded  his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations ;  and 
accordingly  they  went  forth^  after  his  ascension,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  every  where^  with  great  success,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  words  with  signs  or  miracles  yb/fototVi^. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  Author.  In  a  lew  days  after  the  ascension,  there 
were  at  Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.) :  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  which  was  ten  dajs  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them  about 
THXBB  THOUSAND  SOULS  (it.  41.) ;  and  soon  after  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
fio9  thotuand  (iv.  4.)  :  after  this  we  are  told  that  multitudes  of  believers^  both  men  and 
women,  were  added  to  the  Lord;  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  were  muUtplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,  (y. 
and  vi.)  This  rapid  difiusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course  of  the  seven 
foUowinj^  years,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Cssarea ;  and,  a  year 
after  this,  a  great  number  of  them  was  conyerted  at  Antioch.  The  words  of^  the 
historian  are : —  A  orsat  number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord;  —  much  peoplb 
wa»  added  to  the  Lord;  —  and,  the  aposUes  Barnabas  and  Saul  taught  much  pboplb. 
(xL  21.  24.  26.)  On  the  death  of  rierod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  word  of 
God  OBBW  and  multiplixd  (xii.  24.)  ;  and,  in  the  three  following  years,  when  Paul 
preached  at  Iconium,  a  gbbat  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Oreehs  believed 
(xiy.  1.)  ;  and  he  afterwards  taught  mant  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension,  Paul  found  the  Grentile 
conyerts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  established  in  thefaithy  and  increasimq  ih 
KUMBER  duly.  (xyi.  5.)  In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the  Jews  bfUeved,  and  of  the 
devout  Chreens  a  grrat  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few.  (zyii.  4.) 
At  Berea  mant  of  the  Jews  believed;  also  ofhanaurable  women  which  were  Oreehs^ 
and  of  men  not  a  few  (12.) :  at  Corinth,  many  hearings  believed  and  were  baptized 
(xyiii.  S.);  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke — so  mightily  grew  the  ufordof 
Ood  and  prevailed  (zix.  20.)  —  proyes  the  success  of  PauPs  preaching  at  Ephesus ; 
as  also  does  the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  throughout  all  Asia  this  Faul  hath  per' 
suaded  and  turned  away  much  people.  (26.)  At  Athens  certain  men  dove  unto  Atm, 
and  believed,  (zyii.  34.) 

What  the  eyangelical  historian  here  relates  is  further  confirmed  by  history  to  be 
plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact :  for  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  all  the 
saints  at  Tiome^  to  the  churches  at  Corinth,  in  Oalatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossa,  and 
7%essalanica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at  PhiUppi,  with  the  bishops  emd  deacons ;  which  he 
neither  would  nor  could  haye  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  in  all  these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  gaye 
him  directions  for  the  goyemment  of  the  church  there  ;  and  he  left  Titus  in  Crete, 
with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city.  (Tit.  i.  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Oalatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  andBUhyma,  (1  Pet  i.  1,  2.)  In  PauFs  £{>i8tle 
to  the  ColosMans  (i.  6.  23.)  he  represents  the  Grospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all 
the  world,  and  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  year  62  of  the  yulgar  nra.  We 
also  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  tlie 
Gospel,  churches  were  established,  and  bishops  settled,  in  eyery  part  of  the  then 
known  world ;  tihe  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There  were  also  Chris- 
tian writers*,  many  of  whose  works  are  still  extant,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  at 

>  See  pp.  187— 189.  wprA. 

'  '^  It  may  help  to  conyey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  Christianity,  or 
rather  of  the  character  and  qoality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  their  learning  and  their 
laboors,  to  notice  the  number  of  Christian  writers  who  flourished  in  these  ages.  8alnt 
Jerome's  caulogiie  contains  sixty-sis  writers  within  (be  first  three  oentories,  and  the  first 
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AnthKlif  Smjnia,  Sardu,  Edesn,  Athens,  Corinth,  Alesandria,  Cartfiage,  Rone, 
and  in  Gaul ;  and  who  hare  already  Aimished  us  with  striking  testimonies  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  considering  the  testimonies  aboTe  cited  from  the  historian  Luke,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  yeiy  imcompiete  narrative  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  being  appropriated  to  the  history  of  tlie 
twelve  apostles,  more  particularly  of  Peter,  and  tne  reminder  (forminff  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with  the  relation  of  rauVs  con- 
version  and  apostolic  labours :  —  not  to  mention  that,  in  this  lastorj,  large  portions 
of  time  are  passed  over  with  a  very  alight  notice.  If,  therefore,  what  we  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in  that  history  must 
be  true  also.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  for  the  information,  which  it  presents  to 
us  respecting  the  spread  of*  the  Grospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any 
desi/n  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts.  Thus, 
Luke  is  totally  silent  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith,  at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  otlier  places  and 
countries ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  the  number  in 
many  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  historian 
to  mention  them.^ 

Beside  the  intimatione  oontained  in  the  New  Testament  req)ecting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and  speedy  propagation 
throughout  the  world  is  attested  by  the  joint  consent  of  contemporary 
pagan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacctus,  sneaking  of  the  persecutions  b^  Nero,  a.  n.  65,  saysi, 
that  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms  the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not 
or.ly  through  Judsea,  but  even  In  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vast  multitude  ot 
Christians  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.     Here  then  is  a  most  in- 

six  years  of  the  fourth ;  and  Jt/ty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own,  via.  a.  d.  892. 
Jerome  introduces  his  catalogae  with  the  following  just  remonstrance  : — *Let  those,  who 
aay  the  church  has  had  no  pUlosophers,  nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  obserfe  who  and 
what  they  were  who  founded,  estabiisfaed,  and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  onr 
faith  of  msticity,  and  confess  their  mistake.'  ( Jer.  ProL  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  EodL  )  Of  these 
writers  several,  as  Jnstin,  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Bardesanes^ 
HippoUtos,  Eusebiua,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abounded  particularly 
about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  founded  a  library  in  that  city,  a.  ix 
212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded  a  library  at  Csasarea,  a.  d.  294.  Public 
defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  vears  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratns  and 
Aristides,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  are  lost ;  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  Roman  emperors  ;  Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  a  second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same  to  Marcus 
Antoninus,  twenty  years  afterwards  (Euseb.  Hist  lib.  iv.  c  26.  See  abo  Lndner,  vol.  IL 
p.  666.);  And  ten  years  after  this,  ApoUonius,  who  sufiered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor 
Commodns,  composed  an  apology  for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  senate,  and  which  was 
afterwards  pnblisfaed.  (Ijurdner,  voL  H  n.  687.)  Fourteen  years  after  tiie  apology  of 
ApoUoniua,  Tertullian  addressed  the  work,  which  now  remains  under  that  name,  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  the  Boman  empire  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Minncius  Felix 
composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still  extant ;  and  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  oentuxy,  copious  defences  of  Christianity  were  published  by  Amobius 
and  Lactantius."    Paley's  Evidences,  vol  iL  pp.  231.  233. 

'  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  "  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  converts  ;  the 
rest  from  persecution  ;  Herod's  death  ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barnabas 
calling  Paul  to  his  assistance ;  Paul  coming  to  a  place,  and  finding  there  disciples  ;  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews  ;  the  complaint  of  artificers  interested  in  the  support  of  the  popular 
religion  ;  the  reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice  whatever 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of  the  passages  in  which  that 
notice  now  appears^  All  this  tends  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or 
fieoeive."    Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  214^ 
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contestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  there  was  not  only  a  vast  multitudjb  at  Rome,  who  embmced  the 
Christian  religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of  Christians,  who  were  arraijrned  and 
condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their  faith.  But  most  strong  is  the 
testimonT  of  the  younger  Punt  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  107, 
from  which  we  learn  £at,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Fontus  and  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  those  provinces  ;  that  informations  had  been  lodsed  against 
many  on  this  account ;  and  that  he  had  nuide  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture, 
into  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of 
which  thev  were  ffuiltv,  besides  (what  he  terms)  on  euU  and  exeeuive  mperMuin, 
He  adds,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor, 
^^emcittUyon  account  of  the  oesat  humbbb  of  penom,  who  are  in  danger  of 
ti^firing  :/or  many,  of  oil  ogee  and  of  every  ranh,  of  both  eexett,  are  aceused  tmd  wSl 
be  accused }  nor  hoe  tie  contagion  of  this  euperetUion  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser 
towns  also,  and  the  open  country^  And  he  further  intimates  that  the  temples  had  been 
almost  deserted^  the  sacred  solemnities  discontinued^  and  that  the  victims  had  met  wiUi 
but  few  purchasers,^  Thus  mightily  grew  the  word  of  Ood  and  prevailed  in  a  pro- 
vince far  distant  from  Judssa,  withm  seventy  years  ailer  its  first  promulgation. 

The  Chbibtian  FatH£BS  attest  the  same  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel, 

Clbmbrt,  the  feUow-labonrer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  S.)i  testifies  that  this  apostle 
preached  *^bo(h  in  ^e  east  and  west,  taught  the  wholb  wobld  righteousness,  and 
travelled  to  the  utmost  parts  of  (he  west^  ^  Justiic  Mabttb,  who  fiourtshed  in  the 
second  century,  (a.  d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Pliny*s  letter),  says, 
that  in  his  time  ^  there  was  no  r abt  of  manhindy  whether  Barbarians  or  Oreehs, 
among  whom  prayers  and  thanh^vings  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  through  the  name  of^  the  crucified  JesusJ"  '.  Ibbnjsus,  who  later  in  the  same 
century  (a.d.  170)  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  the  Oonpelwas 
preached  tbboughovt  tbb  wbolb  wobld,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apoUles  and  their  disciples  ^ ;  and  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  churches  founded  in 
Uermany^  Spain^  Oaul,  and  in  Ae  East,  Egypt,  and  Libya,'*  ^  After  fifty  years 
(a.  d.  190)  Tbbtullian,  another  Christian  father,  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors, 
saying,  — "  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands, 
townsp  and  burghs ;  the  camp,  Uie  soiate,  and  the  forum ;— every  sex,  age,  rank,  and 
oondition  are  converts  to  Christianity."  ^  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Obiobb  (a.  d. 
S20)  represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  "By  the  good  providence  of 
God,**  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  increased,  continually, 
that  it  is  now  preached  freely,  and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a 
thousand  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world.**  ^  About 
eighty  vears  after  this,  a,d.  306,  Christiamty,  under  Constantine,  became  the 
established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.* 

The  Character  of  the  Age  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was  first 
propagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilised  period,  but  was  remarkable  for  those  im- 
provements by  which  the  human  faculties  were  strengthened.  In  most  countries 
Knowledge  was  diffused  further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time ;  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or  more  discerning  age, 
than  that  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  proposeu  to  mankind ;  and  when,  from 
the  profound  peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  govern  men  t,  an 


'  Seethe  testimonies  of  Tadtns  and  Pliny  at  length,  pp.  175— ISO.  supra, 
'  Clement,  Epist  L  ad  Corinth.  |  5.  *  Justin.  Dial  cum  Tryphone,  p.  34& 

«  Irsnans,  adv.  Hues,  lib  i  c.  2.  *  Ibid,  c  4. 

•  Apol.  c.  37.  'In  Cels.  Ub.  L 

'  For  a  full  view  of  the  universal  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity,  with  the  various 
testimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  Pagan  authors,  soo  li.  Vemet's  elaborate  Tnutd 
de  la  V^rit4  de  la  Reliffton  Cbr^Ciennev  tomes  viil  ix.  z.  6ae  also  Br.  Benson's  Htstoiy 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
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easj  oommunication  subflisted  between  all  countries,  00  that  wise  men  conld  not 
only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  happened,  but  could  also  freelj 
impart  to  one  another  their  sentiments  concerning  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlight- 
ened age  as  this  was,  if  the  faeU  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had  been 
false,  &ey  would  instantly  naye  been  discerned  to  be  so ;  and  the  confutation  of 
them  would  have  quickly  passed  from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  utter  oon* 
fusion  of  the  persons  who  Lad  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  The 
generality  of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and  lower  stations 
of  life ;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  knowledge  and  intercourse,  were  suffi- 
ciently secured  against  false  pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that 
their  minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  attachment  to  their 
first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  and  no  ar- 
gument would  be  sufficient  to  induce  persons  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change 
their  principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons  being  con- 
vertea  in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute  demonstration  that  many  and 
great  miracles  were  every  where  wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life ;  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men  of  character,  rank,  learning, 
and  judgment,  whose  offices  and  stations  rendered  them  conspicuous ;  courtiers,  states- 
men, chief  priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and  heathen 
philosophers  ^ ;  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and  able  apologies  for  the  Christian 
faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  not  a  single  distinffuished 
person,  in  this  city,  or  in  that  nation,  who  obeyed  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  others,  in  every 
country  (though  they  could  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake 
the  religions  in  which  they  had  been  educated),  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity, 
and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ  as  Grod,  constrained  by  the  irresbtible  force  of  truth 
in  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel. 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  facts,  and  which 
therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the  Profession  of  Chris* 
tianity  toas  followed  by  no  worldly  advantage  that  could  induce  men  to 
renounce  their  native  religions  and  embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  dif- 
ferent from  every  thing  that  was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only  denied  themselves 
many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective  religions  had  formerly  indulged  them, 
but  also  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely 
diffiirent  from  that  to  wbich  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  exposed  themselves  to  the  loss  of 
honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea,  even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  suffer- 
ings. By  the  magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  ignominious  punishments, 
which,  to  generous  minds,  are  more  grievous  than  deatii  itself.  They  were  impri- 
soned and  proscribed ;  they  were  banished ;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines ;  they  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight 
with  them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diversion  of  the  people;  they  were  put  to 
the  torture ;  they  were  placed  in  red-hot  iron  chairs ;  tney  were  crucified,  impaled, 
burnt  alive ;  —  in  short,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  torments  which  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed  by  revenge,  could  invent ;  —  torments,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.'  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  them 
would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  difficulty.    Nothing,  therefore, 

*  Amobins,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century,  urging  the  trium- 
phant efficacy  of  the  Christian  faith,  says,  **  Who  would  not  believe  it,  when  he  sees  in  how 
short  a  time  it  has  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the  world;  when  men  of  so  great  under- 
standing, orators,  grammarianM,  rhetoricians^  lawyers,  physicians,  and  phUMOphers,  have 
renounced  their  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ?  ** 
Adv.  Ocntes,  lib.  iL  p.  21. 

'  See  an  examination  of  the  difficolties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity, 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  ti|^ra. 
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but  evidence  —  the  most  convtncinff  and  resistless  —  could  make  men,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  religion 
founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and  terrible  misfortunes. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  church :  theur  constancy  under 
the  tortures  to  which  they  were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distin- 
guished philosophers  ^y  and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  religion 
which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death, 
nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  it»i  terrors.  This, 
they  foxmd,  had  not  been  efiected  by  ail  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point. 
The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the 
history  and  doctrines  oi  him  for  whom  they  had  suffered.  The  more  they  investi- 
gated, the  more  they  were  convinced ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that 
they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather  than  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  To  adopt  the  declaration  of  one  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  acquit 
Lim  of  intentional  exaggeration  pn  this  point : — ^*  While  that  great  body'*  (the  Roman 
empire)  '*  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or  undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and 
humble  reHgian  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence 
and  obscurity ;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and  finally  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After 
a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learn« 
ing,  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  by  means  of 
their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  tmknown 
to  the  ancients.**' 

The  success  of  the  Gospel^  independently  of  its  being  a  literal  and 
most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  and  meanness 
of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  this  great  work.  "  Destitute 
of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art, 
not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed. Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  we  behold  tri- 
umphing over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposition,  —  over  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher, — over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They 
offered  violence  to  no  man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by 
force,  to  entertain  the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist 
under  their  banner ;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by  plunder,  by 
violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  go  about  to  tempt  and  allure 
men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  the  promises  of  tem[)oral 
rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  of  riches  and  honours ;  nor  did  they  use 
any  artificial  insinuations  of  wi(  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force  and  com- 
pulsion upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conversions  made  by  the 
terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  were 

*  Jastin  Martyr,  Qoadratns,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Lactantias,  Amobins, 
and  othem 
'  Gibbon's  JDecline  and  Fall,  vol.  IL  p.  265. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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the  purity,  spirituality,  and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  tbey 
delivered,  the  authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose  commission  they 
preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form ;  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conquer  the  virulence  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  iiuth,  except  patience, 
meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the  civil  power  in  all  tlungd  lawfVil, 
and  universal  good  will  to  mankind*  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
numerous  enough,  long  before  the  empire  became  Christian,  to  have 
attempted  the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  permitted  to  them ;  and  the 
insults,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  from 
their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have  provoked  the  most  passive 
tempers  to  some  acts  of  hostility  and  resistance.  But  every  one 
knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms  bendes  those  of  the  Spirit ; 
they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted  times,  to  ruse  commotions  in 
behalf  of  the  new  religion,  or  to  suppress  the  old  one :  yet  with  meek- 
ness, and  patience,  and  suffering ;  by  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  the  divine  blessing  on  these  feeble  efforts,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  insensibly  giuned  ground,  spread  itself  far  and  wide ;  and  in 
the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and  power,  and  sophistry 
of  an  imbelieving  World.  It  succeeded  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner :  it  derived  that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it 
under  circumstances  where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and 
crushed :  and  the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day,  in  full 
vigour,  notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with  arms.  But  vain  have  been 
the  6flR>rts  of  its  antagonists:  all  that  they  have  written  and  said  haa 
only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  confirm  those  parts  of  Scripture^ 
which  had  not  before  been  fully  examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by 
the  overpowering  weight  and  evidence  of  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity 
of  the  infidel  and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  prepos- 
terous endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  success  of  Chris- 
tianity from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  the  eminent  historian.  Gibbon  (the  elegance  of  whose 
style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  the  licentiousness  of  his 
opinions)  —  though  he  affects  to  admit  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author,  —  has  assigned  the  reception  of 
Christianity  to  Jhe  causes  ;  each  of  which  he  has  re{H*eaented  as  in 
reality  unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  divine  revelation,  a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five 
causes  may  properly  claim  a  place  here.  The  causes  in  question  are 
S3  follow :  —  "^1.  The  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  c^  the  first  Chris- 
tians, derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  unsocial  spirit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law.  IL  The 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance 
which  could  give  weight  and  eflScacy  to  that  important  truth.  III. 
The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The 
Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of  the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  inde- 
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pendent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire."' 
Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  unhappily  for  his  sagacity, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  supposes  them  to  have  pro- 
duced :'  for  they  could  not  operate  till  Christianity  had  obtained  a 
considerable  establishment  in  the  world  ;  and  the  fact  is  (as  we  have 
already  shown  from  the  testimonies  of  heathen  as  well  as  of  Christian 
writers*),  that  the  first  and  greatest  miracle^  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity ,  had  been  wrought  BEFOSE  the  causes  assigned  by  him  could 
begin  to  operate.  **  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  conceded,  —  as  in  reason 
it  never  will  be,  —  that  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the 
rapid  extension  of  Christianity  were  adequate  and  true,  one  difiiculty, 
great  as  it  is,  would  only  be  removed  for  the  substitution  of  a  greater. 
For,  what  human  ingenuity,  though  gifted  with  the  utmost  reach  of 
discrimination,  can  ever  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question, —  how 
were  all  these  occult  causes  (for  hidden  they  must  have  been),  which 
the  genius  of  Gibbon  first  discovered,  foreseen,  their  combination 
known,  and  all  their  wonderful  effects  distinctly  described  for  many 
centuries  prior  to  their  existence, — or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  their  alleged  operation  ?  **  • 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes,  and  see  if 
they  really  are  adequate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to  them. 

1.  The  first  is  ^*  the  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris^ 
tiansr 

Bat  how  an  iDilexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condemned  even  those  prac- 
tices which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  **  might  perfaajM  have  been  tolerated  as 
mere  civil  institutions,**  could  invite  pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace 
GhristianitT,  does  not  seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  indeed,  produce 
the  onljf  enect  which  t)^e  historian  in  the  recanitulation  of  his  argument  might  assign 
to  it,  viz.  it  might  suppi j  Christians  with  tnat  ^  invincible  valour  **  which  should 
keep  them  firm  to  their  principles,  but  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  conyerting 
pagans.  Is  not,  then,  this  secondary  cause  inadeouate  to  Us  declared  effect  f  But 
we  deny  the  fact  that  any  kind  or  any  degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the 
primitive  Christians;  on  the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of 
suffering  and  torture  from  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutOTS.  And,  as 
to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest  similitude  to  the  fierce* 
ncss  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  ^*  It 
was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not 
the  narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  reformation  and 
the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  whole  worlds  which  the  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
anxious  to  promote,  lliat  firmness  which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and 
that  activity  whidi  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  instead  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and 
popular  intercommunity  of  worship,  disdained  —  amid  the  terrors  of  impending 
death  —  to  throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter ;  he  boldly  pronounced  the  whole 
system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture,  and  charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external 
devotions  with  grovelling  superstition  and  profane  idolatry.** 

2.  To  the  next  secondary  cause  alleged  we  may  certunly  attribute 
more  force ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge *'  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  "  (delivered  as  it  was  with  the 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol  ii.  p.  267. 
'  See  pp.  301—303.  wprd. 

*  Kcith^s  Evidence  from  lYophecy,  p.  51.  nota. 
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demonstration  of  tbe  spirit  and  of  power)  to  have  had  its  share  in 
spreading  the  belief  of  it 

But  tlie  Buccefls,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstration  of  spirit  and  of 
power  than  to  the  doctrine  itself^  which  was  by  no  means  suited  ^ther  to  the  expect- 
ations or  wishes  of  the  paffan  world  in  general ;  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, bj  the  punishments  it  denounced  against  the  voluptuous  and  the  wicked ;  and 
it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  bj  the  very  rewards  which  it  proposed.  The 
pride  of  the  philosopher  was  sht^ed  by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  comprehend ;  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men  were 
feebly  impressed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  hold  oat 
the  serene  sky  and  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  an  elysium.  Men,  indeed,  must 
have  believed  the  Gospel  in  general  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  futuritj 
on  its  authority :  thev  must  have  been  Christian  believers  before  they  admitted  that 
doctrine ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

3.  **  The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church  ^  are 
assigned  as  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds,  in  a  style  of 
the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision,  to  insinuate  that  these 
powers  were  never  possessed. 

The  considerations  already  offered  on  the  subject  of  miracles',  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  prove  that  miraculous  powers  were  not  merely  ascribed,  but 
actually  possessed  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Christianity;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  neither  Porpnyry,  Celsus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  of  its  most  virulent 
enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  miracles ; 
and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they 
ascribed  them.  Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  difficulties 
which  obstructed  their  reception ;  so  that  if  they  had  not  really  and  indisputably  been 
performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  credited.  **  The  multitude  of 
popular  gods  admitted  among  the  heathens  did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion 
such  a  multitude  of  prefoiuiea  miracles  that  they  insensibly  (oit  their  force,  and  twnk 
in  their  esteem.  Though  the  philosophers  in  general,  and  men  of  reading  and  con- 
templation, could  not  but  discover  the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  the  civil  religion, 
vet  this  could  have  little  effect  on  the  wigar  or  themselves: — not  on  the  mdgar^ 
because  it  was  the  business  of  the  wisest  and  most  politic  heads  zealously  to  support 
and  encourage  them  in  tbeir  practices ;  not  on  themselves,  because,  if  they  despised 
their  gods,  they  must  despise  their  miracles  too.**  *  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  must  have  created  an  imme- 
diate and  stubborn  prejudice  asamst  their  cause,  and  nothing  could  have  subdued 
that  prejudice  but  miracles  really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  is  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  '*  the  Pure  and  Austere  Morah  of  the  first 
ChristianSy^  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for 
former  sins,  and  to  an  impetuous  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of 
the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged 

^  But  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans,  such  repentance 
and  such  zeal  must  have  equally  excited  omKwi/ton  to  Christianity.  The  first  would 
have  provoked  contempt  among  persons  of  tneir  daring  self-sufficiency ;  and  the  other 
would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Uie  magistrate.  True  it  is,  that  the  Christians 
had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true  that  those  virtues  did  ultimately 
triumph  over  the  scorn  and  malice  of  their  foes ;  and  it  is  true,  that  a  religion, 
producing  such  effects  on  its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  such  means, 
carries  with  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture  never  could  boast.**  Though 
the  historian  ascribes  the  growth  of  Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of  its  first 
converts,  which  encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  ne  does  not  account  for 

*  See  pp.  168,  169.  174.  230.  suprh. 

*  Weston  on  the  Rejection  of  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen,  p.  348. 
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the  ezemplarir  Tutaee  of  the  first  oonTerts  themsdyes,  nor  fbr  the  cottTernon  of 
abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life. 
The  Tirtnes  of  the  first  Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from 
their  virtues.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced  its  first 
converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to  repent^  as  a  condition  of 
salvation. 

6.  The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  bj  this  writer,  is  **the 
Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian  "  church,  or  **  Republic^  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentialljr  contributes  to  secure  order  and 
stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  every  society ;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  Gospel  was  propagated  before  its  professors  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  a  discipline,  or  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  And  when  they  in- 
creased, their  divisions  (for  divisions  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  nave 
checked  its  progress ;  and  their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter  men  from 
their  communion  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it.  If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not 
only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of  its  enemies,  but  the  no  less  violent  contentions 
of  its  friends,  we  must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which  the 
sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  so  in- 
dustriously circulated.^  The  universal  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doc- 
trine of  a  crucified  lawgiver  against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  world,  Sie  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  sanguinary  persecutions 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be  regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid 
inquirw  as  u  iiTe{r«ga>le  •rgument  that  ita  original  waa  divine,  aad  ita  protector 
almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object,  that  they  do  not  see  real- 
ised the  prophecies  and  intimations  relative  to  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  rdigion; — that  it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  in  the  tune  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  —  that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  at  present  receives  the 
Koran ;  —  that  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind; and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God,  no 
part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
would  fiul  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These  objections  are  plausible  ;  but, 
like  those  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination* 
That  the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hitherto, 
so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute  universality^  we 
readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for  the  event ';  as  the  same 
oracles  which  have  thus  far  been  verified  suppose  the  present  condition 
of  things ;  and,  what  is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in. 

(1.)  77ie  refection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  wlio  were 
contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  argument  agidnst  the 
divine  original  of  Christianity. 

*  White's  Bampton  Lectmns,  pp.  13S— -144.  Chelmm's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  pp.  S— -IS.  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  I — ^y.  The  wilftd  misrepresentations  and  blnnden  of  the  sceptical 
historian  are  likewise  exposed  with  eqaal  learning  and  elegance  in  Mr.  Rett's  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1790,  Sto.  1792  (8d  edition) ;  and  in  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  J.  MItncr's 
treatise,  entitled  **  Gibbon's  Accoont  of  Christianity  considered."  Svo.  180S.  (Sd.  edit.) 

*  **  Hie  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shan  speak  and  not  lie; 
thongh  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  becaose  it  aftall  sorely  come,  it  v«ff«o#  tarry."   Habakkukas. 
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The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures  in  sucli 
a  manner  as  \o  force  their  judgment,  and  irresistibly  to  influence  their 
moral  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  leaves  them  in  all  such  instances 
to  the  application  of  their  rational  powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  will^ 
which  are  essential  to  a  right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly 
on  ourselves,  on  the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  understanding,  whether  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly 
advert  to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  religious  truth,  and 
candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  examination.  To  argue, 
therefore,  either  for  the  credibility,  or  falsehood,  of  any  point  of  his- 
tory or  doctrine,  merely  from  the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is 
a  very  fallacious  way  of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
found  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men  capable  of 
believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are  others  equally  notorious 
for  questioning,  denying,  and  opposing  the  plainest  truths.  If  there- 
fore, in  the  case  before  us,  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  most  satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  the  present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Messiah ;  and 
shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  GospeL  It 
is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  were 
converted  at  first  to  Christianity ' ;  which  plainly  showed  diat  it  waa 
not  destitute  of  proof  or  truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want 
of  evidence,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  is 
to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness  ;  which  certainly  is  a  cause  sufficient 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be  vicious,  he  is  disposed  to  reject 
evident  truths,  and  to  embrace  ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens 
the  understanding,  infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from  dis- 
cerning between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters  of  morality 
and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly  afiSrmed  in  the  Scriptures 
than  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  How  wicked  the  Jews 
were,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament';  and 
Josephus,  their  own  historian  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  ua 
of  the  enormous  villanies  practised  by  them.  '^It  is,"  says  he,  ^'im- 
possible to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities.  Thus  much, 
m  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  city  which 
suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 

world  who  so  abounded  in  wickedness.*' '^  I  verily  believe 

that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the 
city  would  have  either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Sodom ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than  those  who 
suffered  such  punishment"'  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 

>  See  the  proofs  of  tihU  fact,  suprit,  pp.  301,  302. 

*  See  an  accoont  of  the  extreme  corrnption  of  the  Jewish  people,  ui/ra,  Vol.  HL 
pp.  406<-410. 
'  Josephus,  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  v.  ell.  §  5.  and  c  13.  §  6.    The  whole  of  his  fourth. 
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thftt  the  Goepel  Bhould  meet  with  no  better  reception  amongst  such 
monstere  of  iniquity  ?  How  could  the  voluptuous  Sadduoee  digest  the 
doctrines  of  mortification  and  self-<denialy  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and 
following  the  Captain  of  his  salvation  through  sufferings  ?  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  condescend  to  be  meek  and  lowly, 
and  instead  of  wor^pping  God  in  sfiow,  learn  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth?  What  methods  could  be  taken  to  win  those  who  were 
resolved  to  quarrel  with  every  one  7  What  reason  could  prevail  on 
them  who  were  never  disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy 
and  sullen,  self«wiUed  and  obstinate,  and  '*  exceedingly  mad  "  against 
those  who  differed  from  them  ?  What  more  could  be  done  for  them 
who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of  conviction,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy,  by  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  ascribing  to  the  power  of  the  devil  those 
miracles  which  had  manifestly  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  ? 
No  man,  said  Jesus  Christ*  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  tohich 
hath  sent  me,  draw  him,  (John  yi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the 
Christian  religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  moral  liberty  of  man) :  and  divine 
grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  have  made  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation  seized  the  Jews,  God 
left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  they  by  their 
sins  had  brought  upon  themselves ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  wWt  their 
eyes,  and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  oe  converted  and  healed. 
(John  xiL  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  adherence  to 
former  opinions  and  practices ;  by  wmch  their  understandings  were 
blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence  produced.  They  were  offended 
at  the  meanness  of  his  life  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  pro- 
phets had  employed  the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  Kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figuratively 
spoken,  the  Jews  had  expoun(kd  literally ;  and  these  traditionary  ex- 
positions, being  transmitted  from  generation  to  generadon,  produced 
m  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty  temporal  prince; — a  notion  highly 
gratifying  to  a  people  whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  wnose 
polity  seemed  to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  with  this 
expectation,  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they Imew  not  what  high  extrac- 
tion ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
the  carpenter's  son.  Having  learned  from  their  prophets  that  Beth- 
lehem was  to  be  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  nativity,  because  Jesus 
resided  at  Nazareth,  they  hastily  concluded,  that  he  was  born  there, 
and  that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee,  They  were  pleasing 
themselves  with  eaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect  of 
conquest  and  empire ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how  to  shake  off  the 

fifth,  and  sixth  booki  aboond  with  inttanoes  of  the  consmninate  depcsTitj  and  deipente 
n  irkedn  eaaof  the  Jawi. 
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hated  Roman  yoke^  but  how  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  greater 
yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin ; — not  how  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies^ 
but  how  to  subdue  their  domestic  adversaries,  their  lusts  and  vices. 
They  hoped  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition^  and 
to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one  head.  They 
expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  Jerusalem  for 
their  seat  of  empire ;  and  were  shocked  to  hear  that  their  city  and 
temple  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.  We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  there  arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets,  who  drew 
away  much  people  after  them.  And  even  those  persons,  who  were 
too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet  many  of  them 
'  become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead  themselves  for  very  fear 
of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing  so  many  impostors  abroad,  they 
would  be  apt  to  regard  all  men  as  impostors,  and  reject  the  true  Mes- 
siah among  so  many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  him  put 
to  an  ignominious  death,  that  very  thing  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  could  not  be  their  Messiah, 
little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God  that  w€u  thus  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to  the 
Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
had  particular  motives  for  rejecting  the  GospeL  They  hated  Christ, 
because  he  had  reproved  and  openly  exposed  their  pride,  their  hy- 
pocrisy, their  uncharitableness,  their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  tradi- 
tions ;  and  their  hatred  against  him  disposed  them  to  think  ill  of  him, 
and  to  do  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find  them 
upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  him,  if  we  consider 
that  they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that  he  had  publicly  and 
frequently  reproved  them.  They  were  highly  incensed  against  him, 
and  in  the  judgment  which  they  made  of  him,  they  were  directed 
by  their  passions,  not  by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resent- 
ment only  furnish  them  with  prejudices  against  Christ,  but  self-interest 
also  and  worldly  policy.  The  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a  great  multitude, 
had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  a  design  to  make  him  their  king, 
concluding,  reasonably  enough,  that  under  such  a  leader  they  should 
be  victorious.  Therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had 
entertained  ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  himself  a  prince, 
and  might  have  incited  the  people  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
was  grievous  to  them. 

The  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  4ihe  Jews  thought, 
that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they  should  be  ruined, 
whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were.  If  the  Jews  under  his  con- 
duct should  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they 
knew  that  the  nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans. 
Nor  was  their  prospect  less  bad,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people 
from  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
for  though  they  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought  that 
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Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  them  than  any  Roman  governor. 
They  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
posed their  vices ;  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  would  be  the  ruin  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited 
not  only  by  resentment,  but,  as  they  imagined,  by  interest,  to  deny 
that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal 
king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the  people, 
they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have  Christ  crucified, 
and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves  at  last  secure  from  all  these 
evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and  his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem, working  miracles,  and  teaching  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
One  would  at  first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence ; 
but  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  observe  that 
their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests,  led  them  again  to 
oppose  the  truth.  They  considered  that  they  were  the  {)ersons  who 
had  represented  Christ  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac, 
an  impostor,  a  magician,  a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a 
rebel,  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  a  false  Messiah;  who  had  instigated  die 
people,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him ;  they  heard  that 
the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  apostles  were  permitted  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
they  would  convert  a  great  part  of  the  Jews;  and  they  feared  that, 
if  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who 
had  been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men ;  that  they  should  not 
only  lose  their  credit  and  authority,  but  be  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  incensed  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  themselves  was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from 
appearing  any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  their  min- 
istry, the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we  not  straitly  com^ 
mand  you  tliat  you  should  not  tectch  in  this  name  f  And  behold,  ye  have 
filed  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  man^s  blood 
upon  us.     (Acts  V.  28.) 

Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them;  but  when  a  man  is  vio- 
lently bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than  half  persuaded 
that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily  concluded  that  those  mi- 
racles were  either  delusions  and  impostures,  or  wonderful  works  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects ;  for  they  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians,  liiey  accused  them  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trates of  sedition,  they  beat  them  in  their  synagc^es,  they  impri- 
soned them,  they  banished  them,  they  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect. 
Some  *  ancient  writers  assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to 

*  Justin  Martn  and  EnwlnttS.   See  Jiutis,  p.  171.  and  Thirlby's  Notes,  and  Fahricios 
de  Vcr.  ReL  Christ  p.  665. 
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send  persona  from  Jerusalem  into  all  oountries^  to  accuse  the  Chris- 
tians of  atheism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  aa  odious  as  they 
possibly  could.  ^ 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  their  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  atjlrst:  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  tlxeir  persisting  in  the  same 
infidelity  now*  In  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Jewsy  most  (if  not 
all)  of  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidcdity  continue 
to  nourish  it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, who  at  different  times  have  arisen  up  among  them.  To  which 
may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards  the  Christians,  and 
continuing  to  live  insulated  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  these 
circumstances,  together,  present  great  difficulties  to  their  conversion. 
Secondly,  on  the  part  <f  the  world,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other 
false  religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of  nominal 
Christians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on  various  pretexts 
and  at  different  times,  have  been  most  unjustly  inflicted  on  this 
unhappy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appears  that  their  unbelief 
is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  modern  Jews,  there- 
fore, reason  weakly  when  they  say,  that  their  ancestors  would  not 
and  could  not  have  rejected  Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  really  wrought  Against  this  argument  we  may  also 
observe,  that  it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove 
too  much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles,  since  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him :  it  would  prove  that 
many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  false  pro- 
phets, because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are 
not  able  to  give  any  reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  a  divine  revelation,  which  vrill  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objection 
to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of 
unsuspected  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  by 
their  dbpersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire 
with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Messiah ;  but  now  their  infidelity  cuts  off  sJl  cavils  and  suspi- 
cions of  that  kind,  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn 
enemies,  the  more  favourable,  the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  in  con- 

'  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  disc  L  Bp.  New- 
ton's Works,  vol.  ▼.  dissertation  xxix.  See  also  Bp.  Conybeare's  ^inons,  vol  L  serm.  3. 
and  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messias.  (Boyle  Lectoros,  v^.  i«  pp.  } 05-^11 2.) 
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sequence  of  it»  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets^  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  fulfilled ;  so  that  instead  of  doing 
disservice  to  the  Christian  cause>  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xL  25,  26.)  **  when  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all  Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is 
nothing  parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  miracle 
in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Besiaes,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  it 
frees  the  account  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture. Designing  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick 
among  their  creatures  and  dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side 
and  party,  of  the  same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  pos- 
mble  for  a  small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of  secret 
spies  and  open  enemies?  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing  but  divine 
truth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial  and 
borne  down  so  much  malice  and  opposition  before  it^ 

(2.)  The  refection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Gentiles,  who 
were  contemporaries  wUh  Christ  and  his  apostles^  is  no  objection  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  ai^uments  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  may  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had  many  prejudices  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief^  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doctrines  and  relisious 
rites  of  Christianity  previously  to  examination^ ;  the  purity  of  the 

*  Bp.  Newton'i  WoilLi,  rot  v.  p.  142.  **  The  caae  of  the  Jews  may  be  lueftil  in  cor- 
recting  a  vaia  opinion  which  every  one  almost  is  sometimes  apt  to  entertain,  that  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  onr  Saviour  and  conversed  with  him  personallr,  had  he  been  an  ear- 
witness  to  his  words,  an  eve-witness  to  his  works,  he  should  have  been  a  better  Christian, 
he  should  have  resigned  all  his  semples,  and  have  believed  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
without  reservei  Alas  I  they,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
infidels  then.  The  Jews  saw  the  mirarles  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  vet  believed  not : 
'  Blessed  are  diey  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.' "  (John  zz.  99.)  Ibid. 
p.  144.  Tbe  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  disenssed  in  a  dear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the 
last  three  diseonrses  of  Mr.  Frmnks*s  "Hulsean  Lectures  lur  18S1,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  they  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord :  comprising' 
a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced,  of  the  arguments  by  which  be 
supported  them,  and  of  his  statements  reapeoting  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  infidelity."    Cambridg^  isai.  Sva 

'  The  state  of  religion  among  the  Qreeka  and  Romans  had  a  tendency  to  induce  this 
disposition.  Christianity  had  notUng  in  it  to  attract  their  notice :  it  mixed  with  no  po- 
litics; —  it  prodnced  no  fine  writeif ; — the  nature,  office,  and  ministry  of  Jesus  would  be 
alien  lo  thehr  conceptions.  Its  connection  with  Judaism  would  injure  it  with  the  learned 
heathen,  who  regaided  Jehovah  himself  as  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would 
preclude  all  inquiry  among  men  of  education,  which  accounts  alao  for  their  silence  on  the 
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precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  entirely  opposite  to  their  yidous 
inclinatioDB  and  practices;  the  temporal  inconTeniences  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  4he  temporal  advantages 
which  might  be  secured  or  obtidned  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ;  the 
mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world,  and  his  igno- 
minious death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine 
power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  contempt  entertained 
by  the  philosophers  for  the  rank,  acquirements,  sufferings,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had  many  others 
])eculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of 
the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their  demons  and  demi-^?ods; 
and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part  of  them  to  reject  the  Chris- 
tian miracles.  They  were,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  in- 
different about  all  religions  in  general ;  consequently  they  had  only 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual 
adoration  which  was  due  to  him  alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at 
the  unsociableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  worship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles,  for 
want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  of 
understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their 
particular  views  and  interests ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  priests,  artificers,  and  artisans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of 
idolatry,  would  readily  open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so 
utterly  subversive  of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion, 
which  other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  a  nivourable  judgment  upon  the  Christians, 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
make  a  sufficient  distinction ;  accounting  Christianity  to  be  only  a 
particular  sort  of  Judaism,  and  calling  the  Christians  atheists,  because 
they  taught  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  either  nothing  at  all, 
or  dead  men,  or  demons,  and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual 
Deity  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars. 

snbject  In  this  manner  Christianitj  was  treated  bj  Tacitus  and  hj  PUnj  the  Elder. 
Without  mquijy^  Tacitos  disposes  of  the  whole  qnestion  (see  p.  175.  suprd),  by  calling  it 
a  peMiUent  superstition, — a  proof  how  little  he  knew  or  concerned  himself  about  the  matter. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  instmctions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  xiL  9., 
xiii.  13.),  and  then  judge  of  t}uB  pestiient  superstition ;  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  description 
of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Christians  (see  p.  179.  stqird},  and  then  call  Christianity 
a,  pestilent  superstition.    On  the  words  of  Tacitus,  Dr.  Paley  founds  these  obserrations: — 

1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Christianity  in  a  distant  and  obscure  view. 

2.  But  little  reliance  can  be  plaoid  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they 
arc  pleased  to  despise.  If  Christianity  had  not  survived  to  teU  its  own  story,  it  must  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  pestilent  or  pernicious  superstition,  3.  This  contempt,  prior 
to  examination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
not  free.  And,  4.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  many  writers  of  that  age  did  not  men- 
tion Christianity,  when  those  t?ho  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  cha- 
racter. See  PaJey's  Evidences,  voL  ii  pp.  307 — 320.,  where  the  preceding  faints  are  illus- 
trated at  length. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and 
vicious  professors  infested  the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretold),  the 
Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  the  factious  heretics  (who 
wished  to  make  themselves  heads  of  parties)  and  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ :  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians  frequently  complained,  they 
laid  the  crimes  of  these  false  and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of 
Christianity  :  nor  could  the  singular  innocence  and  piety  of  the 
Christians  secure  them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distinguished 
blessings  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  influence  of  their 
heroes  and  gods  nad  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  their  several 
countries,  together  with  the  simple  and  artless  manner  in  which  the 
apostles  and  first  Christians,  and  their  followers,  propagated  a  reli- 
gion that  had  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, — 
concurred,  in  addition  to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  pre- 
vented no  small  numbers  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned,  from 
giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  *^  Such  were  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  so  many  of  them  unwilling  and 
unfit  to  receive  the  Christian  religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  number  of  unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined/ Besides  those  who  professed  Chnstianity,  and  those  who 
rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability  multitudes 
between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers ;  they 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  tlie  Gospel,  but  worldly  considerations 
made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were  many  circumstances 
which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revela- 
tion, but  there  were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open 
profession  of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage  enough 
to  bear  them ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families,  to  ruin  their 
fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for  the 
sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope,  that 
if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great  precepts  of  morality,  which 
Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion,  if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Cnristians,  if  they 
did  them  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely  perform,  they  were 
willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this,  and  that  he  would  excuse 
and  forgive  the  rest. 

"  The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short,  but  enough 
is  sud  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  ground- 
less, and  that  many  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there 
told  that  several  believed  m  Christ,  but  durst  not  6wn  it,  some  because 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  others  because  they 
would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  sud  to 
have  been  secretly  his  disciple;  Nicodemus  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
disposition ;  and  afterwards  Gamaliel,  and  other  Pharbces  who  op- 
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posed  the  penecntion  and  the  pimishment  of  the  apostles,  were  pro- 
bably not  a  little  inclined  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus 
it  hath  been  ever  since.  Truth  has  had  concealed  and  timorous  (riends* 
whoy  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to 
a  few,  complied  with  established  errors  and  superstitions,  which  they 
disliked  and  despised.  They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
know  that  a^  great  number  of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

''The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  arose  principally  from  their  vices.  To  this  cause  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  tneir  unbelief,  and  observe  that  truth  is  hidden 
from  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  whose  deeds  are  evil, 
who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose  minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Grod,  and  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 
Of  such  persons  it  is  said,  that  none  of  them  shall  understand."' 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  which  announce  the  uni- 
venality  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  the  iact,  that  a  can-- 
Merable  part  of  mankind^  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  now  embrace 
Mohammedism,  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired 
book  :  which  they  would  not  do  if  Christianity  were  really  from  God 

Answer.  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled  when  all  parts 
of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  offer  of  Christianity  ;  but  by  no  means 
that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  miracle.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  nature*  God  rives  increase  to  the  tree,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  decay.  He  gives  mcrease  to  a  man,  but  does  not 
prevent  ms  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, is  left  to  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
fi;rowa  supine^  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on 
Itself  the  consequence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  uiat,  with  regard  to 
all  those  countries  which  receive  the  Koran,  where  the  Gospel  once 
flourished,  the  prophecy  has  already  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  their 
present  state  is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy^  inasmuch  as  it  was 
foretold  that  such  a  falling  away  should  take  place^  Not  to  enter  into 
too  minute  details,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  lie,  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  haA  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Bev.  iL  iii.) ; 
their  candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  their  churches  are  turned 
into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest  superstition.  The 
prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the  Continent  is  notorious ;  and 
equally  notorious  are  the  attempts  making  to  disseminate  them  in 

■  Erasmiu,  Epist.  583.  says,  Qoid  ego  potnissem  opitalari  Lothero,  ai  me  pericali  comi- 
tern  fecissem,  nisi  at  pro  aoo  perirent  duo  ? — Malta  qnidem  praadare  et  docoit  et  monuic^ 
Btqa»  atinam  sua  bona  malk  intolerabililnu  n<Mi  vitiasietl  Qaod  si  omnia  pie  scripsisset, 
non  tamen  erat  animoa  ob  Teritatem  capite  periclitari.  Non  omnea  ad  martyrinm  satis 
habeot  roboris.    Yereor,  ne,  si  qaid  incident  tamaltCka,  Petram  stm  imitatonia. 

Father  Paul,  being  aaked  bj  a  friend  bow  be  ooald  hold  oommnnion  with  the  chnrch  of 
Rome,  replied,  Deug  non^dsdii  miki  qnrkuM  LutherL  See  Bomet'a  Life  of  BedeU,  p.  16. 
and  Bajle's  Diet  art  Weidnerus, 

'  Jortin'a  Diacooraea  on  the  Christian  Religion,  diac.  i  pp.  91 — 94.  In  the  preceding 
part  of  that  discoarae,  the  learned  author  baa  diacnaaed,  at  Imffth,  the  caoaea  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  Chriatianitj  bj  the  Qentilea,  which  we  have  ncceaaaril/  treated  with  breyity.  That 
**  No  valid  Argnment  can  be  drawn  from  the  Incrednlity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers 
against  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  haa  been  prored  by  Hr.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  in  his 
Norriaian  Prize  Eaaay,  Cambridge,  1826.  Sva 
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this  highly  favoured  country.  Yet  all  these  countries  have  had  the 
Gospel,  and  if  they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  their  own  fault  The 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  opposers  of  rerelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  mira- 
culous in  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this 
assertion,  they  have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed, 
the  connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Mohammed, 
and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
That  success^  however,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  religious, 
political,  and  civil  state  of  the  East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of 
Arabia  announced  his  pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine, 
as  well  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited  to  his 
purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most  favourable  to  a 
new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  religious  parties,  some 
of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous  worship  oi  the  Sabians,  who 
adored  the  stars  as  divinities ;  while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of 
the  Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great 
many  followers,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  principally 
an  assemblage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  this 
free  people  oecause  they  were  not  tolerated  in  the  lUman  empire. 
Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ei^ire,  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of 
the  East  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities, 
as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  degraded  into 
superstitious  idolatry ;  and  the  decay  of  morality  in  every  class  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  that  of  pietv*  Under  sudi  a  distracted  state  of 
religion,  it  would  have  been  highly  wonderful  if,  in  a  short  time, 
Mohammed  had  not  procured  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The 
Christian  religion,  on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country 
where  the  only  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus  signally 
favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the  political  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less  remarkably  to  the  success 
of  the  impostor.  While  the  once  formidable  empires  of  Rome,  on 
the  one  hand,  overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  of  Persia,  on  the  other^  distracted  by  its  own  intestine 
divisions,  were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decay,  Arabia  was  in 
every  respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in  itself, 
it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
Grecian  empire ;  whence  religious  intolerance  had  driven  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  and  Christians  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  countryj  where 
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they  might  enjoy  their  opinions  without  interruption,  and  profeds 
them  without  danger.  The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate 
people,  not  devoted  like  other  nations  to  the  extraragances  of  sensual 
])leasures,  but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly  qualified 
for  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  lit  that  time  divided 
into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  consequently 
connected  by  no  political  union,  —  a  circumstance  that  greatly  faci- 
litated the  conquests  of  Mohammed.  The  pseudo-prophet  himself 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence ;  and, 
by  a  fortunate  marriage  with  an  opulent  widow,  was  raised,  from 
indigent  circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents ;  and  from  the 
various  journeys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting  his  mercantile  con- 
cerns, had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  These,  added  to  his  high  descent  and  family  connec- 
tions, could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention  and  followers  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
No  such  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were 
possessed  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in  poverty, 
he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  frequently  no  place 
where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not 
likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence,  to  force  a  new  religion,  much 
less  a  false  one,  upon  the  world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it  to  the 
notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arabia;  making  its 
ritual  less  burthensome,  and  its  morality  more  indulgent-  From  the 
idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he  took  the  religious  observance  of 
Friday,  and  of  the  four  months  in  the  year,  together  with  various 
superstitious  fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
last  judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies  centred,  he 
borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning  angels,  numerous  puri- 
fications and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of 
usury,  and  the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce. 
From  the  jarring  and  corrupted  Christian  sects,  (to  whom  he  pro- 
claimed himself  as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish 
the  yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation,)  he  derived  a  variety  of  doc- 
trinal tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind,  together  with  many 
moral  precepts.  By  this  artful  compilation  he  united  all  the  four 
religions  of  nis  countiy,  and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance 
for  his  new  doctrine. 

Further,  Mohammed  established  his  religion  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of  men,  but  on  the 
contrary  flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It  was  easier  to  perform 
certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and  purifications,  .  to  recite  certain 
prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast,  and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
than  to  restrain  lusts,  to  suppress  all  sinful  appetites,  and  to  confine 
those  which  are  innocent  within  proper  bounds.     Such  a  system  of 
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doctrine,  so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion,  —  accompanied  by 
the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce,  and  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual  pleasures  in  a  future  life,  — 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  considerable  accession  of  followers, 
and  in  no  long  time  brought  the  brave  and  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia 
under  his  standard.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  strictly  forbade  all  sin,  required  of  all, 
without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most  beloved  lusts,  can- 
celled the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all  tlie  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  heathens.  Christ  made  no  allowance,  granted  no  indulgence; 
and  yet  his  religion  has  continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest 
corruptions  and  most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammed  changed  his 
system  of  doctrine,  and  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one  law  and 
then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a  divine  revelation  for  both,  though 
they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was  always  the  same,  and  his 
laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Conscious  that  his  pretended  revela- 
tion would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the 
laws  of  Mohammed  to  contradict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his 
religion.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inquiry: 
the  more  strictly  it  is  examined,  the  brighter  do  its  evidences  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  rude  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have  been  made 
against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied  by  any  of 
those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be  expected  to  confirm 
and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation.  To  miraculous  power,  that% 
most  infallible  test  of  divine  interposition,  he  openly  disclaimed  every 
pretence,  and  even  boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission 
of  a  prophet.^  He  deemed  it  suflScient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  and 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and,  above  all,  to  the  inimitable 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the  former  of  these  pre- 
tences no  serious  attention  is  due ;  for,  instead  of  affording  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed,  it  notoriously  wants 
proofs  to  establish  its  own  authenticity."  With  regard  to  the  boasted 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran, — which,  the  pseudo-prophet 
alleged,  bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  miraculous 
power,  —  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only  to  be  far  below  the 
Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the  force  of  its 
descriptions ;  but  its  finest  passages  are  acknowledged  imitations  of 
them,  and,  like  all  imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original.* 
The  Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  plenarv  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divinity  of  their 
book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence ;  but  instead  of  holding  it  to  be 
divine  because  it  is  excellent,  they  believe  its  excellence  because 

*  Hence  no  credit  ii  dne  to  the  mirftCttlons  ttories  related  of  Mohammed  by  Abnlfeda, 
who  wrote  the  account  six  hundred  ytars  after  his  death,  or  which  are  found  in  the  legend 
of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  that  event. 

'  Professor  White*t  BampCon  Lectures,  pp.  241^253. 
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they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  which 
affects  the  feelings^  nothing  which  elevates  the  imagination,  nothing 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the 
heart  In  contains  no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or 
axioms  of  morality ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of  dull 
tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison  with  the  im- 
moral and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,  —  savi^e  and  cruel ;  for- 
bidding those  who  embrace  the  Moslem  faith  to  hold  any  friendly 
intercourse  with  infidels  or  those  who  reject  it,  and  commanding 
them  to  make  war  upon  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  now  extant ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and 
amendments,  by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was  first 
compiled  by  Mohammed.'  The  Christian  revelation,  on  the  contrary, 
remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its  inspired  authors ;  and  the 
more  minutely  it  is  investigated,  the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  and  im- 
partiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohanmied,  we  have  this  solitary  in- 
stance. When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he  says  that  God 
revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say  to  him :  he  approved  of  one 
part  and  rejected  the  other.  When  he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her 
will  to  speak  to  him,  she  demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to 
him  ?  "  He  that  knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohammed,  "  hath  re- 
vealed it  to  me,  that  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearts  are  inclined 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  agidnst  the  prophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector."  There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  Mohammedism  ;  circumstances  that  in  no  degree  appertained 
to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  During  the  first  seven  years,  indeed, 
when  the  Arabian  impostor  used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his  exer- 
tions to  Mecca,  it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period.'  But  no  sooner  was 
he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufficient  to  support  his  ambitious 
designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  which  was  no  longer  necessary ; 
and,  disclaiming  the  softer  arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immedi- 
ately adopted  a  quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had  dis- 
dained or  rejected  the  ineffectual  smnmons,  which  divine  mercy  had 
sent  in  former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came  with  appeals  to  the 
senses  and  reason  of  mankind ;  it  had  now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send 
forth  his  last  great  prophet,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  power  of 
his  sword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  para- 
dise and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those  who  fought 
his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause  ;  and  the  courage 
of  his  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened  by  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 

"  See  Koran,  ch.  ii.  pp.  22. 26^  ch.  iii.  p.  60.,  and  ch.  v.  p.  89.  Sale's  translation,  4to.  edit, 
I  See  pp.  301 — 306.  supreL, 
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ism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all  these  combined  circumstances, 
the  success  of  the  arms  and  religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace ; 
nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he 
proposed  to  the  vanquinhed.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters ;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was  left  the 
somewhat  milder  fdternative  of  subjection  and  tribute,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights 
and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  faithful,  if  they  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no  other 
means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion,  argument, 
exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies.  He  made  use  of  no  other 
force,  but  the  force  of  truth — no  other  sword,  but  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight 
his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  preachea  peace  to  all 
the  world.  Without  power,  without  support,  without  any  followers, 
but  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learn- 
ing, the  religion  of  his  country  ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authority  of  the  whole 
Koman  empire.  Wherever  Mohammedism  has  penetrated,  it  has 
carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  ignorance  * ;  wherever  Christianity 
has  spread,  it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and 
individuals,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  govern- 
ments,  in  social  and  personal  happiness."  ^ 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance  oi  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism  leaves  its  votaries, — 
the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which  accompanies  inveterate  and 
universal  ignorance, — the  vices  in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live, 
and  the  climates  in  which  they  live, — the  chilling  despotism  of  all 
Mohammedan  governments, — and  the  cunning  fraud  and  extortion 
which  universally  prevail  in  them.' 

*'  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel  triumph, 
at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance  of  so  acknow- 
ledged an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events  rather  be  considered  as  evi- 
dences of  its  truth, — as  accomplishments  of  the  general  prediction  of 

*  **  Mohammed  established  his  religion,"  says  the  profound  Pascal,  **  by  killing  others, — 
JesQS  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own  lives ;  Mohammed,  by  forbid- 
ding his  law  to  be  read,  —  Jesas  Chritft,  by  commanding  as  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two 
were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mohammed  took  the  way  in  all  human  probability  to  succeed, 
Jesus  Chri>t  took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead  of 
concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like  manner  have  suc- 
ceeded, we  ought  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  succeeded,  Christianitv  must  liave 
inevitably  perished,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  a  power  altogether  divine.  Thoughts, 
p.  197.  London,  1806. 

'  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifts  to  which  infidelity 
is  driven),  it  has  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of  revelation,  that  "  of  the  two  books  " 
(the  Bible  and  the  Koran),  **  the  latter^*  (the  Koran)  **  koM  ike  tnott  truths^  and  a  more  im- 
presMtve  moral  code  II** 

'  The  topics,  above  hinted,  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  hia  Christian  Ho- 
•earchet  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  247—276. 
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our  Lord,  that  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should 
deceive  many ;  and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy 
in  the  revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1.  &c.),  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to  the  impostor 
Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  religion,  which,  arising  Uke 
a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern 
world,  and  involved  its  wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in 
error  ^"^  * 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  knoton  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God, 
no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understand- 
ing would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it 

Answer.  The  opposers  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot  with  pro- 
priety urge  its  non-universality  as  an  objection  ;  for  their  religion  (if 
the  deism,  or  rather  atheism,  which  they  wish  to  propagate,  may  be 
designated  by  that  name)  is  so  very  fsu:  from  being  universal,  that, 
for  one  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand 
who  profess  Christianity.  Besides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  enjoyment. 
Some  are  given  to  pai*ticular  nations,  but  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  others  are  possessed  by  some  individuals  only,  of  a  favoured 
nation.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us,  that  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement, are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal  hand, 
when  the  objections  to  this  inequality  of  distribution  are  considered 
and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  the  partial  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some 
blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person  who  enjoys 
them ;  others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  and  de- 
pend on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for  their  continuance  and  extension. 
The  last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it 
was  first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus ;  and  its  propagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That  a  melan- 
choly negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  in  num- 
berless instances  the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
zealous  endeavours  of  Christians ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  san- 
guinary persecutions  by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does 
not  now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror,  fol- 
lowed by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  com,  and  the 
people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their  misery  to  be  ascribed  to 

'  White's  Bampton  Lcctnrcs,  p.  99.;  from  which  masterly  work  the  preceding  slcetch 
of  the  projp-ess  of  Mohammed  ism  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  377 — 3S5.  Bp.  Porteus  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  proposition 
Tiii.  See  also  Bp.  Stunner's  Eridences  of  Chrbtianity,  chap.  yii.  on  the  Wisdom  mani- 
fested in  the  Chmtian  Scriptures,  compared  with  the  time-serving  policy  of  Mohammed. 
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a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the  superaboundmg  wickedness  of 
man  ?     The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.' 

But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age ;  but  a 
scheme  of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which, 
overcoming  all  opposition,  will  ultimately  be  propagated  throughout 
the  earth.  The  most  enlightened  and  best  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  others,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has 
been  withheld  froiki  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  reason. 
The  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Kevelation  is  most  pro- 
perly bestowed  after  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  in  its  best  state, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  Besides,  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  design  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
been  universally  spread  at  the  beginning.  The  conceptions  which 
the  converted  heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessarily 
verv  imperfect :  hence  sprang  the  great  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  so  early  prevailed.  Had  the  Christian  religion  been  univer- 
sally propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would  have  been  diffused  in  an 
imperfect  lorm.  Kor  is  this  alL  The  partial  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  other  objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
Christianity,  having  rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  dis))ute, 
the  tendency  of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with  the 
Gospel^,  and  to  make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from  the  Scrip- 
tures alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  ages,  will 
acquire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  will  be  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  lustre  of  evidence;  and  although,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few 
countries,  yet  we  are  assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to 
them  all,  and  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its 
attendant  blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  an- 
nounce that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressively  diffused,  and  that  it  will 
finally  triumph,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord^  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  9.)  Through  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  labours  of  hundreds  of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have 
been  and  are  now  employed  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  Wfi 
8E£  great  advances  actually  made  in  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  wiU  be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  divine 
predictions,  in  all  the  vast  continents  of  Africa,  Asia^  America^  and 
m  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  means  which  Grod  has  graciously  vouchsafed ;  and  it 
will  alwavs  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among  many,  there 
exists  little  more  than  &e  name  of  Christian.  But  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence  is  so  irresistible,  that  no 
understanding  can  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it ;  nor  do  they  deny  it 

>  Bogue's  Eraay  on  the  DiTioe  Anthority  of  the  New  Tettameat,  p  fi35« 
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to  have  been  within  the  compass  of  divine  power  to  have  comma- 
nicat^d  to  the  world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  communication  a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But 
the  not  having  more  evidence  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecUng 
that  which  we  already  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irresistible^  it 
would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for  no  exercise  of  candour, 
seriousness^  humility,  inquiry ;  no  submission  of  passions,  interests, 
and  prejudices,  to  moral  evidence,  and  to  probable  truth ;  no  habits 
of  reflection  ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the 
will  of  God,  which  forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which 
induces  men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible 
intimation  of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  present 
pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his  favour. 
'^  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to 
inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration ;  and,  afterwards,  whe- 
ther they  will  act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evidence  which  tliey 
have.  And  this,  we  find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our 
temporal  capacity.*** 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresistible,  it  would 
leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal  evidence^  ;  which  ought 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  pnictice  of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  ffood  dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make  on  their  minds ; 
and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impressions.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour 
to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just 
result  of  the  probabilities  (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the  possibilities), 
in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and,  above  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 
which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ordered  mind, 
seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This  also  may  have  been  exactly 
what  was  designed.'  On  the  contrary,  where  any  persons  never  set 
themselves  heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion, — or 
who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive 
to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections 
than  to  what  has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer 
to  them; — such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely  way 
of  seein:^  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  "  If  any  accustom 
themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mirth  and 

'  Butler*8  Analogy,  part  ii.  chap.  tI.  p.  227.  The  whole  of  that  chapter,  which  treata 
on  the  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abnndantlj  repay  Uie  troable  of  a  diligent 
perusal. 

'  Thia  sort  of  evidence  is  ftilly  stated  in  the  following  chapter. 
*  Paley's  Kvidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340—352. 
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sport;  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inadequate 
manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended  by  them 
(for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the 
things  signified);  or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room 
of  divine  truth ;  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some 
men  from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as  a 
like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  speculation  and 
practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining 
that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ? 
And  the  etfect  will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously 
considering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour 
with  regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 
vices;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  tliis,  that  forms  and  figurative 
manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of 
ridicule,  when  the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  noL 
Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far,  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  con- 
duct and  prudence  in  worldly  affitirs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair 
their  faculty  of  reason.  And,  in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from  being  lightly  informed,  with  respect 
to  common  things;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
some  farther  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture '  does  declare,  that  every  one  shall 
not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  providential 
conduct  this  comes  to  pass:  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
was,  originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who 
are  desirous  of  evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it,  and  that 
honest-minded  persons  should ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means."'  iVbto,  that  Christianity  has  been  established  in  the 
world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does  not  work 
miracles  to  make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the  truth  before  them, 
as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It  was  and  is  the  merciful  design 
of  God,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it, — even  to  save  all, 
without  exception,  who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel. 
He  that  believes  and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  con- 
demned, but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  wilfully  rejects  this  last  ereat  offer  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, must  expect  the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of  his  condemn 
nation  is,  that  such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  ignorant,  rather  than 
to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  revelation.  Light 
(Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  fountain  of  light  and 

1  Dwi.  zii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxix.  13, 14.;  Matt.  vL  23.  and  xi.  S5.  and  xiil  11, 12.; 
John  ill.  19.,  T.  44. ;  I  Cor.  iL  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.;  2  Tim.  iii.  13.,  and  that  affectionate 
as  well  aa  aorhoritatire  admonition,  to  rerj  many  times  inculcated.  He  that  kath  ears  to 
hear,  iet  him  hear,  Orotins  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these,  and  other  passages 
of  Scriptore  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  taj,  that  the  proof  given  to  ns  of  Christianity  was  less 
than  it  might  have  been  for  this  very  purpose:  Ut  ita  sermo  eTsngclit  tanqnam  lapis  esset 
Ljdius  ad  qucm  mgenla  sanabilia  explorarentur.  I>e  Vcr.  ReL  Christ,  lib.  ii.  towards 
the  end. 

'  Butlcr*s  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273. 
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life)  is  come  into  the  world  (diffusing  his  benign  influences  every 
where,  and  favouring  men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the 
divine  will)  ;   and  yet  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  have 

Preferred  sin  to  holiness  : — and  why  ?     Because  their  deeds  were  eviL 
'he  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  Iiim  ;  while  the  good 
man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his  actionsJ 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  section  would 
permit :  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illustration 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express  and 
particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  die  world 
may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Who 
that  had  lived  in  tliose  days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under 
all  the  incumbent  weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance 
and  persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectured that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would  ever 
have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  exalt  himself 
above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God^ 
and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of  universal  spiritual  empire  ? 
Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence,  could  ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter would  one  day  arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  mo- 
narchy, whose  coming  should  be  with  all  powery  and  signsy  and  lying 
wonders  ( pretended  miracles),  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unright^ 
eotisness,  commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed 
saints ;  forbidding  to  marry ^  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  f 
In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the  beasts  and  the  false  prophet^  and 
the  harlot  of  Babylon,  now  exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in  a 
city  that  is  seated  upon  seven  mountidns :  so  tiiat,  if  the  pontiff  of 
Rome  had  sat  for  his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have 
been  drawn.*  The  existence  of  these  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human  penetration 
could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  and  standing  monument 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrates  the  divine  inspiration  of 
those  persons  wlio  wrote  these  books,  and  circumstantially  predicted 
future  events  and  future  corruptions  of  religion,  infinitely  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  conception  and  discernment  merely  human. 

'  The  topics  above  considered  arc  My  discussed  and  illastrated  in  varioas  other  pointa 
of  view,  in  (Mr.  now  Bp.)  Lonsdale's  three  discourses,  intitled  "•  Some  popular  Objections 
a^^inst  ChriscianitjT  considered,  and  the  general  Character  of  Unbelief  represented."  Svo. 
Loniion.  1820. 

*  On  the  New  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as  well  as  those  of 
Daniel),  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.;  Bp.  Hurd*s  Introduction  to  Prophecy, 
sermons  7.  and  8.  (Works,  voL  v.  pp.  171—232.);  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—61. 
A  comiHindious  view  of  these  predictions  may  also  be  seen  in  Macknight's  Truth  of  the 
Gospel  History,  ]>p.  576--600.  Pull  illustrations  of  Paul's  prediction  respecting  the  papal 
antichrist,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1—12.  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  in  his  para- 
phrase and  notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Bp.  Watson's 
Collection  of  Theological  Tractt;  and  in  Dr.  M.  O'SuIlivan's  Treatise  «  Of  the  Apostasy 
predicted  by  St  Paul."  Dublin.  1842.  Svo. 
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The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is)  the  present  spread  of  infidelity,  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world,  the  efforts  of  which 
to  subvert  the  Christian  faith  (we  know)  will  ultimately  be  in  vain, 
'^  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail "  against  the  church  of  Christ. 
Among  the  various  signs  of  the  hut  days^  that  is,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  ^'  there  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers^ 
vmlking  after  their  own  lusts,  who  separate  themselves  by  apostasy, 
sensual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  ownselves,  covetous,  boast" 
ers,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy, 
without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded, 
levers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form  ef  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof^  (2  Pet  iii.  3.;  Jude  18, 19.;  2  Tim.  iii. 
2 — 5.)  These  predictions  point  out  the  true  source  of  all  infidelity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scofiSng  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy ;  it  requires  holiness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  Ood.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion;  it 
ministers  to  social  order,  confers  stability  upon  government  and  laws, 
and  gives  security  to  property.  *'  Beligion,  unfeignedly  loved,  per- 
fecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  com- 
monwealth;" while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is  closely 
allied  with  the  revolutionary  question;  and,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  all  existing  governments,  under  the 
ostensible  pretence  of  promoting  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  man* 
kind,  are  alike  infidels  in  precept  and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste, 
but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness.^ 
Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination,  these  "scoffers'* 
and  '*  mockers"  wish  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  lusts  and 
depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate  the  salutary  moral  restraints 
imposed  by  the  Gospel.  **  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws 
as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith. 
It  has  certidn  conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  of  it, 
to  which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  unwillingness  to  submit. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedience ;  and 
hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  it.  Cherishing  unchristian  dis- 
positions and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  and  very  frequently  also  de- 
voted to  unchristian  practices  which  they  will  not  consent  to  abandon, 
—  men  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  evidences  of  a  religion  from  which 
they  have  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true."  Therefore, 
they  labour  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  in  order  that  they 

'  The  topics  abore  atloded  to  are  iUiutrated  with  unequalled  argvnieiit  and  eloquence 
hj  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  disconne  on  Modern  Infidelity,  conridcred  with  respect  to 
ita  iiiflacnce  on  tocietj.  The  experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  dtsoonrie  wm  delitered,  hai  confirmed  the  troth  of  ttery  one  of  the  preacher  i 
obierrationf. 
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maj  rid  themselyes  of  its  injunctions ;  and,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy  and  re-assert, 
without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objections  of  former  op- 
posers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing  religion  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  unreflecting  multitude, 
scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  against  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with 
being  contradictory;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  succeed  in  persuading 
themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the  reins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  history  of  revolutionary  France, 
—  the  avowed  contempt  of  religion,  morbid  insensibility  to  morals, 
desecrated  sabbaths  ^  and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most 
frivolous  and  dissipating,  which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  Continent, —  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
infidelity  is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  efforts 
which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  the  same  deadly  prin- 
ciples among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own  country,  — are  all  so 
many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  prophecies. 
But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these  events  is  the  very  same  which 
was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  enlightened  their  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  therefore  the  apostles,  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  had  the  spirit  of  God,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment  are 
only  a  tew,  in  comparison  of  tliose  which  might  have  been  adduced ; 
but  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere 
investigator  of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  writings 
which  contain  them  could  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspiration; 
because  they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict  them.  The 
argument  from  prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  formed  from  the  con- 
sideration of  single  prophecies,  but  from  all  the  prophecies  taken  to- 
gether, and  considered  as  making  one  system ;  in  which,  from  the 
mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  preceding  prophecies 

f)repare  and  illustrate  those  which  follow,  and  these  again  reflect 
ight  on  the  foregoing :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it,  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  whole, 
not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances.  Hence,  though  the 
evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy 
taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence  being  always  something,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  pro- 
phecies, all  relative  to  the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like 
many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  con- 
centred into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  senses 
very  powerfully.     This  evidence  is  not  simply  a  growing  evidence, 

*  Soon  after  the  return  of  Louis  JsLviU.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  French  com- 
pelled him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decent  observance  of  the  Lord*8  day^p 
or  Sunday. 
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but  18^  indeed^  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  number  of  reflected  lights, 
which  the  several  comj^onent  parts  of  such  a  system  reciprocally  throw 
upon  each;  till  at  length  the  conviction  rises  into  a  high  degree  of 
moral  certainty.' 

y.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
of  prophecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  considering  its  manner 
and  design.  The  langiuige  has  been  assigned  as  one  cause  of  its 
obscurity^  and  the  indistinctness  of  its  representation  as  another,  but 
with  how  little  reason  or  propriety  the  following  considerations  will 
evince.  • 

Answeb. —  1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  which  it  makes 
use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  fi^ra- 
tive  signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
prophets ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  considered  as  a  riddle. 
The  symbols  are  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  most  closely  connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently 
opposed.  These  symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uni- 
form and  as  certain  as  any  other  kind  of  language :  and  whoever 
applies  his  mind  with  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour 
of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous ;  though  he 
may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and 
place,  they  are  to  be  applied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clearness  in 
prophecy,  arising  from  an  Indistinct  Bepbesentation  of  the 
Event,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophecies  be  obscure, 
others  are  clear :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  former  contain  nothing  against  it.  In  many  instances^ 
the  obscurity  is  accounted  for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy. 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  immediately  delivered ;  on  which  account  they  were 
more  plain.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  predictions,  de- 
sired for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  after  ages,  particularly  the 
middle  ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  were  obscure ;  but  when 
the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment,  the  veil  was  graduallv 
drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly  seen,  and  better  understood. 
Another  class  of  predictions  looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the 
church.  These  appeared  obscure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages :  but  when  that  generation  ap- 
peared for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them ;  and  the  minds  of  men 
were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accomplishment  in  some  great 
events^  which  would  display  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  the  hap- 

<  Bp.  Hard's  Introdaction  to  the  Stud/  of  Prophecy.    (Works,  toI  t.  p.  39.) 
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pines8  of  his  Bervants.     In  this  way  the  allied  obscurity  of  many 
prophecies  will  be  accounted  for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  prophecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  representation,  will  ap- 
pear, on  considering  the  Katube  of  the  Subject.  Some  of  the 
events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends 
upon  them ;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instm* 
mentality  of  men.  If  the  prophecies  had  been  deliyered  in  plainer 
terms,  some  persons  would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accom- 
pli:»hment,  as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would  the 
actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  Providence  of  God  so  conspicuous 
in  their  completion.  **  The  obscurity  of  prophecy  was  further  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Old  Testament  economy  from  sinking  too  much 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  It  served  merely  to 
erect  the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposing 
men  from  the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was  a  Kind 
of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ultimate  end.  It  im- 
mediately separated  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations,  and  preserved 
the  holy  oracles,  conmiitted  to  their  custody,  from  being  corrupted  by 
idolatrous  intercourse ;  and  it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the 
Messias  and  his  reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Grala- 
tians  and  Hebrews ;  —  that  '^  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men 
to  Christ'' — **  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  was  Christ." 

**  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  accommodated 
with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  every  age,  to  comfort 
the  people  of  God  and  to  confirm  their  faith,  according  as  they  and 
the  state  of  religion  required  it.  On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abraham's  se- 
paration from  an  idolatrous  world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new 
economy  by  Moses,  on  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with  a 
growing  light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  world.*** 

But  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scripture  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficientiy  clear  to  illu- 
minate it;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  fulfilled,  the  better 
they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy  men  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves ;  and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intend- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  accomplishment 
strips  ofi*  the  veil ;  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  all  its 
splendour.  Time,  that  detracts  something  from  tne  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  tiian  the  pre6ent<,  as 
the  present  understands  more  than  the  past ;  and  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment will  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  prophecies. 

]  Dr.  Banken's  Inttitates,  p.  35a 
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Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their 
scruples,  believe  without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very 
thing  which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  ihe  greatest  and  most 
striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  already  ac- 
complished :  —  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
the  four  great  monarchies,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem,  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c  **  And  this  is  not  a 
transient  miracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed ;  but  is  perma- 
nent, and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  subject 
to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  a  miracle  delivered 
only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open  to  the  observation  and 
contemplation  of  all  mankind ;  and  after  so  many  ages  is  still  growing, 
—  still  improving  to  fiiture  ages.  What  stronffer  miracle,  therefore, 
can  we  require  for  our  conviction  ?  Or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found 
ineffectual  ?  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  we 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  Scripture  prophecies  ac- 
complished; and  if  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  accomplished,  the 
Scripture  must  be  the  Word  of  God ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Christian  Beligion  must  be  true."^ 


CHAP.  V. 

UTTEBNAL  EVIDENCKS  OF  THE  IN8FIBATI0K  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God ;  and  without  seeking  for 
additional  testimony,  we  might  safely  rest  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible  on  those  proofs.  There  are,  however,  several  internal  evidejiceSy 
which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  whether 
learned  or  illiterate,  and  leave  infidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines  and  the 
purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  —  the  har- 
mony subsbting  between  every  part,  —  their  miraculous  preservation,, 
— -  and  the  ten&ncv  of  the  whole  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankmd,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which  are  in- 
variably produced  by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible, — 
together  with  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Be- 
velation  over  all  other  religions. 

'  Bp.  Kewton  on  Fropbecy,  toL  il  pp.  412—416.    Bogae  on  the  XMrme  Authority  of 
the  New  Teetament,  pp.  169 — 171. 
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SECT.  I. 

TOE  SYSTEM  OV  DOCTRINB,  AVD  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH  ARE  DELIVERED  IIT  THB 
0CRIPTURKI»,  ABB  BO  EXCBLLEMT,  AND  SO  PBBFBCTLT  HOLT,  THAT  THB  PERSONS  WHO 
PUBLISHED  TUKM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DEBIYBD  THEM  FBOM  ▲  PDBBR  AMD 
MORE  EXALTED   SOURCE   THAN  THEIR  OWK  MEDITATIONS. 

Nothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of  troth  and  holi- 
ness. Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
commend  themselves  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  of  all  beings.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a  just 
and  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are 
offered  to  our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume  opens 
with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  —  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which  is  there  described  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  man,  and 
with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  together  with  the  original  formation  of  man, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  in- 
vested with  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation  (but  with  a  reservation 
of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his  sovereign  Lord), 
and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state,  —  a  happy  state  of  purity  and 
innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this  account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions 
which  have  obtained  among  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed 
that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker  ^,  and  that 
sin  brought  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries  to 
which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious ;  but  that  the  merciful  Parent 
of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was  pleased  to 

*  The  paiticaUr  injunction,  which  (Moses  tells  ns)  was  laid  upon  oar  first  parents,  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  sneer 
and  cavil  with  the  oppOKcrs  of  revelation.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that 
it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  Ood  was 
pleased  to  constitute  man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  gi-dnt 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require  some  particular 
instance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  dependence,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  most  absolute  subjection  and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  could 
be  more  proper,  circumstanced  as  man  then  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  ?  It  pleased 
God  to  insist  only  u]>on  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  indulged  him  in 
full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest;  and  this  served  both  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Supreme 
Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also 
fitted  to  teach  our  first  parents  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial, — 
one  of  the  most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  probation ;  and  also  of  unreserved  submission 
to  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  and  an  implicit  resignation  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep  their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the 
law  of  reason ;  to  take  them  off  from  too  cltjse  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and 
to  engage  them  to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone;  and,  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  ai^r  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  was 
really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable 
curiosity  into  things  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to 
reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  U4,  145.  The  objection  here 
briefly  answered  is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  to 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol  iL  ch.  15. 
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make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid 
a  proper  foundation  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  offending  creatures, 
and  for  the^fexercise  of  relijjion  towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accordingly, 
the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state  ;  and  every  one  who  impartially  and  carefully  investigates 
and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  religion  and  of  moral 
duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  throughout  the  whole,  till  it 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ. 
This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three  periods,  viz. 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  —  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.' 


^  \.  A  concise  View  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times, 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  Patriarchal 
Theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things  (i.), 
as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things,  by  his  general  and  particular  pro- 
vidence (xiv.  19.,  xlv.  5.  7,8.,  1.  20.,  xxii.  8.  13,  14.);  that  he  isever^ 
lasting  (xxL  33.) ;  omniscient^  for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things, 
whether  past  or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.,  xv.  3 — 16.,  xviii.  18.  compared 
with  Exod.  i.  7.);  true  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii.,  xvii.  20.  com- 
pared with  XXV.  16.,  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.);  almighty 
(xviL  1.,  xviii.  14.,  xxxv.  11.);  holy  and  just  (xviii.  25.  with  xix.);  kind 
(xxiv.  12.);  supreme  (xiv.  19.);  mffrci/w/ (xxxii.  10,);  ^nd  long-sujffering 
(vi.  3.);  gracious  towards  those  who  fear  him  (vi.  8.);  and  that,  though 
he  sometimes  tries  them  (xxiL  1.),  yet  he  is  always  with  them  (xxvi.  3., 
xxviiL  15.,  xxxix.  2,  3.  21,  22.),  and  has  an  especial  regard  for  them, 
(xv.  l.,xviiL  17.26 — 32., xix.  22.,  xx.  6.,  xxv.  21.,  xxvi.  12.,  xxviii.  15., 
xxix.  32.,  xxxi.  42.)  We  learn  further  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
sin  (i.  31.);  and  that,  since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5. 
viii.  21.)  The  patriarchs  cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God  towards  penitent  sinners  (iv.  7.),  and  confided  in  him,  as  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him ;  which  reward  they  expected,  not  merely  in  this 

*  To  avoid  nnnecessaiy  repetitions  of  references  to  anthorities,  the  reader  is  informed 
that  (besides  the  authors  incidentally  cited  for  some  particular  topics)  the  fuUowing  sec- 
tions are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Lcland's  View  of  the  Deistical 
Writers,  rol,  ii.  pp.  377—416.,  and  his  incomparable  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation,  3  vols.  Sva;  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  letters,  12mo.t  Dr. 
Randolph's  Disconnes,  intitled  **  The  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,**  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  **  View  of  onr  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c.;  the  Encyclopcedia 
Biblica  of  Alstcdius,  Syo.  Francofnrti,  1625;  Mr.  Faber's  Horss  Mosaicse;  Dr  Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch;  the  Collection  of  the  Boylean  Lectures;  Abbadie,  Traite  do 
la  Vurit^  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne,  tome  it;  and  Vcrnet,  Traite  de  la  Verity  de  la  Reli- 
gion Chretienne,  tomes  ii.  iiL  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine^s  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  Christianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.);  which  **are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence, 
and  are  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  ab- 
stractly, but  by  facts  on  which  they  are  grounded;  that  they  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  conduct ;  that 
they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access  to  God;  they  encourage  our 
attachment  to  htm,  and  stimulate  us  to  serve  him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their 
object  is,  to  bring  the  character  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God."  (Dr. 
Raiiken*s  Institutes  of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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present  evil  world,  but  in  a  future  state :  for  we  are  told  that  they 
sought  a  better  country^  that  is,  an  heavenly,  (v.  22.  24.  compared  with 
Heb.  xi.  5.,  xxviii.  13.  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.,  and  xxv.  8. 
compared  with  Heb.  xi.  10.  14 — 16.)  To  the  preceding  points  we  may 
add,  that  a  hope  was  cherished  from  the  beginning,  originally  founded 
on  a  divine  promise  of  a  great  Saviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from 
the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom 
God  was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to- 
wards the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and 
felicity,  (iii.  15.,  xii.  3.,  xvii.  19.,  xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  4.,  xlix.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs, 
who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  righteousness.    They  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God  (xxii.  12.,  xxxi.  53.,  xliL  18.);  to 
bless  him  for  mercies  received  (xiv.  20.,  xxiv.  27.  52.);  and  to  sup- 
plicate him  with  profound  humility  (xvii.  18.,  xviiL  22.  etseq.,  xxiv. 
12 — 14.):  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted  (xiL  8.,  xxL 
33.) ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed  (xxviii.  20.,  xxxv.  1 — 3.); 
and  that  idolatry  is  to  be  renounced,  (xxxv.  2 — 4.)    With  regard  to 
the  external  rites  of  reli^on,  the  most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of 
oiFering  sacrifice  to  God  (lii.  21.,  iv.  3, 4.,  viii.  20,  21.);  and  its  having 
so  early  and  universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment  to  the  first  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  transmitted  to  their  descen- 
dants.    The  Sabbath  also  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  the  pa- 
triarchs.    There  is,  indeed,  no  direct  mention  of  it  before  the  deluge : 
but,  after  that  catastrophe,  it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
familiar  to  Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  waiting  seven  days 
between  his  three  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  12.)    And  if  Noah 
was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath,  his  ancestors 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  clearly 
announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example:  more  particularly 
the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  parents  (ix.  23,  24.),  and  of 
parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  offspring, 
and  to  set  them  a  good  example  (xviii.  19.);  and  of  servants  to  obey 
their  masters,  (xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause,  (xiv. 
14 — 20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  6.);  strifes  are  to 
be  avoided  (xiiL  8,  9.),  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8 — 12.  15.,  ix.  6.); 
hospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviiL  1.,  xix.  1.),  and  also  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  (1. 18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is  appointed  by  God  (L  28.,  iL  18. 
21 — 24.),  from  whom  a  virtuous  wife  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer  (xxiv. 
7.  12.);  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  (iii.  16.)  All 
improper  alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (yi.  1,  2.)  Children 
are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.,  xxv.  21.,  xxx.  2.  22.);  and  adultery  and 
all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.,  xxxix.  9.,  xxxiv.  7., 
xxxviii.  9.)* 

\  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  in  Librae  Canonicofl  Yet.  et  Nor.  Test.  pp.  19 — ^21. 
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The  Patriarchal  Religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  parent  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  several  heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who 
probably  carried  it  with  t<hem  in  their  several  dispersions.  But,  above 
all,  this  religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was  illus- 
trious for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom  God  was 
S leased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his  wilL  From  him 
escended  many  great  nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its  main 
principles,  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  lliere  were  also  remarkable 
vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time,  among  several  other  nations ;  and  in^ 
deed  the  belief  of  one  supreme  Ood,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  par- 
doning mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished^  And  whosoever 
among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  feared  God  and 
was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
patrian^al  religion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  nations  became 
generally  depraved,  and  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  load  oif  superstitions^  idolatries^  and 
corruptions  of  all  kinda, 


^  2,  A  summary  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic 

Dispensation* 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  This  was  really  and 
essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as  that  which  was  professed  and 
practised  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  times  ^  with  the  addition  of  a 
special  covenant  made  with  a  particular  people ;  among  whom  God 
was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  a  revelation  of  his  wUl,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as  the 
safest  mode  of  transmission  ;  religion  having  hitherto  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  traditioo,  which  was  more  easily  maintained  during  the 
long  Uves  of  men  in  the  first  ages.  This  special  covenant  was  in  no 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  universal  providence  and  goodness  of 
God  towards  mankind;  nor  did  it  in  any  decree  vacate  or  mfringe  the 
ancient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning,  but 
which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguished.  The  prin- 
cipal end  of  that  pobty,  and  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  directed, 
was  to  restore  and  preserve  the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one 
living  and  true  Goo,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  poly  theisn^ 

>  Tbe  Motaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  he^ond 
what  the  progressiTB  development  of  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  absolutely  required. 
Hence  it  adopted  seTeral  parttenlan  (ram  patriarchtsm,  sach  as  sacrifice,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  nnclean  animals,. the  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral 
precepts,  and  the  obsenrance  of  the  Sabbath.  These  pointo  are  fully  prored  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Hone  MosaicsB,  toL  il  pp.  S5^S3. 
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and  idol&trj  which  b^an  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
nations;  ai^  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  vurtue,  and  righteousness,  by  giving  them  holy  and 
excellent  laws,  expressly  directmg  the  particuk^  of  their  duty,  and 
enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  authority,  and  also  by  promises 
and  threatenings  in  the  name  of  God.  Another  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  had  been  pronused  from  the  beginning,  and  to  pre- 
pare men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation  which  he 
was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  that  constitu- 
tion, must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  THEOLoar  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  devotional. 
The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-exbtent,  and  all-perfect  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  tiie  earth,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the  sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
worship.  His  adorable  perfections,  ana  especially  the  supreme  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah, — as  the  sole  Spenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
benevolent  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind, — are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaffected 
strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  they  are  adapted  to  our 
finite  apprehcDsions  by  imagery  borrowed  from  terrestrial  and  sensible 
objects,  at  the  same  time  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  spirituality  and  majesty  of  Him  who  ^  dwelleth  in  light  inac- 
cessible.'' 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself.  It  was 
the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  there  is  only 
ONE  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that  polytheism  and  idolatry 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  round  about  tiiem.  And  ac- 
cordingly his  essential  unity  is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his 
underived  self-existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  says  Moses,  the  Lard  our  God  is  ONE  Lord.  CDeut. 
vi.  4.)  Again, —  T^e  Lord,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath ;  there  is  none  else.  (iv.  39.)  And  the  first  commandment 
required  them  to  have  no  other  gods  besides  him.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 
Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any  other  gods  but  the  one  Supreme 
God,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  They  were  strictly 
required  not  to  bow  down  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  serve 
them,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their  names.  (Exod.  xxiiL  24.) 
The  law  punished  idolatry  with  deatib  (Dent.  xiiL  6.  &c.),  and  de- 
nounced tne  curse  of  God  and  utter  destruction  against  all  those  who 
went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.,  xi.  28.,  xxviii.  14.  &c^  The  Pentateuch 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  God, 
who  tit  the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said^  Let 
th^e  be  light,  and  there  was  light  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  oton  image, 
after  his  own  likeness  ;  and  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living  thing  tAat 
moveth  upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one  God  is  described  as  necessarily 
fielf-existent  —  J  AM  THAT  I  AM—  is  his  name.  (ExoA  iiL  14.) 
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He  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty, 
and  a  terrible*  (Deut.  x.  17.)  fVlio  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  amongst 
the  gods  9  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders?  (Exod.  xy.  11.)  He  is  called  the  most  high  God,  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  xiv.  22^  &c)  He  killeth  and  maketh 
alive,  he  woundeth  and  he  healeth  ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver 
out  of  his  hand.  (Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due 
season,  and  sends  grass  in  our  fields:  And  again.  He  shuts  up  the 
heaven  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit. 
(Deut.  xi.  14.  &0.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  (Num. 
xvi  22.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  narrative  of  God's 
providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and  care  of  his  fedthful  servants, 
and  his  constant  superintendence  over  them ;  and  ascribes  all  events, 
as  well  natural  as  miraculous,  to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them :  and 
he  was  with  them  in  all  places  whither  they  went.  The  history  of 
Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example  of  God's 
providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes.  The  Lord  is 
represented  as  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath* 
(Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  everlasting  God.  (Gen.  xxL  33. ; 
Deut.  xxxiiL  27.)  He  Ufteth  up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever. 
(xxxiL  40.)  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man^ 
that  he  should  repent.  (Numb,  xxiii.  19.)  His  work  is  perfect^  for  all 
his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and 
right  is  he,  (Deut  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  the  judge  of  all  die  earth 
(Gen.  xviii  25.)  t  He  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  (Deut. 
X.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God(Jjew.  xix.  2.);  the  faithful  God,  which 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  com^ 
mandments.  (Deut.  vii.  9.)  Tlie  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all 
things  that  they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  When  they  cry  unto 
htm,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affliction,  (xxvi.  7.)  To 
him  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompence.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people  (xxxiL  35,  36.)  .*  He  will  not  justify  the  toicked  (Exod.  xxiiL  7.), 
and  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  btU  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long^ 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation  which  Moses 
has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Beins;  and  perfections :  a  similar  represent- 
ation, but  much  more  dear  and  explicit  (if  possible),  is  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  other  inspired  writers,  who  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  the 
Lord  is  God  alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made  heaven 
and  earth  (Isa.  xxxvii.  16.) ;  that  he  is  tiu  firsts  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  no  God  (xliy.6.) ;  that  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made,  and  aU  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth 
(Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  he  spake  the  word^  and  they  were  made,  he  com- 
manded,  and  they  were  created.  (Psal.  cxlviiL  5.)  He  is  the  Lord 
alonCf  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host ;  t/ie 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ;  the  secu,  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 
and  he  preserveth  them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  him. 
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(Neh.  ix.  6.)  The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Jehovah^  which  signifies  necessary  existence ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty^  the  Most  High.  We  are  told  that 
the  world  is  hisy  and  the  fulness  thereof.  (Psal.  1.  12.)  In  his  hand  is 
the  soul  of  every  living  thinffy  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind,  (Job  xii. 
10.)  His  is  the  greatnesSy  and  the  power y  and  the  glory y  and  the  victory y 
and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaveUy  and  in  the  earthy  is  his  ; 
his  is  the  kingdomy  and  he  is  exalted  as  head  above  aU :  Both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  him;  and  he  reigneth  over  all  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11, 
12.)  llie  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord*s;  and  he  hath  set  the 
world  upon  them.  (I  Sam*  ii.  8.)  He  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  ofmeuy  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wilL  (Dan.  iv.  32.)  He  changeth  the  timesy 
and  the  seasons:  He  removeth  kings y  andsetteth  up  kings.  (iL  21.)  He 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  maketh 
lightnings  with  rdiny  and  bringeth  forth  the  ttind  out  of  his  treasures. 
(Jer.  X.  13.)  Fire  and  haily  snow  and  vapoury  and  stormy  windy  fulfil 
his  word,  (Fsal.'CxlYiii.  8.)  He  is  the  true  Gody  the  living  Gody  an 
everlasting  king,  (Jer.  x.  10.)  He  is  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  in-- 
habiteth  eternity,  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forthy  or  the  earth  and  the  world  were  formed,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  he  is  God,  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the  Lardy  he  changeth  not. 
(MaL  lii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall perishy  but  he  shall  endure: 
He  is  the  samCy  and  his  years  shall  have  no  end,  (PsaL  ciL  26,  27.) 
Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is  his  footstool,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  la 
God  at  handy  saith  the  Lordy  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  f  saith  the  Lord :  Do 
not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  f  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.  — 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  f  Or  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  xrt  there  ;  if  I  go  down  to 
hell,  thou  art  there  also,  —  Yea,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee  ; 
the  darkness  and  ligJitto  thee  are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  &c)  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good, 
(Prov.  XV.  3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man  ;  and  he  seeth  all 
his  goings^  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (  Job  xxxiv.  22.)  He  under- 
standeth  our  thoughts  afar  off:  Nor  is  there  a  word  in  our  tongue, 
but  he  knoweth  it  altogether,  (Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.)  He  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoweth  tlte  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men. 
(1  Kings  viii.  39.)  His  understanding  is  infinite :  He  sees  at  once 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
and  to  show  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23.,  xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in 
strength  and  wisdom  (Job.  xxxvi.  5,):  wonderful  in  counsel,  excellent 
in  working.  (Isa.  xxviii.  29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 
(Job.  V.  13.)  He  turneth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  know^ 
ledge  foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)    For  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understand-- 
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inff,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lard.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He  can  do  every 
thing  fJob.  xlii.  2.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him,  ( Jer.  xxxii. 
170  ^^  ^^  hand  there  is  power  and  might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  with^ 
stand  him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.)  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  works.  (Fsal.  clxv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord.  (1  Sam.  ii*  2.)  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the  AU 
mighty  pervert  judgment  (Job  xxxiv,  12.)  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  L  13.)  He  is  called 
the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness 
and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ;  —  the 
works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment.  (PsaL  cxi.  5.  7.)  The 
Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.  He  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
—  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  sati^eth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
(cxlv.  8,  &C.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widows  (Ixviii.  5.) ;  and  delivereth  the  poor  and  needy  from  him  that 
spoileth  Mm.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  (ciii.  13.)  J^  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.) 
He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he  will  also 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is  good,  and 
ready  to  forgive.  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  If  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  return 
unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  will  abundantly  pardon. 
(Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth 
in  mercy.  (Mic  viL  18.)  But  though  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  will  not 
acquit  the  wicked.  (Nan.  L  3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal. 
xciv.  1.) ;  and  he  wiU  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  (Prov. 
xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  upright  are  his  judgments. 
(Psal.  cxix.  137.)  There  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.  (2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly, 
though  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable.  (Psal.  cxlv.  3.)  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  (says 
Job),  but  how  Kttle  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  f  But  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand?  (Job  xxvi.  14.)  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth  (saith  God  himself),  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thouahts.  (Isa.  Iv.  9.) 

W  ere  every  passage  relating  to  tne  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrine  concerning  these 
topics. 

II.  E(|ually  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaio 

dispensation  relative  to  our  Duty  towards  God;  which  is  there  set 

forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given  of  his  perfections,  and 

with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  importance.     Hear,  O  Israel,  says  the 

illustrious  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,   The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord* 

And  thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 

thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.     (Deut.  vi.  4,  5.)     Take  good  heed 

unto  yourselves,  says  Joshua^  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God.   (Joslu 
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xxiii.  11.)    O  love  the  Lord^  all  ye  his  saints,  says  the  Psalmifit.  (PsaL 
xxxi.  23.)     The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  required;  and  such  a  fear 
as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's  commandments :  —  Thou  shaft 
fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)     Fear  God, 
says  the  preacher^  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  (Eccles.  zii.  13.)     Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  elders  are 
represented  as  fearing  God  (Gen.  xxiL  12.,  xxxi.  42.,  xliL  18.) ;   be- 
lieving in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  his  voice,  (xv.  6., 
xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  5.)    Solomon  exhorts  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord  tcith  aU 
their  heart.    (Proy.  iiL  5.)     Blessed  is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  (Jer.  xviL  7.)     The 
Psalmist  on  every  occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith 
in  his  promises :  In  God,  says  he,  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  toitt  not 
fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)     And  again.  My  soul, 
wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He  only  is 
my  rock  and  my  salvation :  He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not  be  moved.    In 
God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ;  the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my 
refuge  is  in  God.     Trust  in  him  at  aU  times,  ye  people.     (IxiL  5.  &c. ) 
Obedience  to  all  God's  commandments  is  strongly  insisted  on  through- 
out the  Old  Testament ;  and  (what  seems  pecimar  to  the  Jewish  law) 
all  moral  duties  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  1  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3.  &c.)  —  We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  example  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  God's  wilL     The  Lord  gave,  says  he,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  (Job  L  21.) 
And  again,  Sh^ll  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?  (ii.  10.) —  And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson : 
My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.     For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighted.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)     The  Israelites  were  re- 
(quired  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God  (Mic.  vL  8.);  and  are  taught 
that  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  and  that  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  God  will  not  despise.  (PsaL  li.  17.)  —  Not  merely  an 
external  service,  but  the  internal  worship  of  a  pure  heart  was  required 
of  them.     Offer  unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy 
votes  unto  tfie  Most  High.    (1.  14.)      77ie  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 
(Prov.  XV.  S.)     Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name:  wor^ 
ship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.     (Psal.  xxix.  2.)     We  have 
already  seen  how  strictly  all  idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaical 
law ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.     The  one 
God  was  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship ;  to  him  they 
gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise ;  to  him  alone  they  offered  their 
prayers ;  and  to  him  they  returned  thanks  as  the  ^iver  of  all  good 
things;  and  him  they  worshipped,  not  under  the  vain  representation 
of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  spiritual  nature 
and  transcendent  majesty.     To  the  one  God  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  the  prophets,  offered  their  prayers; 
and  he  heard  them.     The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers 
and  praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.     I  will  call  upon  God,  says 
David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  (Psal.  Iv.  16.)     And  again,   O 
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thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come,  (Ixy.  2.)  The 
whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  directed  to  the  one 
God.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  offered  up  a  solemn 
prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  God  like 
in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to  have  respect 
unto  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwellinff'-place*  (1  Kings  viiL  23.  29,  30.)  And 
God  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  his  prayer, 
and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that 
should  be  made  in  that  place,  (2  Chron.  viL  12.  &a)  ^ 

III.  The  Belief  of  a  Futube  State  which  we  have  already 
seen  was  held  by  the  patriarchs  ^  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by 
Moses,  whose  writings  presuppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of 
religion,)  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the  Israehtes,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  blessings  being  principally,  if  not  entirely,  an- 
nexed to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  deduce 
an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.'  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argument :  but  we  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  "  that  the  omission  of  a  future  state,  as  a  sanction  to 
the  laws  of  Moses,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  a  future  state, 
and  contains  a  gradual  development  of  it  These  two  propositions, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  him>  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr.  Graves.^  Instead  of  employing 
the  omission  of  the  doctrine  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a 
divine  interposition  was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
Judaism,  he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily  result  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  given.—  The  polytheistic  principle  of  tutehu-y 
deities  maintained  that  their  worship  was  attended  with  a  national 
prosperity.  The  futility  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  dis- 
play by  open  and  uneqmvocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth 
by  the  theocracy  which  be  estabUshed.'  Its  very  nature  required 
temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  enforcement;  its  object  could 
not  be  attained  by  waiting  till  the  invisible  realities  of  a  future  state 

*  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Sermons  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  vindicated,  in 
ToL  iL  of  his  View  of  onr  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  &c  pp.  259 — ^37a 

'  See  pp.  335,  336.  s^mv, 

*  The  following  is  a  somnuuT'  of  his  hypothesis :  —  The  doctrine  of  a  fntnre  state  is 
tiecessaiy  to  the  well-heing  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary  goremment  of  providence: 
all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  SJosaic  institution  was  without 
this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want  it  What  follows,  hut  that  the  Jewish  aifairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  an  extraordinary  providence,  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  with  an 
equal  hand,  and,  consequently,  that  the  musiov  ov  Moass  wab  dituib  ?  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6.    (Works,  vol  vL  p.  106.  ei  §€q,  Svo.  edit.) 

*  On  the  Tentateucb,  Part  3.  lect.  3,  4. 

*  Div.  Leg.  b.  t.  sect  4. 
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Bhonld  be  unveiled.  The  preyioas  exhibition  of  such  a  mond  govern- 
ment was  the  best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  of  num's  future 
destiny,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a  merciful 
and  redeeming  God.  '  Life  and  immcnrtality  were  thus  to  be  fullj 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.'  As  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  were 
unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better  fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by,  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  judgments,  than  by 
the  remoter  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

*^  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of  Moses, 
contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality.  The  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  principally  occupied  in  the  detail  of 
the  legal  regulations,  and  die  sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them;  yet 
even  from  them  Jesus  Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confiision 
of  the  Saddueees.^  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of  patriarchal  tradition. 
The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  of  the  penalty  first 
annexed  to  his  transgression,  and  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
our  first  parents,  considered  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deli- 
verance, would  necessarily  suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  be- 
lieving Jews  conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance 
of  Abefs  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state  of 
existence  and  felicity  ?  How  also  did  God  show  his  approbation  of 
Enoch's  pietv,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  to  immortality  and 
bliss?  Doubtless  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
the  first  who  discovered  that  *  the  fathers  did  not  look  for  transitory 
promises ; '  that  ^  they  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly ;'  and 
that  *  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city ;'  and  that  Moses  himself  re- 
jected the  ^  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season,'  because '  he 
had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward.'  This  important  and 
consolatory  truth  of  a  future  state  of  being  was,  in  process  of  time^ 
displayed  to  the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly.  The  book  of  Job  is 
very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  I^salmist  has  spoken  of  it 
with  great  confidence' ;  and  Solomon,  besides  several  passages  in  his 
Proverbs',  which  seem  to  allude  to  it,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  concludes  with  a  dear  declaration  of  it, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  and  enforcing  it.^  The  translation 
of  Elijah^,  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  several  persons  by  him 
and  his  successes®,  must  have  given  demonstration  of  the  probability 
of  the  same  doctrine;  which  also  Isaiah,  Exekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
especially  Daniel,  very  frequentiy  inculcate,  and  even  presuppose  aa 
a  matter  of  notoriety  and  popular  belief."^ 

■  Matt  xxiL  39.{  Mark  zil  36,  S7.;  Luke  zx.  37,  SS. 

'SeeFisalmsxxizzzyLxluL  IxxilL  cxzxix.  Also  Bp.  Home  on  Psalms  xtL  xriL  and 
xlix. 

•  ProT.  ▼.  Sl-^S.,  xiT.  32. 

*  Ecdes  lii  16,  17.  and  Tiii.  11.  13.  '  3  Kings  iL  11. 
'  1  Kings  rrii. ;  2  Kings  ir.  and  xiii.  21. 

»  Isa.  xiT.  19.  and  xxtL  19—21.;  Hoa.  xiiL  14. ;  Amos  iv.  12,  la  ;  Dan.  xii.  1— A 
Franks's  Korrisian  Friie  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Beyelation,  pp.  72 — 75.  Da 
Voisin,  Antorit€  des  livres  de  Moys^  pp.  406—421. 
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To  iheee  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact^  that  in  the  books  of 
Leviticus  (six,  26.  31.^  xx.  27.)^  and  Deuteronomy  (xyiiL  10^  11.), 
there  are  various  enactments  against  diviners,  enchanters,  and  those 
who  profess  to  know  the  future  oy  consulting  either  familiar  spirits,  or 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  All  these  superstitions  suppose  the  belief 
of  spuits,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  would  not  have  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by  express 
laws,  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  tiie  Hebrews,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations,  would  have  abused  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  universally  received 
among  theuL  Severe,  however,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  en- 
tirely repress  this  abuse ;  for  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
Israelites  with  having  eaten  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead^  that  is,  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  have  also,  in  Saul,  a  signal  in- 
stance of  this  superstition.  After  he  had  ctU  off  those  that  had  familiar 
spirits^  and  the  toizards,  out  of  tie  land  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  9.),  having 
in  vain  consulted  the  Lobd  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching 
conflict  with  the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  tnat  had  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the  prophet 
SunueL  (ver.  7 — 12.^  This  circumstance  evidentiy  proves  tiiat  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

lY.  The  Expectation  of  a  Kedeemeb^  which  was  cherished 
by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by 
predictions,  both  bv  the  Hebrew  legislator  and  by  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  him,  untd  the  fulness  of  time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was 
manifested.  But  as  this  topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews) 
has  already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy  ^  we  pro- 
ceed to  remark, — 

y.  That  the  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  exhibits  a  per- 
fection and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious  doctrines  and 
duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  repository  of  duty  to  God 
and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensive  as  to  be  absolutely  without 
parallel ;  and  these  commandments  are  not  the  impotent  recommenda- 
tions of  man,  or  the  uncertain  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the 
dictates  of  the  God  of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation, 
and  promulgated  with  awful  solemmty.  The  sanctions  also  of  the 
remiuninz  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no 
other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue  of  hu- 
mility, a  virtue  littie  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught  by  the  philo- 
sophers, is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  Moses  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel  to  beware  lest 
their  heart  be  lifted  up^  and  they  forget  the  Lord  their  God^  and  ascribe 
their  wealth  and  prosperity  to  their  own  power  and  might,  (Deut.  viii* 
14.  &c.)  And  tne  prophet  Micah  teaches  Uiem,  that  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the  Lord  required 
of  them.  (Mic  vi.  8.)    We  are  assured  by  Isaiah  lliat  God  dwells  with 

'  See  pp.  290^295.  tupra^  and  the  Appendix,  No.  YL  u\frd. 
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him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit  (Isa.  IviL  15.)  And 
Solomon  declares,  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction^  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall;  that  better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the 
lowly i  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud  ;  and  affain  —  Every  one 
that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  (Prey.  xvL  5.  &o.) 
The  kindred  virtue  of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  will  guide  the  meeh  injudg^ 
mentf  and  teach  them  his  way.  (PsaL  zxv*  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches 
us,  that  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit^  than  he  that  taheth  a  city.  (Prov.  xvi,  32.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Syeiy  one  knows 
that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs: — Go  to  Ae  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,  which,  having  no  guid^,  over* 
seer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food 
in  the  harvest,  (vi.  6.  &C.) 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  commonly 
practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nations;  but  shameless 
prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities  were  introduced 
into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  all  un- 
cleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  because  of  these  abominations,  tlie  Lord  cast 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them  ;  and  that  whosoever  shall  commit  any 
of  these  abominations  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  The 
children  of  Israel,  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defile  themselves 


therein  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord  their 
God  was  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there  should  be  no 
whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel} 
(Deut  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all  prostitution  is  forbidden:  ^- 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore, 
lest  the  landfall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple :  —  They 
committed  adultery,  and  assembled  themselves  by  troops  in  the  harlots^ 
houses.  ( Jer.  v.  7.  &c.)  Frequently  and  earnestly  does  Solomon  call 
upon  young  men  to  beware  of  the  arts  of  strange  women.  Refoice, 
says  he,  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  and  embrace  not  the  bosom  of 
a  stranger.  For  the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  pondereth  all  his  goings.  (Prov.  v.  18.  &c) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  against  gluttony 
and  drunkenness :  —  Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine*bibbers,  anumgst 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard  sliall  come 
to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And  Isaiah  pronounces  a  woe  unto  them 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.  (Isa.  v.  11.)     And  it 

*  The  words  in  the  original  rignify  persons  consecrated  to  these  lewd  purposes,  who 
prostituted  themselves  in  their  temples,  and  whose  hire  was  dedicated  to  the  serrice  of 
their  filthy  gods.  And  accordingly  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  Thou  akalt  notbrwg  the 
hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  ofadog(tL^i  appellation  for  these  catamites),  into  the  houte  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow;  for  even  both  these  €are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  d^ 
God. 
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18  enacted  by  the  law^  that  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stitb- 
horn,  and  rebelliousy  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be  stoned  to 
death.  (Dent.  xxi.  20^  21.)  M\  covetous  desires  are  also  prohibited. 
The  tenth  commandment  forbade  the  Israelites  to  covet  any  of  their 
neighbours^  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.)  They  were  admonished  not  to  be 
greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv.  27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich  (xxiii.  4.);  and 
are  taught  to  ask  of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  feed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our 
duty  to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (TLtev. 
xix.  18.  J,  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word  comprehends 
every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly  taught 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was  taken  out  of  man  ; 
and  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24.) 
Adultery  was  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.); 
and  was  by  the  Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.) 
The  fifth  commandment  requijned  them  to  honour  their  father,  and  their 
mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  their 
Crod  gave  them.  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a  man  had  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,  who  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  mother,  and 
when  they  had  chastened  him,  would  not  hearken  unto  them,  they  might 
bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  ;  and  all  tfte  men  of  his  city  shall 
stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die  :  so,  says  Moses,  shalt  thou  put  away 
evil  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shaU  hear  and  fear.  (Deut.  xxi.  1 8. 
&C.)  And  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse  on  all  disobedient  chil- 
dren, —  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother. 
(xxvii.  16.)    The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use  their  servants  ill : 

Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour,  siuth  the  law ;  but  shalt 
fear  thy  Ood.  (Lev.  xxv.  43.)  Again,  —  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an 
hired  servant,  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of 
thy  strangers,  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is 
poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it;  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  (Deut.  xxiv.  14, 15.)  And  to  the  same 
purpose  speaks  Job :  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant^  or 
of  my  maid-servant,  when  they  contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up  f  And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  f 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  9  And  did  not  one 
fashion  us  in  tfte  wombf  (Job  xxxi.  13.  &c.) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  required  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  adultery 
by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  Whoso  sheddeth  matCs  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  (Gen.  ix.  6.),  was  the  first  command- 
ment given  to  Noah  after  tiie  flood.  And  the  same  sentence  was 
denounced  agunst  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Exod.  xxi.  12.;  Numb. 
XXXV. ;  Deut  xix.)  TJiat  which  is  altogether  Just  shalt  thou  follmo, 
that  thou  mayest  live,  says  tho  law.  (Deut  xvi.  20.)     Ye  shall  not 
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oppress  one  another  ;  but  thou  shaltfear  the  Lord  thy  God.  (Lev. 
17.)    l^hou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him*  (six.  13.) 
Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely  ,jmther  lie  one  to  another,  (xix. 
11«)      Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete^yard,    in 
weight,  or  in  measure*    Just  balances,  just  weights f  a  just  ephah,  and  a 
just  hin  shall  ye  have.     lam  the  Lord  your  Crod.    (six.  35.  &c.) 
The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  a//  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  unrighie^ 
ously^  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord,    (Deut  xxv.  13.  &c)     And 
therefore  our  Saviour^  when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  —  Whatsover  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  —  addsy  — 
for  this  is  tlie  law  and  the  prophets.  (Matt.  viL  12.) 

6.  The  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterised  by  benevolence 
and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the  same  virtues  among  tlie 
Hebrews.     It  indignantly  prohibited  numan  sacrifices,  which  at  that 
time  were  so  generally  prevalent ;  it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so 
frightful  in  those  barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
of  the  accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  all  these  respects, 
the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  when  we  compare  his  institutions  with  the  usages 
which  then  generally  prevailed,  we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and 
efiect  of  the  Moscuc  taws.    We  see,  not  only  all  iigustice  but  aU 
hatred  forbidden,  and  humanity  towaids  the  poor  most  positively  en- 
joined.     Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart;  thou  shalt  not 
avenge^  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18.)    If  they  saw 
their  brother^s  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  they  were  to  bring  them  again  to 
him.     If  they  saw  his  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  they  were  to 
help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.  (Deut.  xxii.  1—4.)     If  their  brother 
was  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve 
him,  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger^  or  sofoumer,  and  to  take  no  usury  of 
him,  or  increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)     If  they  at  all  took  their  neigh-- 
bout's  raiment  to  pledge,  they  were  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  dawn.  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)     To  the  same  purpose  we  read  (Deut. 
XV.),  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ,- 
but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him^  and  shalt  surely  lend  him 
sufficient  for  his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)     They  were  required,  when 
they  reaped  the  harvest  of  t/ieir  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddance  of  the 
comers  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their  harvest ;  but 
to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger.  (Lev.  xxiii.  22.)    The 
like  they  were  to  do  in  their  olive-yard  and  vine-yard :  they  were  not 
to  go  over  them  again,  but  leave  the  gleanings  for  the  stranger,  the  father^ 
less,  and  the  widow,  remembering  that  they  themselves  were  bondmen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (Deut  xxiv.  20.  &c)  Nor  were  these  kind  offices 
tQ  be  performea  only  to  their  brethren  or  friends.     If  they  met  their 
enemy  s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were  required  to  bring  it  bcick 
to  him  again.     If  they  saw  the  ass   of  him  that  hated  them  lying 
under  his  burden,  they  were  surely  to  help  with  him.  (Exod.  xxiiL  4, 5.) 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Solomon :  —  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry^ 
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ffive  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  ke  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drinJu 
(Prov.  XXV.  21.)  Nay,  they  were  to  extend  their  mercy  even  to  the 
brute  beasts :  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
com.  (Deut.  xxv.  4.)  When  a  bidlock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat  is  brought 
forthy  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam.  Whether  it  be  cow,  or 
ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her  young  both  in  one  day.  (Lev.  xxii.  27, 
28.)  If  a  birds  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 
dam  with  the  young.  (Dent  xxii.  6.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother^s  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening  and  civil- 
ising the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  beneficence.  A  few  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  respecting  strangers  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  antiquity,  that 
strangers,  who  were  denominated  barbarians,  were  treated  as  enemies, 
and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  Gospel  had 
not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were  brethren,  and  that  heretics  and 
enemies  are  alike  our  neighbours.  Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation 
tended  to  insulate  the  Jews  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them 
from  their  neighbours  in  order  to  protect  them  from  their  example. 
One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  at  that  time  universally  treated,  and  per* 
haps  even  with  greater  severity :  but  it  was  his  especial  object  to 
render  his  people  compassionate  and  generous,  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  strangers  to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  by 
every  means  consistent  with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enact- 
ments respecting  them :  —  If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land, 
ye  shall  not  vex  him :  but  the  stranger^  that  dwelleth  in  your  land,  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  bom  amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself; 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
(Lev.  xix.  33,  34.)  And  again,  Grod  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Apprehensive  lest  strangers  should  be  exposed 
to  l^al  injustice  (an  occurrence  which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy  of 
legislation),  Moses  enacted  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were.  (Lev.  xxiv.  15 — 
22. ;  Numb.  xv.  15,  16.)  And,  finally,  the  oppression  of  strangers  wa 
one  of  the  twelve  crimes  which  were  solemnly  cursed  on  Mount  Ebal. 
(Deut  3ttvii.  19.)» 

Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, 
delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such  language  and  such 
sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred  original  whence  thev  flow  I 
How  strongly  do  they  attest  the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated 
the  Jewish  law,  which  alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate 

I  This  was  forbidden,  not  only  as  it  WM  an  iddatrons  custom  practtsed  among  the 
heathen,  bat  as  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity.    Vide  Phil.  Jnd.  vtpc 
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sanctions,  and  impress  such  sentiments  upon  the  human  heart  witb 
practical  conviction !  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regulations  with 
moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is  unparalleled  in  any 
other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver, —  does  not  this  circumstance 
afford  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Mosaic  code? 

VL  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions,  compre- 
hended a  complete  form  of  government,  both  civil  and  religious ;  and 
in  both  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theocracy.  Its  dvU  enactments 
were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases  and  circumstances:  but  they  enjoined, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations ; 
and  they  appointed  civil  rulers  to  carry  Ihese  laws  into  effect.  The 
religious  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contained  certain  doc^ 
trines,  promises,  threatenings,  and  pr^ctions,  which  were  the  autho* 
ritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  these  enactments  also  prescribed  a 
great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and  judicial  institutions,  which,  how- 
ever indifferent  in  themselves,  were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the 
commanding  authority  of  God.'  The  precise  use  of  all  these  institu- 
tions we  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  lime,  fully  ascertidn.  But  some 
of  them  were  manifestly  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries*  Others  of  their  rites  were 
instituted  as  memorials  of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had 
been  confirmed  and  established.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  nations,  the  won- 
deriful  works  of  God  wrought  among  them,  and  the  excellency  of  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  could  not  but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  hold  forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world  throughout 
which  they  were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation*  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it.  Its  rites  and  ceremonies 
prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChriH^  who  was 
the  end  of  the  Lato  (Rom.  x.  4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred 
to  through  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  77ie  law  was  their 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ  (GaL  iiL  24.)  And  though  the 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of  the 
more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take  place,  yet  they 
were  excellent  in  their  kind*  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
those  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  p^ect,  had  a  perfection  suitable  to 
its  kind  and  design :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  pec^e  to 
whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calculated  to  keep  them  a  people 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  prevent  their  being  involved  in 
the  idolatries  common  among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordained  to  presignify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 

'  Seo  a  full  account  of  the  religions  and  dyil  politj  of  the  Jews,  i^fira,  YoL  HI. 
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attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were  surely 
good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If  God  then  chose 
Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  Nor  did  he  tiiereby  cease 
to  be  the  God  of  the  Grentiles.  He  left  not  himself  without  witness 
amongst  them ;  he  did  them  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  (Acts  xiv.  17.)     And  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 

2 lorn.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them  by  the  works  of  his  creation, 
e  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those  who  turned  from  their 
idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to  the  true  religion.     And  he  had 
prepared  his  Son  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  (1  Tim. 
ii.  6.)    The  Jews  might  indeed  take  occasion  from  hence  to  value 
themselves,  and  despise  others:  their  law,  however, gave  them  no  en- 
couragement or  pretence  so  to  do ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  taught,  both  by 
Moses  and  their  prophets,  that  true  religion  did  not  consist  in  such 
external  observances.     Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  (Deut. 
z.  16.),  said  Moses  to  them.     And  again, —  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live, 
(xxx.  6.)     The  like  doctrine  taught  Samuel: — Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  bumt*offerings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  9     Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams,  (1  Sam.  xv.  22.)     Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  says 
David,  else  would  I  give  it :   Thou  delightest  not  in  bumt-^affering.    The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,  (Psal.  li.  16,  17.)     To  do  justice  andjudg^ 
ment,  says  Solomon,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice, 
(Prov.  xxL  3.)    Isaiah  speaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose :  —  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the 
Lord:  1  am  full  of  the  bumtofferings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he  goats, 
&C.  —  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow,  (Isa.  i.  11.16.) 
Thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah :   Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place.     Trust  ye  not  in  lyina  words,  saying.  The  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  ( Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  1  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  btimt^fferings.  (Hos.  vL  6.)    Lastly,  we  read  in  the 
prophet  Micah, — Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offer- 
ings, with  calves  of  a  year  oldf     Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thou* 
sands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  Hiousands  of  rivers  of  oil?     Shall  I  give  my 
Jirst-4>omfoT  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soulf     He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?  (Mic.  vL  6.  &c.)    If  then  the  Jews  placed 
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their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  religion,  they  mufit  stand 
condemned  bj  their  own  Law,  and  their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in  itself,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only  one  part  of  the  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  purpose  to  save  mankind  through  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  also  as  being  designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for 
the  whole  world.  It  was  indeed  strictly  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature.  One  part  of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  (which  it  effectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  calculated 
for  general  adoption.^  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  only  temporary, 
and  preparatory  to  that  fiiller  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is 
not  only  implied  in  its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  but  is  also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predic- 
tions which  announce  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evange- 
lical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  To  omit  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  which 
have  already  been  noticed  S  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  following  explicit  terms: — Beliold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord^  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  1 
took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (which 
my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord)  ;  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  saying.  Know  ye  the  I»ord:  for  tliey  shall  ALL  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  1 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more. 
(Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.)  Prom  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii, 
7 — 13.),  that  the  mention  of  a  new  covenant  necessarily  implies  the 
first  to  be  old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless^ 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  ako 
H^gai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xiL  26,  27. 

Equally  important  are  all  those  predictions,  which  mention  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.'    All  these  are  punctually  fulfilled  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as  possible,  suppos 
mg  the  Taw  to  be  still  in  force,  which  confined  all  solemn  worship 
and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    Nay,  further,  this  enlarge- 

'  Thus  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  appear  personally  in  Jemsalem  at  their  three  great 
festiyaU ;  and  if  all  men  had  been  converted  to  Judaism,  this  law  would  have  been  equally 
binding  upon  them.  Bnt  it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
to  repair  to  Jerusalem  three  or  four  times  in  the  year ;  for,  if  this  was  a  necessary  part  of 
religion,  the  lives  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome,  never-ending 
pilgrimage,    Faber*s  Hone  Mosaic*,  vol.  it  p.  435. 

*  See  pp.  290—295.  suprd,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  Chap.  L  Sect  L  m/Ws. 

'  See  Isa.  ii.  2.,  X.  zi.  six.  24.,  xlix.  Ix.;  Mic.  iv.;  Mai.  L  11. 
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ment  of  the  church  plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies^  which 
were  designed  to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people ; 
for  the  partition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and  Jew  and 
Gentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations. His  statutes  are  right  and  rejoice  the  hearty  and  all  his 
commandments  are  righteous.  (Fsal.  xix.  8.)  And  these  same  right- 
eous commandments  and  holy  doctrines  are  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages),  with  still  greater 
purity  and  perfection,  and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremonies, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered 
necessary. 


§  3.  ^  summary  Vieto  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Gospel 

Dispensation, 

L  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  Dispensation,  which  was 
designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent,  and  in  which,  considered 
in  its  original  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection 
and  noblest  improvement.  An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
purity,  shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great 
author  of  it.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  inefficacy  of 
human  reason  to  reform  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
had  been  fully  proved ;  and  when  the  state  of  the  world  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  test  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  pretensions  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  He  came,  moreover,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  time  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings. 
In  him  the  several  predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person 
that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which 
he  was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  person. 
He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean  in  his  outward 
eondition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  maintained  in  his  whole  conduct 
a  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character.  Many  of  his  miracles  were 
of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue 
a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acts 
of  great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing  good  to 
the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  the  admirable  instructions 
he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great 
familiarity  and  condescension.  And  his  own  practice  was  every  way 
suited  to  the  excellency  of  his  precepts.  He  exhibited  the  most 
finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a  heavenly  mind  and 
life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility  and  condescension^  Never 
WAS  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  sa 
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remote  from  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  is  the  onl  j 
founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind^  which  is  totally  un- 
connected with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
totally  unconducive  to  any  wordly  purpose  whatever.  All  others,  as 
Mohammed,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  himself,  blended  their  religious 
and  civil  institutions  together,  and  thus  acquired  dominion  over  their 
respective  people ;  but  Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of 
any  such  power;  he  rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue, 
and  made  choice  of  aJl  those  which  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  sufferings  and  death  a 
necessary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mis^on.  Jesus 
Christ,  however,  most  expressly  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel 
and  ignominious  death  he  was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  'from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judg- 
ments and  calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
and,  what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties  to  which  he  foretold 
it  should  be  exposed.  All  this  was  most  exactly  fulfilled ;  he  rose 
again  on  the  diird  day,  and  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after 
hid  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk, 
that  they  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  He  gave  them  a  commission  to  go  and  preach  his  Grospel  to 
nil  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  with  success, 
they  should  be  endued  with  the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts 
of  die  Holy  Ghost  This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destitute 
of  all  wordly  advantages,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy, 
learning,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the  world  preaching  a  cru- 
cified Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Loi^  of  men,  and  teaching  the 
things  which  he  had  commanded  them;  and  by  the  wonderful  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evidences  they  had  produced 
of  their  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  their  great  Master  had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings 
and  persecutions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  pre- 
judices both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

II.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation, and  of  the  dootbines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God, 
and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind.  They  retain  all  that  is 
exc>ellent  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation ;  for  Christ  came,  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the 
scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellency. Accordingly,  he  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the  righteous  and  reasonable  cha- 
racter of  his  law ;  the  rebellion,  apostasy,  and  corruption  of  man;  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own 
divine  character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  justifi- 
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cation  by  faith  in  him ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  holiness  of 
heart  and  life ;  a  future  stato ;  a  judgment  to  come ;  and  a  recom- 
pence  of  reward  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  Ihese  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  that  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length.  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly  claim  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  The  account  of  Gob  and  op  his  Pebpections  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most  suitable  affections  and 
dispositions  towards  him.  He  is  represented  as  a  pure  spirit,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom, 
holiness,  truth,  justice,  goodness,  and  perfection;  the  witness  and 
judge  of  our  actions ;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent'  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  softened  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence,  which  is  liberal  and 
unwearied  in  diffusing  good  throughout  the  universe :  *'  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our 
souls  and  our  bodies ;  and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  bless- 
ings and  consolations  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us 
perfect  and  exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of 
God  which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear  him 
to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short  but  in- 
teresting description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  affords  a 
sublime  illustration,  — "  God  is  loveI'*  (1  John  iv.  16.)  But  the 
Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to  us  the  nature  of  God;  it  also 
imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery  of  our  dutv  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the 
most  venerable,  amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  Gt)d, 
but  it  is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  address 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praises, 
our  confessions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humility,  be- 
coming creatures  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet 
with  an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our  most  wise 
and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor;  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  providential  dispensa- 
tions, as  being  persuaded  that  he  orders  all  things  really  for  the  best ; 
to  walk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  approba- 
tion, setting  him  biefore  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judge, 
our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  we  are  required  to 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  to  show  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  coounandments,  by 

*  John  !v.  24.;  RoiiL  i.  20.  ?  Hcb.  Hi.  4. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9.;  Eph.  iv.  6.j  Matt  x.  29.  30.; 
Luke  x.  24~as.;  I  Tim,  i.  I7.j  John  xyiL  11.;  Rev.  uL  7.,  xv,  4.;  John  vii.  28.;  2  Cor. 
i  18.  i  1  John  i  9. ;  R«y.  xv.  3. ;  £ph.  L  23. 
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aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and  by 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given  of  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spirit^  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in 
a  formal  manner,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  (John  iv.  24.)  The  nu- 
merous rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited 
to  that  time  and  state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy^ 
are  now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and  noble  in  their 
use  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  that  all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be 
filled  up,  in  every  country,  at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  lawfully  ap- 
pointed. —  A  glorious  plan  of  religious  worship  this  I  grounded  upon 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresponding  with 
the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the  language 
of  religion  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  alas  I  neither 
reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce  this  effect, 
Man  has  offended  God,  and  guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment;  for  the 
holiness  of  God  must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify 
in  his  conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is  also 
a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his  sentiments 
and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  kind  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  do  not 
pourtray  the  tempers  and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadfnlly  depraved 
creatures,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  arguments  The  ten- 
dency of  guilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery, 
as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guilty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered  from 
wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and  felicity,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  questions 
which  can  employ  the  mind.  ^^  God  is  justly  displeased:  how  shall  he 
be  reconciled  ?  Guilt  makes  man  afraid  of  God :  how  shall  the  cause 
of  fear  be  removed?  Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse 
with  God:  how  shall  bis 'Sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed?" 
These  are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve;  and 
concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance  and  reformat 
tion  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient  to  banish  all 
these  evils ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for  their  opinion  from  the 
course  of  God's  moral  government.  A  dehaucliee  repents  bitterly  and 
sincerely  of  his  vicious  excesses;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  dis- 
eased body:  *^he  is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth;''  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The  gamester 
repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct :  but  his  penitence  and 
reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of  his  lost  estate ;  and  he 
spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and  want.  By  imitating,  men 
testify  their  approbation  of  the  divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  murderer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  judge.     He  professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
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qtiestion  his  sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and  suffers 
death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the  conduct  of  God, 
proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for  iniquity,  no  ra- 
tional hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  look  to  an- 
other quarter;  but  where  shall  we  look? 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  appears  ne- 
cessary, and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  name  every  thing 
that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be 
full  and  explicit  as  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  with  God.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes:  it  enters 
fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  evil 
which  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediatory  and  of  redemption  through 
him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page ;  and  forms  the  very  core 
of  the  Christinn  religion.'  When  the  world  had  sinned,  and  the  Al- 
mighty wished  to  reconcile  them  to  himself,  it  was  necesenry  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  should  demonstrate  both  the  guilt  of  sin  and  His 
hatred  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  evince  his  love  and  compassion  for 
sinners.  A  free  pardon  without  an  atonement  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Laws,  and  would  have 
served  as  an  encouragement  to  men  to  continue  in  sin.  He  therefore 
offered  this  pardon  through  a  Mediator',  that  so  he  might  be  just  and 
thcjustifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus,  (Rom.  iii.  26.)  This  Mediator 
fully  showed  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  the 
sufferings  he  underwent  in  order  to  remove  the  guilt  of  it.  Thus, 
what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain,  —  an  atonement'  for  sin 
(which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions  of  divine  justice  taught 
them  to  be  necessary),  —  the  sacred  books  point  out  in  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason 
perceives  to  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  in- 
numerable millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  Jesus  Christ  are  set  forth  in  the 
strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be  conceived.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  have  died  for  ti«,  to  beab  our  sins,  to  TAKE  away  our 
sins,  to  be  a  PBOPiTiATiON/or  our  sins,  and  to  PUBCHASE,  bedeem^ 
or  BANSOH  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood. 

Christ  died  FOB  us,  or  in  our  stead.  —  He  laid  down  his  life  fob  us, 
(1  John  iii.  16.) — He  died  FOB  our  sins.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  —  He  gave 
himself  von  us,  (Tit  ii.  14.) — He  was  delivered  FOB  our  offences, 
(Bom.  iv.  25.)    He  tasteddeath  FOB  every  man,  (Heb.  ii.  9.)— Agree- 

'  Bogne's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Anthoiit/  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  32.  34. 

'  On  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  bj  him,  see  ihe 
profound  and  conclnsire  Obsenrattons  in  Butler's  Analogy.    Part.  ii.  chap.  5. 

'  The  whole  subject  of  Jesus  Christ's  atonement  is  comprehensively  discussed  in  Mr. 
Jerram*s  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (London,  1828.  Svo.);  and  in  Dr. 
Dewar's  Nature,  Beality,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1831, 
Svo.};  and  most  fully  and  conclusively  in  Dr.  Magee's  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Atonement)  of  which  there  are  editions  in  two  or 
three  volumes,  Svo. ;  as  sJso  in  the  collective  edition  of  the  Archbishop's  whole  Works, 
(TiOndon,  1842.  2  vols.  Svo.) 
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ably  to  the  prophecy  concerning  him.  He  toas  wounded  fob  our  trans^ 
gressionSy  and  bruised  FOB  our  iniquities,  (Isa.  liiL  5.)  —  Christ  has 
BOBNE  our  sins, — lie  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb. 
ix.  28.)  —  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  (1  Pet.  iL  24.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  predictions  concerning  him.  He  hatJi  bobne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows:  the  Lsord  hath  laid  ON  HIM  the 
iniquity  of  us  all,  (Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  has  taken  away  our  sins, — He  was  manifested  to  take  AWAY 
our  sins,  ( I  John  iii.  6.) —  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself, 
(Heb-  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloods 
(Kev.  i.  5.) — T'he  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  GLEANSETH  us  from  all  situ 
(1  JohnL  7.) 

Christ  is  a  PBOPITIATION  for  our  sins, — Him  hath  God  set  forth  to 

be  a  PROPITIATION,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  (Bom.  iii.  25.) —  God 

sent  his  Son  to  be  THE  PROPITIATION ^c>ro«r  sins,  (1  John  iv.  10.)  — 

He  is  THE  PROPITIATION  for  our  sinSf  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 

for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  (1  John  ii.  2.) 

Christ  PURCHASED,  REDEEMED,  or  RANSOMED  US  with  the  price  of 
his  blood,  —  He  PURCHASED  the  church  of  God  with  his  own  bloods 
( AcU  XX.  28.)  —  He  came  to  give  his  life  a  RANSOM  for  many,  (Matt. 
XX.  28.) —  He  gave  himself  a  RANSOM  for  all,  (1  Tim.  iL  6.) —  fFe 
are  bought  with  a  pnce,  (1  Cor.  vL  20.) — In  him  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.) — He  hath  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  his  blood,  (Rev.  v.  9.)^ —  fVe  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,    O  Pet  i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the  for- 
giveness OF  OUR  SINS  through  Christ,  on  sincere  repentance,  and 
unfeigned  faith  in  him.  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Luke  iii.  3.) — 
Christ  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
SINS.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the  apostles  are  di-> 
rected  by  him  to  preach  rejpentance  and  REMISSION  OF  SIMS  in  his  name 
amortg  all  nations,  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  —  Accordingly  their  preaching 
wasi  this :  Him  God  hath  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and 
a  saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  FORGIVENESS  OF  sins. 
(Acts  V.  31.)  — Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jtsus  Christ,  for  the  REMISSION  OP  SINS.  (Acts  ii.  38.)  —  Through 
this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  (Acts  xiii. 
38.)  —  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  t/iat  through  his  name, 
whosoever  BELIE VETH  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  bins.  (Acts 
X.  43.)  —  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  not 
IMPUTING  their  trespasses  unto  them,  (2  Cor.  v.  19.) — In  him  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  (Eph.  i.  7.) 

—  And  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us,  (Eph.  iv.  32.) 

^  4.  Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in  the 
sight  of  God.     By  him  all  that  believe  are  JUSTIFIED.  (Acts  xiii.  39.) 

—  We  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (I  Cor.  vL  11.) 

—  We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace^  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  (Rom.  iii.  24.)  —  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  we 
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^kall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  —  God  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  (that  is^  a  sin-ofiering,)  for  us^  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  — 
JEveti  the  righteousness  of  Godj  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.)  —  Therefore 
"  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  by  futh,  and  not  for  our  own  merits 
or  deservings." ' 

Further,  being  justified  by  Christ,  we  are  reconciled  to  God. 
Being  JUSTIFIED  by  faiths  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  —  We  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son.  (Rom.  v.  10.) —  Us,  who  were  enemies ^  hath  Christ  RECON- 
CILED in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death.  (Col.  i.  21,  22.)  —  He 
hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  RECONCILE 
all  things  unto  himself.  (CoL  i.  20.)  —  God  hath  RECONCILED  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18.) ;  —  JVho  suffered  for  sin,  that 
he  might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  —  And,  we  are  accepted 
in  the  beloved.  (Eph.  L  6.) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of  com- 
fort AND  REFRESHMENT  TO  THE  SOUL  Under  all  the  Calamities  and 
afflictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all  means  proper  for 
the  sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in 
true  piety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready 
with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in 
proportion  to  our  sincere  desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness ;  and 
there  we  are  directed  every  day,  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  God 
through  Christ,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  guidance  and 
protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  seek  his  face  in  vain. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to  God,  sanctifies  the  hearts 
of  true  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and  to  continue  in  iJie  favour  of  God.  fFe  are  chosen 
to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  (2  Thoss.  ii.  13.), 
and  through  SANCTIFICATION  oj  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  (1  Pet  i.  2.) 
—  We  are  SANCTIFIED,  through  the  offering,  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10.)  —  God  hath  not  called  us  to  uncleanness,  but 
unto  HOLINESS,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit. 
(1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.)  —  The  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us  (Rom.  viii. 
9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  oftlie  Holt  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.), 
and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  ii.  22.)  — 
We  are  RENEWED  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit  iii.  5.)  — and  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  (John  vi.  63.)  —  and  strengthened  with  might  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.) — And  it  is  through  the  Spi  kit 
that  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Bom.  viii.  13.)  —  by  which 
deeds  toe  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30. ;  1  Thess. 
V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  Spirit  upon  earth  (Lnke  xi.  13.),  to  en« 
able  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  favour, 
is  our  constant  mediator^  intercessor,  and  advocate  with  God 

>  Article  xL  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Churcb  of  Eogland. 
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in  he^Ten,  to  present  oar  prayers  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  io 
obtain  a  compassionate  r^ard  to  our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is 
the  MEDIATOR  of  the  New  Covenant,  (Heb.  xiL  24.) —  TTiere  is  one 
MEDIATOR  between  God  and  man,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ  ( 1  Tim. 
11.  5.)  —  He  makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  liand  of  God. 
(Rom.  TiiL  34.)  — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  fok  us.  (Heb. 
iz.  24.)  —  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.    (John  xiv.  6.) 

He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by  him, 
seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  INTERCESSION  for  them.  (Heb.  viL  25.) 
—  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  ADVOCATE  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  (1  John  ii.  !•)  —*  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
INFIRMITIES,  and  therefore  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb.  iv.  15, 
16.) — and  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  and  full  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.)  —  In  him  we  have  boldness,  and  access  with  conr- 
fidence.  (Eph.  iiL  12.) 

6.  In  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  point  so  import- 
ant, but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so  doubtful,  the 
New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  holds  out 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments  suited 
to  their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  Grod  to  dispense.  In  the 
Gospel  we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  ap- 
pearing before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  '^  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are 
reserved  ''  for  them  that  love  him,**  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent  workers  of 
iniquity,  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  alone  set  forth  the 
true  reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls 
may  be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory. 
While  the  divine  displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  warnings  are  denounced 
against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  mercy  are 
clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them.'  And  as  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  preserve  his  favour  in 
this  life  (for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing),  so  it  is  through  him 
alone  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality, 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  the  GospeL  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  (1  John  iv.  14.)  —  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  wea  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.)  —  that  we  might  live  through  him 
(1  John  iv.  9.)-^  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  SAVED  (John 
iii.  17.)  —  that  believing,  we  might  have  LIFE  through  his  name  (John 
XX.  31.)  —  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
EVERLASTING  LIFE.  (John  iii.  16.)  —  Through  him  we  are  saved 
from  wrath.  —  He  hath  DELIVERED  us  from  tJte  wrath  to  come. 
(1  Thess.  L  10. ;  Rom.  v.  9.)  —  Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    (Rom.  vi.  23.)  —  God  hath  given  us 

»  Compare  John  v.  28,  29.;  1  Cor.  xy.  12—20.;  2  Cor.  t.  10.;  Matt.  xxv.  81—34.  41. 
46.;  He?,  xx.  11 — 13.;  Mark  ix.  43, 44.;  Rot.  xiv.  10, 1 1.,  xxil  12.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.;  2  Cor. 
V.  1. ;  1  Pet.  i.  4. ;  Rev.  xxi.  4.,  xxil  3 — 6.;  1  John  iii  2. 
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ISTERNAL  LIFE,  and  t/iis  LIFE  IS  in  his  Son  (1  John  v.  11.)  —  who  ig 
tlie  captain  of  our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  —  the  author  of  ETERNAL 
SALVATION  to  all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.) :  —  Neither  is  there 
SALVATION  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  lieaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  (Acts  iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  they  derive  their 
knowledge  ?  They  have  given  us  a  full  view  of  human  nature ;  and 
have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of 
man.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  de- 
liverance from  all  these  evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  in- 
genious: it  is  original:  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human 
nature :  it  is  a  remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had 
all  their  knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ  But  whence  did 
Jesus  Christ  derive  it  ?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission  will  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  is  something  in  his 
scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other.  It  takes  in  the  rights 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  man ;  and  renders  God  glorious 
in  all  his  perfections,  as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who  besides, 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea?  But 
Jesus  had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  philoso- 
phers :  his  ox}mpanions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and 
scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  is  free  from  diffi- 
culty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sacred  page,  and  he  believes  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  hath  declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)' 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Gospel  requires  our  assent 
are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform  the  manners  of  men ; 
and  all  together  make  up  the  most  rational  and  consistent  belief  in 
the  world.  To  instance  only  a  few  particulars :  —  What  can  be  a 
more  excellent  foundation  of  religion  than  the  Christian  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  ?  What 
BO  certain  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  him?  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence?  What  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  holiness  than  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to 
instruct  men  in  that  practice  ?  What  doctrine  is  so  admirably  suited  to 
all  the  ends  of  religion  as  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Which  way  could  men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God's  love,  and  have 
been  instructed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son  ? 
How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Laws  be  vindicated,  and  such  an 
assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men,  as  by  this  method  of  the  Son 
of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin?  What  could  be  a  more 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  what  more  elFectual  to 

'  Bp.  OibioQ's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett  S.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion,  toL  it. 
pp.  160—166.  first  edition.) 
'  Bogae>  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  88. 
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deter  men  from  sin,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature^  and 
God's  hatred  against  it^  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  ? 
How  could  men  bo  better  encouraged  to  a  religious  life  than  by- 
having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  frailties,  and  by 
being  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  their  corrupt  affections?  In  fine,  what  more  powerful  motive 
to  persuade  men  to  live  virtuously  than  the  certainty  of  a  future 
judgment?  Vain  men  may  value  themselves  upon  their  speculative 
knowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  belief  will 

BE    OF    ADVANTAGE    TO   THEM    WHICH    IS    SEPARATE    FROM    THK 
PRACTICE   OF   HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an  infinitely- 
more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of  belief  than  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  ever  did,  or  the  most  cunning  of  moderd  unbe- 
lievers can,  invent.  The  philosophers  were  never  able  to  make  out 
a  coherent  scheme  of  things,  and  the  modem  deists  cannot  frame  to 
themselves  any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already 
seen.^  There  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  concerning  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  but  only  explications  of  particular  doctrines, 
which  do  not  affect  religion  itself,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the  good 
effect  which  the  fundamental  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

III.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New'  Testament  are  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,  the  moral  precepts 
which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
well-being,  both  collectively  and  individually.  In  it  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  virtue  are  to  be  found :  and  the  whole  volume  is  replete 
with  piety  and  with  devotional  virtues,  which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancient  heathen  moralists.  Indeed,  the  view  of  human  duty, 
exhibited  by  them,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  materially 
erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  or  influence  the  conduct  Ab- 
struse reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things — general  declarations  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  virtue — cold  and  inanimate  precepts  of  con- 
duct, if  not  contradicted,  yet  imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own 
behaviour' — might  in  some  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  faculties 
of  reasoning  and  memory,  and  render  them  subtle  disputants,  and 
pompous  declaimers ;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their  hearts  with 
the  love  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  morality 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  While  the 
system  of  moral  truth,  which  they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  heathen  moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold 
generalities  or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  It  is  pure  and 
rational,  alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly  policy.  It 

* 

*  See  pp.  4~29.  supret,  *  See  pp.  11 — 15.  supra. 
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comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It  is  deeply  impressive, 
and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  calculated  for  every  rank  and 
order  of  society,  and  speaks  with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the 
rich  and  honourable,  to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  systems  of 
morals  prohibit  actions  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessarily 
ineffectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity,  infinitely  superior 
to  all  the  defective  systems  of  men ',  pervades  every  thought  of  the 
heart ;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator ; 
and  corrects  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to 
have  in  view  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most 
enlarged  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might  conclude 
the  present  «ection,  especially  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  one :  but,  since  that  volume  (as  well  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament) has  been  arraigned  by  opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present 
day  as  the  most  immoral  book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
announced,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  in 
civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  towards  his 
FELLOve-CBEATUBES,  the  Gospel  requires  that  we  offer  not  the  least 
injury  or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their  properties,  or  their 
reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their  just  dues ;  that  we  lie  not 
one  to  another,  but  speak  every  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  man.  All  fraud  and  falsehood 
in  our  words  and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence, 
are  most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8. ;  Eph.  iv.  25. ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  injurious  actions,  but  we 
are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother  without  a  cause ;  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to  raise  evil  reports  ourselves 
against  our  neighbours,  nor  spread  them  abroad  when  raised  by 
others.  (Matt  v.  21,  22.;  Tit  iii.  2.  with  PsaL  xv.  3.)  Further,  we 
are  forbidden  to  pass  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves 
should  be  judged  by  God ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear.  (Matt  vii. 
1,2.;  Rom.  xiv.  10.;  1  Cor.  xiL  5.  7.;  James  iv.  11.)  And  Jesus 
Christ  has  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  seeming  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  or  diligence  in  the  ritual  observances  of  re- 
ligion, will  compensate  for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neigh- 
bours, nor  will  tney  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation, 
as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (Matt  v. 
23,  24.,  xxiiL  23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality  ;  it  enforces 
upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  ^e  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men,  as  far  as  we  have  ability  and  opportunity.     Thus,  we  are 

'  There  i«  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  •nperioritj  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  over  the  defeetire  systems  of  men,  in  pp.  106 — 125.  of  Lectures  on  the  "  Bvidences 
ofChristiaoity."    Dundee,  1S49.  Sto. 
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required  to  assist  them  in  their  necessities  and  distresses,  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  afiSictions  and  sorrows^  as  well  as  to  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity  ;  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out 
of  our  wordly  substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the 
error  of  their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  and,  finally ,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  more  effectually  to  show  the 
great  importance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sures us  that  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  men  shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned 
according  to  their  abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of,  the  practice  of 
those  duties.  (Gral.  vi.  10.;  1  Tim.  vi.  18. ;  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.;  James 
V.  20.;  GaL  vi.  1.;  Bom.  xii.  15.;  Matt  xxv.  31 — 46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of  us 
towards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we  are  to  observe 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  injured  us,  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  us  in  this  respect  the  most  admirable  precepts  and  directions. 
If  we  have  suffered  injuries  from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a 
forgiving  temper  towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness 
of  revenge ;  and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God,  that 
he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of  some  of  his  excellent 
parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  the  apostles  taught 
the  same  doctrine  with  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should 
recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of 
evil,  should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. ; 
1  Thess.  V.  15. ;  1  Pet.  lii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we  may  add,  that 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering  of  evil  for  evil,  but  com- 
mands us  to  render  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious 
precept,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for 
tliem  that  despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go  on  and 
prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be  brought  to  a  right 
temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour ; 
and  if  they  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and 
serve  them  in  the  kind  offices  of  humanity.  **  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  (Matt  v.  43,  44. ;  Bom.  xii. 
20.)  And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  reason  who 
have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted  the  authority  necessary  to  make 
it  a  law  obligatory  on  mankind.  But  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  it  is 
more  strongly  enforced,  urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thority. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly  con- 
demned that  spirit  which  urges  men  to  persecute  and  do  hurt  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion* 
(Luke  ix.  54,  55,  56.) 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce  universal  bene- 
volence. It  lays  the  foundation  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind  in 
love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Matt  xxii. 
39. ;  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9. ;  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same  country,  nation, 
and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race  that  stand  in 
need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.  33,  34,  35.)  To  which  may  be 
added  that  other  remarkable  precept,  Whaisoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  yoUy  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  (Matt.  vii.  12.)  A  rule 
which,  if  rightly  considered,  would  be  of  great  use  in  regulating  our 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  though  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to  all  men,  the 
design  is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach  the  Gospel 
morality  would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the  same  degree  of  af- 
fection for  all.  The  special  love  and  esteem  which  good  men  should 
have  for  one  another,  and  the  peculiar  ties  by  which  they  are  united, 
in  addition  to  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the 
properest  foundation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  34,  35.;  Gal.  vi.  10.;  Eph.  iv.  1—6.;  Phil.  ii.  1—5.;  1  Pet.  i. 
22. ;  1  John  iii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of  justice 
and  benevolence  towards  fdl  mankind,  there  are  also  particular  in- 
junctions given  us,  with  respect  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us 

IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATIONS  AND  RELATIONS  WHICH  WE  SUSTAIN  IN 

CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE ;  and  these  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  families,  and  particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  well  ob* 
served,  is  to  teach  religion.  **  What  relates  to  civil  institutions,  it 
notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  concerned.  Forms  of  go- 
vernment it  leaves  to  the  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations 
to  frame ;  but  what  the  spirit  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly 
dictates ;  and  it  lays  down  the  principles,  by  which  both  governors 
and  governed  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plain- 
ness, and  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  which  then 
existed.^  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament  says,  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men  should 
not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without  control ;  but  that  they 
should  be  formed  into  societies  regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  should  be  executed  by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
What  kind  of  government  and  what  kind  oF  rules  are  intended,  the 
sacred  writers  thus  particularly  specify :  —  They  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  eviL     Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 

*  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  dnring  the  reign  of  the  sanguinarjr  emperor  Nero. 
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praise  of  the  same  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain  ;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  avenger  to  execute  wrath,  sent 
hi/  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  t/ie  praise  of  them  that 
do  welL  They  are  God's  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing  ^,  that 
is^  their  talents  and  their  time  are  if  holly  employed  in  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  such  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers 
and  magistrates  of  nations. 

^^  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part  of 
the  community,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please  ;  it  addresses 
itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the  people,  and  binds  on  their 
consciences  the  obligations  of  subjection  and  obedience.  Subjects  are 
taught  to  be  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  higher  powers ;  to  pray 
for  them;  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king;  to  give  unto  Cessar  the 
things  which  are  CiBsar^s ;  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  HONOUR  TO  WHOM 
honour;  and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws  require 
it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  conscience-sake, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (Matt  xxiL  21.;  Rom.  xiii. 
1,  2.  5,  6,  7. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. ;  Tit.  iii.  1. ;  1  Pet  iL  13—15.)  Are 
not  these  injunctions  highly  reasonable,  and  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  nature  and  state  of  things  ?  If  the  members  of  a  community 
refuse  to  honour  and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to 
government,  to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — 
and  all  this^  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience-sake, — 
it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist  an  ordinance 
of  God,  an  ordinance  that  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de* 
eervedly  receive  to  themselves  condemnation."  * 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  civil  go* 
vernment ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and  such  its  specific 
declarations  on  the  subject  In  every  domestic  relation  it  also  lays 
down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the  duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants 
and  masters,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus,  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  to 
obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect,  fidelity,  and  di« 
ligence,  not  purloining,  not  answering  again,  with  good  will  doing 
service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ;  knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  that  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  These  things,  when  really  believed  and 
duly  considered,  will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engage  them 
to  a  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  custom, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  masters  are  required 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  forbearing 
threatenings,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  and 
that  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 9. ;  CoL 

>  RonL  xiii.  1.  3,  4.;  1  Pet.  il  14. 

•  Bogue  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  221 — 224.  There  is  an 
admirable  disconrae  on  **  Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers  **  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons, 
princi|Milljr  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  Christian  Morality,  pp.  237 — 258. 
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ill.  22—25.,  iv.  1. ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2. ;  Tit  ii.  2.  9, 10, 11.^  The  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22—33. ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19.;  Tit.  ii. 
4,  5. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7. ;  Eph.  vi.  1--4. ;  CoL  iii.  20,  21. ;  1  Tim.  v.  4—8.) 
In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  elder  and  younger,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to  a  proper  conduct  towards  one 
another ;  and  rules  are  given  which  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment 
of  equals  among  themselves,  that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  endea- 
vouring as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  (Rom.  xii« 
10.  12.  18.;  1  Cor.  x.  32.;  Phil.  ii.  3. ;  I  Pet.  ii.  17.,  iii.  8.,  v.  5.) 
In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity, 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  frequently  described  in  the  sacred 
writings,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  God  himself;  which,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must 
come  with  greater  force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institu- 
tions of  human  legislators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and 
moralists. 

3.  The  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scripture  precepts  with  respect  to  the  moral  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind  in  a  civil  and  social  state.  With  respect  to  that 
part  of  our  duty  which  relates  more  immediately  to  ourselves,  to  the 
GOVERNING  OF  ouB  AFFECTIONS,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the 
due  regulation  and  improvement  of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is 
peculiarly  excellent.  While  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above 
remarked,  it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering ;  and  recommends,  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  that 
friendly  temper  and  universal  benevolence,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26, 
27.  31,  32.;  CoL  iii.  12—14.;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  6.)  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities  which  had  made  so 
monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  countenanced  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages  of  antiquity.'  Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which 
among  the  ancient  heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if 
a  fault  at  all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the  cherish- 
ing and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. ;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3, 4,  5.  7. ;  1  Cor. 
\i.  13—20. ;  Matt  v.  27,  28. 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature.  (Luke  xxi.  34. ; 
Gal.  V.  19.  21.;  Eph.  v.  6.;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  Gospel  enforces  chastity,  purity, 
and  temperance,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  superstitious  extremes.     Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 

'  See  pp.  IS,  14.  niprcL 
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Btituted  fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  morality ;  nor,  under 
pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  they  forbidden  and  condemned 
marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes  then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false 
refinement  have  since  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  that 
marriage  is  honourable  in  alL  (1  Cor.  vii.  9. ;  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And 
though  all  intemperance  and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we 
are  required  to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  yet  we  are  allowed 
the  moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused^  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  (1 
Tim,  iv.  3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is,  that 
particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  inunoderate  passion  for 
worldly  riches,  the  •  precariousness  of  which  is  illustrated,  together 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a  predominant  love  of  worldly  wealth  with 
the  love  of  God  and  with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  ana  to  regard  them  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards,  and  for 
which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed  to  employ  them, 
not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  opportunities  of  doing  good,  of 
honouring  God,  and  being  useful  to  mankind.  (Matt.  vi.  24. ;  Mark 
X.  24. ;  Luke  xii.  15—21. ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. ;  Luke  xvL  9,  10. ;  1 
Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.)  Many  passages 
in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to  correct  and  subdue  it  in  all 
its  various  branches  and  appearances,  whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate 
ambition  which  puts  men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or 
an  eager  thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptous,  haughty  arrogance,  and  a 
high  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness,  and  a  contempt 
of  others ;  never  was  an  amiable  humility  recommended  and  enforced 
in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the 
most  perfect  and  lovely  pattern  of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6 — 12. ;  Mark  ix.  33 — 35.;  Luke  xviii.  9 — 14.;  John  v.  44. ; 
Matt  xi.  29. ;  John  xiil  12—17. ;  Phil.  ii.  3—7. ;  1  Pet  v.  5.)  And 
as  nothing  tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than 
anxious  cares  or  excessive  sorrows  and  desponding  fears,  the  Gospel 
provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these ;  not  by  repre- 
senting worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils  at  all,  or  prescribing 
an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing  the  natural  affections  and  pas- 
sions, but  by  keeping  them  within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are 
there  such  powerful  considerations  for  supporting  us  under  afflictions 
and  adversities  with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes, 
and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  support  us  under  them,  and 
overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and  that  if  duly  improved  they 
shall  issue  in  a  complete,  everlasting  felicity.  (Matt.  v.  4. ;  Rom.  v. 
4,  6.,  viii.  18.  28. ;   2  Cor.  iv.  17. ;  Heb.  xii.  5—12.)     Nothing  can 
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possibly  be  better  fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares 
and  solicitudes,  and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  (Matt.  vi.  25—34. ;  Luke  xii.  22—31. ;  Phil.  iv.  6.  11, 12. ; 
1  Tim.  vl  6.  8. ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. ;  1  Pet  v.  7.)  But  though  we  are 
directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheerful  and  steady  depend* 
ence  upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to 
neglect  the  use  of  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is 
urged  as  our  duty  not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves 
with  diligence  in  the  work  of  our  several  callings  and  employments, 
that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives  are  represented  as  walking  disor- 
derly ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat  (Bom.  xii.  11.;  Eph.  iv.  28.;  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12.;  2 
Thess.  iiu  10 — 12.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  precepts  and 
instructions  of  Christ  are  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly 
divine  fortitude,  and  to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who 
can  only  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do), 
or  of  any  worldly  eiols  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from  en- 
couraging a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness ;  he  airects  his  disciples  not 
needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  but  to  take  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  avoiding  the  rage  and  malice  of  their  persecutors  (Matt, 
vii.  6.,  X.  16.  23.);  but  when  this  could  not  be  done  without  betray- 
ing the  cause  of  God,  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert 
a  noble  fortitude,  and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  con- 
stancy and  even  with  joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and  that 
great  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt  v.  10 — 12. ;  Luke  xii. 
4,  5. ;  1  Pet  iil  14.,  iv.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  frequently 
urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  our  minds  furnished 
with  divine  and  useful  knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  ther6  re- 
quired is  not  merely  of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science 
falsely  so  called,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make  a 
progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavour  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  discern  the  things  which 
are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect will  of  God.  (John  xviL  3. ;  PhiL  i.  9,  10. ;  Bom.  xii.  2. ;  Eph. 
V.  17.;  CoL  i.  9,  10.;  1  Thess.  v.  21, ;  Tit  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  that  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue ;  for  which  purpose  we  must  live 
and  walk  by  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for^  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  And  as  future  life  and  immortality  are 
now  brought  into  the  most  dear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to 
carry  our  desires  and  views  bevond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and  place  our 
choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7. ;  Col.  iiL  1,  2. ;  Heb.  xiii.  14.) 
Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  under  the  noble  image 
of  a  conversation  with  heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Father,  and 
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with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards  the 
perfection  of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness  and 
purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven,  (PhiL  iii,  20. ;  1  John  L  3. ;  PhiL  iiL  12—14.)  To  aU 
which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  re- 
Ugion  of  J  esus,  that  while  it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  excellence,  it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weaknesses  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  ourselves. 
In  the  Gospel  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our  own  righteousness 
and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  instructed  to  place  our  whole 
dependence  upon  the  grace  of  Gt)d  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving 
him  the  glory  of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  perrorm.' 

4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  Morality,  the 
holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  especial  consi- 
deration, and  is  a  probf  that  the  religion  which  inculcates  it  came 
from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly  at  the  heart  It  never  goes 
about  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a 
stranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming 
their  dispositions.  It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against  every  evil  disposition  in 
the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the  most  odious  sms,  such  as 
disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks 
with  abhorrence.  It  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named 
among  Christians.  But  this  is  not  alL  It  descends  into  the  heart : 
it  puts  forth  !ts  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness,  which, 
springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the  life.  Many  prin- 
ciples which  the  world  approves,  and  on  many  occasions  considers  to 
be  harmless,  —  as  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for 
pleasure,  pride,  envy,  revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and  a  disposition 
to  filthy  jesting,  —  the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form  and  degree. 
It  forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  tiiought ;  it  prohibits  the 
adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  murder  of  the  heart ;  and  commands  the 
desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither  the  hands,  the  tongue, 
the  head,  nor  the  heart  must  be  guilty  of  one  iniquity.  However  the 
world  may  applaud  the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in 
another,  the  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady  pursuit  of  revenge 
for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rude  and 
ignoble  vulgar, — Christianity  condemns  them  all,  and  enjoins  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify  them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be 
spared,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  neces- 
sary as  a  right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not 
press  men  to  consider  what  their  fellow-men  may  think  of  them,  or 
how  it  will  afiect  their  temporal  interest ;  but  what  is  right,  and  what 
is  necessary  to  their  well-being.     '*  If  you  comply  with  its  precepts 

•    *  Leland'fl  Adrantage  «nd  KecoBsitjr  of  the  Oirbtian  neYdation,  toL  il  pp.  209—219. 
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you  mu0t  be,  and  not  merely  seem  to  he.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  re- 
quired ;  and  all  the  di£Eerent  prescribed  forms  of  worship  and  obedi- 
ence are  but  so  many  Taried  expressions  or  modifications  of  it"* 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
opposers  of  revelation  ?  No.  Their  morality,  we  have  seen,  has  no 
standard;  and  their  code  of  morals  is,  in  fact,  subyersive  of  all 
morality.^  Their  deity  seems  to  take  no  cognisance  of  the  heart. 
According  to  them,  **  there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  the  intention." 
Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  man.  It  allows 
the  utmost  scope  for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into 
execution  to  the  injury  of  society ;  and,  according  to  their  code  (as 
recently  promulgated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  who  for  some 
politicid  reason  may  become  obnoxious,  is  a  laudable  act;  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  unlawful  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion 
of  the  **  plainest  dictates  of  nature ; "  and  decayed  old  age  is  not 
worth  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it  1 1 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Gt)spel  inculcates  we  purest  worship 
of  God,  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  but  amid 
all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which  have  been  contrived  by 
modem  opposers  of  revelation,  they  are  unanimous  in  excluding  the 
Divine  Being  from  their  systems  of  ethics,  thus  evincing  that  they 
are  deists  in  theorv,  pagans  in  inclination,  and  atheists  in  practice. 

'*  The  words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  hve.  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  for  an  example,  and  read  it  carefully : 
let  him  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings 
of  deists  that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No :  virtue 
itself  is  no  longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when 
they  a£Pect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand  of 
death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty, 
and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  formality."' 

5.  The  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Grospel  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us. 
While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their  precepts  to  their  respective 
pupils,  they  disr^arded  the  multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction 
no  provision  was  made ;  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts 
were,  still  they  were  destitute  of  sufiScient  weight  and  authority  to 
enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  conduct  was 
directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all 
men.  Simplicity  and  plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's 
discourses ;  and  iq>pear  not  only  in  the  language  he  emnloyed,  but 
also  in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enforced  or  recom- 
mended his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

>  Bogne's  Eimj  on  the  Divine  Anthority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  74.    Faller^n  Gos- 
pel its  own  Witness,  p.  97. 

*  See  pp.  2S,  29.  n^vnt 

*  Fntter's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  42. 
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Of  the  Bimplicity  and  plainness  of  language  which  pervades  the; 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and  definite  instruction 
in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete  model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 
In  that  discourse  no  article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either  doubt- 
ful or  ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition  to  the 
things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither  tiie  terms  of  the 
law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had  ever  expressly  recognised. 
He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  as  much  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  con- 
duct ;  and  opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality 
to  all  the  loose  and  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  incompetent 
instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  conmiand- 
ments  of  men.  The  some  plainness  of  language  characterises  all  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the 
apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  instructions ;  all  of  which 
were  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at 
large.  This  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  The  city 
set  on  a  hill,  —  the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  the  candle  which  is  not  to  be  set 
under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  —  the  vine  and  the  branches,  — 
the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  —  are  instances  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural  but  forcible ;  every  where 
offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiiul ;  familiar,  but  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  dignity;  and  always  attended  with  this  high 
recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every 
situation  of  life. 

The  same  plainness  and  simplidty  of  manner  are  also  evinced  in 
the  parables  delivered  by  Christ.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been 
communicated  in  allegorical  discourses  generally  resembling  these; 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  no  instructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily 
as  Christ.  The  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity ;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always  just  and  impres- 
sive, commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently  sublime,  and  in  several 
instances  eminently  pathetic  The  meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable, 
instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it ;  and,  instead  of  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed 
many  of  their  important  instructions,  we  shall  on  the  one  hand  see 
this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and 
on  the  other  shall  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this 
respecti  he  taught  mankind.^ 

»  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  iL  p.  280.  The  three  discourses  in  that  volomo 
on  the  chaivcter  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  ori^nality  of 
thought  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.    Many  beautiful  Ob- 
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While  pride  and  yanity  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers^  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost 
bddness  and  integrity.  While  he  exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine, 
and  hypocrisy  in  practice,  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such 
clearness  of  eyidence  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  them- 
selyes  often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  tiie  yery 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, feU  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can  giye  pam  to  a  mind 
of  the  most  finished  refinement  and  yirtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, has  been  uttered  that  can  awaken  one  improper  diought,  or 
allure  in  the  least  degree  to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  they  were  in- 
culcated, imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree  of  authority  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  adversaries  the  confession,  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  (John  yii«  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he  uni- 
formly displayed  towards  his  disciples  the  utmost  kindness,  gentie- 
ness,  and  patience;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities, 
often  reiterating  the  same  instructions,  removing  their  prejudices^  and 
giving  fall  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  morality  of  the  OospeL  To  the  character  of  almost  every  other 
teacher  of  morals  some  stain  or  defect  attaches ;  but  he  is  charged 
with  no  vice  either  by  friends  or  enemies.^ 

In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces  of  devotion, 
humility,  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  prudence :  which  qualities 
are  to  be  coUectea  from  incidental  circumstances,  as  the  terms  are 
themselves  never  used  concerning  Christ  in  tiie  Gospels,  nor  is  any 
formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  liew  Testament. 

■ervatioDs  oa  the  character  and  manner  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Con- 
siderations on  the  Theor/  of  Religion,  pp.  339 — 864.  Sto.  London,  1880;  and  also  in 
Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  FlresomptiTe  Evidences,  pp.  388—684.  Bee  also  Bp.  New- 
ton's Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Jesus  Christ  rWorks,  toI.  ir.  pp.  S6 — 104.);  Arch- 
bishop Newcome's  Obsenrations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Dirine  Instructor,  and  on 
the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4to.  or  Svo. ;  and  especially  Bp.  Sumner's  work, 
intitled  «"  The  Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  practically  considered."  Sto.  London,  1834. 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong  ai^umcnt  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  —  How  cttne  it  to  pass,  that  he  first  betrayed  his  SuMter,  and  then  was  so 
stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  haoff  ing  himseUT  How  came  he  thus 
to  own  himself  guilty  of  Uie  rilest  sin,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
world,  by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor  ?  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he  professed  to 
be,  he  deserred  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means  of  bringing  upon  him. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad  design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the 
case,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  had  even 
been  intrusted  with  the  beg  (which  shows  that  he  was  not  tr^ited  with  any  reserve),  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life;  and  if  he  had  known  of  any 
blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  oaght  to  have  told  it,  and  would  have  told  it :  — 
duty  to  God,  to  his  own  chancter  and  to  the  world,  obliged  him  to  it;  but  his  silence  in 
this  respect  bears  the  most  decisive  testimouy  to  Christ's  Innocence ;  Judas's  death  and 
perdition  prove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology, 
pp.  370^879.  and  also  the  Rev.  John  Bonar's  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Con- 
dnct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1750,  or  13ma  1833,  for  a  clear  and  masterly 
view  of  the  testimony  of  Judas,  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of 
the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
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*^  ThuB,  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mmd  in  his  frequent  retirement 
to  solitary  prayer  (Matt  xiv.  23.,  Luke  ix.  28.,  Matt.  xxvi.  36.);  in 
his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.,  Mark  yiii.  7.,  John  yL 
23.9  Luke  zxii.  17.) ;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations 
of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  (Matt«  vi.  26 — 28.);  in  his 
earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but 
solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xL 
41.);  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47.);  his  humitity,  in  his 
constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix.  33.);  the 
benignity  and  afiectionateness  of  his  temper,  in  his  kindness  to  cUldren 
TMark  x.  16.);  in  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country 
(Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xL  35.) ;  in 
his  noticing  of  the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.) ;  in  his  parables  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could 
have  been  the  author.  The  mildness  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  dis- 
covered in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Sama- 
ritan village  (Luke  ix.  55.) ;  in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate  (John 
xix.  11.);  in  his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffer- 
ing (Luke  xxiii.  34.),  which,  though  it  has  been  since  very  properly 
and  frequently  imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His  prudence 
is  discerned,  where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying 
occasions,  and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  0(  these,  the  following 
are  examples :  —  His  withdrawing,  in  various  instances,  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  tumult  (Matt  xiv.  22.,  Luke  v.  15,  16.,  John  v.  13.,  vi. 
15.),  and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew 
(xii.  19.),  of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness ;  his  declining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country, 
which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.),  and  in  his  repulse  of 
the  application  which  was  made  to  him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about 
a  disputed  inheritance.  (Luke  xiL  14.)  His  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should 
seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  19.);  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren  (Matt  xxii.  28.);  and,  more 
especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explana- 
tion of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted  in  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  them,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties 
into  which  they  were  insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  himJ*^  (Matt. 
xxi.  23.  et  seq.) 

We  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  following  eulogies  on  it  and  on  him,  from  the  pens  of  two 
celebrated  unbelievers  of  the  last  century,  —  the  avowed  deist  Chubb, 
and  the  eminently  talented  but  profligate  Rousseau,  in  whose  bosom 
was  deeply  implanted  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  truth  which  nei- 

>  Palej*!  Evidences,  toL  L  pp.  74—76.  Fall  and  excellent  illostrstions  of  the  character 
of  Jegos  Christ  are  giren  in  Dr.  Alexander's  *<  Christ  and  Christianity  "  (Edinborgh, 
1854),  and  m  Mr.  Young's  treatise,  **  The  Christ  of  History."  (London,  1855.) 
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ther  the  blighting  frosts  of  scepticism  nor  the  poisonous  influences  of 
a  dissolute  life  could  utterly  extinguish. 

*^  In  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Chubb,  **  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just,  honest, 
upright,  and  sincere ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious  and  bene- 
volent temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to 
any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no  guile ;  who  went  about  doin^  good 
not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases 
among  the  people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  what  excel- 
lent creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  influence  and  power  of 
that  Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them."^ 

'*  I  will  confess  to  you,"  says  Rousseau,  '^  that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiratbn,  as  the  purity  of  the  Grospel 
has  its  influence  on  my  heart  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers, 
with  all  their  pomp  of  diction :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they, 
compared  with  the  Scripture  I  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man?  Is  it  pos* 
sible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it  contuns,  should  be 
himself  a  mere  man?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  an  en- 
thusiast or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners  I  What  an  afiecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery  I  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxins  I  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies  I  How  great  the  command  over 
his  passipns  1  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so 
live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation?  When 
Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt, 
yet  meriting  the  bluest  rewaras  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  ail  the 
Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

**  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare(Sociates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  I  What  an  infi- 
nite disproportion  is  there  between  them  I  Socrates,  dying  without 
pain  or  ignominy,  easilv  supported  his  character  to  the  last;  and  if  his 
death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been 
doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  vun  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice ;  he  had  only  to  say, 
therefore,  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  pre- 
cept Aristides  mid  been  just  before  Socrates  defined  justice. 
Leonidas  had  given  up  his  life  for  his  countiy  before  Socrates  de- 
clared patriotism  to  be  a  duty.  The  Spartans  were  a  sober  people 
before  Socrates  recommended  sobriety :  before  he  had  evea  defined 
virtue,  Greece  abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  where  could  Jesus 
learn,  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of 
which  he  onfy  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  ?  The  greatest 
wisdom  was  made  biown  amongst  the  most  bigoted  fanaticism;  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtues  did  honour  to  the  vilest 
people  upon  earth.     The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising 

I  Ghttbb*8  Tnie  Gospel  of  Jems  Christ,  sect.  S.  pp.  59,  5S. 
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with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished  for; 
that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonising  pains,  abused,  in- 
sulted, and  accused  hj  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could 
be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the 
weeping  executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of 
excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes  I  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  his- 
tory a  mere  fiction  ?  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of 
fiction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty  without  obviating  it : 
it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons  should  a^ree  to 
write  such  a  history  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of 
it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers 
to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth 
are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  character  than  the  hero."^ 

What  a  mind  I  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  and  so  just  I  The 
divinity  of  the  New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam  1  But 
what  a  heart  to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  blind  so  fine 
an  understanding,  and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  /  cannot 
believe  the  Gospel  I  The  infidelity  of  this  man,  however,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for.  He  would  not  believe  that  Gospel  which  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  impurity  and  injustice,  both  in 
thought  and  in  act;  he  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
his  deeds  were  evil  His  whole  life,  as  he  unblushingly  avowed 
in  his  *^  Confessions,"  was  one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and 
profligacy. 

IV.  SuFEBiOBirr  op  the  motives  to  duty  presented  by  the 
GospeL 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may  be 
in  itself,  it  wiU,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  authority, 
and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage. 
For  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  of 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade, but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over  mankind ;  nor  as 
the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legislators,  armed  with  civil  au- 
thority, who  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  heart  or  of  men^s  disposi- 
tions, and  who  have  nothing  further  in  view  than  the  external  order 
and  welfare  of  society,  and  frequently  make  tlie  rules  of  morality 
give  way  to  their  political  interests.  But  they  are  urged  upon  us  as 
the  commands  of  God  himself,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  whom  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of  the  inward  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  is 

>  Boi\ssean,  Emile^  li?re  iv.  torn.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  Francfort.  [Gendve.J  1762. 
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nofc  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  things, — that  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  amongst  phi- 
losopherSy  —  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  which  would  open  a  wide 
gate  to  every  immorality,  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the 
basis  of  the  whole  morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  de- 
dicating ourselves  to  God,  among  other  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonabk  service  which  we  owe  to  him  (Kom. 
xii.  ].);  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  it  is 
riffht  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  (Acts  iv.  19.)  It  is  indeed  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from 
gratitude  and  submission  to  him;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that -they 
who  transgress  them  are  worthy  of  death.'  The  apostles  also  fre- 
quently display,  in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamy  of  persons 
addicting  themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that  mo- 
desty and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and  well 
regulated.  The  night  is  far  spent^  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  toorks  of  darkness ,  and  let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying,  (Bom.  xiii.  12,  13.)  Whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things,  (PhiL  iv.  8.) 

2.  But  the  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  tiiemselves  to  the 
general  motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency ;  they  lay  it  down  as  a 
special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians  that  they  ought  to  live  suitably 
to  the  singular  fiivours  conferred  on  them  by  tiie  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  Since  he  has  vouchsafed  to  obH  them  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they 
ought  to  lead  a  more  holy  life  than  those  who  have  not  yet  received 
the  same  knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  ^ve  them 
the  titie  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they  ought  to  bear  his 
image,  and  show  forth  his  virtues,*  Be  ye  therefore,  says  Paul,  tmt- 
tators  of  God,  as  dear  children,  (Eph.  v.  1.)  Since  God  has  pur- 
chased us  anew  by  the  blessing  of  redemption,  we  ought  to  be  doubly 
consecrated  to  him, — first,  as  our  Creator,  and,  secondly,  as  our  Be- 
deemer.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit  which  are  God's.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  God,  having 
raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turning  every  one  of  you 
from  his  iniquities,  (Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his  coming, 
and  the  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  our  favour. 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works,  (Tit. 
ii.  14.)  Because  God  for  Chris  fs  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another. 
(Eph.  iv.  32.)  Since  God  has  so  loved  us  as  to  send  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him,  therefore  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another,  (1  John  vi.  9.  11.)     And  because  Godmaketh 

»  See  particularly  Rom,  rui.  12.  and  I  32.  M  Pet.  ii.  0.  marginal  rendering. 
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his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust^  therefore  we  are  to  love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our 
friends.  (Matt  ▼•  44,  45.)  Motives  to  obedience  drawn  from  love 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  best  principles  of  our  nature ;  and  never 
was  there  such  a  display  of  the  wonderful  love  of  Grod  to  mankind, 
as  in  the  method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Where  this  mystery  of  godliness  is  heartily  received,  with  a  true  and 
lively  Jaithf  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  engage  and  draw  us  to  a 
holy  and  dutiful  obedience ;  smce  it  is  everywhere  inculcated  in  the 
Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and 
of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  us,  is  to  oblige  us  to 
die  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  to  live  unto  righteousness. 

3.  .Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  ia 
drawn  from  the  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sacred 
life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own  holy  laws  apd 
precepts.  '*  Examples  teach  where  precepts  faiL"  And  what  ex- 
amine is  there  so  proper  and  engaging  as  tiie  Son  of  Ood  in  hunum 
flesn,  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the 
divine  p^ections  are  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them 
as  can  be  imitated  by  feeble  man  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
imitation  ?  In  him  we  may  behold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal 
holiness  and  q;)otless  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  of  Grod,  the  most 
wonderful  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  the  greatest 
sufferings,  the  most  admirable  humility,  meekness,  and  condescension, 
and  of  every  amiable  virtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread 
in  his  illustrious  footst^>s?  Learn  of  me,  says  Christ,  ybr  I  am  meek 
and  iirtoly  in  luart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls,  (Matt.  xi.  29.) 
Walk  in  love,  urges  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  education;  for  Christ  pleased  not  himself  (Bom.  xv. 
2,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in  hwU^ 
ness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves*  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things  ;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others,  aim  at  pr(»noting  those  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  iL  3 — 5.)  As  he  tliat  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  says  Peter,  so  be  ye  holy  in  'all  manner  of  conversation. 
(1  Pet  I  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty  which  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God.  Thus,  mwistrates 
are  to  be  obeyed,  nor  only  for  wrath,  but  for  coiuctimoe-^MzAtf,  oecause 
they  are  the  ordinance  of  God  (Rom.  xiiL  2.  5.);  and  they  must  also 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  people,  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
as  the  ministers  of  God  to  them  for  good*  (Kom.  xiiL  4.)  Husbands 
and  wives  are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because  they  are 
joined  together  and  made  one  by  God,  who  at  the  beginning  made  them 
the  male  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  4.  6.),  and  by  whom  whoremon* 
gers  and  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Heb.  xiii.  4.)  Servants  are  com- 
manded to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in  singleness  if  heart,  fearing 
God,  tilth  good  will  doing  service  cls  unto  the  Lord^  and  not  unto  men; 
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and  masters  to  be  just  and  merciful  to  their  servants^  as  knowing  that 
they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
(Eph.  vi.  6—7.  9.;  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  general.  Whatsoever  we  doy 
the  Qospel  enjoins  us  to  c/o  it  heartily  as  ufUo  the  Lord,  and  tiot  unto 
men  (CoL  iii.  23.);  and  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  do  all  to  the 
ghry  of  God.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profession  fur- 
nishes another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.  Immoralities  of  all 
kinds  are  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suffering;  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  (Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  They  are  tp 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  has  ecUled  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory 
(1  Thess.  ii.  12.),  and  as  children  of  the  light.  (Eph.  v.  8.)  Their 
conversation  must  be  only  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (Phil.  i.  27.) 
They  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  (Tit.  ii. 
10.) ;  and  take  care  iliat  the  name,  or  word,  of  God  be  not  blasphemed, 
or  evil  spoken  of,  through  them.  (I  Tim.  vi.  1. ;  Tit  ii.  5.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  assurance  of  par- 
don, which  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  who  truly  repent,  and  unfrignedly 
believe  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  commandmenta,  are  a  further 
most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and  frail  creatures,  to  encourage  and 
support  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom 
of  God,  than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon,  as  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found  means  to  afford 
unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same  time  abimdantly  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  laws  and  his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are  provided 
for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation  of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge  who  has  a  due 
sense  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
state,  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed. 
We  are  not  left  to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most 
express  promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  God  will 
send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and  to  strengthen 
and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if,  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply  to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and 
endeavours  on  our  own  parts.  (John  xiv.  16.;  1  Cor.  ii.  13.,  iii.  16.; 
Luke  xL  13.;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.;  Heb.  iv.  16.)  For  those  divine  in- 
fluences and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as  to  render  our 
own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate  our  endeavours. 
It  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  of  his  good  pleasure ;  therefore  we  are  ex- 
horted to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12., 
13.)  The  effect  of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the 
primitive  times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever  brought  to  repentance.  And 
even  in  tliese  days,  when  infidelity  and  profligacy  abound,  there  a»e 
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more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever  were  found  in  the  best  ages  of 
the  heathen  world. 

8.  Onr  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  conversation,  or  citizen- 
ship, is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.);  and  because  we  are  only  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  we  must  abstain  from  fleshly  huts  which  tear 
against  the  peace,  the  purity,  and. dignity  of  the  souL  (1  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
We  are  moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here,  and 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.,  xiii.  14.)  ; 
that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too  solicitous 
about  the  thmgs  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our  heavenly  country  in 
view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern  to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthy  of  God  to  make  known 
by  express  revelation :  for  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  the  practice  of  virtue  established  upon  a  sure  foundation;  men  have 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them 
to  conquer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even  death 
itself.  Paul  concludes  a  laige  catalogue  of  flagrant  sins  with  this  just 
but  terrible  sentence :  —  Of  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  1  have  also  told 
you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Ood*  (Gal.  v.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  Christian  humility,  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3.);  of  meekness,  because  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.);  of  mercifulness,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
mercy  (Matt  v.  7.^;  of  temperance,  as  necessary  in  order  to  run  our 
Christian  race  witn  success  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Heo.  xii.  L);  of  purity, 
as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  seeing  of  God  (Matt  v.  8.) ;  and  of 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  Ught  af" 
fliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  er- 
ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look,  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  because  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
ETEKNAL.  (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.)* 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  tiie  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.^  All  the 
charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace,  mercy,  and  love,  are  here  repre- 

'  Bp.  Gibaon*8  Pastoral  Letters*  Lett  2.  (in  Bp.  Bandolph's  Enchiridioo*  rol  L  v. 
pp.  174—179.) 

'  The  reader,  who  Is  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  intestigation  of  Chiistian  moralit3r, 
will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  BIr.  Oisbome's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  disconrse,  intitled  **  The  Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  religious  and 
moral  Dutj,**  in  the  first  volume  of  Ba  Mant*s  Sermons,  which  in  many  topics  coincides 
with  Mr.  Gisbome's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christian  temper  are 
well  pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in»two  volumes  of  discourses  on  that  subject,  which  (though 
rather  prolix)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  reprinted.  See  also  Dr.  Leifcbild's  Lectures 
on  the  Christian  Temper  (London,  1822,  8\ro.),  and  especially  Dr.  Morison's  Lectures  on 
the  lieciprocal  Obligations  of  Life  (London,  1822,  12mo.),  and  Mr.  Hoare's  Sermons 
on  the  Christian  Character.  (London,  1821,  8vo.)  The  Christian  Morals,  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writmgs  of  St.  Paul,  and  Moral  Sketches,  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  likewise 
illustrate  the  leading  topics  of  Christian  morality  with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Beligion  con- 
tains a  digest  of  Scripture  morality,  expressed  in  the  very  wordB  of  the  sacivd  writings. 
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86nted  to  our  view,  in  tenns  the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engaging 
that  can  poesibly  be  conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the 
world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while  it 
perceives  numberless  faults  in  those  of  the  philosopners  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is  a  question 
of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to  account  m  a  ra- 
tional way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists 
and  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  ipiike  as  they  were  mooed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit 


§  4.  On  the  Objectio9is  of  Unbelievers  to  the  Doctrines  and  Morality  of 

the  Bible. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  that  there 
never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thine^  however  excellent  in  itself, 
which  has  not  b§en  the  subject  of  cavu,  censure,  or  reproach.  This 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures  in  particular,  which  have  been 
arraigned  by  the  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity, fraud,  and  immorality.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief —  such 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. — are  mysterious 
and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mastery  begins  religion  ends; 
that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
at  present  entertained  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  th6 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable;  that  it  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  priestcraft^ and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men ;  and  that  Christianity  debars  its  professors  from 
all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a  full 
and  implicit  assent  wiwout  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  to  build  that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard 
upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  extant  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  inculcates  intolerance 
and  persecution.  Such  are  the  prindpal  objections  which  have,  at  va^ 
rious  times,  been  made  against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Bible :  the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  .a  sufficient 
answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and  statements  already 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the  foregoing 
section:  but  as  these  objections  have  been  re-asserted  and  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  novelty,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary  (though 
most  of  them  have  long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct 
consideration.  ^ 

>  **  Pertnew  ipd  ipomice  mkj  ask  a  qncstioii  in  three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learn* 
ing  and  ingennit/  thirty  pages  to  answer;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  same  qnestion  shall 
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L  Objection  1.  —  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines,  which  the  Scrips 
tures  propound  to  our  belief  are  mysterious  and  contrary  to  reason ; 
and  where  mystery  beyins,  religion  ends. 

Ajiswtm. — This  assertion  is  erroneous,  for  nothii^  is  so  mTsterions  as  the  eter* 
nitj  and  self*existenoe  of  God;  yet,  to  believe  that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  o€ 
all  religion.  Above  our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deitj  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is  ?  A  duration  without  beginning,  or  succession 
of  parts  or  time  I  Who  can  so  much  as  imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being, 
neither  made  by  itself  nor  by  any  other  ?  Of  onmipresence,  of  omniscience,  and 
of  immensity  I  How,  indeed,  can  9^  finite  capacity,  like  ours,  comprehend  an  Imfinite 
Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ?  Vain  mortal ! 
dost  thou  presume  to  scrutinise  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of 
the  incomprehensible  God?  Canst  thou^  by  searching^  find  out  Oodf  CanHthtm 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfeetUmf  It  U  high  as  heaven^  what  canst  thou  do  f 
Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  Aou  know  f  He  hMeOi  hack  the  face  of  his  throne^  and 
spreadStk  his  doud  upon  it  How  litUe  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  I  The  thunder  of 
his  power  who  can  understand  f  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  itt,  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it  But  thouffh  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above  our 
limited  reason  to  comprdbend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  because  the  wisdom, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  are  observable  in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  every  part  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the 
providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the  whole,  are  all  so  many 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause ;  and  reason  assurer  us  that  no  effect 
can  exist  without  a  cause. 

But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries ;  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every  thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries. 
Who  can  tell,  why,  of  two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree, 
and  the  other  a  small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  oriffin  of  so  large  a  body  should  be 
contained  in  so  narrow  a  space  ?  The  growth  of  the  meanest  plant,  the  structure 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
Bodies  act  on  each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  some 
of  their  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these  effects,  and  the  mathema- 
tician calculates  them.  But  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  causes  of  these  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  an  infinite  number 
of  motions  in  nature ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  al89 
with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  certain  bodies :  on  these  law^ 
the  mathematician  erects  theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  parUcles  of  air  or 
light,  as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  philosopher  nor  the 
mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  motion.  We  know 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elements  or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there 
are  different  orders  of  elements ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reasoning,  that 
from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  elements,  result  the  various 
compounds  of  which  the  chemical  nomenclatures  furnish  us  wiUi  a  long  catalogue ; 
but  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  those  elements,  or  concerning 
their  arrangement  or  combinadons  ?  —  Nothing  at  all.^ 

If,  from  the  general  works  of  nature  we  ascend  to  the  consideration  of  animated 
creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we  shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 

aathority  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  answered.  But  he 
is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point  His  repetition  of  already  refuted  arguments  seems 
to  be  a  deisticu  privilege,  fWnn  which  few  of  them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to 
be  found  among  them,  which  evidently  shows  that  they  write  not  to  discover  truth  but  to 
sprmd  infection;  which  old  poison  re-administered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will  be 
struck  deeper  into  the  constitution  by  repeating  the  same  dose.  Besides,  new  writers 
will  have  new  readers.  The  book  may  feU  into  hands  untainted  befons  or  the  already 
infected  may  swallow  it  more  groedily  in  a  new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with 
it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish  it  in  another."  (Yonng^s  Centaur  not  fabulous.  Letter  on 
Infidelity.) 

'  See  numerous  additional  instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  woUd  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnefs  Paling^n^sie  Fhilosophique  (Oeuvres,  torn.  vii. 
pp.  329 — 370.  4ta  edit.);  and  on  the  subject  of  mysteries  in  religion,  in  general,  the 
reader  will  flad  a  valuable  dissertation  of  Bp.  Newton's,  in  the  fourth  vomme  of  his 
Works.    Diss.  35.  pp.  2S0— 233. 
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understand  tlie  combination  of  instinct  with  bmte  forms.  We  cannot  tdl  how  our 
bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  thej  are  nourished.  Who  can  tell  why  the 
ofispring  resemble  their  parents ;  or  whj  part  resemble  one,  and  part  the  other  P 
Or  whj,  as  often  happensi  resemblances  are  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  third 

feneration,  while  the  mtermediate  presents  no  traces  of  it  ?  How  man  j  philosophers  * 
aye  theorised  in  yain  on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  con- 
yeyed  to  the  sensoriuro,  and  on  the  way  in  which  tnej  produce  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions 1  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain  operates  in  tnese  instances  is  as  much  a 
mjsterj  now  as  it  was  in  the  dajs  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  explain  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the  body ;  and  jet, 
that  such  a  union  does  exist,  we  are  conyinced  by  daily  experience.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  we  are  more  intimately  conscious  than  htunan  liberty  and  free 
agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  goyemment  and 
morabty ;  and  jret,  if  we  consider  it  metaphysically,  no  subject  ts  attended  with 
greater  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  haye 
acknowledged.  Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourseWes,  it  is  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Self-existing,  Eternal,  and 
Infinite  6oa. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselyes  we  ascend  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science,  eyen  to  the  science  of  demonstration  itself —  the  mathematics  — 
we  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts 
in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  aboye  our  reason,  but 
which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  eyer  yenture  to  dispute.  For  instance,  though 
we  acquire  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a 
point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet 
we  shall  find  ourselyes  at  a  loss  to  comnrehend  the  perpetual  approximation  of  lines 
which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  or  inoommensurables,  ana  of  an  infinity  of  in- 
finities each  infinitely  less,  not  only  in  an^  infinite  quantity,  but  than  eacn  other. 
Yet,  all  these  are  maUen  offoBBl;  m>m  which  oonnderation  we  are  led  to  infer,  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  be- 
cause it  is  mjTsterious.  Henoe,  before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concern- 
ing the  incomprehensible  doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  we  must 
renounce  the  name  of  philosopihers,  and  reiect  the  system  of  nature ;  for  the  book 
of  nature  has  its  incomprehensiblest  as  well  as  the  book  of  reyelation.  The  former, 
not  eyen  the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  explore ;  the  latter,  not  eyen  an  angeFs. 
Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  mto  them ;  both  are  lost  in  depths  un- 
fathomaUe ;  boUi  desist,  belieye,  loye,  wonder,  and  adore  I 

Indeed,  **  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  appearing  suspicious 
that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  will  rather  to  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  its  dirine  origin.  If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  we  knew  before,  or  notiiinc  more  tiian  we  could  easily  comprehend,  we 
might  Justiy  doubt  if  it  came  firom  &>d,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  work  of 
man*s  deyiee.  Were  there  mysteries  in  the  dittiei  of  Christianity,  an  objection 
might  be  justly  raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will  be 
some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  goyemment  of  God,  which  are  not  fully 
teyealed ;  some  things,  which  are  merely  hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  parts  of  diyine  truth ;  and  some  things,  which  are  just  mentioned  but 
not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just  ground  is  there  of  complaint?  In  a  word, 
if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  moral  goyemment  of  the  Deity,  there 
are  many  things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this  will 
be  the  case  in  a  reyelation  of  his  will,  where  the  sul^ect  is  equally  yast  and  far  more 
comprehenaiye  f  Without  nu/steriei,  the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God.-» 

Fnrthor,  the  mysteries,  whidi  ^PP^  >UMt  contrary  to  reason,  are^  closely  con- 
nected with  the  truths  and  facts  of^  iMiich  reason  is  convinced.  For  instance,  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  TVmt^,  which  is  so  inconceiyable  to  reason,  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  work  of  our  redemption,  which  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The  m^terpr  of  our  rtdtnuptUm  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  necessity  of  satisfying  divme  justice.  The  doctrine 
of  the  neeesnty  of  tatu/aetion  is  necessarily  connect«l  with  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
yersal  corruption  of  men,  who  had  provoked  divine  justice ;  and  that  cormpiion  is  a 

•  Bogne's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  «49. 
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fact  fully  recognifed  by  Tesaoa^  and  confirmed  bj  experience,  as  well  as  bj  the  otmr 
fessioQ  of  men  in  all  aces. 

^  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interestiog,  and  nseftd :  they  display 
the  divine  p^fections,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  hope,  and  inculcate  humility,  rever^ 
ence,  lore,  and  gratitude.  What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it 
may  be  inielligibm  as  far  as  reTcaled ;  and  though  it  connect  with  things  above  our 
reason,  it  may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the  serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God.**  ^ 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible.'  But  though  some  of 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendencnr  of  the  most 
exalted  of  its  masteries  is  practkaL  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  that  the 
fruUeo/the  Sjnrit  are  love^joy^  peaee^  hn^'tnffering^  gendeneu^gooOMeu^faiA^  meek- 
nets,  Umpenmee.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages, 
let  us,  notwithstanding,  submit,  adore,  and  profit  bv  them ;  recollecting  that  the 
sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perhaps,  to 
the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  highest  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they 
to  be  rally  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  he  easily  bsusysi>,  an  the  ettre  testimony  of 
divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts,  which  connect  time  with  eternity, 
and  heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equaUy  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly 
calculated  to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice,  and  benevolence,  of  which  the 
consequence  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  mokai*. 

11.  Objection  2. —  T/ie  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  ideas  which  are  now  generally  received  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  creation* 

AiiswBB.  —  From  what  is  known  by  sensible  experiment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  worlds,  so  great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may 
be  termed  infinite.'    We  may  conclude,  upon  similar  grounds,  that,  in  each  of  these 

'  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol  i.  pref.  p.  xiv. 

'  See  pp.  21— >29.  sifpra,  for  a  suminaiy  of  the  contradictoiy  doctrines  proposed  by  the 
most  eminent  opposers  of  revelation,  m  OTder  to  evade  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  standard  of  religious  belief  The  absurdity  of  their  notions  is  well  exposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing compeadimn,  executed  by  the  author  of  the  **  Connoisseur  "  (one  of  those  numerous 
collections  of  periodical  essays,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature);  who 
has  thrown  together  a  few  of  the  principal  tenets  held  by  firee-thinkers,  under  the  title  of 

"  THB  UMBBUKVBR'S  CREED. 

**  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter;  and  that  it 
b  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or  na 

**  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made;  that  the  world  made  itself;  and  that  it  had 
no  beginning;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

**  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the  soul;  and 
that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  souL 

**  1  believe  that  there  is  no  religion;  that  natural  religion  is  the  only  religion,  and  that 
all  religion  is  unnaturaL 

**  I  ^lieve  not  in  Moses;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy;  I  believe  not  the  Evange- 
lists; I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Hobbes,  Shaftes- 
bury; I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  [Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Bonlanger,  Yolney,  and 
Thomas  Paine;]  **  I  believe  not  St.  Paul 

**  I  believe  not  revelation;  I  believe  in  tradition;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud;  I  believe  in 
the  Koran;  I  believe  not  the  Bible;  I  believe  in  Socrates;  I  believe  in  Confucius;  I  believe 
in  Sanchoniathon;  I  believe  in  Mahomet;  I  believe  not  in  Christ. 

••  Lastly,  I  believe  m  aU  unbelief."  ^ 

CoinroissBua,  No.  9.    (Chalmers's  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  vol  xxx.  p.  48.) 

*  *'  Discoveries  in  the  remote  regions  of  space,  were  they  a  thousand  times  more  nu- 
merous, would  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  work  of  redemption  as  applied  to  man- 
kind in  our  world.  Christ  died  to  save  sinners  here:  that  is  certain.  And  if  in  other  worlds 
there  are  similar  classes  of  beings,^H>r  of  beings  responsible,  and  of  various  gradations  of 
intellect,  who  have  fallen  fh>m  duty  and  from  God,  —  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  sap- 
posing  that  the  same  mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  extended  to  them  by  the  same  in- 
finite Being,  to  save  them  from  merited  condemnation?  Of  other  worlds  we  know  nothing. 
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worlds,  ih&re  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But,  <*  let  creation  be  as  extensive 
as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which 
imagination  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  anceln, 
have  apostatised  from  Grod.  If  our  world  be  onlj  a  small  proTincc,  so  to  sneak,  of 
God*s  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  tlie  only  part  of  it  where  sin 
has  entere<l,  except  amone  the  fallen  ancfcls ;  and  that  the  endless  myria<)s  of  intel- 
ligent beings  in  other  worlds  are  all  the  nearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  of 
God.  There  is  nnthing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  supposing  that  some  one  parti* 
cular  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great 
Author  of  all  things  would  nerform  his  most  glorious  works.  Kvery  empire  that 
has  been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot  where  those  actions 
were  performed  whence  its  glory  has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  Cspsars  was  founded 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city ;  and  why  not  this 
world,  though  less  than  *  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference/  be  chosen  as 
the  theatre  on  which  Grod  would  bring  about  events  that  should  fill  his  whole  em- 
pire with  glor^  and  joy  ?  It  would  hi  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of 
Actium  or  Agincourt,  as  an  objection  to  the  com|>etency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteousness),  to  fill  the  respec- 
tive empires  of  Kome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole 
empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
parative dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  events  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligences, 
that  is  all  that  is  required.**^  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  plurality  <if  worlds, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  sinners  or  not 
sinners.  If  they  are  not  sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Saviour  or  a  Redemption ;  and 
if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell  whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  salvation 
or  redemption  for  iiuy  of  ihemP  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  and  king- 
dom of  Gou  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  was  exhibited  in  this  our 
comparatively  little  fflobe ;  and  in  that  case  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does 
not  signify  how  small  and  mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are 
benefited,  without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  give  no  intimation.* 

Ill,  Objection  3.  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  im- 

probable;  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  oj 

human  invention^ 

Answsm. — This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  centniy  by  Mr.  Collins  (from 
whom  lat<*r  infidels  have  copied  it),  who  asserted  that  it  was  **  greatly  improbable 
that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  wnat  mankind 
would  do  altogether  as  well  without.**  * 

'*  But  surely  this  harmonises  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the  same  person  by  whom 
God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  recovering  mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who 
felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should  be  appointeii  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  disfienser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  reward  of  his  sufier- 
ings  and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the  wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shull 
be  accountable  to  him  whom  they  have  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate 
and  encourage  the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their  judge, 
whom  they  have  contemplated  with  so  much  erntitude,  esteem,  and^  veneration,  as 
their  guide  to  immortality ;  and  in  whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  {terse- 
vering.  And  that  this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the  decisions  should  be  equitable  and  merc*iful.** «     That  Jesus  shall  be  the 

The  great  and  glorious  work  of  redemption  has  been  wrought  in  our  behalf:  and  how  the 
Infinite  scheme  may  affect  other  races  of  beings  in  other  worlds,  God  has  not  informed  us, 
and  all  oar  conjectures  respecting  it  are  t«un.  Beasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  presume 
that  God's  moral  goremmcnt  in  other  worlds  will  be  distinguished  by  all  those  qoalitiis 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  benevolciice,  which  mark  his  providence  upon  carih, 
and  shine  through  his  reviMifed  word."    McBumic's  Errors  of  Infidelity,  p.  147. 

■  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  911.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's  chapter,  entitled 
"Redemption  consistent  with  the  Magnitude  of  Creation,"  will  abundantly  n-puy  the 
trouble  of  perusal  for  its  profound,  original,  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  objection 
now  under  consideration. 

«  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Beason,  p.  74.  SeealsoBp.Po^tcn*'8Work^▼ol.iii.p.70. 

■  Deism  fairly  stated,  p.  85.  *  Lehmd's  View,  &c  vol  ia  let  Sd,  pp.  61,  62« 
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Judge^  if  one  circumtUnoe  relative  to  that  life  and  immortalit/,  to  give  tlie  fullest 
ftflsiinince  of  which  was  a  fnincipal  object  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  jodgment  is  that  of  the  twofold  sanction 
of  rewards  and  punishnienU ;  against  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserta  that  it  **  was 
invented  by  men,  and  appears  to  be  so  bjr  the  evident  marks  of  humanitj  that 
diamcterise  it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human  passions 
than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies  the  proceedings  of  Grod 
towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if  thej  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one.**^ 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  ^*  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  has  so  great  a  tendencv  to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men, 
that  reason,  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not 
decide  against  it  on  principles  of  good  pulie^.**  He  adds :  ^  A  theist  who  does  not 
believe  revelation  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  ffeneraL"  ' 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to  all.  An  equal  re- 
tribution is  not  made  in  this  life.  The  Grospel  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  namely,  that 
the  p«*esent  is  a  state  of  trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  beinv. 
And  the  doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  world  to  come  exj^ains  the  whole 
scheme  of  God*s  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  state  of  trial  call 
forth  to  exercise  and  improve  those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  en- 
joyments of  futurity ;  while  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution  hereifier  is  a 
means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the  vicious  from  greater  enormities, 
and  of  animating  Uie  good  to  higher  attainments.  His  Lordship  asserts,  respecting 
this  life,  ^  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  measured 
out  in  various  degrees  anid  manners,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular canes,  and  in  a  due  proportion  to  them."  '  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustice 
mu^t  characterise  the  divine  government.  The  Christian  doctrine  removes  the 
groundless  aspersion,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Lord  Shaffeesbary  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  **  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue,  which  should  be  practised  because  it  is 
ffoo«]  and  amiable  in  itself.  By  making  this  a  considerable  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,**  he  says,  **  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  greatest 
principle,  that  of  love,  rejected.**  Yet  he  acknowledges,  thst  **  the  hope  of  future 
rewards,  and  the  fear  of  rature  punnhments,  how  mercenary  end  servile  soever  it 
may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  sup* 
port  to  virtue,  tHl  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the  generous  service  of  aflec- 
tion  and  love.**  He  offers  many  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he 
allows  tliat,  **  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understOMod  the  hope  and  desire  of  vir- 
tuous etijoyments,  or  of  tne  very  practice  of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  is  far  from 
being  deroijatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it.  Nor  can 
this  principle  be  justly  called  selfish.**  ^  These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer 
to  his  own  objection ;  for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  im- 
provement in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted  enjoyments 
which  result  from  these. 

'*  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and  God  should  be 
obeyed  because  it  is  righ^  and  his  commands  are  just  and  ffoo<I ;  yet  is  it  nut  another 
proper  reas4»n  to  choose  virtue  because  it  makes  us  himpy  ?  Man  is  formed  not  only 
witii  a  love  of  what  is  rifflit,  and  lias  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but  he  has  also  a 
natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose  these ;  and  a  desire  of  well- 
being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  growth 
of  more  liberal  principles.  If,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does  the  same  in  the  fu- 
ture state,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such  considerations.  Religion  does  not 
entirely  exclude  self-love.  It  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  If  the  univeriial  Ruler 
holds  forth,  aa  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  happiness,  a  crown 
to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arrogant  to  disdain  the  motive. 

'  Works,  vol.  V.  pp.  614 — 516.  4to-    Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 

*  Works  (Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42.),  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  327.;  voL  ir.  pp.  69,  60. 

*  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  493.  &c.    Fragments  of  Essays,  Na  63. 

«  Characteristics,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  55.  58.  60.  63.  65.  271*^273.  279.;  voL  L 
ed.  1737,  8vo.  p.  97.  Wit  and  Humour,  jiart  ii  sect.  8.  Inqolry  concerning  Virtue, 
p.  3.,  sect,  3.     Moralists,  part  ii.  sect  3. 
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Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  trust 
in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  sovernment,  and  a  belief  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to  well-doing,  it 
becomes  relig^us  faith,  the  first  duty  oi  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue, 
private,  social,  and  divine.  In  this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb. 
xi.  24.  &c.,  and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God  is 
faithful  who  has  promised.** ' 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  "  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.*' '  To 
practi^te  virtue  habitually,  without  any  attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  hap- 
piness, is  impossible,  incompatible  with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  with  the  general 
firame  and  constitution  of  toe  world.  The  Deity  formed  the  nniverse  to  be  happy. 
To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  yery  limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happi- 
ness of  his  wide  creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  Ming  happy  in 
his  own  separate  little  department.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this  individual  felicity, 
to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  properly  committed  than  to  the  person  who 
is  most  interested  in  his  welfare,  that  ii>,  to  himself?  The  wise  and  kind  Creator 
and  Huler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it  were,  to  himself, 
to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  In  order  to  engage  each  to  be 
careful  about,  and  attend  more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implanted 
in  every  one  instincts,  affections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the  individual,  and 
prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  neglect  an  attention  to 
his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is  guiUy  of  disobedience  to  the  Author 
of  his  frame  and  the  former  of  the  universe :  he  is  unfaithiiil  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  oocastcms  a  chasm  ond  deficiency  of  order  and  happiness  in  that  part  of 
the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed  to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  evident,  if  we  were  to  suppose  e^rtirj  man  intrusted  to  another  to  f>romote 
nis  happiness,  and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  effect,  however,  respecting  the 
general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it,  are  the  same,  to  whomso- 
ever the  charge  be  committed.  The  Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory 
and  felicity,  as  a  motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  pietjTi  benevolence,  and  purity,  is  not 
merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness;  he  is  fulfilling  an  important  duty  to 
his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to  the  measure  of  general  felicity  and  harmony 
through  the  wide  creation  of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  hb  narrow  sphere,  with  the 
Deity  himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  intrusted  to  him, 
shall  be  aa  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make  it,  and  as  conducive  as  possible  to 
the  general  felicity.  For  such  is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual 
can  oe  happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others ;  and 
the  more  ne  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own  felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive  to  piety,  be- 
nevolenoe,  and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  ^  6vertfarowin<r  the  Christian  relijrion, 
and  rejecting  its  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,**  that  it  is  harmonising  tho:ie  parts 
of  it  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  peculiarly 
obeying  the  law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  roost  effectual  meam  to  engaee  us  to  **love 
Goil  with  oil  our  hearts,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neiohbour  as  our- 
selves.** It  is  using  the  very  eame  means  for  both  these  purposes  tnat  we  employ 
for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  It  is,  moreover, 
taking  the  same  meaaure  ami  nde  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  feilow- 
creatures,  that  we  take  for  love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire 
our  own  future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we  seek  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is  employing  the  same  teid  to 
judge  of  our  fjrafieiefney  m  piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  pro- 
gress in  self-improvemenL  For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  dl- 
Dgence,  and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  happiness,  and  the 
personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually  make,  will  be  accompanied  with 
correspondently  greater  seal,  industry,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.' 

'  Alexander's  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Faraphr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  28,  24.  Brown's  Essay  on 
the  Characteristics,  ess.  a  sect  6.  and  9.  Tonlmin's  Int.  £vid.  Diss.  vi.  pp.  128—132. 
Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  38 — 41. 

'  Hek  xa  2.  *  Simpson*s  Evidences,  pp.  252^258. 
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IV.  Objection  4.  —  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priestcraft 
and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mankind, 

Ahswkb.  —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  oppo«erg  of  revelation  to  level 
their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry.  Under  the  appellation  of  priests, 
they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuse. 
That  there  have  been  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christ iun  ministry  as  other 
men  en<;age  in  seeulftr  employments,  —  from  motives  of  profit,  —  may  |)ei  haps  be 
true  But  that  this  should  be  represented  as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry 
itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men  who 
intruile  themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of  those  who  make 
the  unfounded  assertion.  J^t  the  lullest  subtraction  be  made  of  the  ciiaracters  just 
n(»tii-e<l,  and  we  api)eal  to  impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in 
only  this  class  of  Cnristians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  number  of  seriuus, 
upriglit,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than  could  be  found  among  the 
whole  body  of  deists  in  a  sucoess'on  of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mimkind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pursuits  of  life,  and  has 
but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  improvement.  That  there  should  be  teachers 
of  rfltginn,  to  instruct  them  in  its  principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and 
to  administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  and 
the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  be  beneficial  to  a  country, 
and  I  he  teachers  of  them  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, tfiose  wliose  office  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religifA  and  morality  (principles  which  are  the  best— 
the  only — cement  of  civil  society)  certainly  stand  on  equal  or  superior  ground  in 
respect  to  general  utility.  This  argument  will  acquire  additional  weisht,  when  we 
consiiler  the  qualifications  whi<^  tte  New  Testament  requires  the  dimrent  onlers 
of  its  ministers  to  pcissess  To  adduce  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  it  enjuins 
respecting  their  private  chamcter  and  behaviour :  —  //  a  man  desired  the  office  of 
a  Btshop,  he  denreth  a  good  work.  A  Bishop  then  naut  be  hlamtkas^  the  kusbmtd  of 
one  unfe,  vigiJant,  golfer^  of  good  behaoiour,  given  to  hospitality  y  apt  to  ieaek,  not  given 
to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  qfJUthy  lucre ;  but  patieii,  not  a  brawler^  not  covetous  ; 
one  thui  ruleth  well  his  awn  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  wiA  all  gravity  : 
For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church 
of  Cttdf  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  devil,  Mttreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without,  lest 
he  fall  into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  But  thou,  Oman  of  God,  follow  after 
righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness ;  fght  the  good  Jlfht  (f  faith  ; 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called^  and  hastprofesma  goodpro^ 
fession  bef*re  many  witnesses.  (I  Tim.  vi.  11,  12.)  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  uttta 
the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this,  thou  shall  both  save  thyse^  and  them 
that  hear  thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be 
not  blamed  (2  Cor.  vi.  S  )  Flee  also  youthfiu  lusts ;  but  follow  righteousness^  faith, 
charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  hrart  And  the  servant 
of  thf  Litrd  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meek- 
neSH  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselres,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledgiiig  of  the  truth,  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  I  anne, 
give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  dodrine ;  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  teas  givt^n  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery.  Let  nt)  man  despise  thy  youth ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers^  in 
ufttrd^  in  conversation,  in  char'ty,  m  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14.  12.) 
Likewise  must  the  Deacons  be  grave,  not  doublctongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  of  fUthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let 
these  also  first  oe  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  Idame^ 
less.  (I  Tim.  iii.  8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravaprant  claims  to  wealth  and  power  have 
been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical 
history  shows  that  this  has  been  the  fact ;  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not 
chargeable.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  required  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  notforflthy  lucre,  but  of 
a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v.  2.)  ^  The  question  is,  on  what  footing  does  the  New 
Testament  establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  f    Examine,  and  you 
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"wilt  find  that  it  establisbes  it  m  Rucli  a  way,  as  every  reasonable  man  intist  Approve. 
It  is  thought  equitable  that  men  who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  languages  and  of  philoso[>hy,  and  wno  spend  their  days  and  strength  in  teaching 
them  to  others,  should  receive  from  thoee  whom  they  teach  such  a  recompence  for 
their  labour  as  to  enable  th(*m  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent 
and  respectable  manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  anil  unjust  ?  The 
Gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing.  '  The  workman  is 
woriliy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When 
they  dispense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  worldly  things.*  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands ;  and  she  is  answerable 
for  no  other  claim.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education, 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  thia  life  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them  to  live,  not  in  affluence  and 
splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent 
competence  ?  The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another  em- 
ployment would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims,  when  they 
ask,  from  thoee  whom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a  moderate  support?**  Mor 
dries  the  New  Testament  countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religioo  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  established  durin;c  the 
dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still  nflade,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  papal  see  still  exists.  But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences 
and  mmds  of  men  does  not  attach  to  the  GospeL  All  the  motives  and  arguments 
which  its  ministers  are  authorised  to  employ  must  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  discipline  and  ordinances  are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the 
Mpirit^  with  which  they  were  instituted,  is  dulv  regarded,  they  are  admirublv  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So  rar,  indeed,  is  that  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  e.««tabli»tied  in  these  realms,  from  assuming  any  dominatiou 
over  the  minds  of  its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Kome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  Uie  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  priests)  she 
expressly  declares,  that  the  '*  unworUiiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effects 
of  the  sacraments.**  ^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of  revelation  against 
the  truly  conscientious  .and  pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  thu.  They  are  the 
men,  who,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of 
religion  (very  frequently  with  considerable  temporal  sacrifices),  have  in  every  sge 
exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity  from  their  nialicious 
aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  always  consider  them 
as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  they 
should  be  the  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depreda- 
tors should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen^  whose  business  it  Is  to  detect  them 
and  expose  theur  nefarious  practices. 

V,  Objection  5. —  Christianity  debars  its  professors  from  all  in- 
quiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a  full  and  im- 
plicit assent^  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  to  build  thai  assent. 

AnswBE. — ^This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  C^elsus;  and  though  its  falsehood 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  vearsy 
yet  all  succeeding  propagators  of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight  a  found- 
ation ;  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of  reason,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it  earnestly  invites  stnd  exhorts  every  man, 
before  he  embraces  its  dcictrines,  fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions. 
Prove  aU  MtW  says  Paul :  hM  fait  (hat  which  is  good,  (1  Thess.  v.  21.)  When 
the  Apostle  Jc^n  warns  us  against  believing  every  spirit,  and  bids  us  tr^  the  spirits 
whether  Ihejf  are  of  Qod  (1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of 
our  undmtanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief  f  Is  not  the 
same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commendation  given  to  the  Bereans  for  searching 

>  Article  xxri.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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the  Scriptures  and  inquiring  into  tYie  truth  of  #hat  the  apostles  preadbed^  (Acts 
xvii.  II.)  And  does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  appeus  to  the  judjrment  of  his  adversaries,  —  Why  do  ye  not  even  of  youreelues 
judge  what  is  right  f  (Luke  zii.  57.)  Without  exercising  our  reason,  how  can  we 
be  ready  alwaye  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  f  (1  Pet.  iii.  15 «)  Grod  haA 
made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a  reasonable  service 
(Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  (£<ccl.  v.  1.)^ 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  onlj  mvites,  but  demands  investigation.  While  the 
founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religioiis  and  absurd  worship  veiled  them  under 
silence  and  mjsterious  obscurity,  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoininff  secrecj  to  his 
apostles,  commands  them  freely  to  profess  and  openljr  to  pubiiMi  his  doctrine. 
What  I  say  to  you  in  doHbifM,  speah  »e  in  the  light  (Matt.  x.  27.) ;  that  is,  the  doc* 
trine  which  I  teach  you  in  parables,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound.  What  ye 
hear  in  the  ear^  that  preach  ye  tipon  the  house-tops ;  that  is,  what  I  more  privateij 
impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publish  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world.  Had 
Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have 
entered  the  lists  a^rainst  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement 
and  increase  of  hU  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  not 
only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them  to  understand  and  examine 
truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  imposture.  But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  dis- 
covei-ed  in  the  GkiepelP  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  risour  of  the 
scrutiny  wliich  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  and  origin  have 
shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  increasing  lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling 
themselves  deists,  but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheistical)  in  wrent 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures.  £vcrv  objection  that  wit  or 
malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  tiie  modern  discoveries  in  science  has  been 
brought  forward,  either  in  the  way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of 
professed  regard  for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any  real 
damage  from  these  assaults  P  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty  oak  it  has  stood 
unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  noisy  wind,  but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves. 
The  cause  of  tniUi,  indeed,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks ;  for  they 
have  given  birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity  as  have  efiectually  removed  the 
doubts  of  sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour  on  their  authors  and 
confusion  on  their  enemies;  while  the  immoral  principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  have  in  everj  instance  appeared  in  aU  their  native 
deformity. 

VI.  Objection  6.  —  The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears 
too  hard  upon  mankind^  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints. 

Answer.  —  Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of  rational  beings  ?  Hy 
no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it  only  restrains  us  from  things  that  would 
do  us  harm,  and  make  both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits 
of  every  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it  allows  every  en- 
joyment of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is  consistent  with  the  real  good  and 
true  happiness  of  the  whole  compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attaintments  in 
holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extremes,  or  to  a  degree  of  strictness  unsuit- 
able to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pre- 
tend to  render  us  insensible  to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life, 
but  directs  us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  Its  glorious 
promises.     We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves*;  but  the  intention  is,  only 

'  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  ably  vindicated  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works, 
vol.  V.  Diss.  34.  pp.  205 — 220.  And  the  propriety  of  the  stress  which  the  Gospel  lays 
upon  faiih  is  satisfactorily  stated  by  Bp.  Maltby,  in  answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  author  of 
Political  Justice.  See  his  Blostrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Cbristian  Beligion,  pp.  300 — 
310. 

*  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  self-government,  which  are  ob- 
jected to  as  harsh  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  since  mankind  are  apt  to  indulge  their 
affections  and  passions  for  worldly  objects  too  much,  and  since  these  are  the  great  ob* 
stacles  to  tme  piety  and  virtue,  it  was  wise  and  kind,  becoming  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus 
to  prohibit  this,  and  to  offer  the  strongest  motives  against  it    Without  this,  Ids  mortda 
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that  we  should  endeavonr  to  keep  the  inferior  appetites  and  paasioBs  in  due  subjec- 
tion, and  that  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  fk  the  world  should  be 
made  to  give  war  to  the  dutj  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  competition.  We  are  require<l  not 
to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  theneof ;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ 
nor  his  ap«>stle8  have  urged  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  witli  those 
unnatural  rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody  discipline, 
which  sufterstition  nas  oflen  enjoined  under  the  pretence  of  eztracirdinary  moriitica- 
tjon  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  offers  no  sanction  for  austerities ;  it  allows  of  no 
partial  re^^ards,  no  substitution  of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ; 
nor  does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  dischai^  of  one  duty,  to  compensate 
fur  the  neglect  of  ano^er.  On  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  umvertai  obedience,  and 
explicitly  deelsres  that  he  who  offends  in  one  point  i*  guil^  ofalL  It  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our-  affections  on  things  above,  yet  not  so  as  to 
neglect  the  duties  and  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  this  present  state.  We  are  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  ^it  the  world ;  but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment, 
to  live  above  the  world  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pol- 
lutions ;  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but  to  be  moderate  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  so  to  use  thie  world  as  not  to  abute  it  ^  All  it  requires  is,  that  our 
liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipstion,  our  in* 
dustrv  into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless  sr>iici- 
tnde.  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can  do  us  good,  and  it  only  prohibits 
every  thing  that  eao  do  us  harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wi^dom, 
and  perfection,  do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  perfections  ?  ^ 

VI L  Objection  7.  —  Some  of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  unreasonable  and  impracticable* 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  anger.  Matt  v.  22. ;  but 
the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  condemned  is  implacable.*  ^  There  are 
vices  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord 
himself  was  somvtunes  angry .^  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object,  its  manner, 
its  season,  and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is  here  censured.  Tliere  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  anger  mentioned,  and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to 
each.  Christ  therefore  asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  sliall  exclude  from  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven^;  and  that 
these  cringes  sludl  be  punished  proportionably  to  their  degree  of  guilL  But  accord- 
ing to  the  tenour  of  tne  Gospel,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  is  here  supposed ;  for  on 
this  condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.*  The  same  restriction  must  be 
understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  33. ;  which 
cannot  apply  to  Peter.**  ^ 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries^  has  been  asserted  to  be  contraiy  to 
reason  ana  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  philos<^hers,  however,  have 
given  the  Mme  direction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  ^  never  to  revenge  injuries.** 
Socrates,  in  his  conversation  with  Crito%  says  to  him,  ^^  the  person,  then,  who  has 
received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion  ot  the  vulgar.*'    Cicero 

woald  have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unsuitable  to  circnmstances  of  homamty.  If  the 
Author  of  our  region  has  more  strongly  enforced  the  practice  of  self-denial  than  others, 
it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  porify  the  heart,  the  conversation, 
and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  also,  and  he  tanght,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare 
na  for  a  better  i  and  that  God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men*8  hearts, 
as  well  ss  of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires,  therefore, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind  for  appearing  before  their  Judge,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  entering  those  abodes  into  which  we  are  tdd  there  skaS  in  no  wiee  enier  any  thing 
that  defileth,  (U«v.  xzL  27.)    Simpson's  Evidences,  p.  302. 

■  The  subject  of  the  above-noticed  objection  is  fully  considered  hi  Mr.  Bunpson*s  In- 
ternal and  lYesiimptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  288 — 802. 

*  Matt  V.  28,  24.  •  Mark  iii.  5.,  x.  14. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  10. ;  GsL  v.  21.  *  Matt.  xii.  81,  82. 

*  Kewcome's  Observ.  part  L  di.  1.  sect  9.  BhUr's  Paraph,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount 

'  Luke  xViL  3,  4.;  Matt  vL  14, 15.  •  Sect  z. 
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•declares  ^  "tbat  nothing  is  more  laudable,  nothing  more  becoming  &  in'eftt  and  es-* 
Telient  man,  than  placabilitjr  and  clemency.**  Seneca  says',  '*!  would  pardon  an 
injury,  even  without  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much  more  after  it.** 
He  also  declares,  that  **  if  the  world  be  wicked,  we  should  yet  persevere  in  well- 
doing, even  amongst  evil  men.**  Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  unjustij, 
charged  his  son  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  against  lu8 
persecutors.' 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiveness,  that  it  is 
given  in  a  general  indefinite  way ;  whereas  there  are  certain  restrictions,  without 
whicli  it  would  be  attended  with  fatal  conitequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  con- 
sistently with  what  nature  dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
liberty,  and  property ;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  stations  to  hinder  all 
injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  ^  Undoubtedly  it  must  But 
these  exceptions  are  so  ^'>n  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently 
need  not  he  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress 
of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage. 
But  oil  the  explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with  these. 
For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind; 
that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small  affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private 
revenge,  and  that  we  be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  wiio 
injure  us.  Thb  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  i^ditional  injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the 
example  of  toe  Supreme  Being  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of 
our  lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  re<H>nciliation,  in 
cnse  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving  into  full  favour.^  That  we  do  not 
demand  ngtirous  satisfaction  in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent 
affe<*tionp  t<»wardi  an  unrelenting  enemy.  And  a  man  may  realiy  forgive  an  injury, 
so  far  as  it  is  personal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may  oblige  him,  for  the  general 
good,  to  prosecute  the  offender.**  * 

?.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies'  it  has  been  argued,  ^  if  love  carry 
with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and  these  are  due  to  all  men,  what 
distinction  can  we  then  make  between  the  b^t  and  the  worst  of  men  P^  But  a  love 
of  esteem  and  coniplaceni*e  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design  was  to 
recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he  enjoins  good-will  to  persons  of  every 
character.  In  all  moral  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  love  ffeneraUr 
signifies,  what  it  does  in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good- will;  which 
may  be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem,  and 
whcim  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent  exercises  this  towards  a  wicked 
and  (li:$4»bedient  child;  and  it  is  this  love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive 
of  resemblance  to  our  heavenly  Father.**  • 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  **  to  love  our  neighbotir  as  ourselves,"  is  also  ob- 
jcct«'d  to  as  unreas<muble,  and  impossible  to  be  observed.* 

^  Loving,  as  we  have  jnst  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually  signifies  benevolence 
an<i  g  pd-will  expressing  itself  in  the  conduct.  Christ  thus  explains  loving  our 
nei«;libour  as  ourselves  to  the  lawyer  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it^  by  the  beau- 
tiful (Kirable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan.*^  The  precept  we  are  considering^ 
may  be  umlerstood,  (1  )  As  requiring  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  affection  to 
our  frllow-creature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to 
con:»ult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breasts  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competition  and  interference 

>  De  Officiis,  eh.  25. 

'  l)e  Beneficiisi  ch.  viii.  14.  ]>e  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 

'  See  also  Plutarch  de  Ira  cohibonda.  Marc  Antonin.  de  Vita  sua,  book  viL  sect  15. 
Butler's  8th  end  9th  Sennons.    The  Bambler,  voL  iv.    Na  185. 

*  Luke  xvii.  3,  4. 

*  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  257—261.  Ist  edit  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
p.  340. 

*  Matt  V.  43 — 46.  '  Christianity,  &c.  p.  342. 

'  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261 — 264.    Balguy*8  Sermons,  vol  I  serm.  13. 

*  Matt  xix.  19.;  Luke  x.  27.,  &c.;  Levit  xix.  17,  18.  34.;  Deut  x.  17—19. 
»  Luke  X.  25—37. 
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between  tbem  ftnd  us,  and  hinder  tnen  from  being  too  partial  to  tbemflelve?.    Tliia 
jnwflrd  temper  is  the  only  effectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  ofiices 
of  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.     (2.)  It  may  require  that  we 
love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  proportion  as  we  love  ourselves.    A  man*s 
character  cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  consi<lered 
absolutely,  but  principally  bv  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love ;  for  when 
the  one  over-balances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  that  denominates  the 
character  either  selfish  or  benevolent;  and  a  comparison  is  mado  in  this  precept 
between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.    The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  former,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.    We  have  no 
measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affections  and  principles  of  action,  con- 
sidered in  themselves.    This  must  be  determined  by  the  actions  they  produce.    A. 
competent  provision  for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.     When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  care,  and  thought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  law  of  peri'ection,  *  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*     (3.)  The  words  may  be  understood  of  an  equality  of 
affection.    Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  fact^  and  ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up 
and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others  and  their  ii)« 
terests.    For  besides  the  one  common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour, 
he  would  have  several  other  particular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others.    From  hence  it 
follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to  both,  yet  regard  to  our- 
selves would  be  more  prevalent  than  attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.     And 
it  ought  to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded ;  because 
each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  himself,  and  therefore  care  of  his 
own  interests  and  conduct  particularly  belong  to  each.    Besides,  moral  oblij^ation 
can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibility.    Now  we  have  a  perception  of 
our  own  interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us,  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kiniL  and  degree,  seems  im possible 
to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others.    Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our 
neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  the 
care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglected.    The  temper  and  conduct  to  which  due 
love  of  our  neighbours  would  lead  us  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.    A  really  good 
man  had  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicious ;  had  rather  forego  his  known  right 
than  run  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.    The  influence  of  this  temper 
extends  to  every  different  relation  and  circumstance  of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man 
better.     Reasonable  good-will,  and  right*behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  in  a  manner  the  same  ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle  as  it  is  in 
the  mind ;  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external.** ' 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us*,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules,  but 
they  also  furnish  the  means  of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included 
under  them.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sincerely  asks  him* 
self,  what  be  cotdd  reasonably  desire  that  person  should  do  to  him,  or  how  he  him- 
self would  wish  to  be  treated  in  the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present 
a  proper  rule  of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful  means 
of  mcnral  improvement,  and  afford  a  eood  test  of  a  person*s  progress  in  benevolence. 
For  as  it  requires  practice  and  mora!  discernment  to  apply  them  properly  to  par-« 
ticular  cases,  the  more  aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  tne  greater  must 
be  his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  engaged  the  sages  of  the 
Kast  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  amicable  instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is 
the  following  sentiment :  **  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother ;  another*s 
goods  as  clods  of  earth ;  tmd  all  mankind  as  himseif,  is  a  philosopher.** '  And  Con- 
fucius has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself.**^ 


»  Bp.  Batler*s  Sermons,  No.  12.  (Works,  voL  i  pp.  204—217.)   Hartley  on  Man, 
part  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  38. 

*  Matt  vii.  12. 

'  Wilkins's  translation,  p.  287. 

*  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3rd  CUssical  Book,  article  12.  0a  Halde*s  History  of  China, 
vol.  UL  p.  318.  edition  1741. 
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5.  The  commancl  of  God,  that  we  belieye  in  Jesus  Christ^,  and  tlie  aancfciom  hj 
wbich  it  is  enforced,  '*A«  that  beiieveth  and  is  baptized  shail  be  saved,  but  ke  ihatbe^ 
Ueveth  not  ehail  be  condemned,*^*  have  been  objected  againut  by  Mr.  Tindal.  He 
says,  **  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice ;  because  men 
can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to  them.*^^  ^  Yet  that  they  i^pear 
in  sadi  a  particalar  manner  to  the  undentanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  tliem- 
selves.  Now  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinuated 
in  the  New  Testament  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  unbelief  who  never  heard 
the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  before  them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  teaches, *that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
18  no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  ia  no  law.*  It 
declares  that  God  it  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.'  All  threateninss  must  be 
understood  of  unbelievers  who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  offered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from  corrupt  passions 
and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John  iii.  19.,  xv.  22.  Koihing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  those,  who  wilfully  refuse  the  l^t  that  would  direct  and 
comfort  them,  should  suffer  the  natural  consecjuences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  Grod  in  the  natural  and  moral  world."'  ^  The 
sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the  precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  ge» 
neraily  applied  to  a  future  iudgment,  do  not  appear  to  have  an;|r  relation  to  it;  but 
only  to  the  admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church,  after 
Christ*8  ascension,  upon  the  same  terms  ss  he  admitted  them  himself.  Jesus  here, 
upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apostles  the  same  power  which  he  himself  had 
exercised,  and  orders  them  to  use  it  m  the  same  manner.  *  He  that  bdieveth  not''* 
shall  be  eondemmed,'  or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers  to  the  denunciation 
which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those  who  should  not  receive  him ;  *  that  thej 
should  die  in  their  sins.*  Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  con* 
demnation  was,  we  see,  John«viii.  24.  *ye  shall  die  in  vour  sins.*  The  same 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.;  Matt.  xvi.  19.  All  these  texts  declare, 
that  upon  the  first  reoeiviuff  the  Christian  religion,  Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his 
name,ybf^aee  those  that  bdieved  and  were  bi^tixed ;  and  what  was  then  done  bere 
would  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  tliey  have  no  relation  to  their  oondemnation 
or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  at  which  time  every  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  and  aceording  to  what  he  has  received.**  * 

YIIL  Objection  8. —  ChrUtianity  produces  a  timid  passive  spirit^ 
and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
patriotism, 

Amswbb.  —  1.  It  is  a  peculiar^  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  entirely 
omits  precepts  founded  on  lalse  principles,  tli09e  which  recommend  fictitious  virtues ; 
which,  however  admired  and  celebrated,  are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and, 
in  fact,  are  no  virtues  at  alL  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  anv  salutary  effects,  by  introducing  peace, 
order,  or  happbess  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  viulenoes, 
which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation. 
It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.    It  was,  indeed,  con- 


>  1  John  iii.  23. ;  John  vi.  S9.  '  Mark  xvi.  1 6. 

*  Christi&nity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51.  In  **  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment," is  the  same  objection,  pp.  8. 17, 18.,  though  the  aath<Mr  reasons  in  the  manner  I^re 
stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 

*  Romans  iv.  15.,  v.  13.  »  1  Cor.  v.  12.;  Acts  x.  34,  35. 
'  Lcecbman's  Sermons,  vol.  it  sermon  S3,  p.  S40.  &c. 

*  Rather,  "  He  that  disbelieTeth,"  4  AvnrHkat.  It  is  not  the  4  ^ci^  tm-tc^mt,  As  who  be- 
lieveth  sol,  because  the  Gospel  has  not  been  offered  to  him,  that  is  intended}  but  he,  who 
having  heard  It,  wilfully  <fMbelieves  it. 

*  ]£n  Mordecai*s  Iietters,  the  7th,  p.  847.  Campbell  in  loc  Foster's  Sermons, 
Vol  iiu  sermon  9,  on  the  Morality  of  Faith;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  Simpson's  Evidences, 
pp.  261—277. 
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genial  witli  the' religion  of  pagans,  whoee  gods  were  for  the  most  part  deceased 
heroes,  supposed  to  be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapines,  munlers, 
adulteries,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  thej  had  perpetrated  npon  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore, with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtaes,  and  had  even  engrossed  the  denomina- 
tion of  virtue  to  itself.  But  Christians  are  so  for  from  being  allowed  to  inflict  evil, 
th&t  they  are  forbidden  even  XoreaiM  it,  —  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  bv  another'; 
they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that  one  of  their  first 
duties  is  to  forgive  them ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  deatroy  their  enemies,  that 
they  are  commanded  to  love  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposition  of  Christianity^ 
a  oelobrated  sceptic'  of  the  eighteenth  century  objected,  thivt  a  state  composed  of 
real  Christians  could  not  sabsint.  We  may,  however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute 
observer  of  hunum  nature,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity  or  superstition, 

—  ^  Whv  not?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would  nave  a  dear  knowledge  of  ^eir 
several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to  fulfil  them ;  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
right  of  natural  defence ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  religion,  the 
more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  tbdr  country.  The  principles  of 
Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  fiuse  honour  of  m<marohies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile 
fear  of  despotic  states."'  The  same  author  also  mentions  it  as  ^  an  admirable  thing, 
that  the  Christian  reli^on,  which  seems  to  have  for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of 
another  life,  does  also  constitute  our  happiness  in  this.*'^ 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious  virtues,  it  is  so  far 
from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  oontrarv,  it  forms  men  of  a  singular  cast, 

—  some  would  say,  of  a  singular  ooura^  **It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending 
God  and  doing  injury  to  man ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior  to  every 
other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against  evil ;  but  *  the  weapons  of 
their  warlare  are  not  .oamaL'  Was  it  a  timid  cnaracter.wbidi  Christ  designed  to 
form  when  he  sent  his  disdplea  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  rdigion  f 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country ;  they  were  to  address  men  of  every 
nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to  expose  themselves  to  hunger  and 
nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  to  persecution  and  death.  None  of  these  things 
must  deter  them ;  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it  mar 
be  received,  and  to  whatever  dan^jers  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hazard  all 
for  tlie  propagation  of  truth  and  nghteousness  in  the  world.  The  lives  of  Christians 
have,  in  numberless  instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  nersevering  labour,  of  patient  suffering,  be 
adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  displaved  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  That 
they  make  not  the  noise  of  thosie  that  sack  cities,  and  desolate  oountries,  and  ipread 
far  and  wide  the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  is  not  by 
hrtdefaree^  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  good- 
ness ;  the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects 
all  her  purposes,  by  means  of  principles :  she  employs  and  she  permits  no  either  war 
bcsi«les."» 

Amswsb. — 2.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  is  founded  on  the 
silence  of  the  Goqiel  concerning  friendship  (by  which  term  is  usually  understood 
a  mutual  attachment  subsisting  between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity 
of  disposition,  will,  and  manners), — ^whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Christianity  affords 

>  Uatt  V.  89.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies  principal  to  those 
who  are  persecnted  for  righteoosoess*  s^e.  Let  such  leave  the  judgment  of  their  cause 
to  Him,  far  whose  sake  they  suffer.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who 
thought  that  everp  outrage  ^uld  be  resented  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred 
and  strife  was  fostered.  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of  Scripture,  in 
Bp.  Porteo8*8  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  t  pp.  154,  155. 

*  M.  Bayle. 

*  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livre  xxiv.  ch.  6.  ((Euvres,  torn,  ii  p.  254.  edit  Faiis»  < 
1796.)    See  also  ch.  iii.  pp.  850,  S51. 

*  Ibid.  p.  258. 

*  Bigue  8  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  320. 
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iio  countenance  to  priyate  friendship,-*^ftrion8  satisfactory  reaaOns  may  be  assigned 
why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, professed  disquisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place,  a  mare  and 
sincere  frienddiip  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be-  entirely  a  matter  of  choice ;  and 
from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  to  the  yery  appearance  of  compulsion.    Besides,  it 
depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  affection, 
and,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  are  not  within  our  control 
or  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having 
enjoyed  friendship  in  all  tfuU perfection  of  which  we  may  suppose  it  capable.    Nor 
if  tins  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  general  virtue  and  hap- 
piness.   Such  strong  partial  attachments  usually  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  iriends 
to  the  public.    Friendships  of  this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers. 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  whom  modem  sceptics  have  produced  as  applauded  in- 
stsnces,  were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes,  and  plunder.     Such  attach- 
ments are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  mankind;    they  weaken  public  virtue  and 
general  charity.    As  however  mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been 
a  defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recommended  friendship 
in  this  extreme.    Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets  such  attachments  very  lf»w,  as  con- 
sistent with  the  lowest  selfishness.    If  ye  do  good  to  them  who  do  good  to  jfoit,  what 
thank  have  ye  f    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  f    (Matt.  v.  46.) 

On  all  these  accounts,  thereforct  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ  to  enact  lawa  oa 
the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could  n(»t  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine 
command ;  for  such  laws  must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
practice,  and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  candidly 
considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and  disposition  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  If  the 
'e7id  of  its  commandment  be  (as  we  know  is  tne  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  aisd 
faith  «A/e^gw*<i,— and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diifuaive  kincC — Christianity 
would  long  before  this  time  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries, 
if  any  laws  had  been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exercise. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  pt-udent  to  have  expressed  in  the  (jospel  any  parti- 
cular approbation  of  friendship.  ^  It  may  have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which 
nature  had  already  made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous  height.  Our  divine 
lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what  he  led  unno-> 
ticed.  He  knew  exactly,  —  what  no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  —  where  to  be 
silent,  and  where  to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects ;  pleasing  perhaps  to  a  few,  but 
utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  object  was  of  a  much  more  important 
and  extensive  nature ;  to  inculcate  the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and 
morality ;  the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obligation, 
such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  welUbeing  in  this  life,  and  our  everlaaiting 
bappin^s  in  the  next.  Now,  the  warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to 
raise  it  into  a  daty^  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an 
amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  requisite,  either 
to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in  general,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Christian 
system."  *  But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friendsliip,  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  gcKxl  reasons,)  yet  it  does  not  pronibit  that  connection ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  exprestily  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ.,  whose  chosen  friend 
and  companion  was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  friendship  for  Martha, 
Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians  have  delineatra  in  the  most 
amiable  manner.  *^  If  he  had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely 
be  acting  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours  ;**  but  let  us  take  heed 
what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my  friends^  says  Christ,  if  te  do  whatsojevsb  I 
COMMAND  tou.  (Juhu  XV.  14.)  On  the  contrary,  Oie  friendship  of  the  wortd  is  eji- 
mity  with  God:  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of 
God,  (James  iv.  4.) 
Amswbe.  — 3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence  of  the 


'  Bp.  Portens's  Sermons,  voL  i.  438. 
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Gospel,  with  respect  to  patriotum;  which  (it  has  been  asserted)  Jesus  Christ  has 
nowhere  taught  or  enforced  by  precept  or  by  example. 

What  is  patriotism  ?  —  The  love  of  our  country.  But  what  love  ?  The  bigoted 
loye  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ*  which  impelled  them  to 
abominate  every  other  nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the 
slightest  good  office  ?  -^  The  proud  love  displayed  by  the  Greeks,  which  despised 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians? —  The  ambitious  love  of  conquest,  that 
pr^Klominated  among  the  Romans,  and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world? — 
That  selfish  love,  so  much  vaunted  of  in  modern  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  Uie  means  by  which 
thttt  aggrandisement  is  to  be  accomplished;  which  fosters  party-spirit,  engenders 
strife  and  every  evil  passion,  encourages  slavery,  and  excites  one  part  of  the  human 
race  to  murder  and  extirpate  the  other?  — Ko.  Of  this  spirit  Christiani^  knows 
nothing.  ^  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which,  while  it  respects  as  sacred  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  bvbst  land,  of  bvbbt  foreign  individual,  teaches  us  to 
manifest  within  the  limits  of  justice  special  affection  to  our  own  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  special  ties  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region  that  gives  us  birth. 
If  our  Lord,  then,  inculcated  by  his  own  lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the 
universal  obligation  of  justice  and  love;  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
love,  he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  Iraud  are  the  more  sinful  when  directed 
against  the  Brethren^;  that  while  we  do  good  unto  all  men,  we  are  bound  specitdly 
to  do  good  nnto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  ^ ;  that  affection  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters :  He  has  decided  that  every  ailditional  tie,  by 
which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  additional  love :  He  has 
e«>tablished  the  dutjf  of  patriotism,  by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the 
duty  necessarily  flows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adversaries ;  if  He  mourned  with  the 
most  tender  sympathy  over  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem ' ;  if  He 
re|jealed,  at  a  second  risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes^  —  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism,  by  his  conduct  he 
exemplified  it,  by  hb  own  conduct  he  commanded  it."  ^  And  the  example,  which 
Jesus  Christ  thus  gave  in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who 
both  befoi*e  and  a&r  his  crucifixion,  first  and  principally  laboured  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  their  own  people,  the  Jews.  Even  raul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gontiles,  when  he  enterea  into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  first  directed 
his  labours  to  them ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only  say,  JIfy 
hearfs  desire  and  prayer  to  Ood  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved  (Hom.  x.  1.) ; 
but,  with  a  love  as  ardent  as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  could  with  myself  aC' 
cursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  hinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
IsrtteUies.  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4.) 

Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples  recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  it  will  be  difiiuult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of 
the  illustrious  Hebrew  legislator,  Moses.  His  attachment  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view.  When  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  was  manifested  against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct 
at  Mount  Sinai,  how  forcibly  did  he  interne  in  their  favour  I  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt, 
forgive  their  sin;  . .  , ,  and  if  not,  Uot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  booh,  which  thou 
hast  written,  (Exod.  xxxii.  32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the 
Almighty  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  offered  to  make  of 
him  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly  did  he  sacrifice  every  view, 
which  ambition  might  have  suggested  to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of 
his  people !  After  powerfully  interceding  from  various  considerations,  that  they  might 
agam  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplications,  Ihave  pardoned,  at^- 
cording  to  thy  word,  (Numb.  xiv.  20.)    It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous 

>  1  Cor.  vi.  8.  *  Gal  vl  10.    See  also  Bom.  ix.  1 — 3.,  x.  !.,  xL  U. 

*  Matt,  xxiil  37.;  Luke  xiii  34.,  xix.  41,  48. 

*  Luke  ir.  16 — 30.;  Matt,  xiil  54.;  Mark  vi.  1 — 6. 

*  Gisbome*s  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality,  p.  260.  The  whole  of  his  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  discourses  is  particularly  worthy  of  pemsaL 
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additional  instances  from  the  Old  Testament,  especiallj  from  the  book  of  Psalm59. 
(See  a  beautiful  und  affecting  pmssage  breathing  the  purest  patriotism  in  FsaL 
cxxxvii.  4,  5.)  So  far,  tndee<l,  was  an  attachment  to  the  country,  in  which  Pro- 
▼idence  has  pUced  us,  inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  thej  were  required,  when 
taken  captive  to  another  land,  to  9eek  the  peace  of  the  dty  whither  they  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  U :  for^  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  tJi 
the  peace  thereof  ye' shall  have  peace,  (Jer.  xxix.  7.)  ^ 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and  the  moral  character 
is  not  complete  without  it.     A  strict  performance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  in- 
fringement of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men ;  each  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed.  He  is  seldom  found  to  be 
a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who  neglects  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  go- 
vernment; and  he  cannot  be  a  good  ])atriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  relative 
duty.     "  It  is  not  natural  to  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or  to  embroil 
himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into 
them.    His  soul  is  much  more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  nSier  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  a  world.     In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private,  whicli  lend 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of  tlie  human  life,  Christians  have 
ever  been  foremost;  and  when  they  have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  culled, 
even  into  the  fiehi  of  battle,  thev  have  not  been  wanting  in  true  bravery.    But  the 
heroism,  to  which  they  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind ;  it  is  that  of  subduing 
their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking  the  present  and  eternal  good  of 
those  who  hnte  them,  and  laying  down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.*' 

IX.  Objection  9.  —  The  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  booh  in  the 

world, 

Answeb.  —  This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author  of  the  Age  ot 
Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  different  forms  in  those  publications 
which  have  since  been  issued  from  the  press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  re- 
futation of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.'  It  is  readily 
admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does  relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial 
history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related  as 
lo  leave  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so,  and  if  the 
Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is  asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it 
should  have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality  P  —  a  fact  that  is  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a  Christian  country  will 
a'jknowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  tlMMe  people 
who  read  the  Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavcmr  to  form  their  lives  by  its 
precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  members  of  the  community ;  and 
tiiat  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the  Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule 
of  their  lives,  are,  generally  speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices ;  such  as  pro- 
fane swearing,  lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singular,  that 
men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  pracUae  morality ;  and  that 
others,  by  disregarding  it,  should  learn  the  contrary.  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  the 
principles  and  reasonings  of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober 
people  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communications  are  known  ?  How  is 
it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  others  ? 
The  same  things  in  heathen  phihisophers  or  modern  unbelieyei's  would  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  su^ecta 
plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with  us  are  more  singular  than  with  them.  With 
us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep  repentance ;  with  them  they  are 
habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  gar- 
ments of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the  filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course.   The  morality,  such  as  it 

■  Take  on  the  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
pp.  195 — 198. 
I  See  pp.  845—^49.  and  862—371.  ttqtrd. 
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18,  which  is  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  little  exterior  de- 
corum. They  expUcidy  deny  that  there  i$  (nothing  criminal  in  a  wichei  intention} 
The  great  body  of  these  writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their 
safety,  interest,  or  reputation.  Actions  proceeding  from  these  principles  must  not 
only  oe  destitute  of  Tirtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as  to  their  induence  on  the 
well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be  inclined  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous, 
and  godly  life  becomes  a  matter  of  choice ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eye 
of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be  but  little  regarded  ;  and  in  retire- 
ment not  at  all.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  character  of  infidels.  "  Will  you  dare  to 
assert,**  says  Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Yoltaare,  **  that  it  is  in  phi- 
losophic families  we  are  to  look  for  models  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity 
in  i'riendship,  or  fidelity  among  domestics  ?  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not 
▼our  own  conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  falsehood,  even  before  your 
lips  could  utter  it  r*'' 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bible  is  founded  on  a  voUfid  inattention  to  the  wide  difference  that  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modem  manners.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  modem  manners  is, 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  conversation. 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  manners ; —  hence  that  system  of  decorum, 
delicacy,  and  modeiity  (founded  on  the  morality  of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely 
to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  there  was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  AVomen  were  either  wholly 
shut  up,  as  among  the  Asiatics  of  all  ages ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors, 
as  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages;  or,  by  the  effect  of  custom  (as 
despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  converse  or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own 
immediate  family,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel 
to  be  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them,  had  no  ex- 
istence among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men ;  Taws  were  given  only  to 
men ;  history  was  read  only  by  men.  Every  thing  was  called  by  the  name  origi- 
nally affixed  to  it ;  and  as  such  names  had  no  adiunctive  signification,  arising  only 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy  or  immodesty  no 
more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas  among  the  naked  Indians.  And  hence, 
as  a  profound  critic  '  long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the 
free  language  of  Scripture  and  the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
writer^  e^  there  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nakedness  of  an 
Indian. 

A&  thingi  whatfoetfer  ye  vxndd  that  men  ehoM  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, — 
Love  yaw  enemiee  ;  Mms  them  that  curee  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and 
pray  for  them  Aat  deepite/uUy  uee  you  and  persecute  you.  The  grace  of  Qod,  which 
oriugeih  salvation  to  all  umii,  hath  appeared;  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  Korldfy  buts,  we  should  live  soherlp,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  worUL^ 

Such,  r^er,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morahty.  Judge  of  the  ralsehood  of  the 
assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible  is  the  moat  immoral  book  in  the 
world.^  ^  The  Gospel,**  says  the  profound  and  penetrating;  Locke,  whom  no  one 
will  accuse  of  enthusiasm,  ^  couUdns  so  perfect  a  hody  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be 
excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men*s  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation 
than  in  herself.*** 

X.  Objection  10. —  The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution. 

Avswsm.  —  The  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  their  more  modem 
copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  an  unsocial,  unsteady, 

*  Yolney's  Law  of  Nsture,  p.  18.    See  also  pp.  28,  S9.  raprd. 

*  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire;  but  diaapproyed  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity. 
See  his  Review  of  that  attthor*s  works,  p.  964.  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72. 
74,  75. 

*  Dr.  Bentley.  *  Matt.  vii.  18.,  v.  44.;  Tit  il  1 1, 18. 

■  Concerning  the  Contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Scriplures,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No  IX.,  infrH. 

*  Lockc*s  Letter  to  Mr.  Molynenx,  a.  n,  ICSe.   Work%  voL  iv.  p.  327.  4to.  edit. 
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turly,  and  sofiUrj  complexion,  tendinis  to  destroy  every  otber  but  itselfl  And  it 
miut  be  owned  that  it  does  tend  to  destroy  every  otber,  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
truth  in  erery  subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  raHomU  eomrietkm^ 
Tbe  same  obieetion  might  be  urged  against  the  Kewtoiuan  i^ilosopby  which  de- 
stroyed tbe  Carteaian  fables,  or  against  the  Copemican  system,  becanae  the  risions 
of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brabe  vanished  before  it  The  sun  extinguishes  every  iiife- 
ri(ir  lustre.  And  the  glimmering  lamps  of  human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  tbe 
philosophers,  served,  indeed,  to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  piaoe ; 
but  this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
should  arise.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  u  so  unsociable  as  to  discredit  error,  with 
which  it  is  as  incompatible  as  light  with  darkness.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  ita  pages  do  not  inculcate  any  such  thing  as  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Uie  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  pride 
and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  otber  nations  with  an  slmost  aboc^ute  intolerance, 
were  never  more  strong  marked  by  these  diaracteristics  than  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  Christ  appeared.  Even  tbe  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this 
chsracter.  matter^  said  John,  toe  aaw  ome  catting  omi  deviU  in  £ftjf  funie,  and  we 
fifrhad  htm^  becanse  hefoUaweth  not  with  %u.  And  Jenu  aaid  wmto  Aiai,  Pcrind  kim 
not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  ut  is  for  ns.  Again,  John  and  James,  moved  with  in- 
dignation sgninst  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to 
receive  their  Master,  said  unto  him,  Lord^  wilt  thou  &at  we  command  Jire  to  come 
down  from  henvenj  and  consume  them,  as  JSlias  didf  But  he  tnmed  and  rehmked  them, 
and  said.  Ye  hnow  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  mtiiCs  lives^  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Christ.  In  this  nation,  then, 
and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom  and  educated.  But,  instead  of  imbibing,  coun* 
tenancing,  or  warranting  intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  ta  all  instances,  their 
oiiioutfiiesd  and  guilt ;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the 
most  iibsolute  mo<leratton,  liberality,  and  candour ;  ^- not,  indeed,  the  fashionable 
liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modem  times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and 
holiness ;  —  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid 
and  just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  nations,  sects,  or 
party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  were  to  htm  every  thing.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instrac-i 
tioiis  ant  I  his  life ;  and  the  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intolerance  cbarac- 
terifte  the  writings  of  bis  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in  granting  unlimited 
indulgence  to  the  different  modes  of  worship  that  obtained  among  the  heathens, 
have  been  magnified  by  the  oppoeers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogised  as  if  universal 
liberty  had  been  allowed,  without  any  restraint  upon  tbe  open  or  secret  practices  of 
men  in  tbe  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representation  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
truth.  The  Roman  government,  in  its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
(w1ii(;h  were  infamous  fttr  their  voluptuousness  and  debaucheries),  eondacted  itself 
solely  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  religious 
pretexts  of  the  worshippers.*  And  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  rdigion  of 
Christ  than  tbe  malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  aAer  another,  that 
{)crsecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the  Christian  system; 
whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as  might  be  proved  by  many  facts  re- 
corded in  history.  To  inst^mce  only  a  few  :  —  the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors';  and,  therefore,  Socrates  suffered  death, 
OS  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods^^  in  the  same  city  of  Athens  in  which,  four  hundred 

>  Respecting  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  Israelites  for  putting  to  death 
the  Cana  mites  and  other  nations,  see  Che  Appendix  to  this  volume.  No.  IX.  infra, 

*  See  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  government  in  this 
affair,  in  Livy's  History,  book  xxxix.  chapters  a— 19.  The  celebrated  decree  against  the 
Bacclianaliitn  meptings  is  still  extant  on  a  plate  of  copper,  which  was  dug  up  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

'  Ibocrat.  in  Aroopag.  p.  374.  edit.  Basil.  1582. 

*  Diog.  LHcrt.  de  Vitis  Philosophorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  19.  torn,  i,  p.  174.  edit.  Longolii, 
.£lian.  Var.  Uist.  lib.  ii.  c  13.    Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Socratis^  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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and  fif^y  years  aflerwards,  Paul  of  Tarras  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  hv  cer' 
tain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he  preached  unio 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  (Acts  zvii.  18.)  But  were  a  similar  severity  to 
be  employed  by  any  Christian  state,  it  would  be  imputed,  not  merely  to  the  policy 
of  governors,  but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection  of  any,  but  of 
those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any  crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve 
in  its  consequences  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods  \  been  consi- 
dered as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince»  the  loudest  complamts  would  have  been 
uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  dictated.  And  if  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  temple  or  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  instead  of  a  neathen  senate  ^  it  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  an 
atrocious  outrage  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  proceeding  from  the  use  of  "  a  common  privilege,**  and  ascribed  to 
the  **  cold  and  feeble  efiorts  of  policy.** '  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  in  Graul  * ;  while  Claudius  employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.^ 
Domitian  and  Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former  con- 
fined some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others  to  death.^  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion,  that  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion owe  their  introduction  to  Christianity  :  since  the  violent  means,  which  fur  three 
hundred  years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  this  very  re- 
ligion, —  at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
both  inofiensive^  and  unambitious,  —  are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted.  It  is 
the  duty  of  everv  good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  important  object  of  attention,  even  with 
pagan  governments.  The  writings  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day 
es{)ecially,  are  subversive  of  bo£.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the 
Gospel  demands  and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time^  they  have  compiled,  without  acknow^ 
Udgment,  from  the  oft-refuted  productions  of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated 
from  the  press,  tracts  of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and 
safety.  And  when  they  sufiTer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated  laws  of  their 
country,  they  call  it  persecution.  **  But  persecution  in  every  degree,  and  whatever 
abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  — provided 
he  be  a  peaceable  member  of  the  community ,  and  can  give  a  proper  eround  of  confidence, 
thftt  his  prindpUs  require  or  allow  him  to  continue  so,  —  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  &s  well  as  all  acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, in  religious  controversy.^ 

It  is  readily  admitted  tliat  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  persecuted 
others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of  innocent  blood ;  but  the 
Gospel  does  not  authorise  such  a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it. 
Such  persecutions  prove  that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  real  Christianity.    Facts  and  experience,  however,  have  proved  that  it  is 


*  SepSratim  nomo  habessit  JDeos;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  publied  adscitos,  pri- 
vatim  colnnto.    Cicero,  de  Legibas,  lib.  il  c.  8.    Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  371.  edit.  Bipont. 

'  Valerias  Kaximns,  lib.  i.  c.  S.  §  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol  L  p.  62.  and  note  (15.) 

*  Tacit  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c  85.  Joeephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  e.  3.  Soetoniiis,  in  Tiberio, 
c  36.    PUnpr,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxx.  c  4.  tom.  v.  p.  48.  edit  Bipont 

*  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c  25. 

'  Soetonius,  in  Domitiano,  c.  10.;  in  Vespasiano,  c  13. 

*  Seep.  179.  supra, 

■  **  Taking  away  the  lives,  the  fortunw,  the  liberty,  any  of  the  rights  of  our  brethren, 
merely  for  serving  their  Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are  persuaded  they  ooght  when 
by  so  doing  they  hart  not  human  society,  or  any  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently 
inconsistent  with  all  justice  and  humanity:  for  it  is  punishing  those  who  have  not  injored 
us,  and  who,  if  they  mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us.**  Archbp.  Seeker's  Works, 
voL  iiL  p.  271.  In  the  folk)wing  pages  the  learned  prelate  exposes  the  sinfolness  of  pcr- 
s^nition  for  conscience-sake,  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  shows  that  persecution  is  not  of 
Christian  but  o(  heathen  origin. 
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not  the  friends,  bat  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  — not  sincere  bdierers,  bnt  Apos- 
tates and  atheists,  — who  hare  been  the  most  cmel  oppresscMV  and  perseccttors  both 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and  memorable  instance  in 
the  history  of  France  doring  the  revolution,  where,  not  merely  the  osorped  power  of 
the  papal  antichrist  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  relif^n  itself  was  proscribed, 
and  atneism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substitated  in  its  place.^ 


SECT.  n. 

TffB  WONDVRFTTL  HABMOVT  AND  IirriXATB  CONNECTION,  SUBSISTINO  BgrWBiai   AIX  THE 
PARTS  OF  SCBIPTUBB,  IS  A  rURTHEB  PROOF  OF  ITS  DITINB  AUTHORITr  AN1>  ORIOnf  AL. 

The  habmont  and  intimate  connection  sabsisting  between  all 
the  parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its  authority  and  divine 
original. 

Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other :  the  errors  of 
the  first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  corrected  by  succeeding 
adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  same  treat- 
ment from  those  who  come  after  them.  Nay,  how  often  does  it 
happen,  that  contemporary  writers  contradict  each  other  in  relating 
a  fact  which  has  happened  in  their  own  time,  and  within  the  sphere 
of  their  own  knowledge  ?  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single  author, 
nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same  age ;  for  in 
such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  composing  a  consistent 
scheme ;  nor  would  it  be  astonishing  to  find  the  several  parts  in  a 
just  and  close  connection.  But  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
lived  at  very  different  times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long 
space  of  about  sixteen  hundred  years ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
federacy or  collusion ;  and  yet  their  relations  agree  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philosophers 
even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their  tenets;  whereas  the 
two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv.  20.),  look  stead- 
fastly towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they 
encompass.  The  holy  writers,  men  of  different  education,  faculties, 
and  occupations, — prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,  (some  of  whom 
were  princes  or  priests,  others  were  shepherds  or  fishermen,) — ^not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter, 
consisting  of  mysteries  ot  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith, 
yet  all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of  super- 
natural doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  invariable  truth, 
flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  different  channels.  Go,  then, 
Xq  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  examine  them  closely  and  critically.  Can 
you  find  one  writer  controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his 
predecessor?  one  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  another 
had  stated  ?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ?     However  they  vary  in  style,  or  manner  of 

'  Compare  pp.  29,  30.  tuprd.   On  the  subject  above  discnssed,  the  reader  will  find  many  . 
interesting  facts  and  profound  observations  in  Mr.  Fnller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  part  i. 
ch.  5.  pp.  62 — 70.    See  also  Mr.  Haldanc*8  Evidence  and  Aathorit/  of  IKvine  Be  relation, 
vol.!.  pp.  42 — 6S. 
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illufitratioB^  the  sentiinent  and  the  morality  are  the* same.  lu  their 
predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  particuhirity  and  clearness, 
out  where  is  there  any  contradiction  ?  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  New  Testament  The  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  har- 
monise together:  one  writer  may  enlai^e  upon  and  explain  what 
another  has  said,  may  add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further;  but 
he  never  contradicts  hifn.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  united  in  close 
dependence  and  mutual  congruity.  The  same  essential  agreement, 
and  the  same  mutual  dependency  of  one  upon  another^  obtains  also 
among  the  chief  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Uhristianitv.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  harmony 
of  Scripture?  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  peculiar  divine  in- 
fluence, they  would  have  reasoned  and  speculated  like  othei's,  and 
their  writings  would  have  opposed  each  other.  But  if  they  were  in- 
spired,— if  they  all  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  che  same 
spirit, — then  is  this  harmony  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentioj  but  divinely 
inspired.^ 

In  oppoffltion  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that  there  are  contra- 
dictions both  to  morality  as  well  as  among  the  different  writers  them- 
selves ;  and  thence  it  luis  been  inferred  that  they  cannot  have  been 
inspired.  It  is,  however^  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those,  who  of  late  years  have  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scrip- 
tures with  contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of 
the  matter ;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  opposers 
of  revelation ;  who,  instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  original 
languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  have  founded  their 
objections  on  various  translations  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe* 
But  the  contradictions,  as  they  are  termedj  are  seeming  only,  and  not 
real ;  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers ;  nor  is  there  one  single 
instance  that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  The  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  antiquities  and  cus- 
toms of  those  countries  where  the  scenes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
lay,  and  the  affairs  were  transacted,  will  dear  the  main  difficulties ; 
and  a  careful  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove  the 
seeming  oontradiotbns,  and  render  the  faannony  between  the  sacred 


*  "  VVlioace»  but  torn  hearea,  eoold  men  imikill'd  in  «t% 
In  MTeral  ages  bom,  in  sevend  partm 
WeftTe  snch  Agreeing  tnuhs?    Or  how  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  xu  with  a  lie? 
Unaak'd  their  paini,  nngrateftil  their  adWce, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price.**— Dbtdbk. 
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writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  If  some  difficulties  should  still 
remain^  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do  those  of  creation  and  providence ; 
and  they  will  form  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  like  the  others^  with  increasing  know- 
ledge^ they  also  will  be  dispelled.^ 


SECT.  HL 

TIIB  PBB8BSTATI0K  OV  THX  SCRIPTCBE^  A  PHOOT  OF  THBUt  TEUTH  AKD  DITIIIB  ORIGIK. 

As  the  wonderful  hfumony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  their  being 
all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge ;  so  also 
is  their  astonishing  and  (we  may  say)  miraculous  preservation 
a  strong  instance  of  God's  providential  care^  a  constant  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  truth  contained  in  them^  continued  by  him  with- 
out intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it,  that 
while  the  histories  of  mighty  empires  are  lost  in  the  waste  of  time, 
the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors,  and  legislators  are  con- 
signed with  their  bodies  to  the  silence  and  oblivion  of  the  grave  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  the  history  of  a  mean,  insignificant  people, 
and  the  settlement  of  God's  church,  should  from  its  very  be^pnning, 
which  is  coeval  with  the  world  itself^  to  this  day  remain  ^U  and 
complete  ?  '  Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumerable 
volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  conspire^ 
and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  come  down  to 
our  time  entire  and  genuine  ?  During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  ark  itself,  and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
was  lost;  during  the  profanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace.  i.  5^^  57.) 
whosoever  was  found  with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  burned  with  fire ;  the  same  impious 
artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Koman  emperors  during  their 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially  by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed 
in  his  supposed  success  against  them.'  Ailer  the  most  barbarous 
havoc  of  them,  he  issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of 
death  under  the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part  disre- 
garded it ;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless  other  calamities, 
the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure  and  uncorrupted,  to  the  pre- 
sent time*     It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  more  than  Egyptian 

'  On  the  contradictioDfl  which  are  falflely  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred  writings,  see 
VoL  II.  Chap.  XIV.  pp.  503—556.;  and  also  the  Appendix  to  this  Yolome,  Nos.  YIII. 
and  IX.  tM^^. 

'  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Jewish  histoij  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fitbf  years;  viz. 
between  the  death  of  Kehemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  but  Judaea  being,  during 
that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and  under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  histcnry  of  the  Jews  is 
of  course  inyoNed  in  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  subject. — This  was  the  case 
during  the  captivity. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Dioclesian  (which  was  con- 
tinued with  unrelenting  fniy  by  Maximin),  in  i>r.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies, 
chap.  xL  Works,  8vo»  vol  rii.  pp.  29d— 329.  4to,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—295. 
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darkness  which  overwhelmed  religion  for  several  centaries;  during 
which  any  falsification  was  secure^  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  ail  but  the  Jews ;  and 
yet  they  have^  m  spite  of  their  prejudices,  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care  even  those  passages  which  most  confirm  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  providence  of  God  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their 
blinaness  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  obstinacy  an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  nis  doctrine 
and  his  kingdom*  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their  use ;  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune  is  of  service  to  the  gene- 
ral cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many  copies  in  so  many  different  languages, 
preserved  under  so  many  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from 
each  other  in  no  essential  point,  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  have  been  defeated. 
The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant,  and  doubtless  will  exist  as 
Ions  as  there  is  a  church  in  the  world,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time 
and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

THX  TBNDSirCT  OF  THE  BCBIPTCSE8  TO  ntOXOTE  THS  rBSBSHT  AKD  ETSRHAX.  HAFPX- 
NlfiSB  or  MAlTKIin),  OOGronrUTBB  AirOTHIR  UXJUrSWSRABLB  raoOV  OF  THBIB  DITIVB 
WSPIJUTIOM. 

The  page  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  government  was  ever 
established  without  some  religion ;  as  if  the  former  was  defective 
without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Romans, 
that  while  nations  cherished  a  regard  for  morality  and  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  prosperity  attended  them*,  but  that  when 

'  The  testimony  of  the  historian  Poljbius  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tion in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation^  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
is  BO  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ; 
more  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author 
himself,  who  was  eridentiy  a  sceptic  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the 
benefits  which  might  in  any  way  flow  from  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomparably 
greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion.  **  But  among  all  the  useful  institutions  (says 
Polybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most 
considerable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods; 
and  that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  bo 
the  Yery  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chieify  sustained,  —  1  mean  superstition,  which  is 
impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and  the 
public  administration  of  die  state,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients, 
therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  notions 
concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punishments;  but  much  rather  are  those  of 
the  present  age  to  be  <Aarged  with  rashness  and  aisurdit^  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these 
opinions;  for,  not  to  mention  other  effects  that  flow  fh>m  such  an  institution,  if  among  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  a  single  tslent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals, 
and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unaMe  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with 
integrity.  But  tlie  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  th^r  magistracies 
and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  sams,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of 
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immoralitj  l>ecaiiie  nniyersaly  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly 
declined.  That  religion,  or  yirtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God  and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms,  in  which 
all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has,  however,  been  re- 
served for  our  own  times  to  witness  the  bold  assertion,  that  "  it  is  a 
public  injury,"  and  to  have  the  question  triumphantly  demanded, 
^  Who  that  has  read  the  page  of  history  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  benefit  to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted  ?  ^ 

What  the  deadly  effects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years, — viz.  anarchy,  immorality, 
profaneness,  murders  innumerable,  concision,  and  every  evil  work.^ 
What  have  been  the  effects  actually  produced  by  Chmtianity,  an 
appeal  to  the  TMges  of  history  will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  uie  Gospel  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  barren 
and  speculative  knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  through  the  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men  for  the  worship 
and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should  believe  and  obey  the 
Bible.'  Were  all  men  thus  sincerely  and  cordially  to  believe  and  obey 
it  as  a  divine  revelation,  how  would  the  moral  ftjtce  of  the  world  be 
changed  I  How  would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad, 
and  Uie  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose !  Wherever,  inde^,  it 
has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  been  the 
result.  A  frrt^  review  of  the  positive  benefits  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  society,  and  also  in  private 
life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could  only  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and 
afford  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  its  enemies.* 

L  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  prove  that 
the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and  the  Defences  or 

an  oath,  to  perfonn  their  dntj  with  inyiolablo  honesty.  And,  as  in  other  states  a  man  is 
rarelj  to  he  Iband  whose  hands  are  pure  from  pnhlic  rohbeiy,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is 
no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime." — Hampton's  Fol/hins,  toL  ii. 
hook  Ti.  pp.  405,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  jnstlj  condemned  hj  reason  and  Scriptore,  jet  it 
assumed  as  tme  seTeral  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  the  preservation  of  pnblic 
manners;  snch  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine 
vengeance  for  the  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of 
virtue:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  whidi  gave  it  all  its 
utility. —  Hall's  Discourse  on  Infidelity.  (Sermons,  p.  78.  note.) 

'  Bee  a  few  instances  of  the  efiects  of  atheism,  ngird,  pp.  29 — 32.$  and  also,  ij|^^ 
pp.  427—429. 

'  **  If,**  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity, — **  If  all  were  perfect  Christians, 
individnals  would  do  their  duty;  the  people  would  be  obedient  to  the  laws;  the  chiefs  just; 
the  magistrates  incorrupt;  the  soldiers  would  despise  death;  and  there  would  be  neither 
vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  state."— Bouwbau,  Du  Contract  Social,  lir.  Iv.  ch.  8. 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world,  is  chiefly  abridged  from  Dr.  Byan's  eUborate  •'  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion 
on  Mankind,"  (8d  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1806,)  collated  with  Bp.  Portcns's  Tract  on  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity.  This  subject  is  also  coinously  and  satisfactorily  treated 
by  Mr.  R  Blakey  in  ••  The  Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity  exemplified  in  its  influence 
on  the  social,  intellectual,  civil,  and  political  condition  of  mankind,  from  its  first  promul- 
gation to  the  present  day."   liondon,  1849,  Svo. 
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Apologies^  which  many  of  them  published  against  the  accusations  of 
unbelievers^  also  demonstrate  the  virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Thus,  although  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men  to  virtue,  yet 
some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince  that  he  reformed  the 
manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered  them  ashamed  of  their  former 
vices.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
fVhat  fruit  had  yn  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  f 
for  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin 
and  become  the  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the 
end  everlasting  life,  (Bom.  vi.  21, 22.)  This  apostle  also,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  the 
Gospel :  —  Be  not  deceived,  neitlier  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  effeminate  persons,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  tmth  mankind, 
nor  thieves,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  ye  are 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  the 
reformation  wrought  among  the  Jewish  converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
and  other  countries :  —  The  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  t1\e  mil  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lust, 
excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abomin(d)le  idolatries,  wherein 
titey  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot. 
(lPet.iv.3,4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions  of  the 
pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character  and  conduct,  have 
borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation. 
Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras 
(both  of  whom  had  been  heathen  philosophers),  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  Laotantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Marxtb,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seoond  century,  it  is  manifest  that  a  mighty 
change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the  proselytes  to  the  Gospel. 
"  We,"  says  the  philosopher,  **  who  formerly  delighted  in  vicious 
excesses,  now  are  temperate  and  chaste;  —  we  who  formerly  had 
recourse  to  magical  arts,  have  now  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
good  and  unbegotten  God; — we  who  formerly  placed  our  greatest 
pleasure  in  acquiring  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  impart  to  every  one  in  need ;  — 
we  who  hated  and  de6tzx>yed  each  other«  and  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  refused  to  livo  with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now, 
since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  and  pray  ior  our  en^oues;  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  hate  us  without  a  cause  to  live  conformably  to  the  perfect 
precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  partakers  with 
us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a  reward  from  God  tne  Buler  over 
alL^'i 

'  ApoL  c  17.  (p.  61.  B.  Faris  edit) 
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2.  *'We  deny  not,"  says  Tebtullian  (who  lived  about  sixty 
years  later  than  Justin),  '*  a  pledge  left  with  us ;  we  defile  no  man's 
marriage-bed :  we  piously  educate  orphans,  relieve  the  indigent,  and 
render  no  man  evil  for  evil.  The  husband,  now  cured  of  his  former 
jealousy,  expels  his  now  virtuous  wife  from  his  house;  the  father, 
so  tender  of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he 
becomes  a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master,  hitherto 
BO  kind  to  a  faithless  servant,  discards  him  on  becoming  religious  and 
faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian  name  hated,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  the 
father  a  rebellious  son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having 
them  good  and  virtuous  Christians  1"  ^ 

3.  '<  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the  cavils 
and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written  about  A.D.  246, — 
**  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us :  compare  our  former 
and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will  find  in  what  impietiea  and  im- 
purities men  were  involved  before  they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But 
since  they  embraced  them,  how  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  constant 
are  they  become!  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity 
and  goodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments:  the  church 
abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailed. How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pestilent  members  of  society, 
who  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  ?  We  reclaim  women  from  immodesty,  quarrelling  with,  or 
parting  from  their  huslbands ;  men  from  the  wUd  extravagance  of  the 
sports  and  theatres ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone  to  vice  and 
luxury,  by  painting,  not  only  the  vileness  of  hist,  but  the  punishment 
reserved  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."^ 

4.  **  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius  (who  flourished 
A.  B.  306),  **  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and  commit  piracy  by  sea; 
who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  their  husbands  that  they 
may  marry  their  adulterers;  who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants, 
commit  incest  with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who 
prostitute  their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate." '  The  same  writer  also, 
contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines,  jjrecepts,  and 
practice  of  the  philosophers,  imd  the  little  effects  that  resulted  from 
them,  with  the  piuity  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following 
animated  passage :  **  Give  me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his 
language,  headstrong,  and  unruly;  with  a  very  few  words, —  the 
words  of  God, — I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  return  him 
to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his  money  by  handfuls. 
Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man ;  instantiy  his  ferocity  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  merciful  disposition.     Give  me  an 

>  TertnUiaii,  Apol.  c.  9. 

'  Origen  contra  Celsimiy  lib.  L   Origen  was  singularly  eminent  for  hU  exemplary  learn* 
ing  and  piehr. 

*  Lactanuiu,  InsUt  IKTin.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  I  pp.  349,  35a  Edit  Bipont. 
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unjust  man,  a  foolish  man^  a  sinful  man ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall 
become  honest,  wise,  and  virtuous.  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  sreat  end, 
there  is  no  oocaaon  for  any  expense,  no  absolute  need  of  books,  or  deep 
and  long  study  or  meditation*  The  benefit  is  conferred  gratuitously, 
easily,  expeditiously;  provided  the  ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after 
wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish 
such  important  purposes  as  these  ?"^  Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Christianity  evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other 
system  of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had  himself 
been  a  heathen  philosopher^  and  here  delivers  the  result  of  his  own 
experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  heathens  direct  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  hea- 
then writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
innocence  and  worth*  To  adduce  one  or  two  instances :  —  it  was  a 
common  saving  of  the  heathens,  that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only 
he  was  a  Cfhristian.  Flint,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited  ^, 
savB,  on  the  information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  togetner  on  a  stated  day  before  light,  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  vor  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
or  robbery^  or  adultery ^  VSSVSB  to  falsify  their  word,  kor  to  deny  a 
pledge  committed  to  them  tohen  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that 
though  he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture,  he  discovered  * 
KOTHiKd  b^des  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  exemplary  piety  pre- 
vailed so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  Julian,  in  an  epistle  to  Ar- 
sacius,  a  heathen  pontiff  (written  a.  d.  430^),  recommended  their 
charities  and  other  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired 
Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition  of 
the  Christians  was  propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness  to 
strangers,  and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
He  recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  exhorts  the  heicthen 
pontiff  to  prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods ;  enjoins  works  of  charitv ;  and  desires  him  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  of 
whatever  religtoih  ^*It  is,"  adds  the  emperor,  '^a  disgrace  to  the 
pagans  to  disregard  those  of  their  own  religion,  while  Christians  do 
hind  offices  to  strangers  and  enemies.^  From  this  admission  of  Julian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Christiana  were  improved  in  benevolence  and 
morals  by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the 
example  of  the  Cbnstiaas.  These  involuntary  testimonies  of  heathens 
to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  shall  find 
corroborated  by  various  other  proofs,  which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
exhibit. 

11.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  of  Christianity  on  society 

'  Lftctaotiiu,  Instit  Divin.  lib.  lit.  c  26.  torn,  i  p.  93S.  Sdtt  Bipont. 
*  See  pp.  178,  179.  inprd.  *  Julian.  Epist  130, 
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IN  GENERAL^  we  shidl  find  that  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Gospel  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  independent  nations;  broke  down   the 
partition  which  separated  the  Heathens  and  Jews^  abated  their  pre- 
judices^ and  rendered  them  more  liberal  to  each  other.     It  checked 
pride  and  revenge,  those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors  just  and 
honest,  and  inspired  them  with  firmness  imder  persecution.     The 
apostles  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest  sufferings  rather  thaa 
renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the  primitive  Christians  who  sue*  | 

ceeded  them  be  induced  by  threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  pro- 
fession. They  neither  repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  en* 
dured  various  excruciating  torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation.  Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and  carried  with  it 
peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which  is  degraded  and  maltreated 
in  modern  heathen  nations,  as  it  was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan 
nations,  is  elevated,  wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  of  women  has  been  proportionably  improved.^  Polygamy  has 
been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted, — not  to  gratify  the  levity, 
caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party,  (for  in  Rome  at  least  the 
women  also  had  the  power  of  divorce,  where  their  licentiousness  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,) — but  only  in  the  case  of  unfiiithfulness  to 
the  nuptial  vow.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit.connections  may  be  formed,  adulterous 
intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  perpetrated,  with 
but  little  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Britain  and  other  Protestant 
countries,  where  the  Gospel  has  had  a  freer  course ;  for,  though  the 
same  dispositions  are  discovered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the 
fear  of  the  public  frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest 
degradation  and  oppression,  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to  respect, 
cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence  in  society,  which 
they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries  where  their  interest  and  hap- 
piness are  uniformly  and  properly  consulted  in  every  important  con- 
cern in  life.  We  have  no  public  indecencies  between  tiie  sexes,  no 
law  that  requires  prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated, 
they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws,  or 
countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  odium  which 
follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  perpetrators  of 
them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land.  Rapes,  incests,  and  adul- 
teries, are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public.  Iso  one  can  live  in  the  knoum  practice  of  fornication, 
lying,  theft,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate  offspring  to 
the  foundling  hospittJ),  that  such  things  are  the  custom  of  the  country^ 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  collection  of  interesting  facts,  compiled  from 
various  writers,  in  an  **  Bssay  on  what  Christianitj  has  done  for  Women,"  prefixed  to  the 
second  Tolame  of  **  Female  Scripture  Biography,  bj  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M."  London,  1817, 
8  vols.  8vo. 
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Further^  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  restrained ; 
the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing  or  depriving  of  life,  weak,  de- 
formed, or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
many  states),  has  been  abolished,  and  hospitals  have  been  instituted 
for  the  preservation  of  deserted  children  ;  and  what  was  then  deemed 
a  wise  politioal  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome 
members,  is  now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power  which  was  possessed  by 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition  of  sons  worse 
than  that  of  slaves  S  Mid  exposed  wives  to  the  most  cruel  treatment^ 
has  been  annihilated  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  system 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  subjected  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  a  few  free-bom  masters, — who  treated  and 
valued  them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the  sacrifice 
of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and  roads  by  thou- 
sands for  amusement, — is  fully  extinguished;  and  our  own  times 
have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  the 
extirpation  (at  least  in  the  British  dominions)  of  the  infamous  traffic 
in  human  beings;  the  success  of  which  measure  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  directing  public  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  promoting 
family  peace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  removed  the  great 
obstacles  which  have  often  im{:KBded  it.  The  condition  of  the  in^rior 
and  dependent  ranks  of  society  has  been  ameliorated,  and  every 
varied  form  of  human  suffering  finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active 
dUigence  of  private  benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  of 
public  charity.  The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  die  accommo- 
dation of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was  there 
a  single  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world ;  whereas  every  Chris* 
tian  country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions  for  those  humane 
purposes.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  proceeding  from  this  divine 
source  (especially  in  this  highly  favoured  country),  has  scarcely  left 
any  means  untried  for  melioratmg  the  sufferings  of  the  poor :  it  has 
erected  asylums  for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the 
children  of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  for  the  houseless,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  It  has  extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt 
and  crime,  and  has  attempted  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all 

*  **  The  cruelty  of  the  Bonum  law,  not  content  with  the  dostraction  of  infants,  extended 
its  scTeritj  eren  to  the  adnlt:  it  considered  children  not  as  persons  bnt  as  tluni^^  as  part 
of  the  fomitore  of  the  familj  numsion,  which  the  master  of  the  family  might  remove,  or 
•ell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other  part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the 
condition  of  a  son  was  worse  than  that  of  a  slare.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once,  a  son 
THRBS  times:  and  he  might  be  in^nrisoned,  Kcmrged^  exUedy  or  put  to  death  by  the  pater- 
familias, without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal"  (Nieuport  de  Kitibus  Romanis,  p.  585.) 
With  respect  to  daughters,  thcore  was  an  act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than 
all  the  rest.  The  faSier  could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxvi« 
c  3.)    Bp.  Porteus's  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  879. 

'  What  was,  if  possible,  stiU  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife  herself,  though 
the  mother  peihaps  of  a  numerous  family,  was  subjected,  no  less  than  her  children,  to  the 
paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  con- 
sidered as  his  danghter,  and  might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure;  and  for  certain 
crimes  (some  of  thm  oif  a  very  trivial  nature),  might  be  put  to  death.  Ibid. 
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the  comforts  that  are  compatible  with  the  strict  claims  of  justice ;  and 
it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals^  by  procuring  for  f^em  gende 
treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal  protection.     In  yiun 
may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan  moralists  for  exhortations  to 
benevolence  like  this :  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  Offices,  o£ 
aotive  and  liberal  love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminala,  to  the  brute 
creation,  in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modem  moralists  do  better,  Chris- 
tianity may  claim  the  praise.    What  terminated  the  horrid  gladiatorial 
massacres  and  murders  which  destroyed  so  man^housands  of  unhappy 
persons  among  the  Romans  ? —  Christianitt.    What  has  instituted 
so  many  establishments  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  in- 
structing even  criminals? — Christianity.     What  has  meliorated 
the  condition  and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent  debtors, 
whose  misfortunes — not  their  faults — place  them  in  the  power  of 
merciless  creditors? — Christianity.     What  has  protected  widows 
and  orphans  against  injustice, — orphan  princes  against  usurpers  and 
rebellious  subjects, — subjects  against  exaction  and  oppression, — the 
weak  against  the  powerful  in  suits  at  law, — the  goods  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  shipwrecked  against  plunderers, — and,  in  short,  every 
description  of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise 
have  overwhelmed  them  ?  —  Christianity.     What  has  discouraged 
suicides  ? — Christianity.   The  heathens  very  frequently  committed 
suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  and  philosophical  dogmas ;  but  no 
REAL  Christian  can  commit  this  crime  without  knowing  that  he  is 
acting  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder, 
and  clearly  violating  a  divine  command.     What  has  discouraged  the 
absurd  practice  of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by 
single  combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe  ?  —  Christianity.     It  is  true,  that  from  a  false  notion  of 
honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for  the  most  frivolous  or 
imaginary  affronts ;  but  these  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  Gospel, 
which  prohibits  murder  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in 
such  duels  show  by  their  conduct  that  though  they  may  profess  and 

call  themselves  Christians,  THEY  ARE  TOTALLY  DESTITUTE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN principle,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christiaa 
country  (at  least  of  this  country),  which  prohibit  them,  under  severe 
penalties.' 

*  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  parties  meet  with  an  iaient  to  mvrder,  (and  with 
what  other  intent,  we  may  ask,  can  thej  meet?  rince  challengea  are  alwaya  sent  at  least 
one  or  two  days  before  the  duel  takes  place,  so  that  they  meet  ddibera^  and  with  a 
determination  to  take  each  other's  lires, — thinking  it  their  dnty  as  ^Mtlemenf  and  churning 
it  as  their  right  to  wanton  with  their  own  lires  and  the  lives  of  o^rs,  witlwnt  any  war- 
rant for  it  either  hnman  or  divine,) — ^if  one  party  kills  the  other,  it  comes  within  the  notion 
of  murder,  and  is  punishable  accordingly.  So  repugnant  indeed  is  our  law  that  not  only 
the  principal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  hot  also  his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether 
they  fought  or  not;  and  it  is  held  that  the  seconds  of  the  party  slain  are  likewise  guilty  as 
accessaries.    See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modem  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  men 
from  insult:  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary  for  that  purpose,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  females,  the  Christian  societies  called  Quakers,  and  Unitas  Fratnun  or 
United  Brethren,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  scarcely  more  insulted  than  the  man 
who  will  fight.    **U  ia  strange,"  Dr.  Ryan  remarks  with  equal  force  and  justice,  **  that 
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III.  From  society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the  influence  of 
Christianitj  on  the  B£LiaiOK  AKD  goyesniient  OF  states  and 

GOUNTBIES. 

Wherever  the  Oospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  present 
condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  together  with  human 
sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities, 
have  been  abolished.  And  as  soon  as  nations  and  eoyemments  be- 
came Christian,  they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and 
generous  spirit,  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes  who  enir 
braced  Christianity  became  more  humble  than  their  heathen  prede* 
cessors,  blended  Christian  morality  with  .their  civil  institutes,  and 
transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the  humanity  and  benevolence 
inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer  kings  were  murdered  and  fewer 
revolutipns  took  place  in  Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ^  and  has  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ;  and,  aa 

fighting  shomlil  be  cooBidered  a  proof  of  the  tnith,  honour,  or  honestj  of  the  duellist:  a 
man  may  posseet  personal  courage  without  another  good  quality.  The  liar,  the  knave, 
the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  wQl  fight  He  who  was  a  rillain  before  he  fought  will  still 
be  a  villain,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  greater  villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  *  [If 
a  man  is  so  grossly  insulted,  that  his  religious  principle  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  sup- 
port him  under  the  affront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  form  a  resolution  not  to  fire, 
and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  let  him  prosecute  at 
law;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  murderj  *  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  fought  many  duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling  ofllence; 
he  made  an  apology,  whidi  the  challenger  did  not  accept  of,  but  insisted  on  a  meeting. 
When  the  challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  canned  a  paper,  stating  the  offence,  his  offer 
of  an  apologT,  hisfHvatA  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direction  to  iSs  friends  to  prosecute 
for  murder,  If  he  should  fall.  The  challenger  fired  without  effect;  his  antagonist  did  not 
fire,  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  tne  challenger 
was  thus  punished  for  firing,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had 
killed  Us  opponent*  as  jnnes  are  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support  of  this 
prsctice.  Hiey  find  a  man  guiUy  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sends  a  challenge,  or  fires 
without  hitting,  but  acquit  mm  if  he  kills  in  consequence  of  that  challenge  I  fteir  usual 
verdict,  that  the  survivor  killed  in  his  own  defence,  is  oembsallt  falsc,  because  mif-pre' 
mrvatkm  aMm  reqwirm  a  man  to  kiB  Um  oHtagomisU  Where  the  combatants  are  supposed 
to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping,  where  he  reserves 
his  diot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  nrovided  his  opponent  is  not  apprised  of  his  intention. 
He  defends  his  honour  by  standing  nis  adversary's  fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonistk  He,  therefotv^  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  claim 
to  impunity  oo  the  plea  of  sw-defenoe,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  absolutely  per- 
jured. The  jnnr-man,  however,  has  precedents  for  disregarding  his  oath:  most  luries 
peijuied  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is  satisfied;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to 
God,  and  to  soeie^,  for  his  perpvy,  and  for  the  evils  which  generally  srise  from  the 
encouragement  of  duels."  (Dr.  lean's  History  of  the  EffecU  of  Religion  on  Mankind, 
pp.  121, 12S.)  Most  of  the  preceding  obsenrations  are  equaUy  applicable  to  the  disgust- 
mg  and  brutal  praetlee  of  priie-figfating* 

^  The  benefioial  **  Influenee  of  Christiaoity  upon  International  Ubw  "  ia  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  a  M.  Kennedy,  in  his  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.   Cambridge.  1 8S6. 


M  A  tmrmyvnAm^  thic*  tb«  paUtcaUM  of  th*  ilxth  edlUon,  hMoliMsd  that  tke  tmuncm,  above 
Brintod  bMWMS  bracfcatt,  najr  mltleada  waak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allovad  to  •rnd  and  racdre  a 
chalici^.  Ai  that*  Matancaa  form  an  Intagral  part  of  a  qaoiatlon  from  Dr.  Rfan,  the  author  of  the  |»re««t 
work  doaa  not  ooottdar  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  tbem.  But  whoerer  calmlf  and  attentlvetr  wHahs  the 
wkoU  of  tha  qootadoa  aboTe  gtven,  and  tJie  contest  of  the  note  In  which  It  occurs,  mutt  come  to  the  coo- 
duslon  that  at*  doab  ara  aostrarj  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  spirit  of  Chrlstianiijr.    NoU  to  tkt  araaKS 
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an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  **  it  would  have  been  won* 
derful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been  cordially  embraced  by 
the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part  of  any  nation* 
Nevertheless,  it  luis  had  its  influence  \^^  and  that  influence  has  been 
of  the  most  beneficial  kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  cold 
inhumanity  which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite  gratification 
of  life ;  — the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  martial  achievements,  and 
ferocious  rapacity  which  produced  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions  ; 
^~  the  implacable  and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried 
on,  and  which,  consequentiy,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  world 
with  bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation ;  —  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery  or  to  an  igno^ 
minious  death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ; 
—  the  desolations  of  whole  countries,  together  with  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
spared  not  from  massacre  and  extermination  the  unoflending  female, 
the  helpless  infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age ;  —  these  are  out- 
rages of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent  among  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most  celebrated  for 
their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were  the  pagan  notions  of 
virtue ! ) 

^'  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone  which,  moderating  the  views 
of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  measures  of  government 
to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution,  viz.  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to 
an  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well-bein^f  the  commu- 
nity over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable  policy 
which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  God, 
who  appointed  them  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well;  teaching  them  to  promote,  upon  general  and  permanent 
principles,  the  interests  of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the 
confidence  of  power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every 
department"*  Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  where 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and  assuaged. 
Those  arbitrary  laws  and  that  perversion  and  corruption  of  justice 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  especially  at  Rome,  during  the  latter 
periods  of  the  republic,  have  disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian 
states,  especially  in  our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  constitution  (with 
which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwoven,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England'),  on  the  temper  of  our  governors  and  of  the 
people,  on  the  temper  of  the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  them, 
as  weU  as  of  those  who  administer  them.     It  is  this  holy  influence 

*  Fnller*8  Gospel  its  own  Witne.«s,  p.  134. 

*  Bp.  Gray*B  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

■  Blackstone's  CommcntJiries,  by  Professor  Christian,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  and  note  (5.) 
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of  Chrietianity  principally  *'  winch,  by  mitigating  in  some  degree  the 
rancour  of  contending  faictions  against  each  other,  and  inspiring  them 
with  some  little  share  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  has  hitherto 
preserved  this  country  from  those  scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation 
that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  ancient  history.  It  is  this  which 
has  in  general  restrained  our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  equity  and  humanity  in  their  administration ;  and  has  car- 
ried even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the  security,  and  prosperity  of 
the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which  has  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges  that  strong  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  to  man,  and  to  their  country,  that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and 
rectitude  which  renders  them  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright, 
and  uncorrupt ;  which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit 
of  the  laws,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  their  protection,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  controL*'^ 

IV.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the  world  are 
not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
condition  of  mankind:  the  most  polished  nations,  now  in  existence, 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preservation  and  difiusion  of  literature  and 
the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  Chris* 
tianity  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral, 
classical,  and  theological  Knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it  has 
been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments  on  them,  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin : 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three  languages  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian. 
Christianity  being  contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  ne- 
cessary to  its  teachers;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost, 
whUe  there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a  mo- 
derate share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and  entitle  them 
to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.d.  108  )^  the  German 
nation  were  strangers  to  letters ;  and  the  two  following  facts  prove 
that  other  nations  were  likely  to  continue  illiterate,  had  not  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  exerted  themselves  for  their  instruction.  The 
Goths,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Athens  (a.d.  270),  brought 
together  into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  not  one  of  them  told  his  companions, 
that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  widi  those  they  neglected 
the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  overcome.'  Theodoric,  a  Gothic 
prince  (a.  d.  293),  would  not  suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences ;  imagining,  that  such  instruction  enervated 
the  mind,  rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits ;  and  that  the  boy 
who  trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear.^  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among  bar- 
barians, than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters.  Ulphilas,  a 

'  Bp.  Porteus*8  Tracts,  p.  383. 

'  I>e  MoribvB  Gcna.  c  ii.  iii. 

'  Zonjiras,  AnnaL  lib.  xii.  c.  26.    Gibbon's  Hist.  ToL  I  p.  434. 

«  Procop.  De  BcUo  Goth.  Ub.  i.  c.  S. 
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Grothic  bishop  (a.d.  380),  Invented  letters  for  his  illiterate  country- 
men, translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  their  use,  and  in- 
structed them  in  its  doctrines ;  and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well 
informed,  that  they  compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,  the  Qreek, 
and  the  Hebrew  originals*^  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  aimals  but  their  verses, 
nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses,  their  antiquities, 
the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  exploits  of  tiieir  heroes*  The 
more  verses  a  man  could  repeat  the  more  learned  he  was  deemed^ 
while  the  bard  who  composed  any  thing  new  was  sure  of  being  re- 
spected by  the  kings  and  people.'  This  was  the  state  of  the  Irish, 
when  the  Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters^  and  in  the  truths  of  the  GoepeL  Such  a  change,  however, 
was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers,  that  Ireland 
wag  styled  the  island  or  very  pious  and  very  learned  men«  Ansga- 
rius',  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern  nations,  not  only  preached  the 
Gospel  to  those  oarbarians,  but  established  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  religion  and  letters.  Cjnril  and  Methodius^,  who  converted 
the  Bulgarians,  Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
previously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible,  and 
some  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into  the  Slavic  tongue,  for  the  puis 
pose  of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and  softening  their  hard  heart« 
to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  bar-* 
barians  who  became  proselytes  of  the  GospeL  In  Russia  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  recommended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  let- 
ters, the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order  $  and  were  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful  Greeks 
for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  **  The 
dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Cathedral  of]  St-.  SopUa  at  Con- 
stantinople were  rudely  copied  in  the  Russian  churches  of  Kiow  and 
Novogorod;  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the 
Sclavonic  language  \  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited,  or 
compelled,  to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus."'  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  sovereigns  and  of  the 
laity;  and  though  these  were  sometimes  influenced  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives, yet  the  effect  has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of 
painting,  desi^,  architecture,  and  music,  whose  professors  were  en- 
couraged to  Uie  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration* 
When,  however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  (which  was  particularly  the  case  during  the  middle  ages)  few 
had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  who  were  educated  and  des- 
tfned  for  the  sacred  office;  nor  could  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  have  been  propagated  so  universally  as  it  was,  had 
not  the  clergy  found  them  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  By  these  means,  they  possessed  most 
of  the  learning  of  those  times,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  successors, 

»  Socrat  lib.  iv.  c.  32.    Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.    Pbilostorg.  lib.  ii.  c  5. 

»  Bollandi  Acta,  March  xvii.  •  Mabillion,  AnnaL  826. 

*  Balbini  MisceU.  part  i.  *  Gibbon's  Hiet  vol  z.  p.  844. 
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vlio  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  preserving  books^ 
which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a  taste  for  erudition  was 
almost  extinct,  and  the  passion  of  laymen  was  directed  to  arms.' 

On  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Mohammedans,  in 
1453,  literature  took  refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  many  of 
the  clei^  were  among  its  most  strenuous  supporters.  At  length, 
learning  emerged  from  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated, and  where  she  had  been  preserved  from  destruction ;  and  her 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  blessings  which  she  so 
eminently  bestows.  The  Reformation  pronioted,  still  more,  the  cause 
of  learning;  and  its  general  diffusion  has  been  aided  most  signally  by 
the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  however,  reasoning  in  a  retrograde 
motion,  ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy.  But  it  was  re- 
li^on,  the  RELIGION  OF  Christ,  that  tooh  the  lead.  The  Reformers 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  profited  by 
her  labours  and  sufferings;  and  now  ungratefully  claims  all  the  honour 
and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Melanothon,  and  Cranmer  preceded 
Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke.  The  horrible  excesses  that 
will  for  ever  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  first  French  revolution  are 
not  chargeable  upon  Christianity.  The  French  nation  renounced 
Christianity  before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy  and 
reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity  ought  not  to 
be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  assumed  its  name. 
No  institution  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it 
forbad;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has  some" 
times  furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppres- 
sions, which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.'  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
through  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental  con- 
sequences of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its  spirit  '^  The 
Legislator  of  the  universe,  in  promulgating  the  sublime  laws  of 

*  The  Litercuy  Ben^fiit  conferred  on  the  world  hy  Christianity,  are  thus  concisely  hnt 
forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Jortin.  **  To  whom,"  says  he,  **  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  for  every  thing  that  is  called  PAib^y,  or  the  Lilerte 
Hwminioresf  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  chronology,  and  the  continuation  of  history 
through  many  centuries?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  rational  systems  of  morality  and 
of  natural  religion?  To  Christiana,  To  whom,  for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  for  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  religious  purposes?  To  Christians.  To 
whom,  for  metaphysical  researches,  carried  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit?  To  Chris- 
tians. To  whom,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  in  war  and  peace?  To 
Christians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  knowledge,  and  for  settling  the  righU 
of  nU>fect$,  both  civU  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  foundation?  To  Christians  —  not  to 
atheists  or  deists,  some  of  whom  (as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates 
for  tyranny."  TJortin's  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  87 3,  374.)  He  further  observes,  that  some 
o(  the  atheistical  and  deistical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (and 
the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times)  were  **  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
most  of  them  a  sort  of  half-scholars,  and  retailers  of  second-hand  wares,  none  of  them 
eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  erudition  and  knowledge  in  any 
material  article."  (Ibid.  p.  373.) 

'  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and  forcible  remarks 
in  1>r.  Dewar's  Discourses  iUustrativo  of  the  Designs  of  Christianity,  Disc  13.  entitled 
**  The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid  Objection  to  Christianity." 

VOL.  I.  BE 
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ChriBtianity,  •—  though  he  fumiahed  men  with  motives  calcukted  to 
elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to  extend  their  hopes  far  beyond  the 
grave,  —  did  not  at  the  same  time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures, 
to  whom  he  gave  those  laws,  into  mere  machines.  He  has  given  them 
the  power  either  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts  or  to  infrinae  them  ;  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If,  after  this, 
a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose  the  evil,  the  fault  is 
manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who  by  so  many  the  most  tremendous 
denunciations,  warns  them  against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring 
invitations  solicits  them  to  the  former.''  Were  all  men  to  become  sin^ 
cere  believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  and  were  all 
honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  dimise  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  in  this  world.  In- 
deed, whoever  will  candidly  and  attentively  compare  the  morals  of 
professing  Christians  throughout  the  world,  defective  as  they  are,  with 
those  of  the  heathen  nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  sodety,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  effects  of  Christianity  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while  others  were  applauded, 
by  the  ancients;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  life,  are  all  forbidden  by  the  GospeL  It  has  silently 
communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  individuals.  Besides  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  ^  we  may  observe  that,  through  its 
blessed  influence,  crimes  are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind 
are  softened  and  humanised,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ancient  times;  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  appearances, 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  pious  men;  and  although  much 
wickedness  still  remains  among  the  nominal  professors  of  the  Christiaa 
faith,  who  are  Christians  in  name,  but  little  better  than  heatliens  in 
practice,  yet  a  large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  amon^ 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind,  who  in  every  age  and 

>  "  Macti  general  reformation  and  happinen,  in  Tarioos  waya,  hatb  been  introduced  into 
the  worlil  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  indindaala,  and  among  nations.  But  even  on  a 
supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proTes  nothing  against  the  good  effects  of  Christianity, 
if  it  were  properly  obeyed.  It  only  proves,  that  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  Ckwpd, 
and  its  gracious  intention  of  making  mankind  religious  and  happy,  there  are  numbers  who 
will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  it.  But  what  could  God  Almighty  do  more  for 
man,  consistently  with  leaying  him  at  liberty  to  act  freely?  He  could  only  give  him  a 
rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enforce  that  rule;  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and, 
by  giving  him  a  new  religion,  had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  fbrce  his  obedience  to  it 
So  that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people — such  as  are 
deaf  to  nil  the  calls  of  religion ;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules.  Among  these  latter  only 
are  to  be  found  those  who  ieel  the  happiness  of  living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  those  should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  beads 
about  them.  The  patient,  who  rejects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  you  remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  of  the  dif- 
ferent reception  which  his  Gospel  should  meet  among  different  men.  Some  seed,  he  tells 
you,  would  fiill  among  thorns,  and  be  choked — others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  picked 
up — but  that  still  there  would  be  some  which  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by  force,  or 
like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  mm.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no  goodness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  it;  but  it  is  intended  mercifully  to  guide  those  to  happiness,  who  will  listen  to  its 
gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we  look  into  the  world,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  reli- 
gion, we  must  look  for  it  only  amone  real  Christians  —  among  those  who  truly  live  up  to 
its  laws — and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are  Chris- 
tians only  in  name."    GUpin's  Sermons,  voL  ill.  pp.  9 — 11. 
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coantry  form  the  greatest  port  of  the  community.  Nay,  in  Christian 
countries,  even  the  wicked  themselves  (who  have  not  cant  off  all  re- 
ligion, and  deliberately  renounced  the  Gospel)  are  greatly  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Gospel.  So  that  mankind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  tem-^ 
poral  point  of  view,  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific 
temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  be* 
nefits  irom  it,  than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth;  and,  what- 
ever of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  writings 
or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modem  times,  they  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which  they  are  impotently  en- 
deavouring to  subvert.  '*  To  say  nothing  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old 
philosophers  on  moral  subjects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  which 
there  is  considerable  evidence^),  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
dems  exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  this  me- 
dium of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  having  diffused  the  light,  they 
have  insensibly  imbibed  it;  and  finding  it  to  accord  with  reason,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  their  reason  has  discovered  it  *  After  grazing,' 
as  one  expresses  it,  'in  the  pastures  of  revelation,  they  boast  of  grow- 
ing fat  by  nature.'  So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigmatised  as  profligates)  behave 
with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the  conduct  is  uniform  and 
consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead  us  to  pnt  the  best  con- 
struction upon  the  motive ;  but  when  we  see  men  uneasy  under  re- 
straints, and  continually  writing  in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare 
not  openly  practise,  we  are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending  their  situation."' 

y.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce,  from  the  page  of  history, 
numerous  FACTS  that  would  fully  confirm  the  preceding  general  sur- 
vey of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  few 
additional  instances^  however,  must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian 
missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  be- 

*  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Grentiles  will  show  that,  with  reiy  few  exceptions, 
there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  Uieir  prayera,— no  thanksgiving,  —  no  request  for  divine 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, — no  pions  sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of 
their  offences.  But  **  after  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  forms  of 
adoration  in  some  Pagan  writers  which  are  more  rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hvm..s 
and  prayers  of  thdr  ancestors;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  thpse  improvements 
arose  from  the  Gospel  See  ProcL  Hymn,  ad  Solem,  et  ad  Musas;  JamblicL  de  Myst 
Egypt.  §  5.  c.  26.;  Simpl,  in  Epictet,  ad  fin.  to  whom  I  wish  I  could  add  MaximuM  Tjfritia, 
It  is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts  deserves  commendation,  should  have  tauglit  that 
prayer  to  God  was  superfluous,  Diae,  80.  See  also  Jumnal  x.  346.  and  the  Commen- 
tators. Seneca  fays,  PrimuM  est  deontm  cuUua^  deot  credhv :  deinde  reddere  UHm  maj  statem 
tuam^  reddere  bonitaiem, — Vis  decs  propiHaref  bonne  eeto.  Satis  Uhs  coluit  quisquis  imitatus 
est.  Epist.  95.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not  think  prayer  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary, 
as  some  may  fancy  fh>m  these  words,  will  appear  from  the  following  placea  Nos  t/vooue 
existimamus  vota  projkere^  salvA  vi  et  potestate/atorum.  Quadam  enim  a  Diis  immorttUibus 
ita  snspensa  relieta  sunt,  ut  in  bonnm  veriant,  siadmota  JDiis  preces  fuerint,  si  vota  suscepta, 
Nat  Quasst.  ii.  57.  Itague  non  dat  Deus  heneficia,  —  non  exaudit  precaniium  voces  et  undi» 
que  subhtis  in  cotlum  manibus  vota  facientium  pnmtta  ac  pubiica.  Quod  prof  eeto  nonfieret, 
nee  in  hunc/urorem  omnes  mortales  consensissent  aUoquendi  surda  numina  et  indficaees  ^^ 
nin  nossent  iilontm  benefieia  nunc  ultro  obJata^  nunc  oranilbus'data.  De  Benet  IV.  4." 
(Jortin*s  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Beligion,  p.  867.  note. 

«  Fnller*s  Gospel  its  own  Witnesi.  p.  113. 
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come  civiliBed.  Some  of  them  were  cannibalB;  others  worshipped 
their  swords  as  gods ;  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to  their 
idols.     The  ferocious  became  mild;  those  who  prowled  about  for 

Elunder  acquired  settled  property^  as  well  as  a  relish  for  domestic 
appiness ;  persons  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  huts  learned  from  mission- 
aries the  art  of  building ;  they  who  fed  on  raw  flesh  applied  to  agri« 
culture ;  men  who  had  been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to 
manufactures,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  violent  and 
rapacious  renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germanv  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  nor  aid  the  Huns  continue  to  be  strangers  to  the 
difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  embraced  it  llie  Geloni, 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to  use  the  skins  of  their  enemies 
for  clothes ;  and  the  Heruli  (who  latterly  over-ran  and  devastated 
the  western  empire)  no  longer  put  to  death  the  affed  and  infirm,  as 
they  had  formerly  done,  nor  required  widows  to  kifi  themselves  at  the 
tombs  of  their  husbands.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished  cannibalism, 
and  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  die  hearts  of  their  captives, 
aft^r  their  conversion.  After  the  conversion  also  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  thev  ceased  to  commit  suicide  on  principle;  nor  did  their 
wives  and  slaves  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
honour  the  deceased  in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted 
to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depredations.  The 
northern  kingdoms,  which  were  engaged  in  incessant  wars,  while 
their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became  more  pacific  after  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  them.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe- 
gians, who  could  only  speak  a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  use 
of  letten. ;  a  people  who  were  oontinuaUy  makbg  depredations  on 
their  neighbours,  became  content  with  their  own  territories;  and 
nations,  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  conversion. 
The  well-informed  lawyer  must  res[)ect  Christianity  for  the  nume- 
rous benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and  every  man  who  has 
read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Jus- 
tinian, and  Charlemagne,  or  the  codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombards^ 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Chris- 
tianity as  the  source  of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were 
totally  unknown  to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilised  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Christianity, 
or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it,  than  England.  Druidism, 
uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other  cruel  modifications  of  pagan- 
ism (though  in  some  respects  less  erroneous),  was  succeeded  first 
by  the  impure  mythology  of  Rome,  and  then  oy  the  sanguinary  and 
war-inspiring  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  northern  hordes,  by  whom 
it  was  invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or  with 
changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  ferocious  fore- 
fathers.    The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  very  earliest  time 
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of  the  Christian  »ray  abolished  human  sacrifices  (principally  wretched 
captives),  that  were  oifered  by  the  Druids :  the  rude  and  unsettled 
Saxons,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or 
the  cowardly  members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of 
those  barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse  with 
strangers^  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  now 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that,  in  England,  put 
a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosities  of  the  barons ;  that  checked  the 
perpetual  feuds  of  the  darker  ages ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  fierce^ 
ness  which  so  convulsed  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions; that  gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of 
chivalry,  which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by  uniting  in 
tiie  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy,  humanity, 
honour,  and  justice  ;  and,  finally,  has  difiiised  that  spirit  of  practical 
piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which  have  justly  rendered  Britain 
the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on  the  state 
of  society  in  ancient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less  useful  among  modem 
pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giving  precepts  have  been  propa- 

fated  and  incidcated  among  them.  Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
eld  of  missionary  exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most 
satis&ctory  evidence  of  the  mighty  efiScacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
Nortii  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  in  the  East  Indies, 
wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished  human  sacri- 
fices, and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work';  and  has  difiused  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  together 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.*  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barba- 
rously and  imjustly  tCMm  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  ser- 

*  See  pp.  17r  IS.  ntpr^ 

'  Some  writer*  haTe  imagined  that  certain  detestable  practieei  of  the  pagans  were 
abolished  bj  cirilisation,  and  not  by  the  Christian  religion.  Bnt  the  falsehood  of  this 
opinion  wiU  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloodj  and  obs^e  customs  prevailed  among  the 
^JV^tau^  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were^  in  roanj  respects,  equal  to  us 
in  literainre  and  ciyilisation,  and  /et  performed  leTeral  hideous  rites  long  after  they  had 
arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished  heathens  offered  human  victims  to  their 
godB,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions,  gulltj  of  every  abomination  imputed  to  the  un- 
civilised, except  devouring  ihxar  children.  In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel, 
Christianity  and  civilisation  were  as  cause  and  effsct,  so  that  the  benefiu  of  the  latter  ars 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fonner.  As  the  Gospel  softened  and  cirilised  barbarian^^  we  may 
fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  or  civilisation.  The  Prussians  and  Lithuanians 
having  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued  uncivilised  till  their  conrersion  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fbnrteenth  centuries,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to  tbis  day, 
were  it  not  Isr  Christianity,  since  the  Mingrelians,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  are 
still  more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  neariy  the  same  circumstances  of  latitude  and 
soil  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  nations,  and  well  acquainted  with  arts 
and  mannfactoreSi  it  is  well  known,  publicly  commit  crunes  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  mdest  Christian  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  ex- 
ploded several  crimes  of  tiM  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  taught  each  of 
them  virtues  to  which  be  was  a  stranger,  and  must,  whererer  it  is  established,  prevent 
relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evib  resulting  from  false  systems  of  rdigion.— 
Br.  Ryan*s  Hutory  of  BcligtoB»  pp.  277, 278. 
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vants ;  so  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  knownj  was  of  greater 
value  than  one  who  is  a  pagan^  and  finally,  slavery  itself  has  been 
annihilated. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition  to  all  the 
privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  had 
been  left  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life,  the  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  comforts  and 
endearments  of  civilisation ;  and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now 
be  seen  enjoying  the  food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perse- 
vemnce  had  secured  for  them«     With  the  admission  of  tlie  doctrines 
of  Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits ;  they  resumed 
the  exercise  of  reason  when  they  began  to  practise  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  men  raising  their  adorations 
to  him  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  and  walking  in  all  the  com^ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.     In  South  Africa, 
through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  missionaries, 
and  those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed  from  the 
habits  of  civilisation^ — and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  any   means  of  improvement, —  Christianity  has  made   a 
poweriiil  knpression;  and  has  accomplished  a  change,  which  haa 
raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of  human  nature 
to  the  possession  of  piety,  decency,  and  happiness.     Similar  efiects 
have  been  produced  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.^ 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the  regions  of 
paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melioration  in  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  moral  and 
political  advantages  of  every  tribe  and  peaple.  The  beneficial  efiecta 
of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are  felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for 
all  the  best  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  the  Scriptures.  Where  ilr  agrees  with  them,  it 
tends  to  advance  human  happiness ;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 
generally  a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd  fables, 
that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention,  we 
shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in  our  own  time,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  in  the  numerous  clusters 
of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  now  collectively  termed 

>  The  details  on  which  the  above  statements  are  fonnded,  may  be  seen  in  Crants's  His- 
tory of  Greenland,  S  vols.  Sto.  London,  1880;  Latrobe's  Journal  of  his  Visit  to  Sooth 
Africa  in  1815  and  1816,  4to.  London,  1818;  and  in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gk>spel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  of  the  Charch  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Society  for  Missions  established  by 
,the  Unitas  Fratmm  or  Moravians;  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Baptist 
Missions  in  the  East  Indies;  and  of  the  Weslcyan  Missionary  Society. — Abstracts  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  reports  of  Christian  benevolence  (comprising  also  much  important 
geographical  Information)  may  be  seen  in  the  periodical  joanni  entitled  **  The  Missionary 
Bcgister." 
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Polynesia,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours  of 
devoted  missionaries ;  who  have  persevered  in  their  arduous  under- 
taking, under  discouragemeots  the  most  protracted  and  depressing, 
and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations  not  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  always  remained  at  home,  or  who  have  visited 
only  civilised  portions  of  foreign  climes.  In  common  with  mis- 
sionaries in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been  described  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  as  ignorant  and  dogmatical  fanatics ;  more 
intent  on  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect  or  party, 
than  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  people ;  holding  out  no  in- 
ducement by  precept  or  example  to  industrious  habits,  &c. :  but  the 
PKE8BNT  8TATE  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many  years, 
compared  with  what  it  was  previously  to  and  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  various  navigators),  and  during 
several  subsequent  years,  presents  a  suflScient  and  triumphant  refutation 
of  every  charge  of  this  kmd.  Within  a  circle  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  is  studded  with  clusters  of  numerous  and  populous  islands, 
and  of  which  Tahiti  (formerly  called  Otaheite)  is  the  centre,  many 
thousands  of  aduU  inhabitants,  together  with  their  chieftains,  have 
voluntarily  unbraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of,  the  Christian 
faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any  Christian  Poten- 
tate or  State ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel amoDg  them  have  been,  the  abolition  of  theft,  polygamy,  and 
infanticide,  of  human  sacrifices,  and  of  the  murder  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  the  extinction  of  cannibalisnL  Idolatry,  with  all  its 
sanguinary  rites,  has  been  annihilated ;  and  education,  industry,  and 
civilisation  have  been  rapidly  diffused,  and  are  daily  extending  their 
benevolent  influences.  Christian  congregations  have  been  formed ; 
and  from  them  the  life-giving  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  carried 
to  the  surrounding  regions.  Among  savages,  who  a  few  yeant  since 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  most  barbarous  state  of  nature,  the 
use  of  letters  and  written  languages  has  been  introduced.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
representative  governments,  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  Principles,  with  the  voluntarv  consent  of  soverei^s,  infe- 
rior chieftains,  and  people.  The  useful  arts,  with  many  of  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  have  been  introduced ;  printing  presses  have  been 
established,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated  and  printed, 
besides  multitudes  of  elementary  and  useful  books ;  the  rudiments  of 
navies  have  been  formed,  and  piers  constructed ;  roads  have  been 
made,  and  beautiful  churches  for  divine  worship  have  been  erected. 
In  shorty  religious,  moral,  and  social  order  are  rapidly  extending ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  are  rismg  in  t£e 
scale  of  nations.  All  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  blessing  upon 
unwearied  missionary  labours',  and  they  have  followed  the  intro- 

'  Tlie  mitmonmries,  who  hare  been  the  honoured  instrnments  in  accomplishing  the  great 
woriL  aboTe  deacribed,  hare  been  thcoe  who  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Miflsionary  and 
Church  Hinionarjr  Societies,  the  NorUi  American  and  the  Weslejaa  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries i  and  the  details  of  evidence,  on  which  the  facts  stated  in  Uie  text  are  founded. 
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duction  of  the  Gospel ;  for  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  advan- 
tages,  INEVITABLY  follows  the  diffusion  of  Christian  Principles  and 
Chridtian  Precepts.  Wherever  the  truth  is  received  in  love  (and 
multitudes  have  so  received  it),  that  truth  has  made  them  free  in  the 
noblest  and  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  word.  Men  who  were  devoted 
to  intemperance,  ferocious,  faithless,  profligate,  and  ungodly,  have 
been  so  changed  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  to  become  virtuous, 
peaceable,  and  useful  members  of  society ;  and  many  thousands  of 
adult  persons  (besides  their  children)  who,  a  few  years  rince,  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned  from 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public,  social,  and 
domestic  worship  are  universal  Who  can  contemplate  the  former 
condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inhabitants  groaning  and  con- 
suming under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  and  of  vices 
still  more  destructive, — and  then  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their 
present  circumstances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former  darkness 
and  mise^  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity ;  worshipping 
the  true  G^od^  becoming  honourable  members  of  the  Christian  churchy 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written  language  has  been  given 
to  them),  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  improving  in 
their  mental  and  moral  character,  and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life  daily  multiplying  around  them, — where  is 
the  Christian  who  can  contemplate  these  things,  and  not  evidently 
perceive  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence,— a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Gos'pel,  and  a  most  powerful  incentive  as  well 
as  encouragement  to  further  missionary  exertions  ? 

YL  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually  producing 
in  our  own  times.  Contrast  them  with  the  effects  of  that  atheistical 
philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  plunged 
France  in  desolation,  misery,  and  anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and 
then  judge  of  the  want  of  candour  and  truth,  in  a  modern  opposer  of 
Christianity,  who,  with  such  hcta  before  him,  could  assert  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  '^  a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness^ 
and  peace,  than  aU  other  pestilences  combined." 

It  is,  howe\'er,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  practically  felt  in  recbuming 
the  profane  and  inunoral  to  sobrietVy  equity,  truth,  and  piety,  and  to 
an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative  me.  Having  been  made  free  from 
sin,  and  become  ike  servants  of  Gody  they  have  their  fruit  unto  /lohness, 
and,  after  patiently  continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing 
various  afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  the  Bible), 
they  joyfully  meet  death ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ:  while  they  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  are  most  convinced  that  they  have  been 
rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as  well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it; 

may  be  seen  in  the  KarratiTe  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite,  puhlished  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Ixmdon  Missionaiy  Society,  and  alio  in  their  reports  Arom  the  year  1819  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  in  the  Missionary  Begister;  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Narratiye  of  his  Residence  in  the 
Sandwich  IsUinds;  and  especially  in  Mr.  £Uis*s  Polynesian  Kesearches,  in  two  volames, 
Sva;  in  Mr.  WilliJuns's  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprise  to  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and 
Id  Mr.  Pritchard's  Misrionaiy  Enconngement.  London,  1S45.  Svo. 
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and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  in* 
terests  and  passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracing  it  '^  There 
are  indeed  enthusiasts  a]805  but  they  become  such  by  forsaking  the 
old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy ;  and  there  are  hypo- 
criteSf  but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency  of  religion  by  deem- 
ing it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it."' 

It  is  the  peculiar  glor^  of  the  Christian  reyelataon  that  it  is  adapted 
to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Christian  favoured  with 
temporal  blessings?  He  is  instructed  how  to  enjoy  them  aright,  and 
to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his 
circumstances  contracted?  It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  isy  therewith  to  be  content  He  knows  both 
how  to  he  abased^  and  how  to  abound;  —  every  where ^  and  in  all  things y 
lie  is  instructed^  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry  y  —  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  produce  contentment,  but 
it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain  dignity  and  authority,  which  the 
greatest  can  never  acquire  without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots 
may  extort  an  outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  hearts 
ana  affections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is  pro^ 
fUahU  unto  aU  thingSy  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come*  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and 
establishes  a  fair  character  and  unblemished  reputation.  While  the 
retd  Christian  fears  God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his 
dealings,  frugal  in  his  expences,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling 
of  his  life ;  and  aims  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all 
things.  Beal  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life,  have  a  pe- 
culiar enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal  goods  (whether  they 
be  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly  find  emptiness  in  all  their  pos^ 
sessions ;  for  the  mind,  rendered  hasppj  by  the  holy  and  excellent 
principles  that  govern  it,  mixes  its  own  sweetness  with  whatever  good 
is  received,  and  imparts  an  extraordinary  relish  to  it;  while  the 
unholy  dispodtions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of  mind, 
must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such  persons  fr(»n  enjoying  what 
they  possess. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to  prosperity ; 
its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  consolations  in  the  day  of 
adversity.  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that  man  is  bom  to 
trouble  ;  and  religion  will  not  prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made 
to  feel  what  it  is  to  share  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  But,  what 
supports  will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands!  supports  to  which  mere  men  of  tne  world  are  utter  strangers. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their  affliction.  If  they  be 
kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  summit  of  their  attunments,  while 
Christians  are  enabled  to  glory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to 
approve  all  the  divine  mspensations  towards  them.  They  truly 
possess  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  by  faith, 
they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  also 

>  Boott'f  Commentaiy  on  the  BiUe,  voL  L  pref.  p.  16. 
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have  the  tesHmany  of  a  good  corueienee,  that,  in  simpUeity  and  godly 
sincerity 9  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  had  their  conversation  in  the 
world.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy,  with  which  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not.  *^  What  trouble,  indeed,  can  overwhelm, 
what  fear  can  discompose,  that  man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keepeth 
his  words?  What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy?  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches?  His  treasure  is  in  heayen.  Will  you 
banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will  you  bind  him 
in  chiuns?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his  affections,  are  all  free. 
Will  you  destroy  his  body?  His  body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible 
at  the  last  day,  and  his  soul  will  immediately  return  unto  God,  who 
gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
IS  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by  that  sun 
of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in  his  heart  As 
heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful,  though  clouds  obscure 
and  midnight  darkness  surround  it,  he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  serene, 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  afflictions.  As  heaven  is  exidted  above  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above 
the  distractions  and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He  is 
a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is  hid,  with 
Christ,  in  God. 

^*  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows.  But  his 
sorrow  is  sweeter  than  thb  world's  joy.  Every  trial,  every  affliction, 
draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource  which  the  world  knows  not  of* 
He  pours  forth  his  fears,  his  tqpprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  Maker.  Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  delight;  for  it 
is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  enjoyment,  to  them 
that  lore  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  they  sow  in  tears,  they  also 
reap  in  joy."^  Far  different  from  this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  or 
of  the  ungodly.  His  joy  is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  tem- 
porary success  of  some  of  his  devices.  FoUy  is  joy  to  him  that  is  des- 
titute of  wisdom  ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and  the 
py  <f  ^^  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  Therefore  they  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire 
not  thee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  serve  him  f     What  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  f  ' 

But  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  futurity,  especially,  that  the  happy 
effects  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  displayed.  The  hour  of 
death  must,  unavoidably,  arrive  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
In  that  awful  moment,  when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  ccmfiDes  of 
two  worlds,  snfl^ng  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  remorse  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the  mind. 
Where,  in  all  the  past,  do  we  discover  a  single  instance  of  cheerful 
resignation  and  hope  in  a  dying  infidel  ?  In  that  exigency,  the  only 
consolation  afforded  by  inndeuty  is',  '*  that  there  is  no  hereafter." 
When  friends  and  relatives  are  expressing  by  their  agonised  looks 

*  Bp.  JebVs  Sermons,  p.  86, 

»  Pirov.  XT.  2l.i  Job  XX.  5.;  PsaL  x.  4.|  Job.  xxL  U,  15. 
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what  they  ai^  afraid  to  utter;  when  medicines  and  pains  are  racking 
the  debilitated  frame ;  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience  are  fur  ever 
broken,  fuid  its  awful  Toice  raised :  —  all  —  all  that  unbelief  can 
present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying  hour  is —  the  cold  and  the 
comfortless  doctrine  of  an  etebnal  sleep. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  support  the 
mindy  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  ad- 
vocates.^ Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a  John,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Christian  martyrs,  could  survey,  unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms ;  while  many  have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring 
to  depart  and  be  toith  Christ;  while  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures ;  —  Voltaire  endured  horrors 
never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted  to  conceal  the 
&ct ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  refuted.  Like  Herod,  who 
was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst  receiving  undue  homage  from  men ; 
so,  immediately  afler  his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
been  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  a  silly  populace,  he  felt 
that  the  stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  lUuminati  exhorted  him 
to  die  like  a  hera  In  spite  of  their  admonitions,  he  sent  for  the  cure 
of  St  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
abb£  Mignot  (hiB  nephew),  and  of  the  marquis  de  Villevielle  (one  of 
the  niuminati),  his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this 
visit,  the  cure  was  no  more  allpwed  to  see  him.  His  former  friends, 
having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  interdicted  all  access  unto 
him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means  of  the  nurse  who  attended 
him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable  agonv  of  mind.*  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  about  twenty  others,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never 
approached  him  without  receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he 
would  curse  them,  and  exclaim,  '^Ketire  I  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state  I  Begone  I  I  could  have  done  without  you 
all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what  a  wretched 
glory  you  have  procured  me  I" 

lliese  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recollection  of 
his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion.  He  was  heard,  in 
anguish  uid  in  dread,  alternately  supplicating  or  blaspheming  that 
God  against  whom  he  had  conspired.    He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive 

I  **  Whj  is  it  that,  of  all  the  faets  gathered  from  the  death-bed  eoenes  of  infidela,  there 
are  none  of  a  pleaetng  character?  Even  in  the  moments  of  delirium  their  minde  eeem 
filled  with  images  and  fimcies  of  a  horrible  kind;  nor  is  it  snrpriaing  that  ineh  eboold  be 
the  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  in  their  eentimente  there  is  notlung  to  hope»  and  every  thing 
to  fear,  flrom  death.  The  thoo^t  of  annihilation  is  itself  fitted  to  inspire  gloom}  and 
whatever  shakes  this  belief  awakens  the  most  fearful  ibrebodings  of  a  judgment  to  comej 
so  that  infidels  natmraUy  view  with  trembling  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  have  their 
han  aroused  for  the  consequences.**  Rowland's  Common  Maarims  of  Infidelity,  p.  280. 
New  York,  185a 

*  The  same  nurse,  **  being  many  years  afterwards  re^fuested  to  wait  on  a  sick  Protestant 
gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a  philosopher;  declaring,  if  he  were, 
2ie  would  on  no  account  incur  the  danger  of  witnesnng  sudi  a  scene  bm  she  had  been 
compelled  to  do  at  the  death  of  U.  y^&dre."  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  voL  il  p.  41S.  Svo.  edition.  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  that  he 
received  the  account  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dyfaig  bed  the  woman  was 
invited. 
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accents^  Oh^  Christ  I  Oh,  Jesns  Christ  I  and  then  complain  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hiuid,  which 
had  traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced  before 
his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  them.  The  time  was  coming  apace,  when  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him  whom  he  had  blasphemed ;  and  his 
physicians,  particularly  Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief, 
thunderstruck,  retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
have  suppressed  these  facts ;  but  it  was  in  vain. '  The  maresdial  de 
Bichelieu  fled  &om  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible 
to  be  endured' ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin*  compared  the  horrors  of  Voltaire's 
dying  moments  to  those  inflicted  by  the  furies  on  Orestes.     The 

*  The  reader  wQl  find  a  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  horrid  death  of  Vol- 
taire, in  the  abb#  Barmel'fe  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  i.  ch.  17.  pp.  877 — 3S0.  This 
account  was  confirmed  bj  M.  de  Lac,  a  philosopher  of  distinguished  science,  and  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  probity. 

'  The  account  of  Voltaire's  last  hours,  published  by  H  Bamtel,  has  at  length  received 
a  signal  confirmation,  by  the  publication  (for  the  first  time)  of  a  letter  firom  £^.  Tronchtn 
himself  to  the  eminent  Christian  philosopher,  M.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  pp.  272 — 274.  of 
Ch.  Eynard's  **  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Tissot,**  Lausanne,  1839,  Svo.;  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  have  been  translated. 

''He"  [Voltaire,  says  Dr.  TronchinJ  *«  imagined  that  I  would  not  see  him;  and  this 
idea  tormented  him.  In  haste  he  wrote  me  a  letter  perfumed  with  incense,  in  which  he 
swears  eternal  esteem  and  regard  to  me.  I  visited  him.  '  You  have  been,'  he  said  to  me, 
*  my  saviour,  be  here  my  tutehir  angel.  I  have  but  one  breath  of  Hie  left,  I  come  to  yield 
it  np  in  your  arms.'    He  probably  spoke  the  truth  ;^  they  will  kill  him. 

**  If  my  principles,  my  dear  friend,  had  required  to  be  strengthened  by  any  tie,  the 
man  whom  I  have  seen  become  weak,  agonise,  and  die  before  my  eyes,  would  have  se- 
cured them  by  a  gordian  knot;  and  on  comparing  the  death  of  a  good  man,  which  i»  but 
the  end  of  a  fine  day,  with  that  of  Voltaire,  I  should  have  seen  the  difference  which  exists 
between  a  fine  day  and  a  tempest;  between  the  serenity  of  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  who 
ceases  to  live,  and  the  dreadful  torment  of  him  to  whom  death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  I 
thank  God  I  did  not  need  this  spectacle;  and  jetforti  dim  mtminis$e  JuvMt  This  nuui 
then  was  predestined  to  die  under  my  hands.  I  always  told  him  the  truth;  and,  nnh&ppOy 
for  him,  I  am  the  only  person  who  never  deceived  him.  *  Tes,  my  friend,'  he  often  said 
to  me,  *  you  alone  gave  me  good  advice.  If  I  had  followed  it,  I  should  not  be  in  the  dread- 
ful state  in  which  I  am.  I  should  have  returned  to  Femey;  I  should  not  have  become 
intoxicated  with  the  incense  which  has  turned  my  head.  Yes!  I  have  followed  nothing 
but  smoke:  yon  can  do  me  no  more  good.  Send  me  the  physician  for  madmen.  What 
fatality  brought  me  to  Paris?  Yon  told  me  when  I  arriTed,  that  an  oak  of  eighty  yean 
old  does  not  bear  transplanting;  and  you  spoke  the  truth.  Why  did  I  not  beueve  yoo? 
And  when  I  had  given  ron  my  word  that  I  would  set  out  in  the  invalid  carriage  which 
yon  had  promised  me,  why  did  I  not  go?    Pity  me  I    I  am  mad.' 

**  He  was  to  set  out  two  davs  after  the  follies  of  his  coronation  at  the  theatre "  [at 
Paris] ;  "  but  the  next  morning  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  French  Academy,  which 
intreated  him  to  honour  it  with  his  presence  before  his  departure.  He  attended  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  made  president  of  the  society  by  acclamation.  He  accepted  Uie  office, 
which  is  for  three  months.  He  thus  chained  himself  for  three  months,  and  of  his  promise 
given  to  me  nothing  remained.  From  this  moment  to  his  death,  his  days  were  only  a 
gust  of  madness.  He  was  ashamed  of  it  When  he  saw  me,  he  asked  my  pardon.  He 
pressed  my  hands ;  he  intreated  me  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  not  to  abandon  him ; 
especiaUy  as  he  must  use  new  efforts  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  honour  the 
Academy  had  done  him,  and  induce  it  to  labour  at  a  new  dictionary  like  Uiat  of  the  Delia 
Cruaca.  The  compilation  of  this  dictionary  viras  his  last  dominant  idea,  his  last  passion. 
He  had  undertaken  the  letter  A;  and  he  had  distributed  the  twenty-three  other  letters  to 
twenty-three  academicians,  many  of  whom  greatly  irritated  him  by  undertaking  the  task 
with  an  ill  grace.  *  They  are  idle  fellows,'  said  he,  *  accustomed  to  live  in  idleness; 
but  I  wiU  make  them  advance.'  And  it  was  to  make  them  advance,  that,  in  the  intervsJ  of 
the  two  sittings,  he  took — at  his  peril — so  many  drugs,  and  conmiitted  so  many  follies; 
which  hastened  his  death,  and  which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  despau:  and  the  most 
frightful  madness.    I  cannot  recollect  it  without  horror.    As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  ail 
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last  hours  of  D'AIembert  were  like  those  of  Voltaire.^  Condorcet 
boasts^  that  he  refused  admission  to  the  cure  on  his  second  visit. 
Such  a  refusal  evidently  shows  that  he  feared  what  an  interview 
would  disclose.  Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness 
of  a  philosopher,  played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought  Diderot 
and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The  last  hours  of  Paine  were^ 
such  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  immoral  and  un- 
principled habits.  Thouffh,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  medical 
attendant  whether  he  beheved  or  wished  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  he  declared  that  he  **  had  no  wish  to  believe  on 
that  subject; "  yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and  pain,  he 
would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  blasphemed  by 
his  writings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  house :  and  at 
length  he  expired,  undeplored  and  detested  by  his  adopted  country- 
men.^ A  conduct  like  this  proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror 
in  the  souls  of  these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philo- 
sophic efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world, 
is  comprised  in  the  following  summary;  that  his  body,  begun  by 
chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes  without 
hope;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and 
worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and 
corruption ;  and  that,  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould 
the  better.  And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark 
and  desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  aU  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future 
punishment  or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  or 
amiable  conduct.' 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he  learns  that  his 
body,  sown  here  in  corruption,  weakness,  and  dishonour,  shall  be  raised, 

bifl  efforts  to  increase  bis  bodily  strength  bad  prodnced  a  contrary  effect,  death  was  con- 
tinoaUj  before  bis  eyes.  iVom  that  moment  rage  took  possession  of  bis  sooL  Remember 
the  furies  of  Orestes.  [Rappellex  toqs  les  fnreors  d'Oreste.]  Furii$  mfitahu  obUt:"  [L  e.] 
He^  Voltaire,  died,  tormented  by  the  Furies, 

In  order  to  explain  this  allosion  of  Dr.  Tronchin,  the  anthor  ma^  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  state,  that  **  the  Furies  of  Orestes  **  was  a  proyerbtal  expression,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  most  frightful  horrors  of  mind.  According  to  the  Greek 
poets  and  myUiologers,  Orestes  was  for  many  years  tormented  by  the  Tengeful  god* 
desses  whom  thev  termed  "  the  Furies,**  for  having  been  guilty  of  parricide  in  murdering 
his  mother  and  her  paramour  .ASgisthns,  who  hsA  previously  assassinated  his  father 
Agamemnon. 

»  Barruel's  History,  toL  L  pp.  3S1, 8S2. 

'  See  Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  153 — 160.  (Sto.  London,  ISIS,)  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  American  publication.  What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who 
could  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occasion,  ^  **  /  think,  I  ca»  say  what  they  make  Jesue 
Chriet  to  etof,^*  My  Chd,  my  Chd,  why  hast  thou/orsaken  met***  Ibid.  p.  1S7. 

'  For  an  able  comparison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Atheistical  Philosophy  with 
Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Godwin's  **  Philosophy  of  Atheism  examined." 
Loctnres  xil  and  ziii  London,  1853.  Svo. 
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beyond  the  grave,  in  tncorruptian,  power,  and  ghry,  with  so  many 
attributes  of  mind  or  tpirit,  as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made 
it  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young)  active,  and  undecaying,  it  shall  be 
re^united  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every  stain  and  every 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  ao  open  and  abundani 
entrance^  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  readence  of  Infi« 
nite  Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite  dominion.  In  this  noblest 
of  all  habitations,  ibis  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified, 
immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings 
in  the  universe,  a  chiid^  a  priest,  a  king  in  the  house  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve, 
and  enjoy  God ;  to  interchange  the  best  affections  and  the  best  offices 
with  his  glorious  companions ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
happiness, .  •  •  for  sveb.' 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like  these  have, 
in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
exalted  stations.  They  cheered  and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Ad- 
dison, Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Beattie,  and  very  many  other  distinguished  laymen  (divines  are  de- 
signedly omitted  V  both  British  and  foreign,  who  applied  their  mighty 
intellects  to  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  records ;  and  whose  lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  in- 
struct and  edify  the  world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpe« 
tuate  thenu 


Such  are  the  effects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has  actually 
produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Phi- 
losophy and  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are  alike  inadequate  to  ac- 
complish them.  An  evil  tree,  we  know,  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit* 
If,  therefore,  this  revelation  were  not  of  God  it  could  do  nothing. 


SECT.  V. 

THE  PBCnUAB  ADTAirrAOBS,  P088BS8BD  BT  THE  CHRISTTAV  BSVBLATlOir  OVER  ALL  OTHKB 
RELlQIOfffl^   ▲  DXMOKSTBATIVB  SVIDBNGB  OV  ITS  DIVliai  ORIQUT  AMD  AUTHORITT. 

All  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear  still  more 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as  is  stands  opposed 
to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revelations.  The  excellency  of 
the  Christian  revelation  consists  in  tliis,  that  it  possesses  advan- 
tages WHICH  NO  OTHER  BEL16IONS  OR  REVELATIONS  HAVE,  at  the 

same  time  that  it  has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terised. 

We  affirm,  that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion ;  for  no  other 

Dwight's  Svi^tcm  of  Theology,  p.  65. 
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can  pretend  to  haTe  been  confirmed  by  ancient  prophecies.  Even 
Mohanuned  thought  it  better  to  oblige  men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in 
question^  than  to  derive  any  arguments  from  them,  which  might 
serve  to  confirm  his  mission.  There  are  indeed  several  religions 
which  have  had  their  martyrs*  but  of  what  description?  Supersti- 
tious men,  who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
idol  Jugffemauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  themselves  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  carries  the  colossal  image 
of  their  idoL  But  no  religion,  besides  the  Christian,  was  ever  con- 
firmed by  the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  understanding 
martyrs,  who  voluntarily  sufiered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had 
seen ;  who  from  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had  in  their 
Master ;  and  who  at  length,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
by  their  death  gained  proselytes ;  and  making  their  blood  the  seed 
of  the  church,  cheerfully  sufiered  martyrdom,  having  certain  as- 
surance of  being  crowned  after  their  death;  a  certain  assurance 
which  they  derived  from  what  they  themselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed  and  au- 
thorised by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events  from  heaven. 
Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their  religion  all  the  advan- 
tages they  obtained  over  other  nations ;  and  the  Mohammedans  pre- 
tend that  the  great  successes  which  Grod  was  pleased  to  give  their 
prophet,  were  so  many  certain  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion.  But  to  pretend  that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  certain 
character  of  a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  most  profiigate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy  m 
this  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
prosperity  or  adversity  simply  considered,  but  prosperity  or  adversity 
as  foretold  by  God  or  his  prophets ,  that  is  a  certain  character  of  true 
religion ;  and  when  we  affirm  that  several  extraordinary  events  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which 
had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  religions  that  may 
deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion  that  can  truly  satisfy 
mankind.  There  are  some  religions  grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles, 
and  confirmed  by  witnesses  easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is 
only  the  Christian  religion  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon 
true  miracles  and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the  Christian 
religion ;  of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  free  from  all 
such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind,  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover  this  truth ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  carnal  and  worldly 
appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  who  aspired  only  after  tem- 

Eral  prosperity  and  worldly  pomp ;  nor  is  it  a  monstrous  medley, 
e  that  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture 
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of  the  pagan  and  Jewish  religion ;  nor  has  it  any  of  the  faults  or  ex* 
travagant  superstitioos  of  the  pagan  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend 
this  chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate  length, 
were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors  of  other  religions, 
we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Christian  religion  oyer  all  the  rest,  in  the  following  respects: — 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  aa  being  principally  of  buman  inrention  and  institution,  were 
formed  by  degrees  from  the  different  imaginations  of  seyeral  persons,  who  succes- 
sively made  such  additions  or  alterations  as  they  thought  oonyenient.  ^  The  (rreeks, 
for  example,  added  several  things  to  that  religion  which  they  received  from  the 
Ejryptians ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks. 
Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless  impieties  of  Simon  Magus ;  and  Satuminus 
and  Basil  ides  added  to  those  of  Menander.  i  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are 
never  weary  of  inventing,  nor  the  people  of  believing,  novelties.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Christ,  is  entirely  con- 
tained in  every  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  in  each  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles. 
Whatever  alterations  men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  which  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  puritjr  and  spirituality,  as  appears  by  the 
great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  apostoitoal  doctrine  and  the  ordinary  specu- 
lations 01  men. 

II.  In  Its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  In  full  light,  and  therefore  were 
veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  affected  darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics 
chose  the  night  to  cover  the  impurity  of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the 
Romans  expMed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being  so  care- 
ful to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona.  Julian  and  Porphyry 
exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  off  the  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  of 
paganism,  or  to  palliate  their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it ; 
as  when  they  positively  affirmea  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme  God, 
though  they  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordinate  deities,  depending 
one  upon  another ;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to 
their  idols,  by  using  manv  subtle  and  nice  distinctions.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  pride  in  the  nearts  of  men  which  is  the  reason  wh^  they  cannot  endure 
to  be  accused  of  entertaining  any  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions,  so  that  when- 
ever their  passions  have  made  them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  not  very  reason- 
able, they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant  to  reason. 
But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover  it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark 
dissimulation,  or  close  disguise,  although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as 
are  vastly  contrary  to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostles  freely 
confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an  apparent  folly ;  but  yet 
they  assure  us  tnat  God  was  resolved  to  save  the  world  by  tiiat  seeming  foUy. 
They  knew  that  the  death  of  Christ  became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the 
Greek ;  yet  they  publicly  declared  that  thev  were  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  save  Jesus  Cnrist  and  him  crucified.  And  how  comes  it,  then,  than  they  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate  or  endeavour  to  soften  the  sense  of  that  seeming 
paradox  (so  far  were  they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their  under- 
standing served  only  to  make  them  more  fully  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  the  cross? 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  every  existing  State  and  Constitution^ 
and  to  the  Capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find  that  they  were  at 
first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets  or  philosophers ;  and  that  they 


*  See  an  account  of  these  false  teachers  of  Christian!^,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Hbtory  of 
Berctlcs. 
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generally  sprang  from  the  sportive  conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  under- 
standing ;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The 
philosophers  always  derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  vulgar  understood 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers.  Socrates  ridiculed  the  religion  of  the 
Athenians;  and  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates x>f  impiety  and  atheism,  and  con- 
demned him  to  dea\h.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  by  the  philo- 
sophers and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending  upon  the  i$;norance  of 
the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning  of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  efficacy 
and  agreeable  power,  etaStble  to  ali  hearts :  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every 
existing  state-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human  intellect,  and  to 
every  variety  of  human  character. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonise  with  every  existing  state-con- 
stitution. It  has,  indieed,  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  political  affairs.  It 
fashions  every  individual,  and  produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  disposi  - 
tions  and  feelings,  which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place»  and  become  a 
useful  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and  a  faithful  subject  of  every 
government  It  does  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state 
within  another,  nor  does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranouillity  (for  loyidty 
and  /rve  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church  ever  come  in 
collision  with  that  of  the  government.  On  the  other  band,  that  state,  whose  citi- 
zens should  really  be  formed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  un- 

? questionably  be  die  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the  most 
aithful,  obedient,  and  active  subjects ;  and  the  state  itself  would  be  distinguished 
for  an  order,  which  would  need  no  power  or  constraint  lor  its  preservation.  The 
arts  and  sciences  would  flourish  there  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of 
poisoning  the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  pr<^)erty  and  rights  would  be  perfectly  se- 
cured. Ko  state  would  be  more  firmly  connected  together,  and  consequently  more 
terrible  and  invincible  to  its  enemies.* 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  every  class  of  the  human  intel- 
lect :  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple  and  ijp^norant,  though  infinitely 
nused  above  the  philosophy  of  the  wise :  it  is  sublime  without  being  mcely  specu- 
lative, and  simple  without  being  mean ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clearness,  and 
in  its  simplicity  preserving  its  cUgnity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  in- 
considerable in  numan  society,  but  what  mav  some  way  fall  under  its  consideration, 
and  it  is  equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  most  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which  seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more 
widely  over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
**  human  nature  has  made  ^eat  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes ; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  ap- 
plication and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  conj^ial  and  adapted^  to 
man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  that  period 
when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfar^  its  policv,  its  public 
and  private  economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened, 
but  has  always  kept  in  advance  of  men*s  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended,  llie  highest  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity 
b  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affec- 
tions. As  men  advance  in  civilisation,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings, 
to  which  ruder  ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imaffination  and  intellect  become  more  restless,  and  Christianity  brings  them  tran- 
quillity by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects 
which  it  unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society 
than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  deve- 
loped, seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 

>  Beinhard*s  Flan  of  the  Foimder  of  Christianity,  pp.  211,  212.  Kew  York,  1831, 
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for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Cfaristianitj  is  of  the  nalare  of  propTiecj.  It 
was  an  anticipation  <^  Aitare  and  distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider  among  whom 
our  religion  sprang,  where,  but  in  €rod,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  peca- 
liaritj  f  -  > 

IV.  In  the  Spikitualitt  of  its  Worship. 

Other  religions  brought  men  from  Sj^iritual  objects  to  those  which  were  corporeal 
and  earthly :  the  Christian  religion  brings  them  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  those 
of  the  understanding.  We  ail  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men  or  wor* 
shipped  a  deitj  under  a  human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  pajing  to  that  dcitj  a 
worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adoration  consisted  in  several  games, 
shows,  and  divers  exercises  of  the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  bj  their  ea^r 
disputes  whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
extinguished  charitj,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their  violent  defences  of  the 
external  part  of  it.  Nay,  the  prophets  complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a 
true  fast  to  consist  in  bowing  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.'  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances,  when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way  to  make  their  god  hear  their  prayers  but  by  inflicting 
such  punishments  on  Uieir  own  bodies.'  The  modern  ^wa  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (though  they 
find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  him),  because  they  perceive 
not  that  we  use  an^  corporeal  ceremonies.  And  the  Mohammedans,  more  irreli- 
gious than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend  chiefly  on 
their  senses.  When  they  worship,  they  turn  themselves  towards  Mecca,  as  the 
Jews  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  snd  earnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratily 
their  senses ;  and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters  that 
compose  the  name  of  G^>d,  and  the  {N^ier  on  which  it  is  written,  yet  they  are  en- 
joined to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  misge  of  God,  by  their  religion,  which  breathes 
nothing  but  violence,  furr,  and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  tous  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their  senses  is,  because  a 
worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensusl  is  far  more  easy ;  it  b  much  easier  for  a  man 
to  take  the  sun  for  a  Grod  than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God 
that  is  invisible ;  to  solemnise  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pretended  deity 
than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one :  it  is  tamdi  easier  for  him  to 
fast  than  to  renounce  his  vices ;  to  sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  ior- 
give  his  enemies.  It  appears,  then,  tut  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a  Grod  under  a  human 
shape,  but  a  God  that  is  a  spirit,  as  it  teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal, 
but  with  a  spiritual  worship ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words  :  Ood  U  a  tpirtt,  and  they  that  worship  him  wnui  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could  fill  his  mind  with  such  elevated  notions  ? 
And  how  comes  it  that  he  so  excellently  sets  down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius 
of  true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ^orant  P 

V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  op  the  World. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  other  religions,  without  exception,  that  they  induce  us  to 
look  afler  the  i)iea8ures  and  profits  of  the  world  in  the  worship  of  Grod;  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  makes  us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the 
heathens,  designing  rather  to  please  themselves  than  their  deities,  introdueed  into 
religion  whutever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert  them ;  and  the  Mohammedsn 
religion,  not  being  encumbered  with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes  temporal  ad- 
vantages to  the  practice  of  its  worship ;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world  were  to  be 
the  future  reward  of  reltffion :  but  certainly  both  of  them  are  much  mistaken ;  for 
the  heathens  should  have  luiown  that  the  worship  of  God  oonsbted  not  in  diverting 
and  pleasing  themselves ;  and  the  Mohammedans  should  not  have  been  ipiorant, 
that  since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insufficient  in  themselves  to  aatisfv 
the  bfmndless  desires  of  the  human  heart,  they  could  not  come  in  competition  with 
those  benefits  which  true  religion  had  peculiarly  designed  for  him.    But  both  these 

»  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Beb'gion,  pp.  86.  SS- 
Bristol,  1824.   (Reprinted  firom  the  American  edition.) 

•  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  »  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 
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followed  the  motions  of  self-Ioye,  which  being  naturally  held  in  niflpense  between 
the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite 
them  both,  thinking  thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  conseerate  its 
pleasures,  and  put  no  difference  between  conscience  and  interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us  that  that  mutual  agreement  is  im- 
possible ;  or,  to  use  its  own  woras,  that  Christ  and  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with 
the  other ;  that  we  must  either  glorifjr  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasnrei^  or 
possess  the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  rdigioa :  and  tnis  certainly 
shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine  character. 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deity. 

Other  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man ;  whereas  the  Christian  re- 
ligion hunUfiei  man^  and  ezaUs  the  Deity,  The  E^ptians,  a  nation  that  bossted  so 
much  of  their  antiquity,  made  monsters  of  their  deities ;  and  the  Romans  made 
deities  of  their  emperors,  many  of  whom  were  rather  monsters  than  men :  the  most 
famous  philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  themselves,  and 
themselves  even  before  Jupiter.  But  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  we  owe  all 
to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at  all  to  us.  It  humbles  us  bv  the  consideration  of  that 
infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  God  and  us :  it  shows  that  we  are  miserable 
despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who 
alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adoration.  Who,  then,  can  oat  admire  so  excellent 
a  religion  ? 

VII.  In  its  Bestobation  of  Obbeb  to  the  Wobld. 

Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were  given  us  to  com- 
mand, and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme  Being  upon  whom  we  ought  only  to 
depend.  They  taught  men  to  bum  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  aiid  impu- 
dently to  equal  themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious  as  to  desire  to  become  gods,  since  they  were 
so  base  as  to  for^t  that  they  were  men ;  and  yet  how  ill  their  pride  became  them 
when  they  disdained  not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  rowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  reproaches  them ;  and 
how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that  they  were  not  content  to  deifv  them- 
selves, but  would  also  deify  their  own  vices  and  imperfections !  But  the  Christian 
religion  alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established  in  the 
world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he  might  submit  him- 
self to  the  will  of  G^.  And  whst  can  be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore 
such  just  and  becoming  order  in  the  world  ? 

YIIL  In  its  Tendenct  TO  ebadicate  all  evil  Passions 

FBOM  the  HeABT. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they  chiefly  tend  to 
flatter  the  corrupt  aesires  of  men,  and  efface  those  principles  of  justice  and  upright- 
ness which  Grod  has  imprinted  on  their  minds.  But  he  tnat  shall  truly  consider  the 
Christian  reliffion,  will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those  corrupt 
desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  characters  of  honesty  and  lus- 
tice  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their 
passions  to  such  a  degree  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them ;  and  Mohammed  was 
so  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end  and  reward  of  his 
religion.  The  Gnostics  imagined  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  they  call^  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might  commit  all  sorts  of 
actions  without  any  scruple  of  conscience ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted  others, 
would  be  sanctified  in  them.  Bat  what  blindness  I  what  impiety  was  this!  How 
admirable  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  alone,  among  all  others,  shows  us  our  own 
wickedness  and  corruption,  and  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  as  wholesome  to 
the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  CoNTBABiETY  to  the  coTetousness  aad  ambition  of 
mankind. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are  contrary  to  policy, 
cither  in  fiivourtng  or  restraining  too  much  human  weakness  and  corruption  upon 
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the  account  of  policy ;  wbereas  the  Christian  reliji^ion  preserves  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges inviolable,  independent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against  policy  in 
giving  too  much  to  numan  weakness  and  corruption,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a 
greater  idea  of  the  holiness  of  their  gods ;  because  they  would  have  been  less  licen- 
tious, and  more  submissive  to  the  civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohammed, 
desirous  to  avoid  this  irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  Grod ;  but  then, 
being  willing  also  to  flatter  men's  indinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to  his  side,  he 
confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross  notions  which  the  heathens 
had  ent«rtained  of  paradise,  borrowing  from  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  ne- 
cessarily mortify  our  passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to 
flatter  our  bad  indinations.  But  the  Chnstian  rdigion  keeps  no  such  measures 
either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policv  complains  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
necessarily  softens  men's  courage ;  and  that  instead  of  encouragin|^  them  to  enlist 
themselves  soldiers  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes 
them  lambs,  who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they  must 
continually  pray  for>  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves.  And  human  frailty 
and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugned  by  the  Christian  rdigion,  even  in 
the  dispositions  and  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
and  the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soul  under  which  it  ought  to  lie 
secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Who,  then,  but  Grod,  can  be  the  author  of  a  reli- 
gion so  equally  contrary  both  to  the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition- 
of  the  great,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  ? 

X.  In  its  Restoration  of  the  Diyive  Image  to  Man. 

Other  religions  would  have  Grod  bear  the  image  of  man,  and  so  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected  with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men 
are.  Whereas  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image 
of  (rod ;  which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive  God  him- 
self to  be  holy  and  perfect  That  religion,  then,  which  restores  to  God  his  glory, 
and  the  image  of  Qrod  to  man,  must  necessarily  be  of  divine  authority 

XI.  In  ita  Mighty  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the  politest  and  ablest 
men  of  those  times;  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
which  seems  wholly  to  proceed  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  naut  have  for  its  principle  the 
God  of  holiness  and  love.  They  who  habituaUy  apply  the  Christian  religion  in  their 
tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  su- 
periority still  more  internal  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned ;  —  an  evi- 
dence which  is  to  be  fblt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not  less  real  because 
it  is  founded  on  feeling.  We  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  uieir  hearts. 
"  In  such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their 
noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences,  of  its 
power  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray 
from  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and 
cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists ;  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firm* 
ness ;  who  hold  the  Gospd  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  Unwavering,  tluui 
mere  argument  can  proauoe.**  ^ 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to 
ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  reli^on  so  perfect  in  its  original,  tlmt  nothing 
could  ever  since  be  superadded  to  it,  but  what  necessarily  lessens  it^ 

1  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  44. 
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perfection ;  a  religion  that  proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  authority 
and  boldness ;  that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones; 
that  extirpates  corruption ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  souls ;  that  teaches 
us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love  or  pleasure ;  to 
exalt  God  and  humble  ourselves;  to  submit  ourselves  to  bis  will,  who 
is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those  beings  which  he 
has  put  in  subjection  under  us ;  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  policy, 
and  yet  more  averse  to  corruption ;  &at  astonishes  our  reason,  and 
yet  gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  de-» 
lightfut  to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other? 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications,  as  it 
certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as  to  these 
qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if  it  be  thus  op- 
posite  to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  principle 
opposite  to  them  ;  so  that,  as  all  other  religions  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly  appertains  to  the  spirit ;  and  as  the 
former  are  the  products  of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of 
men,  so  the  latter  must  have  for  its  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and 
puritff.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force  if  we  con- 
trast the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christianity  resjiectively 
afford  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that  Christi- 
anity is  a  delusion;  what  does  the  former  ftsin?  In  what  respects 
has  he  the  advantage  ?  Is  the  deist  happier  tnan  the  Christian  ?  No. 
—  Is  he  more  useful  in  society  ?  No.  —  Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of 
life  with  more  fortitude  f  Na  —  Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more 
composure  f  No^  His  highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts ;  his  con- 
science is  his  daily  tormentor ;  bis  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  over- 
grown with  thorns ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieth  as  a  fool  dietK  But  the  Christian  is  happy 
in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  useful  in  his  day ;  amid  all 
the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mortality^  he  enjoys  a  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away;  his  mind  is  sup- 
ported under  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  life ;  and,  in  that  awful 
moment,  when  the  great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,  —  of  anni- 
hilation or  eternity, — he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tran- 
quillity. At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist  of  reve- 
lation is  wrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  true  (and  true  it  will  be 

*  Abbadie't  Yindication  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  toL  ii  pp.  307— 32a 
Bat  the  fullest  view  of  the  saperioritj  of  the  Chriitimn  Revelation  will  be  found  in  the 
Rer.  Jerome  Alley's  **  Vindicm  Christianse:  a  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  the  MsJiometan,  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gions'* (London,  1836,  Stow); — a  work  written  with  equal  elegance,  aecuracj,  andte- 
search. 

*  On  the  aabject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several  admirable  and 
eloquent  observations  in  Dr.  ]>wight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel 
Philosophy,  pp.  69 — 98. 
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founit)^  what  advantage  has  the  Christian  more  than  the  infidel  —  the 
believer  than  the  unbeliever?  or  what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's 
peculiar  people  ?  Much  every  way.  For  if  our  happiness  in  a  future 
state,  as  is  highly  probable,  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  consequence  is  indispu- 
table, that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty  here, 
so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted  will  be  our  joys  in  the  eternal 
mansions  of  bliss  hereafter.  This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting, 
and  this  our  serious  triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  us 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  Divine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Kedeemer,  and  con- 
stant assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection ;  that  our  whole 
duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never  can  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  that  we 
have  the  strongest  motives  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to 
live  up  to  the  law  of  our  being;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere  though  imperfect  endeavours  to  serve  and  please  him,  in  and 
through  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  best 
Christian  must  be  the  besty  and,  consequently,  upon  the  whole,  will  be 
the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not»  therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  that  God  arbitrarily  assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  than  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to  their 
moral  agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  On  the 
contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed  to  the 
right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  their 
virtues  the  most  pure  and  extensive :  to  be  uniformly  engaged  in  an 
upright,  benevolent,  and  religious  course  of.  action  is  the  scJemn  vow 
and  profession  of  Christians.  In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  reject- 
ing all  moral  evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  ffains  nothing ;  while 

THE  ChBISTIAN  HAZARDS  NOTHING,  AND  GAINS  ALL  THINGS. 


SECT.  VL 

n^ABILITT  TO  ANaWBR    ALL    OBJBCTIOirg    VO  JUST  OAITSB  FOB    BBJKCT117«    THB    8CBIF- 
TURES.  —  mfBELIETEBS  IH  DIYIMB  REVELATION  KOBE  CBEDTHLOUS  THAN  CBRI8TIAN8.' 

All  the  objections  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence  be 
alleged  against  the  Scriptures  have  at  different  times  been  considered 
and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  the  result  of 
whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to  concentrate  in  the  present 
volume ;  and  several  objections,  particularly  those  relative  to  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  groundless  and  frivolous.    But  even  though  all  the  diffi- 

>  For  the  materiAls  of  this  section,  the  anthor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenkin's  Reasonable- 
ness and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol  iu  pp  54S — 554.;  to  Dr.  Rjan's  Evi- 
dences of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  S98»-S96.;  and  to  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke's  Dis- 
course  on  the  Unchangeable  Obligations  of  Nataral  Rdigion,  &c  proposition  by.  (Boyle's 
Lectures,  voL  ii  pp.  192 — 196.  foUo.  edit.) 
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culties  that  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we 
should  reject  the  Scriptures :  because  objections  for  the  most  part  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  do  not 
at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is  brought  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  if  they  were  pertinent,  yet  unless  tl^y  could  confute  that  evidence, 
they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  lliem. 

He  that,  widi  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first  consider  impar- 
tially what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards  consider  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  compare  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  it  ana  the  objections  together,  and  determine  himself  on  that 
side  which  appears  to  have  most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist  upon 
particular  objections,  collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scripture, 
without  attending  to  the  main  grounds  and  motives  which  induce  a 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of 
arguing ;  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  there  may  be 
a  true  revelation  which  may  have  great  difficulties  in  it^  But  if  suffi- 
cient evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us  that  the  Scriptures  are 
indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be  no  proof  on  the  contrary  to 
invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all  the  objections  besides  that  can  be 
raised,  are  but  objections,  and  no  more  1  ^  For  if  those  arguments,  by 
which  our  religion  appears  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force, 
notwithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct  proof  be 
brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  we  ought  not  to  reject  those  argu- 
ments and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jections, but  to  reject  the  objections  for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ; 
because,  if  'those  cannot  be  disproved,  all  the  objections  which  can  be 
conceived  must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  when  a  person  is 
once  assured  of  the  trutii  of  a  tiling  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  he 
has  the  same  assurance  that  all  objections  against  it  must  be  vain  and 
false  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is  true ;  because  every  thing 
must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to  truth,  and  nothing  but  that  which 
takes  off  the  arguments,  by  which  anything  is  proved  to  be  true,  can 
ever  prove  it  fiuse ;  but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves  or  irre- 
levant to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged,  if  tiie  evidence  for 
th^  truth  of  that  against  which  they  are  brought  cannot  be  disproved, 
that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought  be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  few  examples :  —  If  a  man 
produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  Scriptures, 
yet  unless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that  tiiese  which  he  calls  in- 
consistencies cannot  be  in  any  book  of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may 
be  that  tiie  Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason 
reject  their  authority.  And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  consi* 
dered  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  to  us ;  for  whatever  is  not  inconsistent 
with  tiiifl  evidence  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  authority.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  man  should  firame  never  so  many  objectbns  against 

'  On  thifl  nibject  the  reader  will  find  some  adminible  obaenrations  in  Dr.  WbU'b  CAveat 
against  Infidelitj,  Section  6.    Advice  zi.   Works,  toL  iv.  p.  105.   London,  lita  4to.. 
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the  opnion  commonly  received,  that  Cssar  himself  wrote  the  Com- 
mentaries which  pass  under  his  name,  and  not  Julins  Celsus  or  any 
other  author ;  nnless  he  can  overthrow  the  evidence  by  which  Csesar 
appears  to  be  the  author  of  them,  all  his  objections  will  never  amount 
to  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
had  used  improper  language  or  solecisms,  would  their  demonstrations 
have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they  had  been  nnder- 
stood  ?  Or  if  they  had  subjoined  an  historical  account  of  the  dis- 
covery and  progress  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  made  mistakes  in 
the  historical  piurt,  would  the  demonstrative  part  have  been  the  leas 
demonstrative?  And  does  not  that  man  niake  himself  ridiculous 
who,  with  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow 
mathematical  axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand? 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  writers 
deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the  expression 
were  not  always  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in 
things  less  material  had  been  mistaken,  and  many  things  should  be 
written  which  are  hard  to  be  understood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  Grod  to  reveal  things  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  concerning  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so  many  ages  past,  the  rea* 
sons  of  which  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  likewise  that  there  may  be  great  difficulties  in  chronology, 
and  that  the  text  may  in  divars  places  have  a  different  reading ;  and 
though  all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason- 
able men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  present,  to  gra- 
tify these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,  if  any  thing  can  do 
it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccotmtable,  that  the  difficulties  in 
chronology  are  no  way  to  be  adjusted,  that  the  various  readings  are 
by  no  means  to  be  reconciled ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  That 
Moses  wrought  no  miracles?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
Egyptians  were  not  witnesses  to  them?  That  what  the  prophets 
foretold  did  not  come  to  pass  ?  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the  apostles? 
Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  repugnant  to  the 
divine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions  of  good  and  evil  ?  Does  it 
prove  any  thing  of  all  this?  Or  can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it?  «If 
it  cannot  (and  nothing  is  more  plain  than  diat  it  cannot),  then  all  the 
evidence  produced  in  proof  of  we  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands 
firm  notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  not  how  the 
Scriptures  can  be  from  God^  if  these  things  be  to  be  found  in  them 
(for  it  is  already  proved  that  they  are  from  God,  and  therefore  they 
must  from  henceforth  be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved), 
but  the  only  inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained 
or  reconciled  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made  use  of  to 
disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  things,  and 
try  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus  in  any  case  but  that  of  reli- 
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gion,  and  whether  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing 
in  any  other  case.  How  little  is  it  that  we  thoroughly  understand  in 
natural  things,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  m  the 
explication  of  them  ?  For  instance,  we  discern  the  light  and  feel  the 
warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  experience  of  the  constant 
returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is  effected  by  the  approach  or  with- 
drawing of  the  sun's  influence :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  explain 
all  this,  and  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard 
task ;  and  such  objections  have  been  ui^ed  against  every  hypothesis 
in  some  point  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully  to  answer. 
But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  light  and 
heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  cannot  be  satisfied  whether  the  sun 
or  the  earth  move?  Or  do  men  doubt  whether  they  can  see  or  not, 
till  they  can  demonstrate  how  vision  is  made  ?  And  must  none  be 
allowed  to  see  but  mathematicians?  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat  till 
they  are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished  ? 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  which  do  not  come  up  to  tlie 
main  point  nor  affect  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  but  only  fill  our 
minds  with  scruples  and  difficulties  about  them,  we  must  believe 
nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  in  every  part  and  circum- 
stance of  it  For  whatever  we  are  ignorant  of  concerning  it,  that 
may,  it  seems,  be  objected  against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just 
reason  why  we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be 
not  too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
not  been  able  to  do ;  we  must  not  presume  to  eat  till  we  can  tell  how 
digestion  and  nourishment  are  carried  on.  In  short,  this  would  lead 
us  into  all  the  extravagances  of  scepticism ;  for  upon  these  principles 
it  was  that  some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey 
sweet,  or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
appears  to  be,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with  difficulties, 
and  they  were  too  much  philosophers  to  assent  to  any  thing  that  they 
did  not  understand,  though  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sense  and  expe- 
rience of  all  mankind.  They  were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below 
them  to  believe  their  senses  ixnless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and 
that  was  too  acute  to  be  convinced  so  lone  as  any  difficulty  that 
could  be  started  remained  unanswered.  And  uius,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of  men  without  the  art 
and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thmg  in  effect  as  to  matters  of  religion.  The 
Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all  the  ways  of  confirm- 
ation that  the  authority  of  any  revelation  at  this  distance  of  time 
could  be  expected  to  nave,  if  it  really  were  what  we  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be.  Why,  then,  do  some  men  doubt  whether  they  bo 
authentic  ?  Can  they  disprove  the  arguments  which  are  brought  in 
defence  of  them  ?  Can  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more 
authentic  ?    Or  is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not 
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reveal  himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  be  his  ? 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures  which  they  think  would  not  be  in  them,  if  they  were 
of  divine  revelation*  But  a  wise  man  will  never  disbelieve  a  thing 
for  anj  objections  made  against  it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor 
touch  those  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent that  that  may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  excep- 
tions framed  against  it;  but  it  is  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible 
which  comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  cannot 
be  disproved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said  besides  only 
shows  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and  steadfastly  believe  thenu 

But  difficulties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  things^  and  make  that 
which  is  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science  without  its  difficult 
ties,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is  without  them.  There 
are  many  great  and  inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  mathematics ;  but 
shall  we,  therefore,  reject  this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certunty, 
and  believe  no  demonstration  in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  could 
square  the  circle?  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
not  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could  ex- 
plain all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John.  We 
must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we  must  disbelieve  and 
reject  every  thing  which  is  liable  to  difficulties.  We  must  not  believe 
that  we  have  a  soul,  unless  we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  opera- 
tions ;  nor  that  we  have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  the  parts  and 
motions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation  but  what 
we  perfectly  understand ;  nor  that  there  are  any  objects  in  the  world, 
till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we  perceive  them,  and  can  solve 
all  objections  that  may  be  raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man 
can  be  incredulous  to  this  degree  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  believe  the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of 
folly  and  stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other  cases,  he 
cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culties that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
proved  to  be  of  divine  authority  remain  unanswered.  And  all  the 
objections,  which  can  be  invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem 
nearly  so  absurd  to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen 
oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 


Nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  the  charge  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, which  is  brought  by  modern  unbelievers  against  Christians,  for 
giving  assent  to  moral  eviaence  of  such  force  as  to  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration.  Tet  the  fact  is,  that  the  chai^^e  of  credulity  attaches 
with  unanswerable  force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine  revelation. 
For  they  admit  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted  to  external  circum- 
stances and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their  prejudices;,  and 
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published  an  universal  religion,  which  was  free  from  the  numerous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation ;  that  they  taught  religious  and 
moral  doctrines,  surpassing  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  heathens, — 
subdued  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  —  speedily 
propagated  their  tenets  among  many  nations,  —  and  conquered  the 
pride  of  learning,  without  divine  assistance*  The  opposers  of  revela- 
tion admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  forgery,  which 
produced  tiiem  no  advantage ;  and  that  not  one  of  lliem  .was  induced, 
either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray  a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testi-' 
mony  which  exposed  them  to  inconveniences.  A  man  may  endure 
inconveniences  for  his  country  to  obtain  wealth  or  power  for  himself,  or 
in  defence  of  a  false  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true ;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed  himself  to 
insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which  produced  none  oi  those 
conveniences.  According  to  the  creed  which  they  profess,  impostors 
were  attached  to  virtue,  and  voluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  order 
to  progagate  opinions  that  were  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental 
to  themselves :  that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of 
all  nations,  or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make  pro- 
selytes, in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing ;  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified  malefactor,  and 
suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  religion  of  an  impostor, 
who  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead. 
It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  to  suppose  them  fidse,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences 
that  must  follow  from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that 
God  should  work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system 
of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  i^inst  every 
principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to  nature  that  men 
should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and  death,  to  esteem,  comfort,  and  life, 
in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that  the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  pon- 
derous bodies  hang  unsupported  in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbe- 
liever can  show  how  these  or  any  other  thuiffs  could  have  been  ac- 
complished  without  supernatural  assistance.  How  little  credit,  then, 
is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obliged  to  admit  things 
more  incredible  than  those  which  they  reject  or  disbelieve  I  Though 
they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient  sages  in  Mrisdom  and  goodness,  yet 
are  they  inferior  to  them  in  both  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen 
sages  acknowledged  their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties  ;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-sufficient,  and  ^sclaim 
all  asfflstance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover  arguments  for  the 
comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state ;  the  latter,  to  erase  all  apprehen- 
sions of  it  The  former  paid  great  deference  to  things  accounted 
sacred ;  while  the  latter  turn  every  iJiing  serious  into  jest  and  ridi- 
cule, and  openly  advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen 
philosophers  spared  even  Cslae  reljgi<Hi  for  its  political  benefits; 
while  the  modem  unbelievers  attack  the  Grospel,  which  is  not  only 
capable  of  domg  much  good,  but  has  also  produced  the  greatest 
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blessings,  morale  social,  and  political,  in  every  nation  that  has  em- 
braced it 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs  already 
exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  their 
actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  to  influence  their  practice 
and  reform  their  lives)  by  any  other  evidence  whatever, — not  even 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to 
convince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  manifest 
that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or  which  it  were  reasonable 
either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to  expect 

It  is  true  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty  works, 
must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations,  as  they  were  to  those  men 
who  then  lived,  and  saw,  and  conversed  with  hinu  But  since  the 
matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly  proved  to  us  as  it  is  possible  for  matters 
of  fact  to  be,  he  that  will  run  the  hazsurd  of  losing  eternal  happiness, 
and  falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most  credible 
thing  in  the  world,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  disbelieve  the  thing  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular  vice  of  his  which  makes 
it  his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he 
might  have  disbelieved  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the  lives  and 
actions  of  most  of  those  persons  who  pretend  want  of  evidence  to  be 
the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts,  their  appetites,  their  affec- 
tions, are  interested ;  they  are  lovers  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
slaves  to  evil  habits  and  customs ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing 
to  discern  the  evidence,  which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that 
which  they  cannot  believe  with  any  comfort  so  long  as  they  resolve 
not  to  part  with  their  belowed  vices.  Their  hearts  and  affections  are 
habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below ;  and  therefore  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument  that  would  raise  their  affections 
to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to  the  sensual  {Measures  and 
sinful  enjoyments  of  earth ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to 
any  reasonable  conviction,  which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish 
these  present  gratifications  for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of 
heaven.  The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  them  ;  neither  can  they  know  them,  because  they  are  spi- 
ritually discerned.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a  word,  the  true  and  only 
reason  why  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  is,  because  tlieir  deeds 
are  evil  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion  of  their 
evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  convinced,  though  the 
evidence  of  religion  were  even  much  stronger  than  it  actually  is.  It 
is  true  that  many  men,  who  are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion. 
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are  nevertheless  apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means  be  in- 
duced to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  true  reason  why  these  men 
act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  suf- 
ficiently proved,  but  because  they  themselves  are  hurried  away  Ity  some 
unruly  passuniy  it  is  plain  they  might  continue  to  act  as  they  do, 
though  the  evidence  of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are 
willing  to  imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  they 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine ;  and  if  their  affections  were  not 
set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  fiaw.  But  if  they  love 
the  pleasures  of  sin  nowy  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  if  they 
had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  become  new  crea- 
tures. But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unreasonable  desires,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  but  as  they  hearkened  not  unto  MoseSy  neither 
would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  tfie  dead.  They  might 
be  terrified  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  is  by  no 
nyans  impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend  to  be 
convinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration  of  their  own 
senses,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  more  remarkably 
eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  other  good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbelieve  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  but  for  want  of  integrity ,  and  of  dealing  Ym- 
partially  with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if  they  will  judge  truly  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
become  impartially  willing  to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
ngrccable  to  reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment ; 
and  when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let  them 
try  if  they  can  any  longer,  reject  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel :  indeed, 
men  who  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could  not  but  give  their  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency 
of  the  things  themselves,  though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is ; 
nay,  were  there  no  other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  preceding 
pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  many  and  certain  proofs 
of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  even  as  certain 
as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of.  And  we  now  exhort  men  to 
believe,  —  not  that  which  is  barely  possible  and  excellent,  and 
probable,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  itself;  but  that  which  they 
have  all  the  positive  evidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
oblige  them  to  believe. 

To  conclude:  —  No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say  but  that 
God  may  require  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our  peril ;  to  in- 
guire  into  themy  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly.  And  the  pretence 
of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse  carelessness  or  unreason-' 
able  prejudices,  when  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence 
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¥rhich  was  either  fit  for  him  to  grant»  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire, 
or  of  whioh  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved^  was 
capable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  EVID«NCES  FOR  THE  TRITTH  AND  DHTmE  AtrTHORrTT 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.— MOBAL  QUALIFICATION  FOK  TBS  flfrUOTT  OF  THB 
SACRED  WRITINGS. 

Such  are  tiie  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  when 
the  whole  are  taken  together,  every  rational  and  candid  inquirer  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and 
divine  authority,  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

I.  No  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny 
that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his 
will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  discovers 
made  by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
their  own  powers,  ^nd  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a 
being  of  infinite  power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other, 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method  by  which  to  make  it  ap< 
parent  to  his  rational  creatures  that  it  is  He  who  speaks  ta  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God  and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a 
glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible  for  God 
to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider, 
which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  we  have  of  Him, 
whether  He  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if 
any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  God,  who  did 
not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted  be- 
tween God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  every  nation  pretended  to  receive  from 
their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity, 
as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all 
thoaght  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order 
to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwith- 
standing many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And,  what 
gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended  oracles,  divina* 
tions,  and  auguries  of  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  enter- 
tained by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  of  their  need  of  a 
supernatural  illumination,  as  well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had 
a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  them 
intelligence  of  future  things. 

The  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  further  ap- 
pear from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
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particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did  not  believe  the  pre- 
tences to  revelation  made  by  their  priests),  yet  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  matters 
which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  expressed  their  strong 
expectation  that  such  a  revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be 
vouchsafed,  as  should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  authorised 
to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable  and  desirable, 
but  al^o  absolutely  necessabt.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the 
hi8t<»ry  of  past  ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  a 
future  state*  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and  bar- 
barism on  these  subjects.  Though  the  works  of  nature  sufficiently 
evidence  a  deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use  of  their  reason,  that 
they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  impresrions  of  himself  he  was 
easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance  and  superstition  overspread  the  world ; 
the  ancients  conceived  the  parts  of  nature  to  be  animated  by  distinct 
principles,  and,  in  worshipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest 
and  most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed ;  human  sacrifices  were  uni- 
versal; the  vilest  obscenities  were  practised  under  the  name  of 
religion ;  and  the  heathen  temples  were  commonly  places  of  prostitu- 
tion, from  which  many  of  them  derived  a  considerable  revenue.  All 
men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  the 
temples,  and  ofiered  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their 
business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual 
in  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the 
priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked 
no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise,  that  religion  was 
every  where  distinguished  from,  and  preferred  to,  virtue ;  and  that  a 
contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it.  • 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  virtue, 
we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in  equal  obscurity.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number  of  these,  who  were  comparatively 
wise  and  good  men;  who  entertained  more  correct  notions  of  morality 
and  religion  than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  preserved  themselves,  to 
a  certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  the  world.  Yet  these  were  never 
able  to  efiect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing  principles  and 
manners  of  their  respective  countrymen;  their  precepts  being  de- 
livered to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral 
systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for  the  common  people ; 
about  them,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem 
to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and  even  those 
moral  truths,  which  the  philosophers  were  able  to  prove  and  explain 
to  others  with  sufiicient  clearness  and  plainness,  they  had  not  sufiS* 
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cient  authority  to  enforce  in  practice.  At  the  same  time,  they  enter- 
tained  the  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  depravity  and  mi- 
sery which  actuflJly  exist  among  mankind,  and  which  they  acknow- 
ledged and  deplored.  Equally  ignorant  were  they  of  any  method, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation 
could  be  effected  between  God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be 
exercised  without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They 
were,  moreover,  ignorant  —  at  least  they  taughl^  nothing — of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and  preseverance 
in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  happiness  were  dark  and 
confused ;  and  they  had  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  cewards  and 
punishments :  for,  although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell^ 
and  mention  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a 
visible  form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below, 
yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  restnunts  for  the 
vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief.  Consequently,  they  had 
no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and  good  manners ;  indeed, 
they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  several 
sects  esteeming  revenge  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy;  self-murder^ 
as  a  proof  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  the  love  of  applause^  as  the  greatest 
incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  at  the  same  time  they  coun- 
tenanced, both  by  arguments  and  example,  the  most  flagitious  prac- 
tices. Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce  the  virtues  and 
duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had  no  motives  powerful 
enough  to  over-rule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations: 
their  own  example,  instead  of  recommending  their  precepts,  tended  to 
counteract  them,  for  it  was  generally,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them, 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  doctrines;  and  the  detestable  vices  to 
which  many  of  them  were  addicted  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy  of 
what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators  and  travellers,  that 
they  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry ;  and  that 
their  religious  worship,  doctrines,  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt : 
yet  they  also  possess  the  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient 
heathens  enjoyed.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object  of  their 
belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties  and  future  expecta- 
tions.^ 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,  —  especially  the  con- 

*  The  details  of  eridence,  on  which  the  foregoing  conclasions  are  foimed,  are  given  in 
Chap.  I.  pp.  1—19.  ftupra. 
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feseions  made  bj  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation^ — it  has  been  contended  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  modern  times,  that  the  book  of  creation  or  of  nature  is  the 
only  word  of  God ;  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  fully  suffi- 
cient to  instruct  and  preserve  men  in  their  duty ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  divine  revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book 
of  nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  convincing, 
that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known  from  it,  yet  very 
few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even  the  principles  of  deism  from 
it  In  every  age,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  unknown,  almost 
all  men  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross 
idolaters.  How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well  as  the  Bible: 
but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  inclination, 
to  become  astronomers  themselves,  nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of 
astronomers,  supposing  them  to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it, 
while  the  Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in 
moral  and  theological  knowledge ;  and  the  contradictory  and  discord- 
ant speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation  S  both  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revelation  (if  it  had  not 
already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  necessary  now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be :  but,  are  we 
certain, — considering  them  simply  as  writings  professing  to  be  the 
productions  of  certain  men, — that  they  are  genuine,  that  is,  actually 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and 
wKose  names  they  bear,  and  authentic,  that  is,  that  they  relate  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  they  really  happened?  The  result  of  our  investigation 
of  these  important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and  records,  which 
have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  than  we  are  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  writings,  called  the  Scriptures,  which  arc 
now  in  our  hands.  For,  in  the^r^^  place,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  resembles  that  in  which  other  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  and 
the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have  never  been  able  to 
invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their  being  so  transmitted  to  us.* 
Secondly,  the  language  and  style  of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  are  sucn  as  prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the 
time  and  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequently, 
that  they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic*  Thirdly,  such  a  multitude 
of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  is 

*  See  pp.  19^32.  nqwiu 

'  For  the  trantmiaBion  of  the  Old  Testament,  sec  Chap.  XL  Sect  L  pp.  36—61.;  and 
for  the  New  Testament,  see  Sect  II.  pp.  63—103. 

*  See  pp.  45,  46.  ttgtrdi,  for  the  Umguage  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pp.  04 
-*96.  for  those  of  the  New  Testament 
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mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  affords  a 
clear  and  unquestionable  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authentic!^. 
No  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superaboond  thus  in  pecoliari- 
ties :  in  fact,  no  forger  would  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  so  many  criteria  hj 
which  to  detect  him ;  nor  could  any  forger  or  relater  of  falsehoods  pro- 
duce such  minute  details.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records, 
kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions, 
should  contain  such  minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  %tc. 
But  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch 
of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as  are 
almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  —  particulars,  the  falsehood  of  which  would  most  assur- 
edly have  been  detected  by  the  persons  most  interested  in  detecting 
them  if  they  had  been  forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as 
well  as  their  obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books, 
are  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  authen* 
ticity,  abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  every  candid  inquirer.* 
Fourthly^  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional  evidence  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings 
as  authentic,  in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclin^ 
and  well  qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  hook»  of  the  Old  Testa-- 
ment  be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  eidier  by  Gentiles, 
by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  Gentiles  they  could  not  have  been 
invented,  because  they  were  alike  ignorant  of  die  history  and  sacred 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  who  most  unquestionably  would  never  have 
given  their  approbation  to  writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  they  are  not  the  fabrications  of  the  Jews,  because  they 
contain  various  difficult  precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  ido- 
latries and  crimes  of  that  people,  and  the  very  severe  punishments 
infiicted  on  them  by  God.  Now  all  these  discreditable  iacts  would 
not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  they  had  been  invented  by  the 
Jews.  And  the  Christians  could  not  have  forged  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  because  these  were  extant  long  before  the  Christian 
name  had  any  existence.*  Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  could  have  been  forged ;  for  the  Jews  were  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity :  they  put  its  Founder  to  death; 
and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples  with  implacable 
fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  its  birth.  If 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the 
Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  ?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  re- 
cord, where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the  world 
against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  lliey  had  not  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed 

»  See  pp.  46-~4S.  supr^  for  die  Old  Testament,  especially  pp  66—57.  for  the  Tenta- 
tcuch,  against  which  the  efforts  of  modem  unbelievers  am  chiefly  directed,  as  the  surest 
wny  to  undermine  the  New  Testament;  and  also  pp.  96—98.  for  the  New  Testament. 

''  See  pp.  38 — 40.  supra. 
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the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at 
Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  ge- 
nuine works  of  Pauly  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  ?  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and  distribu- 
tion of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the  other  apostles, 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received  without  contradiction 
in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the 
globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the 
reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  hap- 

Sened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France 
uring  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.* 

III.  But,  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  been 
transmitted  to  us  entire  and  ukcobrupted  ?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative;  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  possibly 
be  required*  For,  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  such  corruptions  must 
have  been  introduced  either  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  silence  of  tiie  Jews  (who 
would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made)  is  a 
clear  proof  that  it  was  never  corrupted  by  .the  Christians.  And  if  the 
Jews  bad  either  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would 
have  expunged  whatever  militated  against  the  character  or  honour  of 
their  nation :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fully  proves  that  no  obliteration 
or  corruption  had  .then  been  attempted.  The  constant  reading  of 
their  sacred  books  in  public  and  in  private  (which  were  at  once  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  of  their  political  constitution),  and  the  nu- 
merous copies  both  of  the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
together  with  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the  reverence  of  every 
party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt  at  falsification 
improbable  and  impossible  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  ajter  that 
event,  the  same  books  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  these 
would  instandy  have  detected  the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  such  a  design.^ 

2.  Equally  satisfactorv  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  material.  For  the 
contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were 
in  the  two  first  centuries;  to  which  fact  we  may  add,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies,  which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  reverence  of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of  their 
acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged  them  with  the 
attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  extant,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament;  which  are  further  attested  by  the 
agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Christiana  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  times.'  It 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited  or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New 

I  See  pp.  67,  6S.  *  See  pp.  104—106.  MupreU 

*  Seepp.  lOS-^lll.  M^ra. 
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TeettamentB,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an  examination  in  detail 
of  those  books  ^  (which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment)  has  shown  that 
none  of  the  genuine  or  canonical  books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and  lived  at  such  a  distance 
of  time  and  place  from  each  other,  that,  if  they  had  been  impostors, 
(which  their  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  impartiality  prove  them 
not  to  have  been\  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  them  to  con- 
trive and  to  carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so  they  neither  could  nor 
would  l)e  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  indeed,  of  these  books 
proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  have  recorded ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.'  Secondly^ 
if  there  had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions  as 
were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  detected :  for  these 
accounts  were  published  among  the  people  who  witnessed  the  events 
related  by  the  historians,  and  who  could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or 
falsehood,  if  any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to 
question  either  the  reality  of  the  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators. 
Thirdly,  the  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained  in  them  being  con- 
firmed by  certain  onlinances  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  which 
were  instituted  among  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of 
commemorating  particular  facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories, 
at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  cither  Jews  or 
Christians  are  to  be  found;  but  which  ordinances  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commemoration  o(  fictitious 
events.*  To  this  consideration  we  may  add,  that  the  wonderful  estab- 
lishment and  propagation  of  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion 
which  it  establishes ;  which  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  force  of 
truth  that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  has 
continued  to  spread,  even  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions  and  oppositions  which  it  has  experienced  from  its  nu- 
merous, powerful,  aud'most  bitter  enemies.^  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  plainest  matter  of  fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  pre- 
judiced and  persecuted  Jews  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self- 
denying  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  in  such 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but  the  clearest 
evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make  multitudes  of  lawless 
and  luxurious  heathens  receive,  follow,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the 
doctrine  and  writings  of  the  aposties ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
vanity  of  their  pretensions  to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
could  be  so  easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors; —  at  a  time 

»  See  pp.  113—118.  •  See  Chapter  HL  Sect.  L  pp.  119—136.  n^a. 

*  See  pp.  120—123.  nqtra,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  pp.  124—137.  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

*  See  pp.  137 — 139.  wprH, 
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tirhen  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
^cs  to  the  greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Further^  an  additional  testimony  is  famished  to  the  credibility,  truth, 
and  geunineness  of  the  Scriptures,  by  their  agreement  with  profane 
history,  both  natural  and  civiP,  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins, 
medals,  and  ancient  marbles',  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of 
many  of  the  facts  therein  recorded :  in  short,  no  history  in  the  world 
is  confirmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimonies  as  that  related 
in  the  Bible. 

y.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merelv  intitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  God,  — 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  divinely  inspired,  we  have  evidence 
of  various  kinds,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred 
origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and 
prophecy,  which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition,  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  tliat  the 
Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 
The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed  before  mul* 
titudes,  both  friendly  and  hostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
wrought;  they  were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials 
were  mstituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  to  the  present  time ;  —  a  manifest  proof  this,  of 
the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
who  witnessed  them  could  never  gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly 
attempted  to  evade  them.'  The  prophecies,  also,  were  delivered  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  different  and  distant 
times ;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both  with  respect  to  na- 
tions and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  apparently  so  irreconcileable, 
that  no  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  them,  no  human  power 
could  accomplish  them.  Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  And  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of  flourishing 
cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corre- 
sponded with  the  prediction.  To  mention  a  few  instances :  —  Of 
Nineveh  such  an  utter  end  was  made,  that  for  many  centuries  its  site 
could  scarcely  be  traced ;  —  Babylon  is  made  *'  a  desolation  for  ever, 
a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ; "  —  Tyre,  all  voyagers 
and  travellers  concur  in  stating,  is  become  ^'like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon ;" — and  Egypt  is  '^  a  base 
kingdom,  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,**  and  still  tributary,  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God 
was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew 
near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extra- 

*  See  Chap.  m.  Sect  II.  §  1.  pp.  144—160.  for  tbe  Old  TesUunent,  and  §  a.  pp.  IM 
— 188.  for  the  New  TesUment. 

*  See  Chap.  IIL  Sect  II.  §  3.  pp.  188—199. 

'  See  Chap^  IV.  Sect  IL  pp.  203~27a  $tpr^    , 
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ordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctly 
foretold.    The  connection  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  Mesaiahy 
with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional 
force  to  the  argument  from  prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moeea 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of 
human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.     The 
plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  constituted,  that  the  passion  and  pre* 
judices  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the 
person  whom  they  regarded,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who 
had  been  promised.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three 
thousand  years  ago.     Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  pre- 
science more  than  human :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  toge- 
ther is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  inter- 
position of  omniscience,  than  the'establishment  of  their  authentidty ; 
and  this,  even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  ^ 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the  mosf 
excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  (which  prove  their 
divine  origin  and  inspiration),  in  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity 
of  the  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  tiiey  deliver,  and  their  ad- 
mirable adaptation  to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind' ;  — in 
the  harmony  and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  tiie  parts  of  which 
they  consist' ;  —  in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies  to  destroy  them^ ; — 
and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency  (which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  effects  which  are  invariably  produced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are 
cordially  and  sincerely  believed)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience  upon 
earth  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.^  To  which  we 
may  add  the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Chriustian  Re- 
velation over  every  other  religion  which  has  ever  been  in  the  world.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly  and  impartially  con- 
siders them ;  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  ignorance  of  those  evidences  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity  which  at  present  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate^  has  justly  re- 
marked, ^^  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with  minute  accuracy, 

'  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  TIL  pp.  279 — 990.  Mupra^  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
nations  ;  and  pp.  290 — 296.  for  those  relative  to  tho  Messiah;  and  pp.  998 — 307.  for  pre- 
dictions delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  \  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VL  Chap.  IL 
infrdy  for  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem. 

•  See  Chap.  V.  Sect  L  pp.  334 — 380.  tupriL, 
"  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  11.  p.  402.  tuprd, 

«  See  Chap.  V.  Sect  III.  p.  404.  mtpr^ 

•  See  Chap.  V.    Sect  IV.  pp.  405—430  supra 

•  See  Chap.  V.    Sect  V.  pp.  430—438.  tupra. 

'  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works^  voL  iii.  pp.  310|  311. 
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to  instruct  men  as  in  Bomething  altogether  new,,  or  to  excite  a  vain  ad- 
miration and  applause ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and 
more  extensive,  comprehending  in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
order,  along  with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things."  —  ^*  Other  books  may  afford  us  much  enter- 
tainment and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  curiosity,  may  delight 
our  imagination,  may  improve  our  understandings,  may  calm  our  pas- 
sions, may  exalt  our  sentiments,  may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But 
they  have  not,  they  cannot  have,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm, 
in  what  they  require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  which  the 
Scriptures  have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Their  denunciations 
are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger,  their  consolations  more 
powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic,  their  warnings  more  alarm- 
ing, their  expostulations  more  penetrating.  There  are  passages  in 
them  throughout  so  sublime,  so  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and 
force  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  labour  and  study  for  that  purpose;  indeed,  the  design  of  the 
whole  is  so  noble,  so  well  suited  to  ^e  sad  condition  of  human  kind ; 
the  morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfectly  reconcileable  with  it ; 
the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarised  with  such  easy  simpli- 
city, that  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writings,  with  pious  dis" 
positions  and  judicious  attefttion,  the  more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the 
hand  of  Grod  in  them."  Thus  are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our 
faith  and  standard  of  our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the 
only  way  by  which  to  attain  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness. 
**  But  that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
contain  the  words  qf  eternal  life.  (John  vi«  68.)  In  this  respect  every 
other  book,  even  the  noblest  compositions  of  man,  must  fail ;  they 
cannot  give  us  that  which  we  most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  us  than  all  other  things  put  together, — eteknal 

LIFE. 

**  This  we  must  look  for  no  where  but  in  Scripture.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  authority,  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  a  future 
judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal 
misery  to  the  bad.  It  is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  full 
of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness ;  with 
the  guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought  on  all 
their  posterity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  personal  and  volun- 
tary transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  God's  severest  pun- 
ishments. But  to  our  inexpressible  comfort,  we  are  farther  told  in 
this  divine  book,  that  God  is  full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness ; 
that  he  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 

wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.     In  pity^  therefore,  to  mankind, 
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he  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  hiB 
justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  sin,  make  a  sufficient  atone* 
ment  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  release  all  who  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  to  them  from  the  punishment  thej  had  deserved. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him ;  to  teach  us  a 
most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion ;  to  reform  us  both  bj  his 
precept  and  example ;  and  lastly,  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again 
for  our  justification.  By  him  and  his  eyangelists  and  apostles  we  are 
assured  that  if  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in 
him  and  his  Gospel,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  suflerings  and  his 
righteousness,  have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out;  — 
shall  be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God ; 

—  shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  future  conduct; 

—  and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform  (though  from  the  in- 
firmity of  our  nature,  imperfect)  obedience  to  all  the  Taws  of  Christ, 
we  shall,  through  his  merits,  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in 
the  life  to  come."' 

Thus  are  the  Scriptures  a  complete  bule  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  contain  '^  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatso* 
ever  is  not  read  therein^  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."'  Now  a 
BULE  must  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  not  admitting  either  of  addition 
or  diminution :  and  such  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Scriptures  ac- 
tually are.  They  *^  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  —all 
things  necessary  to  be  believed  or  practised  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  heaven,  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  what 
is  necessary  for  us  in  this  mortal  state.  And  all  scripture  is  stated 
by  SL  Paul  to  be  profitable  for  doctrine^  for  reproof  for  correctiony  for 
instruction  in  riglUeousness ;  tJiat  tlie  man  of  God  may  he  perfect^ 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17.)  Here 
the  Scripture  (of  the  Old  Testament  certainly,  and  the  apostle's  re- 
mark is  equally  applicable  to  the  New  Testament)  is  declared  to  be 
profitable  not  only  for  some  things,  but  for  all  things ;  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  truth,  for  conviction  of  error,  for  correction  of  evil,  and 
direction  in  what  is  good  :  and  it  is  pronounced  to  be  able  to  make 

• 

'  Bishop  Porteos,  Lectures  on  St  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

*  Article  VI.  Of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
With  this  Confession  coincide  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  See 
the  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions,  Section  L  (London,  1842.)  The  following  are  the 
judgments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Congregationalists  of  Great 
Britain : — **  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory, 
man's  salration,  fkith,  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and 
necessary  consequence  maybe  deduced  firom  Scripture ;  unto  which  nothing  is  at  any  time 
to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  tradition  of  men."  (Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  chap,  i  sect  6.)  **  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  TcsU* 
ment  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  received  by  the 
primitive  C^iristians  from  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  Congregational  churches  believe  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  and  of  supreme  authority.  These  writings,  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  originally  composed,  are  to  be  consulted  by  the  aids  of  sound  criticism,  as  a 
final  appeal  in  all  controversies."  Declaration  of  the  Faith,  &c  of  the  Congregational  or 
Independent  Dissentersi  Art  i.    (London,  1833.  12ma) 
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the  man  of  God^  the  private  Christian  believer  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian pastor,  completely  furnished  for  every  part  of  his  office  or  duty, 
and  every  man  wise  unto  salvation.  And  ii  the  Scriptures  can  make 
the  Christian  perfect  or  complete,  they  must  contain  every  particular 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  answer  every  exigency  in  our 
Christian  warfare.  We  know  of  no  promise  of  mercy  and  forgiveness 
but  what  is  therein  mentioned ;  no  threatening  of  wrath  or  condemna- 
tion but  what  is  therein  recorded ;  no  Christian  duties  but  those, 
which  are  therein  commanded;  and  no  proceedings  in  the  day  of 
judgment  but  those  which  are  specified  in  the  Scriptures ;  no  heaven 
and  its  joys  but  those  which  are  therein  described ;  and  of  no  hell, 
with  its  terrible  torments,  but  those  which  are  therein  exposed.  And 
therefore  the  Scriptures  must  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know,  believe,  or  practise. 

Moreover,  '*  a  rule  must  be  certain  and  unchangeable :  but  such  is 
the  Scripture,  being  the  truth  of  the  unchangeable  Grod, '  that  cannot 
lie.'  Human  opinions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  continually  subject 
to  changes ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  Scripture,  as  a  rule,  directs  our  faith  and 
conduct  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  very  least  deviation  from  it 
renders  us  guilty  of  error.  We  cannof  doubt  of  the  Scripture  being 
a  rule,  if  we  consider  that  the  prophets,  our  Saviour,  and  the  apostles 
always  appeal  to  it.  '  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,'  says  Isaiah. 
Tviii.  20.)  *  It  is  written,'  said  Christ,  when  contending  with  Satan 
(Matt  iv.  4.  7.  10.),  and  when  dealing  with  the  Sadducees.  (Matt. 
xxiL)  The  apostles  did  the  same  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the 
Jews ;  nay,  so  perfect  a  rule  did  they  consider  the  Scripture,  that 
they  sometimes  draw  an  argument  from  its  silence.  *  To  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son  ?'  (Heb.  i.  5.) ;  and  the 
Beroeans  are  commended  for  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  by 
this  rule.  (Acts  xvii.  II.)  We  may  add  that  the  Scripture  calls  itself 
a  rule,  (Gai.  vi.  16.)  *  As  many  as  walk  according  ^o  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them,'  &c 

"  Not  only  the  Scripture  of  the  New,  but  also  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  although  we  are  no  longer  under 
the  old  dispensation,  which  has  been  evidently  abolished.  *For 
whatever  things,'  says  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  4.),  *  have  been  written 
aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.'  Both  Testaments 
contain  substantially  the  same  doctrine;  they  propose  the  same 
objects  of  faith,  and  enjoin  the  same  precepts :  they  are  both  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  which  is  said  to  be  '  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets'  (Eph.  ii.  20.);  and  Peter  shows 
that  they  *  do  well'  who  *  take  heed  to  the  word  of  prophecy.'  (2  Pet, 
1.  1 9.)    The  Scripture  then  is  the  only  rule,  nor  can  there  be  any  other. 

"  Beaum  b  no  such  rule,  for  it  is  blind,  and  understandeth  not  tbe  things  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15.) ;  it  is  liable  to  error,  and  is  often  deceived ;  the  mjateries  of  faith 
are  beyond  its  sphere ;  the  natural  man  cannot  comprehend  them.  Reason  is  as  it 
were  the  eye  of  the  mind,  but  Scripture  is  the  standiu*d,  hj  which  it  measures  the 
objects  proposed.  Reason  is  the  instrument  which  the  believer  uses  in  examininjr 
tbc  objects  of  faith  by  the  Scripture,  as  by  the  infallible  rule  of  truth,  but  it  is  not 
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the  role  itself  of  these  objects  of  faith.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  ns  ftoxsi  acknow* 
ledging  that  reason  has  many  uses.  It  is  of  service  in  vindicating  the  truth,  against 
those  who  deny  revelation  altogether,  or  against  those  who,  admitting  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  it  with  false  interpretations ;  in  illustrating  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
K'oa  by  ec^lecting  together  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  nature,  from  polire 
ierature,  from  historical  records,  from  philosophical  and  i>hilological  science ;  in 
drawing  conclusions,  and  determining  the  truth  of  them ;  in  comparing  the  text 
with  the  context,  versions  with  the  originals,  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  teachers 
with  the  Scripture,  and  in  distinguishing  falsehood  from  truth,  and  what  is  legitimate 
from  what  is  spurious."  ^ 

Consequently,  "  whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Scripture,  nor  can  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  unto  salvation.** 
For,  if  there  be  no  bounds  set  to  faith,  and  we  can  never  tell  when 
we  are  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  we  may 
imagine  that  we  believe  aright  now,  and  soon  after  may  have  a  new 
creed  imposed  upon  us,  and  may  be  led  to  believe  that  to  be  necessary 
which  may  be  accounted  superfluous;  and,  while  we  think  we  are 
established  on  the  apostles*  doctrine,  we  may  be  alarmed,  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  new  light,  on  the  other  hand  by  tradition ;  as  if  we  were 
in  the  wrong,  and  needed  directions  to  set  us  right  Upon  this  con- 
sideration it  is  but  fit  that  we  should  have  a  rule  before  us,  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood  ;  and  according  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  are  that  rule,  by 
which  our  faith  and  morals  (or  manners)  are  to  be  directed  and 
governed.  For  this  reason,  whatever  is  offered  to  us  as  an  article  of 
faith  or  rule  of  life,  which  is  not  in  direct  terms  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  which  cannot  by  fair  consequences  be  proved  from  them 
to  belong  to  faith  or  a  christian  life,  must  be  judged  to  be  counterfeit 
and  false ;  because  it  is  not  contained  expressly  in,  or  may  be  fsurly 
proved  from,  the  grand  touchstone  or  rule  for  those  points  —  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  whatsoever  is  pretended  or  required  to  be 
done,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  allow,  or  give  us  liberty  to  do,  must 
not  be  accounted  necessary  to  salvation ;  even  though  it  should  carry 
the  commendation  of  great  names  with  it,  for  the  Scriptures  are  the 
rule  which  God  has  revealed  and  given.  What  agrees  with  them, 
God  consents  that  we  should  believe  and  hold  fast ;  but  what  differs 
from  them  or  is  contrary  to  them.  He  encourages  us  to  reject  and  cast 
away)  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  and  recommend  it 
(Gal.  i.  8.) ;  for  as  He  never  revealed,  authorised,  or  approved  of  it, 
all  the  artful  pretences  of  man,  whether  prompted  by  learning  or  en- 
thusiasm, can  never  put  a  real  necessity  upon  it.' 

The  modern  Church  of  Rome,  however,  teaches  and  affirms  that 
every  saving  truth  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  in  Scripture  and 
in  unwritten  traditions ;  and  denounces  an  anathema  against  all  who 
despise  such  traditions.  This  dogma  is  propounded  in  the  decree 
concerning  the  canonical  Scriptures,  which  was  made  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1546,  by  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops 
of  the  Boman  obedience  (who  were  almost  wholly  Italians),  calling 

>  Pictet*s  Christian  Theology,  translated  hy  Reyronx,  pp.  52.  53.  London,  1834. 
»  Boys's  Exposition  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  39.    London,  1717.  folio. 
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themselves  *^the  sacred  cBcnmenical  and  general  Synod  of  Trent" 
The  following  are  the  material  clauses  of  this  decree : — 

^  The  sacred,  oecumenical  and  general  Synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  same  three  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  presiding  in  it,  keeping 
this  constantly  in  yiew,  that  —  ul  errors  bein^  remoyed  —  the  yery  purity  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  preseryed  in  the  church;  which*'  [Gospel]  '* promised  before  by 
the  prophets  in  tne  Holy  Scriptares,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  first 
published  with  his  own  mouth,  then  commanded  to  be  preached  to  eyery  creature,  as 
the  fountain  of  all  saying  truth  and  discipline  of  manners ;  and  considering  that 
thU  truth  and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  written  boohs  and  unwritten  traditions 
which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the 
apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating  them,  have  come  down  even  unto  us, 
delivered  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand  ;**  [the  synod,]  **  following  the  example  of  the 
orthodox  fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  eqvai  reverence  ana/eeUng  of  piety  y  all 
the  boohs  as  well  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament^  since  one  Qod  is  the  author  of 
both ;  also  the  said  traditions  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manners^  as  having  been  die 
tated  either  by  the  nunUh  of  Christ,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  andpreserved  by  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  church.^  ^ 

The  decree  then  proceeds  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (inchiding  the  umnspired  apocryphal  books  as  part  of 
the  divinely  inspired  books  of  Scripture),  and  declares  that — 

*'  If  any  one  shall  not  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical  these  same  books  entire 
with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  used  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition ;  and  shall  knowingly  anddc 
liberately  despise  the  tradiiions  aforesaid^ — let  him  bb  anathbma**  [or  accursed.]' 

In  the  preface  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  sometimes 
called  the  *^  Catechismus  ad  Parochos,"  or  "  Catechism  for  Curates/' 
it  is  further  asserted  that  — 

**  All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  faithful  are  to  be  instructed ', 
are  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  wnich  includes  Scripture  and  tradition.*'  ^ 

And  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  new  articles  of  faith,  superadded  by 
Pius  lY.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Universal 

'  **  Sessio  qnarta,  oelebrata  die  viiL  mensis  Apr.  moxlvi.  Decretom  de  Canonicis  Scrip> 
toris.  —  Sacrosancfia  ascnmenica  et  generalis  tridcntina  synodos,  in  Spiritu  sancto  legitime 
congregata,  pnesidentibus  in  ea  eisdem  tribus  apostolicfe  scdis  legatis,  hoc  sibi  pcrpetuo 
ante  ocnios  proponcns,  ut  sublatis  erroribns,  pnritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  ecclesia  conservetar : 
quod  promissom  ante  per  propheCas  in  scripturis  Sanctis,  Dominns  noster  Jesns  Christus  Dei 
flHos,  proprio  ore  primam  promnlgavit ;  detnde  per  saos  apostolos  tamquam  fontem  omnis 
ct  salataris  veritatis,  et  morum  di^ciplinaB,  omni  creatanc  pnedicari  jossit:  perspicicnsqae 
hanc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptts,  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  qu« 
iptios  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  aceepta,  aac  ab  ipsis  a|K>stolis,  Spirita  sancto  dictante, 
qnasi  per  manus  tradits,  ad  nos  usque  pervenerunt ;  orthodoxorom  patnun  exempla 
secDta,  omnes  libros  tarn  ceteris  quam  novi  Testamentit  cum  utriusque  unus  Detts  sit  auctor, 
necnon  tradUiomes  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidem^  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes^  tamquam  vd  ore  tenus  a 
ChaistOt  vd  a  Spiritu  sancto  dictataSf  et  coutinua  successSone  m  eedesia  catholiea  cfmservaias, 
paripjetatis  affectu  ae  reverentia  suseipiiy  et  veneratur,**  Sacrosanct!  et  oscumenici  Con* 
cUti  Tridentim  Canones  et  Decreta,  pp.  S3,  24.    Parisiis,  1824. 

*  Si  quis  antem  libros  ipsos  integros  cam  omnibos  suis  partibus,  pront  in  ecclesia 
catholiea  legi  consuevemnt,  et  in  veteri  Vnlgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et 
canonicis  non  susceperit ;  et  traditiones  presdictas  seiens  el  prudens  contempterit,  —  am a- 
TBSMA  SIT.**     Ibid.  p.  25. 

*  Page  7.  of  **  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Translated  into  English  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Donevan,  Professor,  Ssc.  Boyal  College,  Maynooth,  Dublin,  1829." 

*  Omnis  aotem  doctrins  ratio,  quas  fldelibus  tradenda  sit,  verbo  Dei  oontinetnr,  quod 
in  scriptoram  tradittonesqae  distiibutom  est"  Catechismus  CondlU  Tridentini,  Appara* 
tns,p.  5.    Parisiis,  ^SSO. 
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* 

Churcli  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  party 
citing  the  so-called  creed  of  Pius  IV.',  declares — 

**  I  most  Btedfastlj  admit  and  embrace  t)ie  apostoUeed  and  eectumiticaltradUkms 
and  all  other  obserrances  and  constitutions  of  tne  same  church.**  * 

The  present  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Some,  then, 
is,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  partly  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  in  un- 
written tradition ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  the  whole 
of  God's  revealed  truth,  and  are  but  a  partial  rule  of  faith.  In  reply 
to  this  dogma,  promulgated  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  it  mi^ht 
suffice  to  reply,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  perfect  rule  of  faifli 
and  practice,  it  must  be  because  God  either  could  not  or  would  not 
cause  all  that  was  necessanr  to  be  consigned  to  writing.  If  the  advo- 
cates of  Rome  say  that  me  Almighty  could  not  do  this,  then  how 
can  He  inspire  them  at  this  time  to  deliver  what  thev  say  is  neces- 
sary ?  for  rie  could  as  easily  inspire  the  apostles  as  he  can  inspire 
them.  Or,  how  could  He  deliver  by  tradition  what  is  necessary  ? 
for  He  might  as  easily  cause  it  to  be  written,  that  it  might  remain  in 
writing,  as  speak  it  that  it  might  remain  in  the  church  by  tradition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  Almighty  could  inspire 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary,  and  cause  them  to 
commit  it  to  writing  for  our  admonition.  If  He  could  do  this,  and 
would  not,  then  how  can  that  be  necessary  which  he  never  revealed  ? 
Or,  how  can  He  make  us  accountable  for  that  which  we  never  re- 
ceived ?  As  he  imparted  no  more  than  what  the  Scripture  contains. 
He  thought  that  sufficient,  and  we  can  be  accountable  for  no  more ; 
for  we  cannot  think  that  to  be  necessary  which  was  never  revealed, 
or  ourselves  to  be  responsible  for  what  we  never  received.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  vs  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.) ;  and  that  we  need  not  give  heed  to  the  tradition  of  those 
who  pretend  to  supply  the  alleged  defects  of  Scriptures  by  their  own 
vain  traditions.' 

But  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  consequent  untenability  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Romish  Church,  that  unwritten  traditions  are  a  co- 
ordinate rule  of  faith  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  yet  further  be 
proved  by  these  two  facts,  viz.,  First,  that  oral  tradition  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith;  and,  secondly,  that 


*  The  80-calIcd  Creed  of  Pins  IV.  was  pablished  in  1564 :  the  twelre  new  articles  in  it, 
therefore,  came  into  the  world  onlj  fifteen  hundred  and  sixtj-four  years  too  late  to  be  tlie 
fnith  of  the  tme  chnrch  of  Christ.  From  the  gradaal  growth  of  Popcrj,  though  papal 
dogmas  were  introduced  before  that  period,  they  were  nerer  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  creed 
until  the  year  1564.  This  profession  of  faith  is  received  throughout  the  whole  Romish 
Church.  It  is  made  by  every  one  who  is  ordained  to  the  ministry,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  in  that  church,  and  every  person  who  is  admitted  into  it  publicly  reads  and  pro« 

fesses  his  assent  to  it.    Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Account  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith 

of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  Protestant  churches,  p.  9. 

'  ApoatoHcas  et  Ecclesuutictu  TVadUionea^  reliquasque  ejusdcm  ecclcsise  obsenrationes  et 
constitntiones,  purissime  admitto  et  amplector."  Coquelines,  Bullarium,  torn.  iv.  pars  2. 
p.  203.     Romse,  1745. 

'  Boys's  Exposition  upon  the  Tliirty-ninc  Articles,  p.  38. 
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the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  in- 
spired apostles,  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  testimony  of  early 
Christian  writers. 

1.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition  to  constitute  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

Si.]  History  evinces  the  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition,  even 
:er  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  it  must  have  been  much  easier  to 
preserve  tradition  pure  than  it  coidd  possibly  be  afterwards.  There 
were  then  only  a  few  things  to  be  delivered  concerning  God ;  such 
as,  that  He  was  One  Spiritual  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
who  alone  was  the  object  of  worship.  When  revelation  was  first 
given  to  man,  men's  lives  were  so  long,  that  there  was  little  danger 
lest  the  light  of  truth  should  be  lost.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah,  and  Noah  were,  in  fact,  all  but  contemporaries.  Thus,  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  lived  to  within  fifteen  years  of  the  birth  of  Noah : 
Methuselah  lived  above  three  hundred  years  while  Adam  was  yet 
alive.  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  a  hundred  years  old  when 
Methuselah  died,  and,  after  the  deluge,  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  with  Abraham;  to  whom  another  revelation  was  given,  his 
fathers  having  become  idolaters.  "  And  in  the  few  generations  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  the  faith  again  appears  to  have  been  corrupted, 
if  not  lost,  although  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses 
not  seventy  years  had  passed.  Thus,  when  the  world  and  the  church 
were  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  preserving  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  unimpaired,  it  pleased  God  to  leave,  the  world,  with 
occasional  revelations  indeed,  but  mostly  with  only  traditional  know- 
led^  of  the  truth.  Yet  even  so,  such  knowledge  was  soon  corrupted, 
and  easily  lost  After  that,  God  gave  a  fuller  revelation  to  Moses, 
and  enjoined  that  it  should  be  committed  to  writing ;  and  the  book  of 
the  law  was  deposited  in  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
most  carefully  guarded  and  watched,  as  of  inestimable  value.  Thence^ 
forward,  when  any  great  prophet  was  sent  to  Israel,  though,  during 
his  lifetime,  he  oraSy  taught  the  people,  yet  his  words  were  ever 
committed  to  writing,  that  they  might  be  preserved  after  his  death. 
Nor  do  we  know  anything  now  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  of  the 
prophets,  save  only  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  not  by  oral  but  by 
written  tradition,  viz.  ihe  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Most  similar  was  the  case  with  the  Christian  church.  At  first, 
whilst  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  on  earth,  their  personal  teach- 
ing, and  that  of  those  taught  by  them,  might  have  sufficed.  Yet, 
even  then,  errors  and  pervertions  were  creeping  in ;  and  if  they  had 
not  conunitted  the  substance  of  their  teaching  to  writing,  the  false 
traditions  of  the  Judaisers,  the  Cerinthians,  or  the  Gnostics,  might 
have  come  down  through  the  church  instead  of  the  true  traditions  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ  But  we  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  what 
the  apostles  preached  by  word  of  mouth,  they  committed,  or  caused 
to  be  committed,  to  writing,  lest  the  substance  of  their  preaching 
should  be  lost  If  tradition  committed  to  the  church  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  truth,  then  the  writing  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
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of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous.  But  firom  the  known  and  well-proTed  insufficiency  of  the 
former^  the  apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  had  recourse 
to  the  Utter  mode  of  insuring  a  source  and  a  rule  of  fkith."^ 

*'  The  apostles  at  first  owned  these  writings ;  the  churches  received 
them ;  they  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity ;  they  grounded  their 
faith  upon  them ;  they  proved  their  propontiuns  by  them ;  by  them 
they  confuted  heretics ;  and  they  made  them  the  measure  of  right 
and  wrong ;  all  that  ooUectiYe  body  of  doctrine  of  which  all  Chns> 
tians  ooUectively  made  public  confessions,  and  on  which  all  their 
hopes  of  salvation  did  rely,  were  all  contained  in  them,  and  they 
agreed  in  no  point  oi  iaith  which  is  not  phunly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture-*** 

[iu]  Further,  experience  shows  that  tradition  tends  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  truth.' 

We  see  mankind  so  prone  to  misrepresentation,  and  so  many  addi- 
tions made  to  a  matter  of  (act  as  reported,  that,  if  religion  had  not  a 
more  assured  foundation  than  tradition,  it  could  not  have  that  credit 
pud  to  it  which  it  ought  to  have.  Among  the  Jews  we  have  fire* 
quent  instances  of  this  uncertainty ;  so  that  Jesus  Christ  reproved 
them  for  making  the  law  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions. 
(Matt.  XV.  6.)  We  find  also  that,  firom  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  tradition,  they  were  led  to  interpret  literally  the  prophedes  con« 
eeming  the  Mesaah  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David ;  and  ccmsequently 
they  rejected  Jesus  Christ  firom  the  poverty  of  his  lypearance.  From 
the  same  cause  they  valued  merely  ceremonial  observances  above  the 
moral  law ;  and  thought  that  a  performance  of  the  former  would  atone 
for  a  violation  of  the  latter:  so  that,  when  they  saw  Christ  and  his 
i^x)6tle8  disdaining  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  setting  the  Gentiles 
at  liberty  finMu  those  observances,  their  prejudices  agunst  them  were 
increased.  And  hence  the  rejection  of  the  l^Iessaah,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  followers,  originated  in  their  belief  of  tradition. 

[iii.]  Such  traditions  as  were  held  in  the  early  ages,  but  unsup* 
pelted  by  Scripture,  were  subsequently  rejected. 

Thus,  the  opinion  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
— the  necessity  of  giving  the  Lord's  Supper  to  in&nts, — and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  seventy  interpreters  who  were  said  to  have  executed 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  have  been  laid  aside  in 
later  times.  Now  this  fiict  jMroves  that,  even  though  there  did  exist 
some  apostolical  traditions,  the  Christian  church  cannot  know  what 
they  are ;  for,  if  she  had  this  knowledge,  she  would  not  have  given 
that  tide  to  such  as  she  afterwards  violated. 

2.  Since,  then,  history  and  experience  evince  that  oral  tradition  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith,  it  only 
remains  to  show  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 

«  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Tbirtjr-nhw  Artkka,  tqL  L  ppw  181,  ISS. 
'  Bp.  Jcr.  Tajlor*!  DuraMire  from  Poperjr.  put  tL  book  i  mtL  S. 
'  These  obeenrations  are  cbieSf  abridged  from  Bishop  Bmnel's  Ezpostion  of  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  CoofesNon  of  Faith  of  the  C3mrch  of  Kof^d. 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  and  also  by  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
usually  termed  the  Fathers. 

[i.]  In  all  his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  Jesus  Christ  justified 
himself  and  his  doctrine  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  never  once 
by  tradition.  He  desired  them  to  search  the  Scriptures  ;  for  (he  said) 
in  tliem  ye  thinh  ye  have  eternal  life^  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.  (John  v.  39.)  The  phrase,  ye  think,  did  not  refer  to  any 
particular  conceit  of  theirs ;  but  imports,  that  as  they  thought,  so  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life. 

In  the  same  way  the  apostles,  in  all  their  disputes  with  the  Jews, 
made  their  appeals  constantly  to  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Beroeans 
are  said  to  be  more  noble  (more  ingenuous)  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  •  •  •  •  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were 
so  as  Paul  had  preached  to  them.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  Paul  says  that  all 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof ,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  he  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work, 
(^  Tim.  iii.  16.)  Again,  we  are  informed  by  Luke,  that  his  design 
in  writing  his  Grospel  was,  that  we  might  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  we  have  been  instructed  (Luke  i.  4.)  The  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  likewise  says  that  these  things  were  written  thai  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  this  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  be- 
lieving, ye  might  have  life  through  his  name,  (John  xx.  31.)  And  for 
the  same  reason  Peter,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  wrote  his  second 
Epistle,  in  order  that  the  Christian  brethren  might  have  it  as  a 
means  of  keeping  these  things  always  in  remembrance,  (2  Pet.  i.  15.) 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  bj  Romanista  that  the  apostles  sometimes  refer  to 
a  particular  tradition  existing  in  particular  churches,  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  15.    Bat  that 

J  massage  is  no  proof  for  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  held  bj  the  modern  Church  of 
{ome.  The  word  tradiHons  (napaSSoiiQ^  occurring  therein  applies  to  what  Paul 
wrote,  as  well  as  to  what  he  said ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  fifth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  that  the  subject  of  which  he  wrote  was  the  same  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
when  in  the  third  verse  he  alluded  to  the  falling  awaj  (or  apostasy)  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  man  of  sin  foretold  by  the  apostle  in  that  coapter. 

But  it  is  certain  that  by  tradUuntf  in  the  davs  of  the  apostles,  was  understood 
(as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  merely  the  conveyance  of  the  faith,  and  not  any  unwritten  doc* 
trines. 

Romanists  have  also  objected  that  tradition  b  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  numerous  obscure  passages,  which  they  say  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  dimciuties  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  m  all  that 
relates  to  our  faith  and  duty,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  and 
practised,  (especially  if  we  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,^  by  the  intelL'gent, 
iiumblc,  and  praverfid  study  of  the  aids  or  sound  criticism  and  interpretation.  The 
UUimany  of  tke  L>obd  m  swre^  making  wise  the  simple.  FsaL  xix.  7. 

[ii.]  As  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures  alone  (and  not  to  tradition),  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  ;  so  neither  was  any  reliance  placed  on  tradition  by  the 
early  Christian  writers,  those  who  lived  and  wrote  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  who  are  usually  termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Although  these  authors  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as 
expositors  of  Scripture,  and  their  works  contain  no  inspired  rule  as  to 
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observances  or  doctrmes,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  Christina 
church  in  all  ages ;  yet  their  writings  contiun  important  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  much  im- 
portant and  useful  information  concerning  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  The  following  passages 
will  show  that  the  early  Fathers  not  only  placed  no  reliance  on  tra- 
dition, but,  in  common  with  all  the  reformed  churches,  referred  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient  final  court  of  appeal 

^  Irenseufl  says :  *  We  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  as  being  spoken  by 
Uie  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.^ '  Again :  ^  We  have  reoeiTed  the  disposition  of 
our  salvation  by  no  others  but  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us ;  which  they 
then  preached,  and  aflerwurds  by  God  s  will  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be 
the  pillAi'  ftud  ground  of  our  faith.'* 

**  TertuUian  says :  *  I  adore  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  which  declares  to  me  the 
Creator  and  His  works  ....  whether  all  thinffs  were  made  of  pre^existent  matter, 
I  have  as  yet  no  where  read.  Let  the  school  of  Hermo^nes  show  that  it  is  writteu. 
If  it  is  not  written,  let  them  fear  the  woe  which  u  destined  for  them  who  add  to  or 
tiike  away. ' ' 

^  Origen  says  :  *  The  two  Testaments  ....  in  which  every  word  that  appertains 
to  God  may  be  sought  out  and  discussed,  and  from  them  ail  knowledge  of  things 
may  be  understood.  If  anythioff  remain,  which  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  determine, 
no  third  Scripture  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  :  .  .  .  but  that  which  remuneth  we 
must  commit  to  the  fire,  t.  e,  reserve  it  unto  God.  For  God  would  not  have  us  know 
all  things  in  this  world.  ^' 

**  Hippoly  tus  writes :  '  There  is  one  God,  whom  we  do  not  otherwise  acknowledge, 
brethren,  but  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For  as  he,  who  would  profess  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  cannot  otherwise  attain  it,  unless  he  read  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers ;  so  whosoever  will  exercise  piety  towards  God,  can  learn  it  nowhere 
tut  from  the  holy  Scriptures.*' 

I*  Athanasius :  *  The  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  the  enunciation  of  truth.^*  Again  :  *•  These  are  the  fountuns  of  salvation, 
that  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these 
alone  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  contained.  Let  np  man  add  to  or  take  from 
them.'' 


*  Cedere  hcc  talia  debemus  Deo  qoi  et  nos  fecit,  rectissimc  scientes  quia  Scriptnne  qoi- 
dem  perfects  sunt,  auippe  a  Vcrbo  Dei  et  Spiritu  ejus  diets. — Lib.  ii.  a  47. 

*  Non  enim  per  uios  disposilionem  salutis  nostra  cognovimus,  qnam  per  eoper  quoa 
Evangeliam  pcrvenit  ad  nos :  quod  quidem  tunc  prssconiavemnt,  poMea  vero  per  Dei 
▼olnntatem  in  Scriptaris  nobis  tradideront,  Amdamentum  et  columnam  fidei  nostrs  fntu- 
ram.  —  Lib.  iil  cl. 

*  Adoro  Scripturs  plenitudinem  qua  mihi  et  Factorem  manlfestat  et  facta.  In  Evan- 
gelio  vero  amplius  et  ministrum  et  arbitrum  Rectoris  invenio,  Sermonem;  An.autem  de 
aliqua  subjacenti  materia  facta  sint  omnia,  nnsquam  adhuc  legi.  Scriptum  esse  doceat 
Hermogenis  ofiicina.  Si  non  est  scriptum,  tiroeat  va  illud  adjicitntibuM  aut  detrahentibMS 
destinatum. — Adv.  Hermogenem,  c.  32.    See  also  Apolog.  c  47.    De  Pnescript.  c.  6.  &c. 

*  In  hoc  biduo  puto  duo  Testamenta  posse  intelligi,  in  quibus  liceat  omne  verbum  quod 
ad  Dcum  pertinet  (hoc  enim  est  sacrificium)  reqairi  et  discuti,  atque  ex  ipsis  omnem 
rerum  scientiam  capi.  Si  quid  autem  snperfaerit,  quod  non  diviua  Scriptnra  deccmat, 
nuUam  aliara  tertiam  Scriptoram  debere  ad  anctoritatem  scientis  snsdpi. . . .  Sed  igni 
tradamos  qood  superest,  id  est,  Deo  reservemus.  Ncque  enim  in  presenti  vita  Deos  scire 
nos  omnia  volnit  —  Origen.  Homil.  v.  in  Levit 

*  Unas  Deos  est,  quem  non  aliande,  fratres,  agnoscimns,  qnam  ex  Sanctis  Scripturis. 
Qacmadmodum  enim,  si  qnis  vcllct  sapientiam  higns  steculi  exercere,  non  aliter  hoc  conse- 
qui  poterit,  nisi  dogmata  philosophomm  legat ;  sic  quicunque  volnmus  pietatem  in  Deom 
exercere,  non  aliunde  discemus,  qnam  ex  Scripturis  divinis.— Hippolyt  adv.  Noctum,  c.  ix. 
Opera,  Hamburg,  1716.  tom.i.  p.  239. 

.^  Athanas.  contra  Gentes,  torn,  i  p.  1. 
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^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  sajs  that,  *  Concerning  the  divine  and  holj  mjsteries  of  the 
faith,  even  the  most  casual  remark  ought  not  to  be  delivered  without  the  sacred 
Scriptures '  * 

**  Basil :  *  Believe  those  things  which  are  written ;  the  things  which  are  not 
written,  seek  not.* '  '  It  is  a  manifest  defection  from  the  faith,  and  a  proof  of  arro- 
gance, either  to  reject  anything  of  what  is  written,  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is 
not.'» 

**  Ambrose :  *  How  can  we  use  those  thin^  which  we  find  not  in  the  Scripture  ? '  * 

'*  Jerome : '  We  deny  not  those  things  which  are  written,  so  we  refuse  those  which 
are  not  written.  That  God  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  we  believe,  because  we  read  ; 
that  Mary  married  after  she  gave  birth  to  Him,  we  believe  not,  because  we  read 
not.'* 

'*  Augustine :  'In  those  things  which  are  plaiuly  laid  down  in  Scripture  all  things 
are  found  which  embrace  faith  and  morals.** 

**•  Vincentius  Lirinensis  begins  with  the  admisnon,  that  '  The  Canon  of  Scripture 
is  perfect,  and  most  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  things.*  ^ 

**  Theodoret :  *  Bring  not  to  me  human  reasonings  and  syllogisms ;  I  rely  on 
Scripture.'* 

^  John  Damascene :  '  All  things  that  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Apostles,  and  the  Evan^ists  we  receive,  acknowledge,  and  reverence, 
seeking  for  nothing  beyond  these.' '  * 

**  It  can  scarcely  be  neceseary  to  bring  more  or  stronger  proofs,  that 
the  Fathers  with  one  voice  affirm  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the 
written  wordy  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  written,  L  e.  for  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  for  a  rule  of  life."  '^ 

ro&rmif  i^atptS^Otf*  —  Ex  Festali  Epistola  xxxix.  torn.  ii.  p.  39.  edit  Colon. 

'  A«7  yitp  wtpl  rmw  Btimif  icol  kylatr  rijs  wtffTfots  fwarjipiotp  fiiffi^  rh  r^x"^  ^*^  "^^^  Btlw 
ir«^(80tf#ai  7)pci^^.-»CyriL  Hierosol.  Catech.  iv.  12. 

'  Tott  yrffMitfU^ois  iriortvn,  t&  ii^  ytypafifA^iiii  Cfftu  ^  BasiL  Horn,  xxxix.  adv.  Calam- 
niantes  &  Trin. 

iw€ia6y§tp  Twr  fiii  ytypofifJpmff,  —  Basil.  De  Fide,  c  1. 

*  QiuB  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  non  rcperimns,  ea  quemadmodnm  usurparo  possumus.  — 
Ambros.  Offic  Lib.  L  c  Sa 

»  Ut  hisc  qns  scripta  sunt  non  ncgamus,  ita  ca  qun  non  scripta  sunt  renuimns. 
Natum  Denm  de  Yirgine  credimns,  quia  legimns.  Mariam  nupsisse  post  partnm  non  cre- 
dimus,  quia  non  legimns.  —  Hieron.  adv.  Helvidium  jnxta  finem,  torn,  ii  p.  18,  Paris, 
1602  ;  torn.  iv.  partii.  p.  141.  edit  Benedict 

'  In  lis,  qasD  aperte  in  Scriptnra  posita  sunt,  inveniuntnr  ilia  omnia  que  continent 
fidem  moresque  vivendL— August  De  Doctrina  Christ  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  torn.  UL  p.  84. 

In  like  manner: — Protnde  sive  de  Christo,  sive  de  ejus  Ecclesia,  sive  de  qnacunqae 
alia  re  qua  pertinet  ad  fidem  vltamqne  vestram,  non  dicam  nos,  neqnaquam  coroparandi 
ei  qui  dixit.  Licet  si  nos ;  sed  omnino  quod  secutus  adjecit.  Si  aogelns  do  codo  vohis 
annuntiaverit  pneterquam  quod  in  Scripturis  legalihns  et  evangelicis  accepistis,  anathema 
sit— Aug.  cont  Petilium,  lib.  iii.  c  6.  torn.  ix.  p.  301. 

'  Cum  sit  pcrfectus  Scriptnramm  Canon,  sihiqne  ad  omnia  satis  snperque  snfficiat  — 
Vincent  Lirin.  Commonitor.  c  8. 

■  M4  fuu  XoyuTfAobt  ital  ffv\Xoyur/io^  hrBpmmiwovs  wpoatr^yxps  *  ^  tV  f^  irt (do/uu 
rj  9i(f  7P«i^<  —  Theodoret  Dial.  L  Arpfirr, 

*  n^a  ra  wapoBMfura  ilfup  ZtA  re  vdjiov,  koI  vpo^fin'Qv  irotl  htooriXmw  neol  9barff9\[erw¥ 
i^x^fioSa  «al  yof^vKoikw  kcU  ff4€ofur,  Mhf  w^panifm  ro^mF  inifyrodrr^s,  —  Damasoen. 
lib.  i.  De  Orthodox.  Fide,  c  1. 

^  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol  L  pp.  190 — 193.  The 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  Beveridge,  Browne,  Burnet,  Dymock,  Mac- 
bride,  and  Tomline,  in  their  works  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Valuable  Sermons  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  irom  the  pens  of  Dr.  Vanmildert  in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  ei — 76. ;  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  Bilston  Sermons  on  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  (Wolver* 
hampton,  1S41) ;  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (London,  1819)  ;  and  by  Mr.  Griffin  in  his  Sermons  on 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Fius  IV.  (Dublin,  1852.)    This  suhjcct  is  also  copiously  discussed  by 

VOL.  I.  n  H 
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Vll.  Suchi  then^  being  the  utility,  excellency,  and  perfection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we 
can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  it 
becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  to 
peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that  through  them  they  may  become 
perfect f  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work}  This,  indeed,  is 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  divine  command  ^  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  ancient'  and  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  mcious  promise 
made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true  believers,  uiat  ^'  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God."^    What  time  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this 

furpose  mutt  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
t  is  obvious  that  some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  import- 
ant study,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simpUcity 
and  humility  ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention^ ;  accompanied 
by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching^ ;  together  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all 
prejudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead  our 
minds.  For  it  is  indubitable,  that  persons  of  piety,  who  are  anxi- 
ously desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  particularly 
in  such  subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.^ 

Bishop  Shnttleworth  in  hit  Treatise,  «Not  Tradition  bat  BeTelation**  (London  1838)  i 
by  Dr.  Edwarda,  in  his  "  Discoarse  concerning  the  Anthoritj,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,**  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 44. ;  and  most  elaborately  hj 
Archbishop  Tillotson  in  his  "  Rule  of  Faith,**  especially  part  ir.  sect  ii. ;  and  by  Dr. 
Elliott,  in  his  **■  Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,*'  book  L  toL  i  pp^  25 — 170.  (New 
York,  1842),  or  pp.  1 — 90.  of  the  London  Edition,  1851,  ro3ral  8to.  To  these  works 
the  student  is  referred,  who  is  desirons  of  investigating  this  important  topia 

'  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  '  Search  the  Scbiptubes,  John  y.  39. 

"  Fsal.  cxix.  24.;  Acts  xvii  11.;  2  Tim.  iii.  IS. ;  Fsal  i  2. 

^  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31.;  John  si.  45.;  Heb.  viiL  1 1,  and  Johnxvi  IS.;  Lake  X).  13.; 
Eph.  i  1 7.  '*  The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspireth  the  tme  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  us  :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain  tme  saving  knowledge."  Second  Homify 
of  the  Scripture.  —  *'Qnoetiam  spiritu  scripturo  factse  sunt,  eo  spiritn  Tegi  desiderant,  ipso 
trtiam  intciligendsB  sunt.  Nunquam  ingredieris  in  sensum  Pauli,  donee  usu  home  inten- 
tion is  in  lectione  ejus,  et  studio  assidus  meditationis,  spiritum  ejus  imbiberis.  Nunquam 
intclliges  David,  donee  ipsi  experientift  ipsos  Psalmorum  affectus  indneris.  Sicque  de 
reliquis."    Bcmardi  Epist  ad  Fratres  Montis  Dei. 

*  **  Without  attention^**  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  '*  all 
books  are  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant ;  for  he  that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  oif  what 
he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  signify  no  more  to  him  than  the  most  exquisite  music  does 
to  a  man  perfectly  deaf.  The  letters  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than 
those  of  another  book :  it  is  the  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired;  and  he 
that  considers  only  the  former  may  as  weU  entertain  himself  with  the  spelling-book.*' 
Lively  Oracles,  sect  viii.  ^  25. 

*  **  Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and  grammatical 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy, —  that  insinuative,  persuasive  force  whereby 
it  works  upon  our  hearts,  —  is  peculiar  to  the  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  without  hig  aids  the 
Scripture,  while  it  lies  open  before  our  eves,  may  still  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa. 
xxix.  11.),  and  be  as  ineffective  as  if  the  characters  were  illegible.*'     Ibid,  sect  viii.  §  24. 

*  Non  est  dubitandum,  vir6s  pios  et  veritatis  divinss  cupidos  adjuvari  a  Spiritu  Dei  in 
scnuando  Scripturse  scnsn,  in  iis  quidem  rebus  quse  propria  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent 
—  Kruosii,  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testament!,  p.  25.  LipsisB,  1792.  On  the  intellcc- 
timl  and  morul  qnalificntions  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  see 
Vol.  n.  pp.  202— 211. 
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In  order^  howeyer,  to  study  the  Scriptures  aright5  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  entire  book  or 
treatise.  ''  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is^  indeed,  perfectly  distinct 
from  human  science,  in  that  it  emanates  immediately  irom  the  fountain 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  Yet  has  it  this  in  common  with  human  science, 
that  it  is  made  by  its  heavenly  Author  to  flow  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  While,  IJierefore,  we  receive  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.),  we  must 
nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  clothed  in  the  language 
of  men,  and  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  human  composition.  The 
deference  due  to  it  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this 
province  of  human  learning ;  it  only  exacts  submission  with  respect 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  critical  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  subordinate."  ^ 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study  of  them  presents 
itseli  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us  for  this  purpose  by  the 
numerous  publications  on  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  pre- 
cepts it  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  fact, 
**  a  willingness  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  willing- 
ness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in  the  truth, 
and  for  security  against  error."*  The  value  of  such  helps  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose  to  despise  what  they  did  not 

f)0S8ess.  *^  They  are  of  distinguished  value  in  theology ;  but  then, 
ike  every  thing  else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province. 
While  they  are  supreme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they 
are  subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the  native  vigour  of  the 
frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and  skill,  they  are  his  defence 
and  ornament :  but  if  this  vigour  be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage whatever;  they  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an 
incumbrance."  A  practical  statement  of  the  various  aids  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work. 

*^  I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebrated  Erasmus  % 
*'  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures  if  they 
be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly ;  but  if  a  man  exercise  himself  therein 
constantly  and  conscientiously,  he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them 
as  Is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  whatsoever."  —  "  The  genuine 
philosophy  of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  ''  can- 
not be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully  as  &om  the  books  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  in  which,  if  a  man  philosophise 
with  a  pious  spirit,  praying  rather  than  arguing y  he  will  find  that  there 

'  Yanmildert's  Bampton  LectoreB,  p.  22. 

•  VamnildtTt's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sennon,  on  the 
moral  qualifications  requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  tmljr 
excellent. 

*  Pk»f.  in  Paraphr.  in  Lne.  p.  20.    BasilesB,  15S3. 
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is  nodiing  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man^  and  the  performance  of 
any  duty  of  human  life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writings^  hud 
down»  discussed,  and  determined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfkctory 
manner."* 

'  Ezifltiino  pnram  illam  Christi  philosopbiam  non  aliunde  felicins  hanriri,  qukn  ex  eTan- 
gelicis  libria,  qaim  ex  apostolicis  literia :  in  qnibns  ri  qob  pi^  philoeophetor,  ortnw  magia 
qnim  argwmaOanMy  nihil  eaae  inyeniet,  qnod  ad  hominia  Iblidtatem,  nihil  quod  ad  nUaat 
hnjna  vits  fhnctionem  psitineat,  qnod  in  hia  non  ait  troditnm,  discusaom,  et  abaoliitani 
ERABMua,  cited  in  Dr.  Enoz'a  Chriatiaa  Fhiloaophy,  p.  295.  2d  edit 
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No.  I. 

ON   THE  BOOKS  COMMONLY  TERMED  THE   4F0CBTPHA. 

SECTION  L 
ON  THE  APOCBTPHAL  BOOKS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

\Bef  erred  to  in  p.  46.  of  Ate  Volume.'] 

Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  eenuine  and  inspired  writings,  both  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  there  are  several  other  writings,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  Etnglish 
Bible,  as  well  as  in  many  editions  of  Lnther's  German  Version  of 
the  Bible,  —  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  Apocrypha,"  —  that  is, 
books  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at 
least  not  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  is  either  derived  from  the  words  airo  Trj9  fcpihm}9,  because 
the  books  in  question  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or 
receptacle,  wherein  were  deposited  the  sacred  books,  the  authority  of 
which  was  never  doubted ;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  verb  airo^ 
Kpuimoy  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  tney  were  concealed  from  the 
generality  of  readers,  their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the 
universal  church,  and  because  they  are  books  which  are  destitute  of 
proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  and  their  authors 
unknown. 

The  Protestant  Churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apo- 
cryphal, and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed  such 
by  the  modem  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty-first  psalm ;  but  ako  the  following  books,  which 
that  church  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  divinely  inspired  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  by  the  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  her  last 
council,  convened  at  Trent,  dated  April  8th,  1546,  viz.  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  modem  Church  of  Rome's  classing  these  books 
among  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  ^  In 
certain  of  these  apocryphal  books,  doctrines  are  taught  and  practices 
are  sanctioncil,  which  are  found  among  the  doctrines  of  the  RomitJi 
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Church ;  but  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  Is  tanght  in  the 
genuine  Scriptures.  The  apocryphal  books  above  enumerated  are 
unanimously  rejected  by  all  Protestant  Churches  from  the  divinely 
inspired  Scriptures,  because  they  possess  no  authority  whatever, 
either  internal  or  external,  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred 
canon,  —  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

L  The  apocryphal  books  possess  no  ikternai.  authobitt 

TO  PBOCUBE   THETB  AI>MI8SION   IITTO  THE  gACBED  CANON. 

§  1.  Not  one  of  Hum  is  extant  in  pure  ancient  Biblical  Hebrew, 

With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  is  now  extant  onlj  in 
Latin,  but  probablj  was  translated  from  the  Greek,  the  apocryphal  books  were  all 
written  hj  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Greek  language  (though  some  were  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  *) ;  and  by  them  were  inserted  in  their  Septuagint  yersion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  alonf  with  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  an  historical 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  long 
after  inspiration  had  ceased,  and  the  canon  o  the  Old  Testament  was  dosed. 

§  2.  lliey  were  all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro^ 

phetic  spirit 

In  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  4—6.)  it  is  intimated  that  afler  him  no  prophet 
should  arise  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  should  ^pear  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah ;  and  the  Jews  unanimously  a^ree  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  ceased  with  Malachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  for  instance  pre-- 
tends  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon  (whom  he  personates  in  y'uu  21.  and  ix.  4,  5.) 
—  a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but  which  also  proves  that  book  not  to 
haye  been  inspired.  For,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  author,  whoeyer  he  was,  has  many 
allusions  to,  not  to  say  quotations  from  Isaiah*,  who  did  not  prophesy  till  many  ages 
after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  haye  been  written 
by  him.  Secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisdom  zy.  14.)  as  being  m  sii^c- 
tion  to  their  enemies ;  whereas  we  know  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  they  eiuoyed 
great  peace  and  prosperity  during  all  the  days  of  Solomon :  when  Judah  and  Israel 
dweHeu  sa/efy^  every  man  under  Au  vine  and  under  hisjig4r9e  (1  Kings  iy.  25.) ;  and 
the  LoED  gaye  Solomon  rest  on  every  side^  so  that  there  was  nettker  eml  nor  adversary 
occurrenL  (y.  4.)  Thirdly,  this  book  contains  seyeral  words  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  games,  which  were  not  in  use  for  many  aees  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  the  author  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  liyed  many  hundreds 
of  years  afler  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit.'  So  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  xlvii.  24,  26^  plainly  alludes  to  the  Babylonish  ci^yity. 

§  3.  Not  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them^  in  direct  terms, 
advances  any  claim  to  inspiration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from  asserting 
their  own  inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Eccleoasticus,  the 
son  of  Sirach  intreats  the  reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  haye  committed  in 
translating  the  words  of  his  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  '*  Wherefore  let  me 
intreat  you  to  read  it  wi^  favour  and  aitentionj  and  to  pardon  us  wherein  we  may  seem 
to  come  short  of  some  words  which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret.    For  the  same  things 

*  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  the  books  of  Judith  and  of  Tobit  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Hebrew  (or  Chaldee),  and  Jerome  states  that  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees was  written  in  Hebrew.  (Op.  torn.  L  p.  322.  Paris,  1 698) ;  from  which  langnages 
they  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  book  of  Ecdesiasticns  is  a  translation  into  Greek 
by  Jesns  the  son  of  Sirach,  ftom  an  imperfect  work  of  his  grandfather,  who,  he  states  (in 
the  prologue  to  this  book),  wrote  it  in  Hebrew. 

«  Compare  Wisd.  i.  1.  with  Isa.  hi.  1.;  iii.  U.  with  Isa.  Ivi.  4.  5,;  v.  18.  with  Isa.  lix. 
17.;  ix.  13.  with  Isa.  xl.  13,  14.;  and  espedally  xiu.  1 1—19.  with  Isa,  xliv.  13—17. 

■  "Sapiontia,"  says  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  **  apod  Ebrteos  nus- 
qnam  est;  quin  et  ipse  stylus  Gnecam  cloquenUam  rcdolet."    (Op.  torn.  I  p  398.) 
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uttered  in  Hebrew^  and  trandated  into  anMer  tongue^  have  not  the  earns  farce  in  them : 
and  not  only  thene  thinge^  but  aieo  the  law  itself  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hooks,  have  no  small  difference  when  thep  are  spoken  in  their  oum  language,**  In  1 
Mace.  iv.  46.,  ix.  27.,  and  xiy.  41.,  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
phet in  IsraeP :  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  28.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of 
fire  books  originally  written  bj  Jason  of  Cjrene' ;  and  the  author  concludes  with 


§  4.   7%e  Apocryphal  Books  contain  many  things  which  are  either 

^ABULOUB>  or  CONTRADIOTOBT  TO  THE  CANONICAL  SCBIPTUBES,  ill 

facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  and  also  contradictory  to  authen 

TIC  PBOFANE  HISTOBT. 

'^  There  is  internal  eyidence  in  these  books  to  prove  that  thev  are  not  canonical,** 
or  inspired.  ^  A  book  cannot  be  from  God  which  contains  falsehood,  or  which  ex» 
presslj  contradicts  doctrines  which  we  know  to  be  from  €rod«  The  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  Scriptures  attests  their  divine  authority ;  but  the  self-contained  evi- 
dence of  the  apocryphal  books  tends  to  prove  that  they  have  not  the  character  of 
the  oracles  of  Grod,  and  have  no  right  to  a  place  among  them.**  * 

A  few  instances,  out  of  many  which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  obseryation.^ 

[L]  Fahdous  Statements, 

(1.)  Rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  x.  6.  A  litUe  fountain  became 
a  river^  and  there  was  %AA  ^""d  the  not,  and  much  water.  The  river  ts  Esther^  whom 
the  king  married  and  made  queen,  xiv.  2. 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bel  ana  the  Dragon  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fiction,  which  contra- 
dicts the  account  of  Daniel*s  being  cast  into  the  lions*  den. 

(3.)  The  story  of  water  being  converted  into  fre,  and  vice  versa,  (2  Mace.  i. 
19—22.) 

(4.)  The  story  of  Judith,  from  the  historical,  chronological,  and  other  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds,  is  justly  considered  as  fabulous.  After  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonidh  captivity  (when  the  transactions  related  in  that  book  are 
said  to  have  occurred),  there  was  no  Nabuchodonosor  kinff  of  Assyria,  b^  whose 
army  Judtta  could  be  invaded.  Besides,  the  long-continued  peace,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  Judith,  must  have  continued  eighty  jean :  which  is  a  pure 
fiction,  contradicted  by  history. 

[li.]  Statements  urJb'cA are  eoniradictory  to  the  History  rekUedin  the  Canonical  Books 
and  to  other  Statements  contained  m  the  Apocryphal  Boohs. 

(1.^  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes  to  the  people  of 
Isnel  as  being  in  subjection  to  thdr  enemies,  which  was  not  the  case  during  Solo- 

'  In  I  Ifaoc.  iv.  46.,the  priests,  whom  Judas  Maccabnus  appointed  to  cleanse  the  sanc- 
tuary, pulled  down  the  altar  of  burnt  oiferings,  *^aaid  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  momUain  of 
the  temple,  m  a  convenient  place,  vmth  rmuat  should  com  ▲  pbopubt  to  show  what 
should  be  done  with  them.*^  1  Bfaoc.  ix.  27.  **  So  there  was  great  <\fflietion  in  Israel^  the 
like  whereoftoas  not  since  Ae  time  that  A  fboprbt  was  hot  ssbh  anumg  them,"  1  Mace 
xiv.  41.  The  Jews  and  priests  were  weU  pkaeed  thai  Simon  skould  he  their  governor  for 
ever,  uirriL  thbrk  should  arisb  a  faxthyul  fbophbt  among  them.  This  was  a  very 
remarkable  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people }  and  evidently  shows  their  ex* 
pectation  of  a  prophet  Uhe  mmIo  Moses,    (Deut  xviiL  18.) 

'  2  Mace.  Il  28.  '*AI1  these  things,  I  say,  being  dedared  hy  Jason  qfCyrene  in  Jive 
hooks,  we  wiUassay  to  ednruhe  in  one  vMume," 

*  Dewar's  Evidence  of  Divine  Bevelation,  n.  619. 

*  Chamier  has  produced  many  scores  of  falsehoods  and  eontiadiedons  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  which  occur  in  the  apocryphid  boolw  :  and  he  has  triumphantly  refuted  the  al- 
legations of  Bomanists  who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  them.  PanstratiA  Catholicss 
tom  1.  pp.  I  OS— 13?.  (Gknevie,l626,  foL)  The  same  subject  is  also  most  copiowly  treated 
h)  our  learned  countirman^  I>r.  John  Bainolds,  in  his  Censura  lihronim  Apocryphomm 
Vctcris  Testament!  adversus  Pontificios,  imprimis  Bobertam  Bellanninnin.  Oppenbeiniii, 
1611.    2tomis,4ta 
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moii*fl  reign.  We  read,  indeed,  that  he  had  enemies  in  the  persons  of  Hadad,  Rezoa, 
and  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  14.  23.  25,  26.),  who  vexed  him :  but  we  nowhere  find 
that  they  subdued  his  people  ;  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take  place 
until  afler  the  death  of  Solomon. 

(2.)  Baruch  is  said  (L  1,  2.)  to  have  been  carried  into  BabyUm,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jeremiah  tells  us  (xliii.  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  The  story  in  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  mark  of  the  majesty  and 
sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  contradicts  Ezra*s  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  contradict  each  other  ^:  viz. 

^4.)  In  1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.  Antiochus Epiphanes  is  said  to  have  died  in  Baboon; 
and  in  2  Mace.  ix.  28.  he  is  represented  as  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange 
country  amonu;  the  mountains. 

(5.)  In  1  Mace.  ix.  3. 18.  Judas  Maccabseus  is  said  to  have  been  slain  m  tkefirgi 
month  of  the  hundred  and^fifty^seoond  year:  But  in  2  Mace.  i.  10.  in  the  hundred /intr-' 
score  and  eighth  year  the  people  that  were  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  and  the  cmmeii^ 
and  Jttdas^  sent  greeting  tmaheaUh  unto  Aristobulus  .  •  .  and  to  the  Jews  thai  were  in 
Egypt.  Thus  Judas  is  made  to  join  in  sending  a  letter  only  thirty-six  years  aftbk 
his  (leath ! 

(6.)  The  accounts  given  of  the  transactions  of  Nicanor  in  1  Mace.  vii.  are  totalljr 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  and  xv. 

(7)  In  "the  Song  of  the  Three  Children"  (v.  15.)  vre  resd,  neither  is  there  ai 
this  time  prince  or  pbophst  :  which  is  absolutely  false,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

(8.)  In  the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  zvi.  10.  directly  con- 
tradicts the  canonical  book  of  Esther.  Ilaman  is  there  termed  a  Macedonian.  In 
Esther  iii.  1. 10.  and  viii.  3.  he  is  termed  an  AgagitCy  that  is,  an  Amalckite,  descended 
from  Agag,  a  former  king  of  Amalek. 

(9.)  Baruch  (i.  3,  4.)  says  that^  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
he  read  the  words  of  the  hodk  in  the  hearing  qfJechonias  the  son  of  Joachim  hing  off 
Jnda^  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  that  came  to  hear  the  booh,  from  the  lowest  unto 
the  highest^  even  of  all  them  that  dwelt  at  Babylon.  This  statement  directly  contradicts 
Jer.  xliii.  10.,  where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  taken  into  Egypt  after 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.  Also  in  Baruch  i.  10.  mention  is  made  of  the  edtar  of  the 
Lord :  whereas  that  altar  was  no  longer  in  existence,  it  having  been  destroyed  when 
Nebuzar-adan  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  Hi.  13.) 

(10.)  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced  (v.  12.)  as  falsely  repre* 
senting  himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tobit,  in  xii.  15.  contradicts  himself,  by 
affirming  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holv  angels*  The  author  of  this  book  has 
also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of  Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament, 
tenets  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin. 

[iii.]  Contradictory  Doctrines. 

(I.)  Prayers  por  the  Dead.  ^2  Mace.  xii.  43,  44.  And  when  he  had  made  a 
gathering  tfiroughout  the  company^  to  the  sum  off  2000  drachms  off  silver,  he  sent  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering^  doing  therein  very  well  and  honestly :  ffor^  iff  he  had 
not  hoped  that  thf.y  that  were  stain  should  have  risen  again^  it  had  been  super/hums  and 
vnin  to  prayffor  the  dead. 

(2)  Prayers  or  the  Dead.  In  Baruch  iii.  4.,  the  Jews  at  Babylon  are  introduced 
as  beseeching  the  Lord  Almighty ^  the  Ood  off  Israel^  to  hear  now  the  prayers  of  (he 
dead  Isi-aelites. 

Both  these  passages  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
no  where  enjom  or  allow  of  prayers  for  or  by  the  dead.  The  dead  are  utterly  un- 
conscious of  every  person  and  thing.  The  grave  cannot  praise  thee :  death  cannot 
celebrate  thee  :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  (Isa,  xxxviii. 
18.)     The  dead  hnow  not  any  things  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward:  ffor  the 

'  These  contradictions  are  so  flagrant  that  Bellarmine,  Canus,  and  other  papists  have 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  (but  in  vain)  to  elndo  the  force  of  the  objection  which 
they  furnish  to  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees.  Their  arguments 
fire  refuted  at  length  by  Chamier  (Panstratise  Catholicos  Tom.  i.  pp.  129,  130.);  and  by 
Dr.  Whitakcr  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  27.'5.) 
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memory  of  them  is  forgotten.    Neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any 
thing  that  is  done  wider  the  sun.  (£ccl.  ix.  5,  6.) 

(3.)  The  Hbathbh  Notion  of  the  Transmigration  of  Sonlsy  which  is  equally  con- 
tradictory to  the  Bible,  is  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  20.  For  I  was  a  witty  childy  and 
had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefUed. 

(A.J  Justification  by  the  Worhs  of  the  Law  (in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
teach  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  righteous  only  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deserrings)  is  tavuzht  in  various  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books.    Thus  :  — 

[i.]  2  Esdras  viii.  33.  The  just  which  have  many  good  worhs  laid  up  with  thee, 
shall  out  of  their  own  deeds  receive  reward. 

[ii.]  l^e  same  angel,  who  is  represented  as  being  guilty  of  lying  to  Tobit,  in- 
structs him  and  his  son  to  rely  for  salvation  upon  prayer  and  fasting,  alms  and 
righteousness :  Tobit,  xii.  8,  9.  Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteous' 
ness .  ,  ,  .  Itis  better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up  gold:  for  alms  doth  deliver  from 
death,  and  shall  purs'e  away  all  sin.  Those  that  exercise -alms  and  righteousness  shaU 
be  filled  with  Ufe.  Tobit  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  with  his  dying  breath  exhorted 
his  son  to  rely  upon  his  alms  and  righteousness,  xiv.  11.  Wherefore  now,  my  son, 
consider  what  alms  doeth,  and  how  righteousness  doth  deliver. 

(5.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  iksclesiasticus,  Jesus  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
gravely  affirms  (iil  8.),  that  whoso  honoureth  his  father  maheth  an  atofiementfor  his 
sins,  and  (30.)  that  <dms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.  According  to  this  writer, 
alms  not  only  deliver  a  man*s  own  soul,  but  are  also  works  of  supererogation  avail- 
able for  the  salvation  of  his  children,  (xvii.  22.)  The  alms  of  a  num  is  as  a  signet 
with  him,  [that  is,  the  Loed  or  Jehovah] ;  and  he  will  heep  the  good  deeds  of  man  as 
the  apple  cfthe  eye,  and  give  repentance  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  And  in  xxxv.  3. 
be  says,  that  to  forsake  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation  !  The  Scriptures  of  truth 
know  nothing  of  propitiation  by  alms,  or  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  They  declare 
that  wc  are  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  v.  1.),  and  that  the  righteousness  of  Ood  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  for  there  is  no  difference : 
for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  Ute  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  f  It  is 
excluded,  ny  what  law  f  Of  worhs  f  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  bv  faith  without  the  deeds  of  law.  (Rom.  iii.  22 — 24. 
27,  28.)  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  hot  of  yourselves ;  it  is  Oic 
gift  of  God :  HOT  of  worhs,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9.) 

(6.)  Sinless  Perfection^  in  this  life.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  in  Ecclus. 
xiii.  24.  that  ricJies  are  rood  to  him  that  hath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  canonical  or 
inspired  Scriptures  ?  Eccles.  vii.  20. :  There  is  hot  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  hot.  Rom.  iii.  23. :  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  1  John  i.  8. :  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  siji,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.  Therefore  (Psal.  cxliii.  2.)  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  for  in 
Ihy  sight  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

[iv.]  Immoral  Practices  commended  in  the  Apocryphal  Boohs,  which  Practices  are 
prohilrited  in  the  Scriptures. 

(1.^  Lying — The  instances  cited  in  Ko.  (10.),  p.  472.  may  also  be  adduced  here. 

(2.)  A  desperate  act  of  Smcide  (which  is  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  15.  Jhou  shuU 
MOT  hill),  by  a  Jew  named  Razis,  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  41^-46.,  as  a  manful  act, 
and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  Assassination,  which  is  equallv  prohibited  In  Exod.  xx.  15.,  is  commended 
in  the  book  of  Judith;  who  is  described  as  offering  a  prayer  to  Almightv  God,  in 
which  the  cruel  and  perfidious  deed  in  slaughtering  the  Shechemit«s  (whose  base 
murder  is  justly  condemned  by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  7.)  is  mentioned  in  terms  of 
{rratitude,  and  is  used  as  an  argument  to  obtain  help  from  above  in  her  meditate<l 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Holofemes.    Compare  Judith  ix.  2 — 9. 

(4.)  Magical  Incantations,  which  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  ix.  2G.  and  in  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  11. 14.,  are  mendaciously  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16, 17.  as  given  by  the  advice 
of  an  angel  of  God. 

[v.]  Passages  in  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  relations 
of  all  oAer  profane  histarianSt  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  much  greater 
evidence  than  belongs  to  these  boohs. 
(1.)  In  1  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  committed  their  government  to 
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OHB  MAM  EVEBT  TBAB,  who  ruled  over  all  that  country,  and  (hat  aU  were  obedient  io 
that  one^  and  thai  there  was  neither  envy  nor  emulation  amongst  them.  Now  this  as- 
aertion  is  contradicted  bj  every  Boman  historian  without  exception.  The  imperial 
soTemment  was  not  established  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  when  that 
book  was  written. 

(2.)  In  I  Maoc.  i.  6.  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  being  on  his  deatii-bed, 
parted  his  kingdom  among  such  as  were  honourable  and  had  been  brought  up  with  kirn 
from  his  youths  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Which  statement  contradicts  all  the  his- 
torians  who  have  recorded  the  last  hours  of  *  Macedonia's  madman.* 

II.  The  apocbtphal  books  possess  no  extebnal  etidence 

TO  PBOCUBE   THEIB  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  8ACBED  CANON. 

§  1.  Hiey  were  never  received  into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  toere  not  sanctioned,  either  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  by  his  divinely  inspired  Apostles, 

To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Ood  (Rom.  iiL  2.) ;  which,  as  God^s 
pledges,  were  preserved  hj  them  ^ :  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew 
tetters  thej  were  divided  into  twenty- two  books,  which  number  comprises  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  now  received  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  no  other  books. 

[i.]  That  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  received  by  the  Jews  in  tha 
time  of  Jesus  Christy  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palutine^  was  the  same  with  that  which 
we  now  havcy  and  that  the  apocryphal  boohs  formed  no  part  of  that  eanonj  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts:  — 

Q.)  Although  the  Alexandrine  or  Egjrptian  Jews  differed  in  some  respects  from 
their  brethren  in  Palestine  (having  their  separate  temple  and  priests  at  Leonto- 
polis),  yet  they  were  not  independent  of  the  Palestine  Jews.  Their  temple  was 
constructed  aflier  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  worship  was  the  same. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  there  is  an  epistle  from  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  to  those  in  Egypt,  inviting  them  to  join  them  in  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabssus :  and  though  the  con- 
tents of  this  epistle  are  so  fabulous  and  absurd  that  it  never  could  have  wen  written 
([as  it  pretend^  to  be)  by  the  great  council  of  the  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem ;  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  attests  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  that  book  was 
written,  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  recognised  "  the  Jews  that  are  throughout  Egypt," 
as  their  ^'  brethren,**  which  they  most  assuredly  would  not  have  done,  if  the  Alex- 
andrine or  Egyptian  Jews  had  been  guilty  of  schism.  Indeed,  these  last  wished  to 
avoid  a  schism.  We  even  read  that  they  sent  Philo  to  Jerusalem  to  ofier  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow  citizens' :  but  a  formal  schism  would  have  been  inevit- 
able, if  the  Egyptian  Jews  had  admitted  and  sanctioned  a  separate  and  distinct  canon. 
It  is  evident  that  botii  the  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  solicitous  to  main- 
tain entire  accordance  with  each  other. 

^2.)  The  grandson  of  **  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach**  translated  his  grandfather*8 
Hebrew  Proverbs  into  Greek  during  a  residence  in  Egypt.  In  his  '*  prologue  **  or 
preface,  he  speaks  of  *^the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
fathers;*'  and  he  acknowledges  the  inferiority  of  bis  own  translation  to  the  ori- 
ginal, as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  original  of  the  Law,  the  Pkt>phet8,  and  the 
other  Books.  By  this  declaration  he  makes  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  canons  of  Scripture :  on  the  contrary,  he  recognises  their 
identity.  In  fact,  the  son  of  Siradi  everywhere  **  refers  to  the  Scriptures,  either 
by  borrowing  their  phraseology,  or  by  appealing  to  them,  mostly  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  virtue,  piety,  and  happiness.  The  law  is 
often  the  subject  of  reference,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  matters.     In 

*  "  Facttqno  snnt  [ Jadtei]  depositum  et  costodes  eloquiormn  DeL**  Cardinal  Toletft 
Comment,  in  Bom.  iii.  2. 

*  Euscbii  Prsparatio  Evangelica,  lib.  viit.  p.  234.  Parisiis,  1544.  fol.  The  same  passago 
is  also  found  in  I>r.  Mangcy^s  Edition  of  Hiilo's  Works,  torn,  il  p.  64(i. 
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the  eulo<in^  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxiv.),  there  is  a  maDifest  and  designed  imitation  of 
Pror.  viii.  In  the  Eulogy  of  the  FatherB  Txliv— L),  there  is  every  where  the  most 
plain  and  manifest  recognition  of  the  autnority,  credibilitj,  and  excellence  of  the 
scriptural  representations.  The  writer  begins  with  Enoch,  and  follows  the  train  of 
biblical  history  down  to  Nehemiah.  He  quotes  the  promises  to  Abraham.  Moses 
was  beloved  of  God,  and  to  him  commandment  was  given  in  respect  to  his  people. 
Joshua  was  a  follower  of  Moses  in  the  propheiie  office.  Moet  of  tae  kings  of  Judah 
sinned  by  forsaking  the  Law.  Jeremiah  was  consecrated,  while  in  his  mother's 
womb,  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezekiel  saw  visions  of  glory,  which  were  shown  to 
him  by  him  wno  rode  upon  the  Cherubim.  All  the  oflerings  and  rites  of  the  Levi* 
tical  ritual  are  excellent  and  deserving  of  veneration ;  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  particularity  in  the  observance  of  Uicm,  is  worthy  of  hieh  commendation.  This 
and  the  like  matter  in  the  book  of  the  son  of  Sirach  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  with  him  the  sacred  books  were  ro  ^rni^v,  the  all  in  all.** ' 

(3.)  The  testimony  of  Phiio,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  having  already  been  given 
in  p.  42.  of  this  volume,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  here  that  he  is  a  most  important 
witness  in  every  thing  relatinff  to  the  religious  convictions  of  his  countrymen.  He 
acknowledges  the  same  thredold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  which  the 
son  of  SirMh,  lonff  before  his  time,  had  adverted ;  dividing  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(rd  Upd  ypofi/tdra)  into  L  tfofiov^,  the  Laws  or  Mosaic  Writings;  2.  Aoyia ^MTri" 
Mvra  hd  sr^oAt/ron/,  the  divinely  inspired  oracles  of  the  prophets ;  and  3.  "XfivovQ 
Kal  rd  dWa^  oic  lirieritfAri  Kai  tvtrf€na  ffwdu^oirrat  Kai  rtXnowrat,  hymns  of  praise 
and  other  books,  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  promoted  and  perfected.'  It  is 
evident  that  Philo  was  acquaintecT  with  the  apocryphal  books  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, since  he  borrows  phrases  and  expressions  fVom  thegi.  But  he  has  not  ex- 
pressly quoted  any  of  them :  much  less  does  he  allegorise  upon  them  or  make  use 
of  them  to  prove  any  pouit  which  he  would  establish.'  No  imaginable  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  Uiis  neglect  of  them,  excepting  that,  like  Josephus  (whose  testimony 
is  adduced  in  the  next  paragraph),  he  made  a  wide  and  broad  distinction  between 
inspired  and  other  books.  Ci  fact,  Philo  has  often  quoted  Plato,  Philolaus,  Solon, 
and  other  Greek  philosophers  with  respect,  while  he  never  confers  this  honour  on 
the  apocryphal  books. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  inspired  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (who  was  contemporary  with,  but 
who  wrote  subsequently  to  Philo)  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant. ^  We  have  not,*'  he  says,  **  an  mnumerable  multitude  [literally  ftvpiaSig, 
myriads}  of  books  among  us  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another,  but 
only  twenty^two  books  containing  the  records  of  all  past  times,  which  are  justlv  ac- 
credited. Five  of  them  belonff  to  Moses,  which  contain  hb  laws,  and  the  traditions 
conceminff  the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Moses,  tiu  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed  to  writing  what  was  done 
in  their  times  in  Airteen  books.  The  remaimng  /birr  [booksj  contain  hymns 
to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Our  history,  indeed,  has 
been  written,  since  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly ;  hit  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of 
equal  OHthority  with  the  former  by  our  forefaAers^  because  there  had  not  been  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
these  books  of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  durins  so  many  ages 
as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  ookt  as  either  to  add  an^  &ing  to  them^  to 
take  any  thing  from  them^  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  but  it  is  become  natural 
to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem  these  books  to  con- 
tain divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die 


>  Prof.  Staart*s  Critical  Hist  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  301.  An- 
dover,  1845.  8to. 

'  Philonis  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  475.  Edit  Mangey. 

*  Homemann,  Observationes  ad  illustrationcm  doctrinsB  de  canone  Veteris  Testamenti 
ex  Philone,  pp.  38,  29.  Haanis,  1778.  8vo.  In  the  index  of  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  arc  cited  by  Philo  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Mangey's  edition 
of  his  works,  not  one  passage  from  the  apocryphal  books  is  to  be  found. 
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fur  them." '  The  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  recognised  by  Josephus,  there* 
fore,  18  as  follows.  I.  First  CUss : — the  Books  of  Moses.  EL  Second  Class : — the 
Books  of  1.  Joshua ;  2.  Jodges  and  Ruth ;  3.  the  two  Books  of  Samuel ;  4.  the  two 
Books  of  Kings;  5.  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles ;  6.  Daniel;  7.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; 
8.  Esther;  9.  Job;  10.  Isaiah;  U.  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations;  12.  Ezekiel; 
13.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  IIL  The  T^trti  Class :—l.  the  Psalms;  2.Pro- 
Tcrbs;  3.  Ecclesiastes ;  4.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  regarded  all  the  books,  which  were  written  by 
the  prophets  prior  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  as  inspired  writings.  He  closed  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus :  for  he 
considered  the  book  of  Esther,  which  he  supposed  was  written  at  that  time,  as  the 
last  of  the  Old  Testament  writings.'  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Josephus  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  apocr^pnal  books  were  **  not  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
with  the  former**  [that  is,  the  inspired  books],  "  because  there  had  not  been  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets**  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  testimonv  of 
this  learned  Jew  is  of  the  highest  authority :  he  evi&ntly  made  great  use  of  the 
Septuagint  Greek  Version ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
favourt3>Iy  with  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books,  if  thejjr  had  been  reooenised  as 
sacred  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Uie  canon 
of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  did  not  difier  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

[it.]  As  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  so  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jestts 
Christ,  nor  by  his  divinely  inspired  apostles. 

From  the  observations  alread;^  given  in  page  43.  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus  Christ 
**  joined  with  the  Jews  in  receiving  what  they  received  as  Scripture ;  and  therefore 
he  joined  with  them  alsO  in  not  receiving  what  they  did  not  receive  as  such.  He 
therefore  did  not  receive  the  Apocrypha  as  inspired.  ' 

In  fact,  not  a  sincle  passage  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  ever  formally  quoted  by 
Jesus  Christ  or  by  nis  apost^. 

According  to  the  declarations  of  Jbsus  Christ,  He  is  himself  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture :  bis  whole  life  is  a  testimonv  to  this  truth.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  smallest  circumstances  of  his  life :  they  form  the  basis  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  by  them  he  confounded  his  enemies  and  comforted  his  disciples.  On 
all  these  occasions  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  precisely  as  it  was  received  by  the  Jews  of  his  time,  viz.  as  a  de- 
pository of  the  divine  revelations,  without  retrenching  or  cutting  off  any  thing, 
lie  takes  the  Scriptures  in  their  entire,  and  in  his  quotations  he  eives  to  them  the 
following  appellations;  viz.: — 1.  Ai  Tpa^),  the  Scriptures,  in  msAt.  xxi.  42.  and 
xxii.  29.,  Mark  xii.  24.,  and  John  v.  39.  2.  *H  rpa^^,  the  Scripture,  in  John  x. 
3^.  and  xvii.  12.;  —  an  appellation  this  which  means  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  theGrospd  of  Saint  John.  3.  *0  K^fioc, 
the  Law,  in  Matt.  v.  IS.,  Luke  xvi.  17.,  and  John  x.  34.  4.  *0  V6fioQ  xai  Ilpo^^nu, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  Matt  xi.  13.,  and  Luke  xvi.  29.  31.  5.  01  Upofiirat^ 
the  Prophets,  in  Luke  xviii.  31.  And  6.  in  Luke  xxi  v.  44.  Jesus  declares  that  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  bear  witness  of  himself.  AU  things  must  befut-- 
filled  concerning  me,  which  are  written  in  the  Law  of  Mosbs,  and  the  PaoPHsrs,  and 
the  Psalms.  In  which  words  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  (we  have  seen)  was  so  expressly  made  bj 
the  son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  Josephus.  **  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  rea* 
son  able  doubt  of  this,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered.  And  as  we  have  already  ascertained  what  books  were  included  in 
this  division,  we  of  course  must  regard  this  as  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  canon,  such 
as  it  now  is,**  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  apocryphal  books.    *^  On  any  other  ground 


■  Jo8q)has  contra  Apion,  L  L  §.  8.  This  testimony  of  Josephus  is  related  by  Eusebins. 
Hist.  £ccL  lib.  iii.  cc.  9  and  10. 

*  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c  6.  §  1.  The  testimonies  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Philo,  and  of 
JoscphuB,  of  which  only  a  concise  (but  it  is  hoped  a  comprehensive)  view  has  been  given 
above,  arc  fully  examined  and  with  great  ability  by  Prof.  Staart,  pp.  301 — 312.  and  223 — 
249.  of  his  Critical  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Unlsean  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  p.  52. 
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than  a  definite  and  well-known  collection  of  sacred  books,  the  disdples  coold  not 
have  understood  their  Master,  nor  [could]  the  Master  hare  spoken  with  simplicity 
and  in  ffood  faith."  (a)  Moreover,  in  the  ^*  Index  Testimoniorum  Ik  Christo  et  Apos- 
tolis  in  x9^ovo  Testamento  citatorum  ex  Veteri,**  at  the  end  of  the  authorised  Clemen- 
tine editions  of  the  Latin  Vuleate  i>rinted  at  Rome  in  1593,  in  quarto,  '*  ex  tjpo- 
^phia  Apostolico-Yaticana,  and  in  1598,  '*  ex  t]rpographia  Vaticano-Romana,** 
in  octavo,  there  is  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New :  but  it  is  a  remarkable  and  indisputable  fact,  that  hot  ohb  single  passage 
is  adduesd/rom  the  apocryphal  boohs,  (b) 

With  regard  to  the  Apostlbs,  far  from  contradicting,  thev  imitate  the  example  of 
their  Master,  as  we  have  seen  in  page  44.  euprcU  We  £id  with  them  the  same  modes 
of  designating  Scripture.  With  them  also,  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture  is  a  sacred 
book.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  rv.  S,  4.  we  have  ctl  Tpatpal^  the  Scriptures^  which  thev  call 
'O  N^/ioff  tal  Ilpo^^rac,  the  Lam  and  the  Prophets^  in  Acts  xxiv.  14.  and  xxviii.  23. ; 
rpo^i  "Aycai,  the  Holy  Scriptures^  in  Rom.  i.  2. ;  and  'Upd  rpafifi&ra^  the  Sacred  Writ' 
ingif  in  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Which  two  last  cited  epithets  indicate,  —  tiie  former  the  re- 
lation of  Scripture  to  God ;  and  the  latter,  its  relation  to  man  and  to  divine  wor- 
ship, (c)  As  it  refers  to  God,  Scripture  is  Bt6wvtutrro^,  divinely  inspired,  or  ^ven 
by  inspiration  of  Grod  (2  Tim.  iiL  16.  compared  with  2  Pet  i.  21.  and  1  Pet  1. 11, 
12.);  and,  with  regard  to  man,  tf  UakatA  AiaO^cii,  the  Old  Covenant^  means  the  docu- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  Grod  and  man  in  2  Cor.  iiL  14. ;  in  which  passage  the 
word  dvavvwmc,  readingy  indicates  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in- 
tended. In  2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  (Sept),  Ecdus.  xxiv.  23.  (Gr.),  and  1  Mace.  i.  57. 
(Gr.)  the  phrase  fiitXdc  ^uiOifciic,  booh  of  the  Covenant^  refen  simply  to  the  Law 
of  Moses;  out  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  it  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  .as  is 
evident  by  the  contrast  which  Saint  Paul  has  there  drawn,  (d) 

In  order  to  evade  the  irrefutable  argument  derived  from  the  non-quotation  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  apostl^  some  advocates  of  the 
modem  Church  of  Rome  have  affirmed  (what  indeed  will  they  not  affirm?)  that 
the  apocryphal  books  are  cited  by  them ;  but  with  how  little  truth,  the  following 
tabular  statement  will  demonstrate. 


Texts. 


John  vL  31. 

X.  22.  - 

Boin.iL  11.- 

xL34. 

—  xm.  4. 
I0or.x.l0.(y) 
Hob.  L  6.     • 

xL  6.   - 

xL  35. 

James  ii.SS.(/) 
1  Pet  L  24. 


Wbkh  are  lUwl j  atMrted  to  Im  taken 
from  the  Apoerjphml  Booki  of 


Wisd.  XtL  SO. 

1  Mace,  iv.  59.  (e)  - 
Wisd.vi.  7.  -        •        -        - 
— -  ix.  IS.  - 

Judith  viL*25.  (^LaHm  Version  ) 
Wisd.  vii.  26.  -  .  - 
iv.  10.  • 

2  Mace.  vi.  and  viL  (A)  - 
Judith  viiL  22.  {latin  Version) 
£cclnB.xiv.  17.(0- 


But  which  are  raallj  taken  flrom,  or  are 
alloflont  to,  the  Greek  SepCnaflnt  Ver- 
sion of 


PS.  Ixxvii.  [Heb.  IxxviiL]  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Seriptnre. 

Dent  X.  17. 

Isa.xL  IS. 

Ptov.  viii.  1 6. 

Numb.  xiv.  and  xvL 

ScTeral  passages  of  Scripture.  Qf) 

Gen.  iv.  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Scripture. 

Isa.  xlL  8.  and  8  Chron.  xx.  7.  (Heb.) 

Iia.  xl.  6— 6. 


(a)  Stnarfs  Hist  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  319. 

(b)  ThiB  **  Index  Testimoniomm  '*  is  reprinted  in  various  subsequent  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  especially  in  the  accurate  edition  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
18S6,  **  anctoritate  snmmi  pontificis  Leonis  XIL  exensa.** 

(c)  On  the  difference  between  the  words  Up^^  aaered,  and  Syiot,  kchf,  see  Stephens's 
Thesaurus  GnDcns,  vol  L  p.  320.  Hase's  edition.  And  for  the  expiesslon  Upik  ypaiiftdfru, 
eacred  wrtfifi^j,  compare  Josephos,  Antiq.  L  x.  c  10.  §  4. 

(d)  On  the  modes  of  qaotation  from  the  Old  Testament  hi  the  New,  see  the  series  of 
quotations  and  observations  thereon,  in  YoL  IL  pp.  113 — ^201. 

(e)  **  For  the  canonising  of  the  ICaocabees  they  prodnoe  St.  John's  testimony  (x.  22.% 
And  it  was  at  JemsaUm  at  the  feast  of  As  Dedieaikm^  which  (they  say)  referretb  to  1  Mace 
iv.  59.  Tet,  first,  here  is  no  place  or  that  book  quoted}  and,  secondly,  they  had  a  feast  of 
Dedication  instituted  by  Ecra,  which  might  then  be  kept  at  Jerasalem.  Bat  be  it  under- 
stood of  the  feast  that  Judas  Maccabaws  and  his  brethren  ordained  ftnr  the  sanctiuuy. 
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ThuB  it  is  evident  firom  the  aocorduice  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (quoted 
or  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  bj  Fhilo,  and  by  Josephos,  and  also  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  that  the  wocirphal  books  were  nerer  received  into  the  sacred 
canon  by  the  ancient  Jewisn  Church,  nor  did  they  receive  the  sanction  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles ;  who  never  cited  or  referred  to  them,  but  made  all  their 
appeals  ezclnsiveuiy  to  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  **•  AU 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  are  not  cited  in  the  Kew,  but  we  meet 
with  references  to  most  of  them ;  and  they  are  all  recognised,  as  we  have  seen, 
nnder  the  general  title  of  the  Law^  Ae  PropkeU^  ami  At  Psalms.  Is  it  credible, 
that,  if  the  apocryphal  boc^s  were  inspired,  not  a  sentiment  should  be  transcribed, 

which  Antiochos  and  his  soldiers  had  profaned,  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  no  more 
than  specifying  of  a  time  which  the  Jews  then  observed,  and  whereat  Christ  took  occasion 
to  preach  and  to  mani/^  his  doctrine  more  publicly.  But  what  makes  this,  eidier  to  the 
citing  of  the  book,  or  to  the  adding  of  any  canonical  anthori^  thereunto?  The  Jews  are 
said  to  obserre  the  feast  of  dedication  at  this  day,  and  yet  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
book  of  Maccabees  to  be  canonical  Scripture,  no  more  now  than  they  did  in  St.  John's 
time,  who  whether  he  referred  to  that  Maccahnan  dedication  or  no,  is  uncertain;  but  howso- 
erer  to  this  porposs  he  mentioned  it  not"    Cosin's  Scholast  Hist,  of  Canon,  pi  27. 

(/)  ** Both  which  passages'*  [1  Cor.  x.  10.  and  James  ii.  sa]  '*(if  there  weie  any  credit 
to  be  given  to  Serrarins)  are  borrowed  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Judith  (riL  25.  and 
viJL  22.),  as  we  read  them  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  that  book;  for  in  the  Gr^ek  copies  there 
is  never  a  word  like  them  to  be  found.  But  whom  shall  the  Jesuit  persuade,  that  the  i^xxtles 
quoted  a  Latin  paraphrase  which  was  not  extant  in  their  time  ?  Or,  if  we  should  gnni 
them  that  the  Greek  or  the  Chaldce  copies  had  as  much  in  them  of  old,  as  the  latin  hath 
now,  yet  who  would  believe  that  St,  t'aul  and  St  James  alluded  rather  to  the  book  of 
Judith  than  to  the  book  of  Numbers  (xiv.  and  xvL),  where  they  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
destroyer  are  upon  record  at  large,  and  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (xv.  xvi)  where  the  story  of 
Abraham  is  recited ;  together  with  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (xx.  7.X  where 
Abraham  is  called  the  Fnend  of  God,  and  the  book  of  Isaiah  (xli  8.)  where  God  himaelf 
saith  of  him  Abraham  my/Hend,"    Ibid.  p.  25. 

(g)  **  As  it  is  not  certain  whether  St  Paul  ever  saw  that  book  ctf  Wisdom  or  no,  which 
for  aaght  we  know  was  not  extant  before  his  time,  nor  compiled  by  any  other  author  than 
Fbilo  the  Hellenist  Jew  of  Alexandria :  so  there  be  several  expressions  in  the  undoubted 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  representation,  the  splendour,  the  wisdom,  and  the  glocy  of  God, 
whereunto  he  might  allude  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  had  done  before  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (I  15, 16.),  and  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iv.  4.), 
setting  forth  Christ  there  to  he  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first  bom  of  every 
creature,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and  do  still  consist :  the  substance  and  ground 
whenaof  may  be  found  in  Ezek.  i.  28.,  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  Ix.  l.,FSaL  ii  7.  and  cxxxri.  5.,  2  Sam. 
vii.  14.,  Jer.  11  15.  and  x.  12.,  to  some  of  which  plaoes  the  apostle  himself  refers  in  this 
place  to  the  Hebrews.**  (L  5.)    Ibid.  p.  24. 

(A)  **  Another  argument  [for  the  canonising  of  the  Maccabees]  they  bring  from  St 
Paul's  catalogue  of  instances  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wlMore  among  other  sufferings 
that  the  saints  endured  he  reckoneth  up  those  that  were  tortured  (Heh.  xi  35.) ;  and  though 
he  nameth  no  person  here  in  particular,  yet  Mons  Du  Perron,  Serrarius,  and  Catbarinns, 
applying  this  passage  to  the  stoiy  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  brethren  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  MiUM^abees  (vi  and  vil),  are  not  only  peremptory  in  it,  that  the  apostle 
alladcth  there  to  no  other  persons,  but  that  he  allegeth  it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Where,  for  the  persons,  the  matter  is  not  so  sure;  for  other  men  are  of  another  mind :  and 
Paulus  Buigensis  understands  not  St  Paul  here  to  have  spoken  of  Eleazar  and  his  brethren 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  God,  thai  have  been  tortured 
in  his  own  time  under  the  New  Testament  And  for  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book 
(if  any  book  be  here  cited),  whatever  it  was,  the  reference  here  made  to  it  gave  it  no  more 
authority  of  authentic  Scripture,  than  the  words  immediately  following  gave  to  another 
received  stoiy  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Isaiah  the  prophet  was  sawn  asunder  to  death : 
whereunto,  though  the  apostle  might  have  reference,  when  he  said  (Heb.  xL  37.),  they 
were  stoned,  they  were  scuon  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  dain  with  the  sword;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep'shins  and  goat-shins,  being  destitute,  qfflicied,  tormented;  yet  who  ever  made 
all  these  instances  before  St  Paul  wrote  them,  to  be  authentic  or  cononical  Scripture? 
Or  who  can  with  reason  deny,  but  thai  the  story  of  Isuah's  death  ought  to  be  canonised, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  brethren  the  Maccabees  ?  seeing  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  the  one  as  there  can  be  given  for  the  other.**    Ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 

(0  The  only  coincidence  between  1  Pet  L  24.  and  Ecdos.  xiv.  17.  is  the  occnirenoe  in 
both  passages,  of  the  words  twa  o-c^,  aU  flesh. 
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nor  a  pasaafle  be  produced,  as  an  authority  from  any  of  them,  in  the  Goepels  or 
Epifltles,  and  that  not  a  single  word  should  be  found  in  all  the  New  Testament 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  such  books  were  in  existence  f*  ^  Although 
some  modem  Romanists  haye  thought  proper  to  degrade  the  Hebrew  canon,  which 
(it  has  been  shown)  was  receiyed  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church  as  well  as  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  calling  it  ^  the  canon  of  the  Scribes  and  Fhariiees^  'yet 
this  contemptuous  designation  of  it  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  the  case.  **  This 
canon  **  (it  has  been  tnuy  obsenred)  '  "  was  tbe  canon,  and  the  9oie  canon  of  our 
Sayiour  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  was  any  other  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  acknow- 
ledged by  the  i^K)stle8,  though  the  Church  of  Borne  pretends  that  the  Latin  canon 
was  receiyed  from  apostolic  tradition.** 

§  2.  No  Jewish  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
cited  the  apocryphal  books,  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  many  eminent  Jewish  writers  have  altogether  rejected 
them. 

That  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews  receiyed  as  canonical  or  diyinely  inspired 
writings,  only  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  receiyed  by  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions.  A  different  mode  of  enumeration  occasioned  by  Ruth  and 
tiie  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  reckoned  as  two  books,  is  found  in  some  cata- 
logues of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    But  whateyer  enumeration  may  be 


Hottinger*s  **  Thesaurus  Fhilologpcus, 
be  seen  that  the  apocryphal  books   are  rejected  by  the  more  eminent  Jewish 
rabbins.* 

Rabbi  Azabiah  sa3r8  that  *^  they**  [that  is,  the  apocryphal  books]  ^  are  receiyed 
by  them  fthe  Christians]  **  not  by  us. 

Rabbi  Ukdauah,  after  giying  some  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  authors  of  tiiem,  says :  —  ''It  is  worth  your  while  to  know,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  wrote  many  other  books  [which  are  contained]  in  their  system 
of  holy  books,  which  are  not  in  our  hands.**  And  he  adds,—  **  they  say  that  some 
are  found  in  the  Chaldee  language,  some  in  Arabic,  others  in  GreeL,** 

But  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  will,  perhaps,  better  appear  from  their  opinions 
concerning  particular  apocryphal  books. 

(1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Rabbi  Azaxiah  is  of  opinion  that  "if  this  book 
be  not  a  translation,  Solomon  wrote  it  in  the  Syriac  language,  to  send  it  to  some 
king  dwelling  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Uie  East.  But  Ezra  put  his  hand  only  to 
those  books  which  were  published  in  the  holy  language  by  the  prophets  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spurit.    Wherefore  our  wise  men  prudently  and  deliberately 


'  Dick*B  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  70. 

*  Bp.  Miursh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  f^gfand  and  Rome,  p<  11 1. 

*  **Biriiop  Chaloner*'  (Dr.  Marsh  states)  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  says  of  these  two  books,  **  They  are  receired  by  the  church;  who,  in  settling 
her  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  chose  rather  to  be  directed  by  the  tradition  she  had  received 
IVom  the  apostles  of  Christ,  than  by  tiiat  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,^  (Ibid,  note  4.) 
Hiis  assertion  of  the  titular  bishop  of  Debra  is  reprinted  yerbatim  in  p.  890.  of  the  stereo- 
type  edidon  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible  published  at  Dublin  in  18S5,  with  the  Latin 
approbation  of  Dr.  Daniel  Murray,  titular  Romish  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

*  The  foliowing  is  the  arrangement  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  oentnry : — 
The  Law  or  the  five  books  of  Moses. —  The  Prophets,  Joshua  and  Jndges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Isaiah.  The  book  of  the  Twelve  [Minor  Prophets] — The 
Ketibim,  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  Song  of  .Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles.  Tract,  Baba  Bathra,  foL  14.  coL  2.  In  the  Masorctic 
copies,  the  greater  prophets  are  thns  arranged :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  the  Twelve  ; 
and  the  Ketubim,  thns:  —  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamen- 
tations, Esther,  Daniel,  Chronicles.  Both  make  twenty-four  books,  but  in  a  different  order. 
Stuart  on  the  Canon,  p.  277. 

*  Hottinfferi  Tbesanms  Philologicus,  pp.  521—528.  (Tignri,  1649.)  He  has  printed 
the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Rabbinical  authors  whose  opinions  he  has  cited. 
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confirmed  (or  flanctioned)  only  those  books  which  were  established  and  confirmed 
by  him.  iUbbi  Gbdauah  ascribes  this  bod^  to  Fhilo;**  though  others  say  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  it.  It  is  the  same  which  the  Gentiles  **  [Christians]  ** 
have  added  to  their  Bibles. 

(2.)  The  Wudam  ofJenu  tke  Sam  of  Siraek^  ealUd  EcdetkuHemt,  is  ezpresslj 
reckoned  in  the  Taunnd  among  apocryphal  books.  ^  It  is  forbidden  to  read 
in  the  book  of  the  son  of  Sirach.**  (Cod.  Suih.  c  1 1.  in  Gemar.)  This  prohibitioa 
is  urged  by  Rabbi  David  Ganz,  and  bv  Babbi  Azariah.  Of  the  more  recent  Jews, 
Mahasseh  BBf  IsBAXi.  says,  that  **  what  is  alleged  to  the  contrary  from  a  verse  of 
Bcdesiasticus  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  that  is  an  apocryphal  book." 

(3.)  Of  Baruckt  Rabbi  Azabiah  says,  that  ^it  u  received  by  tne  Oiristians  (or 
Nazarenes)  **  [meaning  Papists],  **  but  not  by  us." 

(4.)  Of  the  Book  of  TMt,  BabU  D.  Gabz  in  his  Zemach  David  says :  ''Know, 
that  the  book  of  Tobit  b  one  of  those  which  the  Christians  jmn  to  the  hagiogrraha.'* 
He  afterwards  states  that  this  book  is  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  adds :  "  Know 
also  that  the  book  of  Tobit,  which  amon^  us  is  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  Munster." 

(5.)  Of  the  history  of  Susanna,  Rabbi  Gbdauaa  has  expressed  his  o^wnion, 
when  speaking  of  the  other  apocryphal  books ;  and  David  Ganz  says,  that  ''  the 
history  of  Susanna  is  received  Dy  the  Christians,  but  not  by  us."  The  Jews  in  the 
dme  of  Jerome  entertained  no  other  opinion  of  these  books  than  those  who  came 
after  them ;  for,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Daniel  he  states,  "  he  heard  a 
Jewish  teacher  deriding  the  histox7  of  Susanna,  as  being  inserted  by  some  Gre^, 
but  he  knew  not  whom."  ' 

If  the  Jews  believed  an^  or  all  of  the  apocryphal  books  to  be  canonical,  they 
would  give  them  a  place  m  their  sacred  volume.  Unto  them  were  committed  the 
oradei  of  6M  which  they  preserved  with  religious  care  and  fidelity  until  the  advent 
of  Messiah,  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  they  were  never  charged  with 
adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the  divinely  inspired  Soiptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  since  their  dispersion  among  all  nations,  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(both  manuscript  and  printed^  have  been  dispersed  over  the  civilised  world ;  so 
that  it  has  been  and  is  morally  impossible  to  produce  a  universal  alteration  in  the 
canon.    The  apocryphal  books  have  hbvbb  been  received  by  the  Jews. 

§  3.    Tlie  Apocryphal  Books  toere  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the 

divinely  inspired  Scriptures  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books^  re- 

cognised  by  any  Council  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  nor  in  any 

Catalogues  published  by  the  Fathers  or  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 

four  Centuries, 

This  rACT  is  proved  not  only  by  the  positive  testimonies  of  the  fathers  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers  themselves ;  but  also  by  the  confessions  of  many  authors  of  great 
note  in  the  modem  church  of  Rome. 

(1-)  The  Apocryphal  Books  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  in- 
spired Scripturee  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  any  Council 
whose  decrees  were  general^  or  universaUy  received  hy  Vie  ancient  universal  Church, 

The  so-called  council  of  Laodicea  was  a  synod  of  bishops  assembled  from  parts  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  a.d.  364,  at  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia  facatiana,  upon  the  river 
Lvcus,  for  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  sudi  was  tiie  estimation  in 
which  the  decisions  of  that  provincial  synod  wero  regarded,  that  by  the  second 
canon  of  the  quinisextine  general  council,  neld  a-d.  692,  at  Constantinople  in  TruUo 
[so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  covened]  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea  were  confirmed',  and  wero  received  into  the  code  of  canons  of 
the  universal  Cfauroh,  and  became  universally  obligatory.  By  the  fifty-ninth 
Laodicean  canon  (Nos.  59,  and  60.,  according  to  the  Gre^  division,  and  163,  of 
the  code  of  the  universal  Churoh),  the  following  books  are  declared  to  be 
canonical. 

"  Private  psalms**  [or  psslms  composed  by  private  men]  ''must  not  be  read  in  the 

'  Jerome,  Prefat  ad  Daniel.  0pp.  torn,  i  p.  990. 

*  Canon  1.  L^bb.  et.Cossart,  CondUa,  torn.  vi.  col.  1136. 
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chnrch,  nor  vrcakonical  books,  but  only  the  CAVomcAL  [books]  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  These  are  the  books  which  ought  to  be  read  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 1.  [The]  Crenesis  of  the  world;  2.  Ex^us  out  of  Egypt ;  3.  Leviticus; 
4.  Numbers ;  5,  Deuteronomy ;  6.  Jesus  Naye  [or,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun] ;  7. 
Judges,  [and]  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  9.  Of  the  kingdoms,  first  and  second  [books,  that 
is,  1  and  2  Samuel j] ;  10.  Of  the  kingdoms,  third  and  fourth  [books,  or  1  and  2 
Kings];  11.  Paralipomena  [or.  Chronicles]  first  and  second  [books];  12.  Ezra, 
first  and  second  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  ;  13.  The  book  of  Psalms,  150 ;  14. 
Proyerbs  of  Solomon ;  15.  Ecclesiastes ;  16.  Sonff  of  Songs ;  17.  Job ;  18.  Twelve 
Prophets ;  19.  Isaiah ;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  Lamentations  and  Epistles ;  21. 
Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel."^ 

In  this  catalogue,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  apocryphal  books  are  omitted 
from  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture,  except  Bamch  and  the  EpisUea  of  Jeremiah  ; 
but  though  these  words  are  in  some  copies,  they  are  not  in  ail,^  But  admitting  that 
these  words  are  genuine,  by  Barrtch  we  are  more  probably  to  understand  those 
passages  of  his  which  are  comprised  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  written  in  Hebrew 
(for  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  that  some  of  his  predictions  were  written  by 
Baruch)  ;  and  not  the  book  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  first  writ- 
ten only  in  Greek :  ^  a  book  so  different  in  the  present  editions  from  the  old  Latin 
translation,  that  we  have  no  assurance  whether  there  be  a  true  copy  of  it  or  no ; 
and  therefore,  Jerome'  would  not  meddle  with  it,"^  or  with  the  episde,  falsely 
bearing  the  name  of  Jeremiah^  but  which  epistle  (if  genuine)  may  have  been 
written  by  the  prophet,  since  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxix.  that  he  did  write  letters 
to  the  Jews. 

The  fourth  ^neral  oouncil  of  Chaloedon,  held  a.d.  451,  under  the  Emperor 
Mar(nan,  at  which  six  hundred  and  thirty  biriiops  were  present,  received  the  Code 
of  canons  of  the  universal  Church,  and  by  their  first  canon  confirmed  it ;  decreeing 
that  **  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers  should  be  in  full  force,  which  have  been  set 
forUi  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time.**  ^    In  that  Code  of  the  universal  Church, 


'  Can.  59.  'Ort  o6  8c7  tSuarucobt  i^aXftobs  XiywBat  4y  if  ^«CKAi|0'if  oi^i  iiKap6wiirTa 
0i€\iat  iXXjk  ftSwa  rk  Kawopiitii  r^t  muy^t  Hai,  irahauu  8ia^ici|f.  *0(ra  Sci  MAfa  iawyty^' 
KHrBoi  r^s  iroAoiar  9tial^ienf  a',  Virwts  KSa/tou.  0,  "Erodes  i^  Afy^vrov.  V,  Acviriic^y.  fi', 
'AfH$tiiol,  /,  Acvrcpof^^4ioy.  w^,  'Iriaovs  Navi}.  C>  ^""oL  *Vo6$.  jf,  'Etredp.  d',  BcurtKu&v 
a',  0,  /,  Boo-iAcidr  y,  V,  ia\  TLopaXtiwdfuva  t^,  0\  iC',  1&e9pat,  a\  jB'.  17',  Qlekos  Tf^oA/uSy 
pi/.  18',  nopoifUoi  SoXo^vTOf .  ic',  "BjcieXiiffuurriis,  is^,  "^Aafta  ^^/idTttv^  i(\  *ltie.  tri\ 
AoiB^Ka  irpo^qrcu.  tS^,  'Hcrotar.  1/,  'Upt/iias  leoi  Bapobx%  dpV'^oi  ica2  iTurroXai,  Kt/,  'IcCcirt^A. 
ir^,  Aoyi^X.  Beveregii  PandectSB  Canonnm,  torn.  i.  p.  461.  For  a  critical  history  of  this 
canon  of  the  conncil  of  Laodicea,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Westcott*s  History 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  TestameDt,  pp.  495 — 508. 

*  Mr.  Perceval  (Soman  Schism  illustrated,  p.  41.)  has  printed  the  words  **  and  Bamch, 
Lamentations  and  Epistles"  in  italics}  **  because  it  is  doabtful  whether  they  ought  to  be 
retained.  The  copy  of  the  canons,"  he  adds,  **  used  by  Aristenns  has  them  not  (see  Beve- 
ridge's  Pandect  L  481.),  nor  that  used  by  Isidore  Mercator.  (See  Labb6  and  CJossart,  i^ 
1521.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  copies  of  these  canons  omit  thin  list  altogether  :  as 
that  of  Dionysias  Exiguus  (Labb^  and  (5o8sart,  L  1515)  ;  of  John  of  Antioch  (Bibl.  Jnr. 
Canon.  Paris,  1661,  iL  600.);  and  the  Epitome  of  Symeon.  (Ibid.  731.)*'  Boman  Schism, 
I^  56. 

"  IJbmm  autem  Bamch,  qui  apnd  Hebneos  nee  legitor  nee  habetur,  pnetermisimas, 
Hteronymi  Pnef.  ad  Jeremiam.  (Op.  torn.  L  p.  354.) 

*  Cosin's  ScholasL  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  59. 

'  Concil  Chalcedon,  can.  1.  Labb^  et  Cossart,  ConciL,  torn.  iv.  479. 

**  By  this  canon  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  genend  council  is  given  to  the  twenty- 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyra ;  the  fourteen  canons  of  Neo-ceesarea  held  about  the 
same  time  ;  the  twenty  canons  of  Gang^  a.  d.  340;  the  twenty-five  canons  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  341;  which,  being^dded  to  the  twenty  canons  of  the  Great  Nicene  council,  form 
the  beginning  of  that  code,  called  by  Justellus  the  code  of  the  universal  Church ;  to  which 
ihe  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  CJonstantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcmlon,  were 
afterwards  added.  This  body  of  canon  law  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority  of  the 
Koman  empire  under  Justinian,  who  ordered  that  **the  canons,  edited  or  confirmed  by 
the  four  general  councils,  should  have  the  force  of  law.**  [Novel.  131.  e.  1.]  '*'l'his 
code  is  referred  to  by  the  fathers  in  their  councils,  as  appears  in  the  fourth  action  where 
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smoDg  otbera  the  canoDs  of  tbe  eogmcil  of  Laodicca  were  ceipgiecd;  '^biil  tbe 
I  canons  of  the  synod  at  council  <^  Carthage  **  (see  pp.  483,  484.)  **  had  no  place  in 

it.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  neiuier  Pope  Leo  (wboee  Icsalet  sabaeribed 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  for  him,  all  but  the  twentjr-eifffath  canon,  which  gaive  the 
bishop  of  Constaatinmile  equal  precedency  with  the  biuM^  of  Beme)  **  not  ai^  ef 
the  bishops  there  gatnered  together  acksowledeed  any  other  books  of  ciaaonical 
Scripture  than  what  the  eooncU  of  Laodicea  had  deckoed  to  be  reedred  and  read 
^  ibr  such  in  the  church  before  their  time.**  ^ 

Tbe  canons  of  tbe  council  of  Laodicea  coatinaad  to  be  recdved  at  oblmtorf  Hat 
many  ages ;  for  Zonaraa,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the  canons  in  the  tanj  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  commenting  on  the  twenty-serenth  canon  of  the  oonneil  of 
Garths^  refers,  among  other  anthoritiea,  to  tlte  conndl  of  Laodioea»  in  order  to 
know  what  is  to  be  read  in  the  duuchy  meanmg  the  Eastern  charehes,  among  whidb 
he  lived.' 

In  order  to  evade  the  positiTe  evidence  of  the  Laodicean  conacil  t^fgiaBt  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal  btxkA,  advocates  of  Um  modem  Chvceh  ai 
Borne  have  asserted  that  these  books  have  the  authori^  of  two  other  ancient 
councils  for  their  ree^tion  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  A  brief  exammatiimj 
however,  of  their  assertions  will  prove  that  they  are  ntterly  nnleiinded. 

1.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  affirms  that  the  book  of  Judith  nad  a  singular  testimony 
from  the  first  general  council  of  Nice  or  Nicsaa  (in  Bithynia),  held  a.d.  S25.' 

To  this  assertion  it  is  renlied  that  no  canon  of  the  Kioora  cooncil  ^which  council 
is  recognised  as  a  general  council,  equally  by  Protestants  and  Pi^nsts)  has  been 
fuund  which  ascribes  canonidty  to  the  apocxjphal  books.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  a 
matter  of  historical  record  that  the  heresy  of  Arioa  was  eondemned  in  the  Kicene 
council  solely  by  the  evidence  and  aathority  oi  Seripture.^  The  oeodusion  <^ 
Lindanus,  Buhop  of  Bnremond  and  one  of  the  moet  sirtnuona  asserters  of  papal 
doctrines,  is  unanswerable.  **  li,^  says  he^  **  the  Nloene  council  held  the  book  of 
Judith  with  other  books  **  (meanii^  the  iqpocr^hal  books)  ^'  to  be  canonical,  why 
was  it  omitted  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  whicn  was  held  eighfy  (he  should  have 
said  fort^)  years  afterwards  ?  But  that  the  Nicene  council  determined  nothing  in 
this  matter,  I  am  induced  to  believe ;  because  the  sixth  general  council  of  Ck>n8tan- 
tinople  m  Tmtta  approved  the  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  it  never  wonld  have  done, 
if  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  most  learned  and  holy  Nicene  £tthen  had  either 
rejected  or  mutilated  the  canon  of  hd^  Scripture."  ^ ^ 

3.  But  the  principal  authority  of  the  Bomtsh  divines  eonvened  at  Trent,  fiir  re- 
ceiving the  apocrypaal  books  among  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  is  found  in 
tbe  foUowing  forty-seventh  canon  of  die  third  provincial  council  held  at  Carthage, 
AJ).  897. 

Canon  47.  *  Moreover,  it  hath  seemed  good  [to  us],  that,  besides  1^  canonical 
Scriptures,  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  under  the  name  of  divine  Scriptures. 
Now,  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  these : — Genesis,  Exodus,  LeviticnB,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomv,  Jesus  Nave  [or  Joshua],  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  the  kingdoms, 
two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronides],  Job,  the  Psalter  of  David,  five  books  of 

the  fifth  of  Antioch  is  cited  verbatim  (Labb^  and  Cossait,  iv.  527.);  and  in  the  deventh^ 
acrion,  where  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  canons  of  Antioch  are  cited  at  length  (ibid. 
69 1.),  as  the  ninety-fifth  and  ninety-sixth,  which,  if  the  number  of  canons  of  the  councils 
above  named  be  added  together,  they  will  be  found  to  be."  Perceval's  Boman  Schism, 
pp.  52,  63. 

1  Coein*s  ScboUuL  Hist  of  Canon,  p.  12S. 

'  Beveregii  Pandeetn  Canonum,  torn.  u.  p.  549. 

*  "Librnm  Judith  egreginm  testimonium  habere  a  Synodo  Nicsena  pri^u^  omnium 
Synodonim  celebeirima,  testatnr  Hieronymus,  PneC  in  Judith."  Be  Yerbo  Dei,  LUi  L  c  12. 

«  Theodoriti  Historia  Ecclesiasttca,  lib.  l  c  7.  pp.  26.27.    Cantabrigs,  1720. 
^  *  Si  Nicsena  Synodns  Ubmm  Judith  Qcam  aliis)  in  canonem  re^egerat,  cur  annis  octo- 

ginta  post  eum  non  accenset  Synodus  Nicsena  ? Vemm  nmtl  hao  de  re  in  condlio 

Nicfeno  foisse  definitom  ut  existimem,  invitat,  quod  hunc  Laodicenum  de  Scripturis 
caooncis  canonem,  una  cum  reiiquis,  Synodus  ConstantinopoUtana  VL  in  Trullo  appro- 
bavit ;  quod  minimi  videtur  factura,  si  designatum  a  318  iUis  patribus  Nicenis,  doctissimis 
juxta  ac  sanctissimis,  lAodiceni  ant  non  recepissent  aut  decnrtassent  Sacrarum  Scripturarum 
canonem.    Lindani  Panoplia  Evangelica,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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Solomon  [that  ia,  including  die  Wisdom  of  Jeras  the  Son  of  Siracb  and  Ecclevias- 
tieus^t  the  books  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobit^ 
Judith,  Esther,  two  books  of  Ezra,  two  books  of  the  Maccabees."  [The  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  it  b  sot  neoessarj  to  recite.]  ^ 

How  little  this  canon  makes  hi  fayoor  of  admitting  the  apocryphal  books  into 
the  collection  of  diYinely  inspired  Scriptures,  wiH  be  eTident  from  the  following 
considerations. 

[i.]  Though  cslled  a  general  council,  the  third  eouatal  of  Carthage  was  nothing 
more  than  a  i»t>yincial  synod  of  fiirlj-four  African:  bishops.  Its  authority,  there- 
fore, is  Tory  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  vie  forty-seventh  canon  of 
this  Carthagmian  synod  is  not  generally  recognised  by  the  advocates  of  the  modem 
Church  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Barosius  acknowledges,  that  ^'  not  idl  the  canons 
enocted  in  this  synod  aire  allowed ;  but  they  are  allowed  in  various  other  councils 
of  Carlhu^,  for  instance^  that  canon  in  which  ihe  certain  number  of  the  sacred 
books  is  defined.** '  A  similar  acknowledgment  is  made  by  De  la  Bigne  (or  Binius), 
an  editor  of  the  Councils ;  who  says  t&t  ^  the  fifty  canons  were  not  all  of  them 
allowed  in  this  synod,  but  were  allowed,  having  been  enacted  in  various  other  Car- 
thsginian  councils,  and  among  them  the  nineteenthy  thirtieth^  and  forty-teventk,^^ 
which  last  is  the  canon  in  question.' 

[ii.]  Further,  the  proceedings  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  as  recorded  in 
the  collections  of  councils,  are  contradictory  to  ecclesiastical  history :  for  **  if**  that 
^  council  were  held  under  the  consulate  <»  Cesarius  and  Atticus  in  the  year  397 
(as  the  inscription  or  title  of  that  council  in  all  copietf  is  given  us),  there  can  be  no 
such  canon  in  it.  For  Boniface,  to  whom  this  canon  referreth,  was  not  at  that  time 
Pope  of  Rome,  nor  more  than  twenty  years  after.  And  if  the  canon  next  following 
there  be  true  (which  referreth  to  Pope  Siricius),  this  canon  that  goes  before  it 
must  needs  be  altogether  false ;  for,  between  Siricius  and  Boniface,  there  were  no 
less  than  Mrra  Popes,  and  one  <md  twenty  years  distance.  So  that  fixing  this  canon 
(about  which  Pope  Boniface  was  to  be  consulted)  npon  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  (whermn  order  was  taken  to  consult  Pope  Siricius)  there  is  but  little 
credit  to  be  ffiven  to  it.*'  ^ 

[iii.]  Neither  does  the  third  council  of  Carthage  possess  that  authority  which  the 
Romanists  themselves  pretend :  for,  when  this  council  was  urged  against  the  head  of 
their  section  of  the  universal  Church,  Cardinal  Bellannlne  replied  that  *'  this  pro' 
emciid  council  ought  not  to  bind  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  hor  the  bishops  of  other 
provinces.***  If  we  oppose  affatnst  it  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  these 
ixtoks  to  be  apocrypnal,  Be&armine  affirms  that  ^'the  council  of  Carthage  is  of 
greater  authority  vtask  that  of  Laodicea  because  it  is  later,  and  because  it  was 
naikmal^  «id  because  the  council  of  Laodicea  was  provincial.'*  ^  In  the  one  case» 
when  it  seemingly  makes /or  him,  he  terms  it  a  nadomd  council ;  in  the  other,  when 
it  plainly  makes  against  him,  he  terms  it  prownciaL 


*  **  Item  placuit,  ut  pmter  Scriptoras  canonleas  nihil  In  eodesU  legator  sob  nomine 
dhrinaium  Bcriptonram.  Sunt  antem  canonicn  Scriptora: — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leriticns, 
Numeri,  Deuteronomiiim,  Jesus  Nave,  Jndicnm,  Roth,  Regnomm  libri  quatoor,  Parali- 
pomenon  libri  duo,  Job,  Fsalterium  Daridicum,  Salomonis  libri  quinque,  libri  duodecim 
prophetarum,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Esdns  libri  duo, 
Machabnornm  libri  duo.**  Labbd  et  Coasart,  Concilia,  tom.  iL  coL  1177. 

'  '*  Haud  omnes  canones  in  hac  synodo  sanciti  probantur,  sed  divenis  aliis  oonciliis 
Carthaginiensibus,  nt  inter  alios  ille,  quo  sacroram  libroram  certos  numems  definitor.*' 
Baronii  Annales,  anno  897.    No.  56.  torn.  vL  p.  249.  Ijacm,  1740. 

'  **  Canones  qoinqiiaginta,  qnonim  tiluli  hie  assignantor,  non  omnes  in  hac  synodo,  sed 
diversiB  aliis  conciliis  Carthaginiensibas  sanciti  probantor."  Binios  in  ConciL  CarUu 
S.  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil  torn.  iL  coL  118S.    D. 

*  Bp.  Cosin*s  Schohwt.  Hitt.  of  Canon,  p.  112. 

*  "^Nec  eiurn  concilium  hoc**  [scilicet,  Carthaginiense  IIL  can.  26.]  prorinciale  Ro- 
mannm  pontifioem,  ant  aliamm  prorindarnm  eptscopos,  obligare  poterat."  De  Bomano 
Pontifice^  lib.  ii.  c.  31.    Dispot.  torn.  i.  col.  704.  C.  ColonisB,  1619. 

*  **  Concilium  Carthaginiense  esse  majoris  anctoritatis  qnam  LaodiesBnum:  tom  quia 
posterins,  turn  etiam  quia  nationals  fnit,  episcopomm  xHv.^  BeOarmin.  Prima  Contro- 
versia  Qoneralis  de  Conoiliis  at  Ecclesia  Militante,  lib.  iL  c.  8.  Dispot.  torn.  ii«  cot  69.  D, 
70.  A. 
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[iv.]  Although  Augosline,  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  one  of  the  bishops  present  at 
the  council  of  Carthage,  and  subscribed  his  name  to  its  proceedings,  yet  his  sub- 
scription to  that  council  makes  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Tridentine  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  he  did  not  allow  the  books  of  Judith,  of  Wisdom,  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
the  Maccabees  to  be  canonical,  all  which  were  expressly  decreed  to  be  canonical 
bj  the  third  council  of  Carthage.^ 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  ecdegiagtical  canon,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  hooka 
now  read  in  our  churches  were  andentlj  read  '*  for  example  of  life  and  instruction 
of  manners,"  and  therefore  thej  were  commonly  called  canonical:  and  in  this 
manner  Augustine,  speaking  of  tne  books  of  Maccabees,  says  that  '*  the  church  ac- 
counted these  books  to  be  canonical,  which  the  Jews  did  not.**^  Again,  there  was 
a  cUvine  canon  (canon  dioinuM)  which  was  held  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  in  which  were 
numbered  only  the  twenty-two  books  of  Scripture  committed  to  the  Jews;  and  this 
canon  Augustine  (or  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Mirabilibus  Scriptune,  usually 
ascribed  to  him),  who  termed  the  books  of  Maccabees  canonical,  distinguishes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  canon ;  and  he  illustrates  his  distinction  by  referring  to  the 
books  of  Maccabees.' 

[v.]  Lastly,  the  intermixture  of  apocryphal  books  with  the  divinely  inspired 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  forty -seventh  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Cartoage, 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Version ;  although  variations  sometimes  occur  in  the 
particular  arrangement  of  single  books.  ''Now,  this  agreement  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Versions  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  old  Latin 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Version.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  original  was  quite  inaccessible  to  Latin  translators 
in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  three  first  centuries.  In  those  ages  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  inhabited  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Greek  Version.  Thus,  the  Greek  Bible  became  to  the  Latin  Christians  a  kind 
of  original^  from  which  thev  derived  their  own  translations  of  the  Scriptures.**  * 
Accordingly,  Augustine  informs  us  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any 
one  (to  wnom  Latin  was  the  vernacular  language)  obtained  a  Greek  manuscript, 
and  imagined  that  he  knew  a  little  of  both  languages,  he  attempted  a  tran^ation 
of  it.* 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Christian  Church  was  inundated  with  disgraceful  for- 
geries of  sacred  books,  some  of  which  even  bore  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  In  order  to  check  this  abuse,  Gelasius  I.  bishop  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
convened  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  at  Borne  (which  by  authors  of  the  Romish 
communion  is  commonly  termed  the  tibst  cousgcl  of  Boms),  and  to  have  drawn 
up  a  decree,  in  which,  after  declaring  what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
received  by  the  Boman  Church,  a  great  number  of  apocryphal  ^or  rather  spurious) 
books  was  stripped  of  the  reputation  which  they  had  hitherto  so  improperly  enjoyed. 
This  pretended  decree  has  been  urged  bv  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of  Bome 
in  favour  of  the  apocrjrpbal  books,  which  that  section  of  the  universal  church  has 
intermixed  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  with  how  little 
weight  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  facts.    The  following  is  the 


*  See  the  observations  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  in  pp.  497 — 499.  m/rdL 

'  **  Hos  libros  non  JudsBi  sed  ecdesia  habet  pro  canonicis."  De  Civitate  Dei,  L  xviii. 
c.  36. 

*  In  Machabseorom  libris,  etsi  aliqold  mirabilium  nnmero  inserendum  conveniens  fnisse 
ordini  inveniatur,  de  hoc  tamen  nulla  cnra  fatigabimur:  nam  tantum  agere  proposuimus, 
nt  de  divini  canonis  mirabiUbas  exiguam  qoamvis  ingenioli  nostri  modulom  existentem  his- 
toricam  expositionem  ex  parte  aliqaa  tangeremus.  De  Miiabllibos  Script  lib.  iv.  c  33. 
(towards  the  end)  Op.  torn.  iiL  752,  753.    Basiles,  1541. 

.    *  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  "View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  99.  and 
note,    lliird  edition, 

ft  *(  Qui  enim  Scripturas  ex  Hebrsea  lingua  vertemnt,  numerari  possunt :  Latint  autem 
interpretes,  nullo  modo.  TTt  enim  coiqae,  primis  fidei  temporibus,  in  manns  venit  oodex 
Gnecns,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  ntriusque  lingiue  habere  videbatur,  aosns  est  io* 
terpretari.'*   De  Doctrina  Christ  lib.  it  c  1 1.  Op.  torn.  iii.  Part  1.  p.  26. 
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catalogiA  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  decree  which  bears  the 
name  of  Gelasius.^ 

**  Genesis,  one  book.  Exodus,  one  book.  LeTiticus,  one  book.  Numbers,  one 
book.  Deuteronomy,  one  book.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  one  book.  Ruth,  one 
book.  Four  books  of  the  Kingdoms.  Two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronicles]. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  one  book.  Three  books  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  Also,  Wisdom,  one  book.  Ecclesiasticus,  one 
book.  Also^  the  order  of  the  Prophets.  Isaiah,  one  book.  Jeremiah,  one  book. 
Cinoth,  that  is,  his  Lamentations.  Ezekiel,  one  book.  Hosea,  one  book.  Amos, 
one  book.  Micah,  one  book.  Obadiah,  one  book.  Jonah,  one  book.  Nahum,  one 
book.  Habakkuk,  one  book.  2^phaniah,  one  book.  Haggai,  one  book.  Zechariah, 
one  book.  Malachi,  ontf  book.  Also,  the  order  of  the  histories.  Job,  one  book. 
Esdras,  one  book.    Esther,  one  book.    Judith,  one  book.    Maccabees,  one  book.** 

^  JjCL  the  preceding  catalogue  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  apocryphal  books  are 
enumerated  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  but,  in  truth,  the  decree  bearing  the 
name  of  Gelasius,  wherein  they  are  so  enumerated,  is  of  no  better  authority  than 
the  spurious  writings  which  it  subsequently  condemned.  For,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
fact,  that  it  exhibits  the  judgment  of  only  one  church,  viz.  that  at  Rome,  and  not 
the  judgment  of  all  the  then  existing  Christian  churches, — not  only  does  this 
decree  subsequently  mention  some  books  which  were  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Ge- 
lasius, and  contain  sentiments  and  ar^ments  that  savoiu*  of  a  latter  age,  but  it  is 
not  quoted  by  any  writer  hefore  the  ninth  century.  '  This  decree'  (Bishop  Cosin 
remarks)  '  was  first  heard  of  when  Isidore*  [sumamed  Mercator,  or]  *  the  merchant 
b^an  first  to  vent  his  apocryphal  wares  to  the  world,  and  when  Gelasius  had  been 
already  three  hundred  years  in  his  grave.  From  him  Burchard  (anno  1014),  and 
Ivo  (anno  1117)  received  it;  and  Gratian  (anno  1150)  from  them  all.*  But  in  the 
copies  which  they  bring  us  out  of  the  pretended  original,  there  is  so  great  an  uncer- 
tainty and  disagreement  betwixt  them,  that  the  Roman  emendators'  of  Gratian 
themselves  know  not  how  to  trust  it.  For,  in  some  copies  they  can  find  neither  the 
book  of  Judith,  nor  the  second  book  of  Maccabees ;  in  others  they  have  but  one 
book  of  the  Kings,  and  one  of  the  Chronicles ;  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  two, 
and  otherwhiles  five  of  Solomon ;  so  that  no  man  can  tell  what  Gelasius  herein  said, 
if^  said  any  thing  at  all.  But  let  it  be,  that  some  such  catalogue  was  digested  in  his 
time ;  all  that  is  gained  by  it  against  us  is  as  good  as  nothing ;  for  it  is  but  a  cata- 
logue of  ecdeiioitieal  books  mixed  with  the  canonical.  And  me  title  of  it^  bears  no 
more  than  we  usually  give  it  ourselves ;  to  signify,  that  these  were  the  books  which 
were  written  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterwards  received  by  the 
church,  to  be  publicly  read  unto  the  people ;  though,  in  a  strict  and  exact  manner 
of  speaking,  we  intend  not  to  call  tnem  all  alike  canonical,  no  more  [any  more] 
than  Gelasius  and  his  bishops  did.* '  The  testimony,  therefore,  which  Romanists  at- 
tempt  to  draw  firom  this  pretended  Roman  synod,  in  faTour  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  no  efiect  whatever.  Melchior  Canus  has  asserted  that 
the  apocryphal  books  were  delivered  to  the  church,  as  sacred,  by  the  eovneU  ofFlo^ 
remee^  as  well  as  by  those  of  Carthage  and  of  Trent  ^ ;  andl  Carranza,  in  his  sum- 
mary of  councils,  nas  printed  a  decree  purporting  to  be  made  by  the  council  of 

« 

>  Labb^  et  Cossart  ConciL  torn.  Iv.  coL  1260, 1261. 

*  Gratiani  Decretam.    Dist  15.  c  **  Sancta  Romana.** 

*  **  Emendatores  Romani,  in  notis  ad  eundem  canonem,  verb.  Mandamus.  Ac  certe  in 
toto  hoc  capite  tot  modis  discrepant  collectiones  ab  original!,  ut  satis  certo  statui  non  pos- 
sit,  qua  vera  etpwa  tit  Gelcuii  lectio :  nee  magnopere  sit  mirandum,  si  nonnulla  sint  qusB 
difflcultatem  fadnnt  Item,  ad  verb.  Cnterum«  Hinc  usque  ad  finem  **  [nbi  recensentur 
libri  Scriptnns  canonic!  et  ecdcsiastici  iisdem  immixti,]  **neque  in  collectione  Uidori,  ne- 
que  in  nuo  veteri  codice  Gratiani  eomm  qun  collata  sunt,  inveniuntur.'*  Cosin,  Schola^t^ 
Hist  of  Canon,  p.  123.  "o^s  a. 

*  **  Ordo  Ubrolrum  Feteris  Testamentij  quern  sancta  et  catholica  Romana  suscipit  et  vcno* 
ratqr  ecclesia,  digestns  k  beato  Gelasio  papa  L  cum  septnaginta  episcopis.**  Labbo  et 
Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  ir.  coL  1260. 

*  Cosin,  Hist,  of  Canon,  pp.  123, 124 

A  **  Conciliam  Canhaginiense,  Florentmum  et  Tridentinum,  hos  libros  tanquam  sacros 
ecdesise  tradidemnt.'*    Cani  Loci  Communes,  lib.  iL  c.  II.  sect  Ad  tertinm. 
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iloTenoe,  in  which  the  apocrjphal  bo<^  are  recited  as  part  of  ^be  canon  <)f  Scrip* 
tare,  and  as  being  written  by  holy  men  of  God,  as  thej  were  inspired  by  the  HoIt 
Spirit^  No  wch  decree^  however,  i»  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  coueoHons  of  eomeUe 
wnich  liave  hitherto  been  published.*'  **  Most  likely,  Carransa  had' it  from  some  im- 
postor or  otfier,  that  made  this  decree  of  his  own  head,  when  there  was  no  copy  of 
the  oouncil  to  be  found,  that  had  the  like.**  '  MoreoTer,  the  so-called  council  of 
Florence  was  not  an  oecumenical  or  general  council:  at  the  time  it  held  its  delibera- 
tion for  procuring  a  union  with  the  Greek  church,  there  was  a  rival  eouncU  sitting 
at  Basle,  which  deposed  Eugenius  IV.  from  the  Papacy.    The  pretended  decree  of 

the  council  of  Florence  therefore  has  no  valid  existence. 

! 

(2.)  Proofs  from  the  Fathere  of  the  Chrietian  Chmrhk,  or  the  JScdeeiattieai 
Writere  of  the  fbrat  four  Centuries,  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  were  rot  admitted  into 
the  Canon  ofdivineiy  inspired  Scripture. 

In  their  assemblies  for  public  worship  the  first  Christians  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  no  other  books.  Justin  the  martyr  (who  wrote  about  sixty  years 
af>er  the  death  of  St.  John),  describing  their  ordinary  worship  in  Palestine,  says : 
*^  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in  one  place  of  all 
who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  the  time  permits.** '  The  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  here  evidently  mean  the  four  Gospels ;  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
mean  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  other  books  or  writings ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Justin  himself  has  never  cited  the  apocryphal  books,  although  some  of  his 
notions  might  often  be  confirmed  by  quotations  from  them,^  Clement,  bishop  of 
Borne,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Paul  ^Phil.  iv.  3.),  is  equally  silent  concerning 
the  apocrvphal  books.  He  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  ^4ook  into  the  Holt  Scup- 
TUBES,  which  are  the  true  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ye  know**  (he  adds)  that 
**  nothing  unjust  or  counteifeit  is  written  in  them.^ 

The  fathers  of  the  ancient  oriental  churches  were  the  first  who  felt  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  more  accurate  information  concerning  the  Jewish  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  and  several  of  them  have  lefl  on  record  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  or  inspired  bookS|  which  are  of  great  importance  in  proving  that  the 


■  Septimo  decemimns :  XJnun  atqae  eundem  Deum  Yeteris  ac  Not!  Testament!,  hoc 
est,  legis  et  prophetamm  et  evangelii,  profitemur  aathorem.  Quoniam,  eodem  Spiritn 
inspiraate,  utriusque  testament!  sancti  loeuti  sunt:  qoomm  iibros  suscipit  et  veneratur 
ecelesia,  qui  titalis  sequentihns  continentar.  Qainque  Moysi,  id  est,  Oenesi,  Kxodo,  etc, 
the  catalogne  corresponding  with  that  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  alieady  given  in  p.  48S. 
CarranssD  SommaCkmcilionim,  p.  S70.     Paris,  1550,  8va 

'  Bp.  Cositt's  8ch<^ast  Hist  of  Canon,  p.  186.  In  pp.  163-.188.,  he  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  council  of  Florenoe. 

*  ApoL  i.  c.  87. 

*  Zastrau,  Dissertatio  de  Jnstini  Martyris  Stadiis  Biblicis,  p.  S5.    WratislaviA,  1831. 

*  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  §  45.  Some  Romanists  have  asserted  that  Clement  re- 
eegnised  the  canonicity  of  the  apociyphal  foodL  of  Jndith  in  the  leference  whkh  he  makes 
in  §  55.  of  this  epistle  to  her  exposure  of  herself  to  danger  for  the  love  she  bore  to  her 
country  and  to  her  people  who  were  besieged.  Bat  that  passage,  it  has  long  since  been 
remarked,  is  an  inter]x>Iation  of  a  later  and  unskilful  hand,  from  (he  fourth  book  of  the 
fitromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  who  wrote  one  hundred  years  after  Clement,  bidiop 
of  tiie  Church  at  Bome.  "Confer •'(says  Dr.  Bernard)  *'Clementem  Alexandrinum,  p. 521. 
[C.  D.  Colonic,  1688l»  et  constabit  illo  aliqaem  jnniorem  inde  luec  quse  htc  legis  de- 
ibrmasse,  nee  id  qnidem  perite."  (Patres  Apostolici,  ed.  Cotelerii  et  Clerici,  torn,  i 
p.  179.  note  5.)  But,  admitting  that  this  passage  is  genuine  instead  of  being  interpolated, 
the  reference  to  the  history  of  Judith  after  like  examples  of  generous  devotedness  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  exhibited  by  heathens,  no  more  proves  that  to  be  a  canonical 
book  of  Scripture,  than  Bt  Paul's  quotations  fh)m  Aratus  or  Cleanthes  (Acts  xviL  29. >, 
from  Menander,  who  probably  derived  it  from  Euripides  (1  Cor.  xv.  S3.),  or  from  Epi- 
menides  (Tit.  L  12.),  prove  the  writings  of  those  heathen  poets  to  be  canonicaL  The 
quotations  or  allusions  of  private  individuals  are  not  public  regulations,  nor  are  they  the 
opinion  of  the  univenal  GhnrdL  A  book  may  be  cited  without  its  becoming  canonical 
on  that  account. 
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cryphal  books  formed  no  part  whatever  of  that  canon.  In  thus  exhibiting  the 
judgment  of  the  primitiTe  churches,  we  might  now  first  "  produce  the  canons  of  the 
apostles,  so  called;  which,  though  it  be  no  couTincing  argument  of  itself,**  (since 
those  canons  were- never  written  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  unknown  compiler  of  the  third  [or  perhaps  even  of  the  fourth]  ^ 
century,  who  falselj  ascribed  them  to  the  apostles,)  "yet  it  is*'  [a  convincing  argu- 
ment] "  to  the  adversaries  unto  this  truth,  who  do  so  confidently  affirm  the  apostles 
themselves  to  be  the  authors  of  them.  For  these  very  canons  do  number  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner  that  we  do,  differing  in  nothing  but 
the  three  books  of  Maccabees,  and  leaving  out  Ezra,  fiut  all  the  other  books, 
which  some  would  now  bring  in  as  canonical,  they  left  out  as  apocryphal.**^  Throw- 
ing the  catalogue  of  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons,  therefore,  into  a  note',  let  us  now 
examine  the  (»talogues  of  the  sacred  bodes,  which  have  been  framed  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

(1.)  After  the  apostles,  Mslito  was  one  of  the  earliest  Bishops  of  (he  church  in 
SarcUs  (Rev.  iiL  1.)  in  Lydia,  a  dbtinguished  writer,  and  of  great  influence  among 
the  Christians.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Palestine,  for  the  exmress  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  concerning 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  he  made  a  catalogue  and  selections  for 
the  infivmation  of  his  friend  Onesimus ;  who  had  requested  a  selection  to  be  made 
for  him  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concemin|^  our  Saviour  and  the  whole  ol 
our  faith.  Melito  communicated  the  result  of  hjs  inquiries  to  Onesimus,  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  in  which  we  have  the 
following  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testamenti  received  by  the  conmion 
consent  of  alL 

**  Departing  therefore  into  the  East,  and  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  these 


*  See  p.  71.  note  1.  tiqtrd,  for  a  notioe  of  the  pseado-apostolic  canons. 

*  Bishop  Bereridge's  Woi^  vdL  ix.  pp.  821,  828.  (LondUn,  1824.)  On  the  sixth 
article. 

"  Apost.  Can.  85.  "  Let  everyone,  both  dergymen  and  lavmen,  have  by  him  the  vener^ 
able  and  Holv  BiUe,  via.  The  Old  Testament,  containing  the  Sive  Books  of  Moses  $  one 
of  Jesus  [Joshua]  the  son  of  Nave  [Non];  one  of  the  Judges;  one  of  Rath ;  four  of  the 
Kingdoms;  two  of  the  Paralipomena  [Chronicles] ;  two  of  Esdras;  one  of  Esther;  [three 
of  Maccabees];  one  of  Job;  one  hundred  and  nfty  Psalms;  three  of  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecdesiastes,  Song  Of  Songs;  twelve  of  the  [lesser]  Prophets;  one  of  Isaiah;  one  of 
Jeremiah;  one  of  Daniel;  one  of  EzekieL  But  out  of  [the  Bible  —  ^{e»6cy,  that  is  not  be- 
longing to  it],  let  it  be  remembered  that  novices  be  taught  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach." 
(Beveregii  Pandects  Canonum,  torn.  L  p.  56.) 

On  this  pseudo-apostolical  canon  it  has  been  obserred  that,  as  the  church  of  Rome  in 
ancient  times  did  not  receive  the  thirty-five  last  canons,  so  the  modem  church  of  Rome  has 
greater  reason  still  to  reject  and  oppose  them,  espedidly  for  the  sake  of  this  canon,  which 
not  only  permiu  but  eigoins  the  uity  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  further,  because 
the  bocAs  of  the  Old  Testament  here  refaeaised  are  those  only  which  are  received  as  cano- 
nical by  ns  whom  she  calls  heraties:  Ibr  all  the  apocsyphal  hooks  are  omitted;  Ecclesiasticas 
being  especially  noticed  as  without,  or  forming  no  part  of  the  canonical  books.  *«  It  is  true 
[that]  the  book  of  Judith  is  mentioned  in  Cotelerins*8  edition,  and  three  booke  of  Macea- 
teee  **  [are  mentioned]  **  both  in  his  copy  and  that  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  But  Cotclerins, 
though  a  papist,  fhmUy  avows  that  Judith  is  mentioned  onlv  in  one  old  manuscript,  and 
omitted  in  all  the  rest :  and  he  obsenres  diat  Zooaras  (an  oriratal  canonist  of  the  twelfUi 
centoiy)  expressly  bears  witness  that  the  book  of  Judith  is  not  contained  in  the  apostolic 
catalogue.  (Fatres  Apostolici,  tom.  L  p.  462.)"  With  regard  to  the  **  three  books  of 
Maccabeet,^  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  these  WOTds  are  an  interpolation ;  as 
"they  are  omitted  in  the  most  andent  transcript  that  is  anvwhere  extant, — that  of 
Joannes  Antlodienns:  and  it  is  owned  that,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  fthc  seventh 
century),  the  Greek  church  had  not  recdved  the  Maccabees  into  didr  canon  or  Scripture; 
which  &ey  certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  mentioned  in  this  canon ;  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  fVamed  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Dnpin  ingeniously  owns, 
that  the  canon  hers  mentioned  is  agreeable  to  that  of  Melito"  (No.  (1.)  given  above), 
**  and  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  consequently  to  ours.**  (Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade 
Mecum:  containing  the  canonical  codes  of  the  primitive  and  universal  church,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  38, 39.  Gibbins's  Ronoan  Foigeries  and  Falsifications,  Part  L  p.  113.  Ihiblin,  1844. 
8va) 
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thinprs^*  [the  transactions  recorded  in  Scripture]  **  were  procliumed  and  done,  I  ac- 
curately learned  the  books  of  the  Old  Testamenti  which  1  have  arranged  and  sent 
unto  thee.  The  names  are  as  follows  :  Of  Moses  fiye"  [books],  ^  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Jesus  Nave**  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  ^'  Judges, 
Ruth,  four**  [books]  "  of  Kin^,  twoof  Paralipomena**  [or  Chronicles].  ^  The  Psalms 
of  David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Job.  Of  the  Prophets :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  twelve  in  one  book,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Esdras.  From  these  I  have  made  selections,  dividing  them  into  twelve 
books.*** 

This  testimony  of  Melito  is  very  valuable,  from  the  care  and  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed in  order  to  procure  accurate  information.  Although  the  number  of  books  is 
the  same,  yet  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  them  varied.  Melito  I4)pear8  to  have 
considered  the  three  books  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  as  fomung  only  one, 
from  their  intunate  connection,  and  from  their  immediately  following  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Jews.'  The  objection  of  Romanists, 
that  by  **  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),**  SaXoftwvoc  Ilapoi^iai  9  <ta< 
^ittia^  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  is  intended  by  Melito,  is  utterly  groundless. 
Rufinus,  translating  these  words  of  Melito  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  renders  them 
Salomonis  Proverbia^  qua  et  SapieiUia ;  thus  making  Wisdom  to  be  synonymous  with 
Proverbs,  two  names  of  the  same  book ;  and  Eusebius  himself  has  elsewhere  said 
that  not  only  Hegesippus,  but  also  *'  Irenseus  and  the  whole  company  of  the  ancients, 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  fravapkrov  tro^iav^  wisdom  comprehending  every 
virtue."  '  **  Melito  means,  then,  merely  to  say,  that  the  work  of  Solomon,  called 
irapoifiiai,  had  also  the  name  of  co<tiia.  The  pronoun  ^  also  imports  this.  We  can- 
not alter  the  accentuation  and  make  it  an  article ;  for  to  a  title  of  a  book  the  article 
does  not  in  such  a  case  belong.'*  * 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  of  the  Oriental  Church  is  that  of  Origbn  (a.  d.  230), 
who  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  catechist  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  m 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Ciesarea,  and  who  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  leaminff  and  piety.  Eusebius^  informs  us  that  Origen,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  first  psalm,  nas  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  them  in  the  following  manner. 

**  We  must  not  be  ignorant  that  there  are  twenty-two  books  in  the  covenant^  as 
the  Hebrews  have  handed  them  down ;  which  is  the  number  of  letters  in  their 
alphabet.**  Then,  after  some  remarks,  he  adds:  —  "Moreover  the  twenty-two 
books  according  to  the  Hebrews  are  these :  —  That  intituled  Grenesis  by  us,  but  by 
the  Hebrews  Bresith,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  means,  in  the  beginning. 
Exodus,  Oualesmoth,  which  means  thette  are  the  names.  Leviticus,  Ouikra,  and  he 
called.  Numbers,  Ammesphekodim,  Deuteronomy,  EUe  haddebarim  these  [«re]  the 
words,  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  Josue  ben  Noun  [or  Nun].  Judges  [an<f]  Ruth, 
with  them  in  one  [book],  Sophetim.  Of  Kings,  the  first  [and]  second,  with  them 
one  [book],  Samuel,  the  called  of  Grod.  The  third  [and]  fourUi  of  Kings,  in  one 
[book],  Ouammelech  David,  which  means  the  reign  of  David.  The  first  [and] 
second  [book]  of  Paralipomena,  in  one,  Dibre  Acamin,  which  means  the  words  of 
davs  [or  records  of  the  times].  Ezra  first  and  second,  in  one;  Ezra,  which  means 
helper.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher  Thillim.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Mislotfa. 
Ecclesiastes,  Koheleth.  The  Song  of  Songs,  Sir  Hassirim.  Isaiah,  Jesaia.  Jere- 
miah with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle  in  one,  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  Daniel.  Ezekie), 

'  *AycA(^r  o^  tls  t^f  iivaroK^v,  koI  tots  rod  rorw  ywSfiefos  tp0a  iKtip^xOv  kcA  htp&xdn* 
ffcd  kKpifi&s  na$«y  T&  rris  iraXaias  iia64iKiiis  fiifiXia^  ^crrd^as  hr«fv\id  <r<M'  &u  itrri  rd 
ZpSfJtara*  MMi><r^»f  itivri'  TkvtffiS,  "EloSos,  AcwtTticky,  'Api^juol,  Atvr^popd^ 
fitov  *l7i<rov9  Vavri,  Kpiral, 'Po6^,  Bao'tActwy  r^crerapa,  napaAcuro/Jicvor  96or 
YaX/ta»r  Aai328,  "ZoKonSyos  Hapoifiiat  %  xal  :So^^*EKfr\i7<riao'T^s,^A^0'fia  dtrfkdrmtf, 
*l4$,  Tlpo^fiTwy,  'Haatov,  'Icpc/i(ov,  rtSy  5i65cica  iy  fioro$i$\^,  AaviiiX,  'Ic^c- 
tti^K  '£<r8pas'  H  &¥  Koi  rhs  ix^oyiis  hrovtivi^iiv,  tls  l(  fiifixia  9i§\^y,  Eusebius,  HUt. 
EccL  1.  iv.  c.  26. 

'  Talmud.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14.  coL  2.  Hievemick,  Melanges  de  Tbeologie  R6form^ 
p.  233. 

'  Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  I  iv.  c  22.  fine. 

*  Stuart's  Hist  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  259. 

*  Ecc.  Hist  1.  vL  c  25. 
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lezekiel.  Job,  Job.  Esther,  Esther.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Maccabers 
which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth,  Sarbane  £1"  [that  is,  probably,  the  History  of  the 
Princes  of  the  sons  of  Grod].* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  list,  although  Origen  states  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  are  twenty-two  in  number,  yet  he  gives  the  names  of  only  twenty- 
one  books,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (in  one  book,  as  always  in  ancient  times) 
being  omitted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error  either  of  Eusebius 
himself,  or  more  probably  of  some  of  his  transcribers ;  since  Rufinus's  translation 
of  Origen  gives  tne  missing  book  and  restores  the  Minor  Prophets  to  their  proper 
place.  It  has  been  supposed  that  "•  the  epistle,**  which  Origen  mentions  in  con- 
junction with  "Jeremiah  with  Lamentations,**  means  the  apocryphal  epistle  of 
Baruch :  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  "  Whoever  reads  Jer.  xxxvi.  xlv.  will  be  satis- 
fied, especially  if  he  reflects  on  the  disjointed  condition  in  which  the  writings  of  this 
prophet  formerly  were,  that  the  portion  of  Jeremiah*s  words,  which  were  written 
down  by  Baruch,  and  on  a  separate  roll,  might  occasion  the  mistake  here  supposed 
to  be  made  in  the  enumeration.*"  "The  Maccabees**  are  the  only  apocryphal 
books  mentioned  by  Origen :  and  these  he  expressly  excludes  from  the  canonical 
books,  saying  that  they  are  without  ^f  ^m)  or  besides  them.** 

(3.)  Athanasius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  (who  flou- 
rished A.  B.  326),  borrowing  the  language- of  St.  Luke  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Gospel,  prefaces  his  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  following  terms, 

"  Forasmudi  as  there  are  some  who  have  undertaken  to  compose  for  themselves 
books  called  apocrtphal,  and  to  mingle  these  with  the  inspired  Scripture,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  been  fuU^  persuaded,  as  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
from  the  beginning  have  delivered  to  the  fathers,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  bein^ 
exhorted  thereto  by  mv  genuine  brethren,  and  having  made  mvself  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  to  set  forth  ft-om  the  beginning  and  in  due  order  the  cahonical  books 
which  have  been  delivered  to  us,  ana  believed  to  be  divine ;  so  that  every  one,  if  he 
is  led  awa^  by  deceit,  may  learn  well  to  know  those  who  have  seduced  him,  while  he 
who  remains  pure  may  rejoice  in  having  this  admonition  again  repeated. 

**  All  liie  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  are  twbmtt-two  ;  as  many,  accord- 
ing to  report,  as  the  alphabetical  letters  of  the  Hebrews.  In  order  and  name  they 
are  thus :  First  the  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  next  Leviticus,  afler  this  Numbers^  and 
finally  Deuteronomy.  In  the  sequel  of  these  are  Joshua  of  Nun,  and  Judges,  and 
afler  this  Ruth ;  and  then  follow  the  four  books  of  Kings,  and  of  these  the  nrst  and 
second  are  numbered  as  one,  and  the  third  and  fourth  likewise  as  one.  After  these 
is  the  book  of  Psalms,  then  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs ;  then  comes  Job, 
and  finally  the  Prophets.  Twelve  of  these  are  reckoned  as  one  book  ;  then  comes 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Baruch  and  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle,  afler  these  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel.    Thus  far  are  set  forth  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament**  * 


'  **ObK  ityroiir4op  ^  tJvai  rhf  i¥9^a$^^lcous  0lfi\ov$,  its  *Zfipa7ot  rapaSi- 
96a<rty,  i6o  leal  ffico<ri*  Scos  6  itpiB/ihs  rmP  ireip'  oinoit  ffToix^ivp  iarlf"  E7ra  utrd  timi 
iirup4p€i  Kiymr'  **  tXaX  tk  td  tUmn  96o  filfiXai  icaff  'Efipaiovs  cSHt*  ii  itap*  i^uv  Tdywiris  hrey^" 
ypafAfUpii,  mp*  'Efipedois  U  iarh  rris  hpx!^t  r^t  /S^/BAov,  BfnprlB,  5irfp  ivrhff  kw  ifxS'  *^toSoSf 
OiMXHTfiiO,  tnp  ^\,  rovra  t^  Wfiara*  AcviriK^ir,  OlUxpit,  irol  liccUco'cjr*  'Api^fiol,  'A/i- 
fuv^icwSflfi,  Atvrtpopdfuop,  'EXtoHtfiap^lfi^  oSroi  ol  KS/yoc  *Ii|(roGs  vlhs  Nav^/IcMrov* 
0hf  povp.  Kpiralf  *Vob0,  wap*  ahrots  ip  M,  %a/p«vr9tiA.  Ba(ri\9i&p  "Pp^^t  Zwvrdpti,  wop* 
abrois  hr,  2a/Aov^A,  6  $«6k\iitos,  Bain\ti&p  rplrri,  rrrdpni,  ip  Irl,  ObafAn^K^x  ^<^'y  ^<p 
irrl  fioffOnia  AafiiZ,  napa\tirroii4pwp,  wp^irri,  9tvT4oa,  ip  ipi,  Aifipii  iiapufAt  ^*p  iorX 
Klfyoi  iifMpww'  'EaSpas,  wp&rot^  Zt6r§po  t,  4p  ip\,  *E{pa,  S  /errc  fiorfiSs.  fi'ifiKos  YaA- 
H&p,  X^apBtXXMlti,  "XoXofiApros  itapoifAtat,  McXd$9.  *Eicie\riffiaariif,  Km\4$.  ''Afffia 
Afffidrtip,  ob  yhp,  its  iwoKctftfidMouffi  ruf^s,  "Avfunu  *Affi»dr»p,  Sip  'Affffipipu  'H<ratar, 
*lwtnd,  'If  p  9  fit  as  &bp  Bp^po  is  xai.  rg  iwtorakf,  ip  M,  'UptfAla,  AaviJ^A,  Aofi^A.  'If(<. 
KtiyA,  *1c(c«c4x.  *lii$,*l^,  *Effeiip,  'Etre^ip,  'i^tg  9k  robrm^  iirr\  r it  Ma unafiaUk,  9w$p 
imefiypaxrai  2apfiif$  %apfiw9  lA.**    Ensebius,  £cc.  Hist.  L  vL  c  25. 

*  Smart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  264. 

'  'Erffi8^#pririf  iwtx^^pV^^^  &rar<i^a<r9ai  iavreis  rk  \ty6fi€Pa  itwixpv^a, 
Kal  ht^iilai  raSra  rfi  Bwwptbtrr^  ypa4jl,  w § p\  fs  iwXii^opiiBiifitp,  KaSits  vapiZovap 
Toif  *arpd.(riP  ol  &ir'  &px^'  abr6irrai  KaX  bwripirai  ytpSfitpoi  rov  Kiyov  l^«r 
leiLfu^  9parpaT4pTt  rapA  yp^trimp  ibUX^&p,  teal  fuMrrit  tafm$9P  i^rjs  ixBicOai  r&  icayori- 
(6fi9Pa  Kal  wapaZoS4pra  irnrrMv04pra  re  tfcia  wlpat  fiifixta'  Jpa  Ijcvurrot  cl  /th^ 
4fmii9ii,  Horetyp^  r&p  wXaaniiriinmr  6  M  Kofiaphs  dtafulpos  x^PP  vdXtw  6mfUfttn^K6fUPos»  ffri 
ro(tnfPT^SfAkpwaXatas9ta9^Kiis$ifiKlar^itpt9pi^rk  wdpra  nUotr iHo*  roffourayiipt 
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In  tlie  preceding  litt»  it  will  be  obienred  that  the  book  of  Esther  is  omitted,  for 
what  reason  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain ;  and  that  Buth  is  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tinct book. 

^  This  remarkable  passage,**  Prof.  Stuart  justlj  states,  '^  places  the  books  which 
we  name  ^foayphoLt  m  their  position  as  esUmatea  by  the  fathers  in  general.  Tbejr 
might  be  read  m  order  to  enlsi^  our  Christian  knowledge  of  religious  things ;  but 
thej  were  merely  subordinate  and  secondary*  The  canowiftrf  books  were  separated 
from  them  bj  a  wide  distinction.**^ 

The  catalogue  of  sacred  books  contained  in  the  *' Synopsis  of  Scripture**  usually 
but  erroneoudy  ascribed  to  Athanaaius,  is  throughout  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the 
preoedioff  list  extracted  from  his  festal  epistle,  so  that  it  will  suffice  to  aiid  a  short 
passage  from  it.  The  anonymous  author  commences  his  synofisb  by  saying,  ^  All 
the  &riptureof  us  Christians  is  diTindy  inspired :  and  it  contains  not  an  indefinite 
but  rather  a  determined  number  of  canonical  books.  And  [those]  of  the  Old  Te»> 
tament  are  these.**  Haying  mentioned  their  names,  and  jp;iyen  the  first  sentence  in 
each  book,  the  author  adds: — **The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters :  but  besides  these  there 
are  otner  books  of  the  same  Old  Testament,  hot  camokical,  amd  thme  are  read 
oafy  hjf  cateckameuiy  viz.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
EsUier,  Jaditfa,  Tobit.  So  many  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  J^which  are] 
HOT  cANoincAiH  Somc  of  the  antients  haye  affirmed  that  Esther  is  eanoniw 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  also  that  Ruth  is  joined  with  Judges,  and  reckoned  as  one 
book.  In  this  way  they  compute  the  full  number  of  bocks. to  be  twenty-two.  These 
then  are  the  canonical  and  uncanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.** ' 

So  weiffhty  is  this  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Synopsis,  that  Canus  (one  of 
the  most  Teamed  advocates  of  Uie  modem  church  of  Borne,)  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  was  not  only  of  our  opinion,  but  (Uso  drew  many  theologians  afler  him  to 
this  opinion.' 

^  (4.)  CrsiL,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.  b.  345  or  350,)  in  his  fourth  catechetical 
discourse,  thus  instmcts  the  catechumens : — *^  Bead  the  divine  Scripture,  the  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  translated  by  the  seventy-two  inter- 
preters  The  first  five  books  are  of  Moses,  which  is  the  tdno  —  Genesis,  Exodus, 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy ;  then  comes  Joshua  of  Nave ;  Judges  with  Buth« 
numbered  the  seventh  book ;  of  the  remiuning  historical  books,  first  and  second  of 
the  Kingdoms;  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  One  also  is  llie  third  and  fourth  of 
the  Kinffdoms ;  with  them  also  the  Chronicles,  first  and  second,  are  one  book ;  the 
first  and  second  of  Ezra  [Ezra  and  Nehemiidi]  are  reckoned  as  one;  the  twelfth 
book  is  Esther ;  and  these  are  the  Historical  ones.    The  Poetical  books  are  five ; 

cis  ^ovaa,  Koi  rh  9tocx<«i  rh  wof/  'E0paiois  thm  wapaUSorau  rp  M  rd(«i  jcal  t^  Ai'^mr-I 
iaruf  hutrrop,  oUrws '  wp6ro¥  Tcrcirir,  tlra'^oios,  rfro  Acvir ikov,  ircd  fWT&rovro  *Api0. 
uol,  JKol  Aotir^r  t^  A9VT€pof6fiiop,  i^rjs  9k  robots  iirrW  *Ii} (rovf  6  rov  Navj^,  fful  KpiraL 
Koi  fitrh  TovTO  ii  'Po v(?.  Ktd  wdXiM  i^iis  Ba(ri Aci wr  riecopa  MA/c^*  ica2  ro^rmp rh  /thr  irp&rop 
irai  Mrwpop  ctr  tv  fii$\lop  iipi$fi€trai  *  t^  9k  rpitop  acol  r^rapror  6fMl»s  th  Mp"  furii  9k  rwra 
napa\€iw6fA9Pa  a'  K€d  fi^,  tis  4p  $tfikloP  iipt$fAoifitpa,  «7ra  lS<r9pac  a'  ml  /S*,  SftOitts  rif  tt^, 
firrii  Bk  ravra  fiiB^os  "VaXfi&p,  leat  i^fjs  napoiniat.  c7ra  'EjexXiio'iao'rJ^f,  iral 'Atirjua 

t^lidrmp,  itphsroinois  tori  «ra2  *I<bi9,  ira2  Xoarhp  vpo^^rai*  ol /iir  MSciea  elf  Ir  3(i9A/Mr 
9t»fia6fupou   c7ra*H<rafas,  'l§p9fiias,  Kctt  irbp  abt^  Bapo^x,  Bp^poi  laJt  *EwttrT0kih  ! 

ical  ften'  a^^y*E^«KiJ^A#ral  Aayii^X.   Ikxpt  rolrmp  T&ri|s  xaKaias  9ia$ittiftfffraTau  j 

Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  961.    Ed.  Benedict  Parisiis  1698.  I 

'  Stoart's  Hist  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  pp.  442,  443. 
*  ntura  ypa^  4ifi£p  Xpurruuwp  Mi$rptwrr6t  itrrip,  obx  kSpurra  9k  AXX&  fiaXXap  ifpuriUpa 

teak  Kwwpopurikipa  fxci  r&  ^ifiKla  kcX  iori  r^t  iikpira\9Lias  9ia04«irf  Tovro. V)/m» 

tA  Kwopt(6iJLxvn  rj|r  iraXatar  8ta9^inf f  fiifiXla  cf ic  o  cr  t  8  ^  o,  Urdpt0fAa  roh  trrtux^iois  r&p  *Efipaimp, 
"Eicr^t  9k  ro^rmf  clo-l  vdUiy  trtpa  fii0\lar^s  aftr^s  waXaw  Bu^ipcfii,  oh  KavopiC^fitPa 


'a\aias  9ta$fiKris  0i0\ia  rd  rh  KapoptCo/upu  Ktd  rk  fi^i  Ktmoptfjifiwa  rowura  »f«l  Twratrro. 
Synopsis  sacm  ScriptunB,  in  Athanasii  Opera,  torn,  ii  p.  126. 

'  **Non  ab  hac  sententia  fiiit  alienns  Damascenus  et  Athanasins,  qnos  theologi  multi 
secnti  sunt**    Cam  Loci  Theologici,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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TU.  Job,  the  book  of  P«alma,  Prorerbo,  Eodesiastes,  uid  the  Song  of  Songs,  die 
Beventeenth  book.  To  these  must  be  added  five  Prophetic  ones ;  the  twelve  pro- 
phets, one  book ;  one  also  of  Isaiah;  of  Jeremiah  with  Barudi,  Lamentations,  and 
the  epistle;  then  Ezekiel;  and  Daniel,  the  twentj-seeond  book  of  the  Old 
Testament."  ^ 

Aithough  the  books  are  somewhat  difierentl j  arranged  frcMn  the  order  which  ap- 
pears in  our  Enj^Ush  Bibles,  jet  the  books  are  the  same ;  excepting  that  Baruch  is 
added  to  Jeremiah.  But  this  may  be  aocounted  for,  by  understanding  those  parts 
of  Jer«Dniah*s  predictions  in  the  writing  of  which  Bantch  was  concerned :  for  if  we 
understand  Cyril  as  referring  to  the  separate  apocryphal  book,  now  called  Baruch, 
the  number  of  twenty -two  canonical  hooks*  will  be  exceeded.  '*  Kow,  if  any  shall 
affirm  that  nevertheless  there  are  other  canonical  books  besides  these,  Cyril  will 
fefute  him  with  this  splendid  obi  nrgation' : . . .  *  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest 
make  these  books  canonical  P  The  apostles,  the  ancient  bishops,  the  governors  of 
the  church  were  much  wiser  than  thou  art,  who  have  commanded  those  books  alone 
to  us  as  canonical,  and  no  others.*  ** 

(5,)  HiiiABT,  Bishop  of  Poictiers  (▲.  i>.  350),  exhibits  the  consent  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church  with  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Churches  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  his  prologue  or  preface  to  the  Psalms,  he  says  that  "  the  reason  why  the  Law  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  divided  into  twenty-books,  is,  that  they  may  agree  with  the 
number  of  letteis.  Which  [books],  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  are 
thus  reckoned.  Of  Moses  there  are  five  books;  Jesus  Nave  [is]  the  sixth; 
Judges  and  Ruth,  the  seventh ;  the  first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  [1  and 
2  Sunuel],  the  eighth ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms  £1  and  2  Kings],  the 
ninth ;  the  two  broks  of  PanUipomeoa  [Chronicles],  the  tenth ;  Ezra,  the  eleventh ; 
Psalms,  the  twelfth ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecdesiastes,  [and]  Song  of  Sonffs, 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth;  the  Twelve  Prophets,  the  sixteenUi; 
then  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle,  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Job,  and  Esther,  make  up  the  number  of  twenty-two  books.  To  some,  however,  it 
seems  good  to  add  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  thus  reckon  twenty-four  books,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Greek  Letters."  * 

This  catalogue  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Origen ;  and  though  iome  persons 
thought  proper  to  add  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  generally  in  the  time  of 
Hilary,  nor  does  he  express  any  approbation  of  such  addition.  Uis  testimony  is  so 
dear  concerning  the  books  wnich  were  then  deemed  canonical  or  ins|Nred,  that 
Cardinal  Bellanaine  could  not  except  against  it,  and  therefore  he  classes  Hilary 

among  those  ancients  who  followed  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  ^  to 

\  — - — —————— — - — — . — - 

*  *Kmr\fhm9itM  rh$  9%ku  ypupiiSt  rhi  ^o<ri  8^>  0i$Xovs  rqs  wakeuat  ZtaB^mis,  rairmf  riu 
^h  r«r  409oti'liKorra  96o  ipfaii^mettvaa'  •  .  .  Tov  NS/aov  ftip  yiip  •lirhf  al  VLmvims  9pArat 
w4wT9  fiifiXoi,  r4w9ffis,  *E^o9os,  AtvIriKhw,  'Api$/Aol,  A9VT9pop6fHfip'  i^iis  U 
'Ii}(r« vf  v^s  N«v^,  col  rh  rmf  Koirmw  firrh  r^t  *Pot)^,  MxUuf  l/98d/ior  i^/io6fUww,  Twv 
Sk  Konrmy  laropucwtf  fit0\Unf  ^  wpArii  kuI  if  Stvripa  rw  Bao'iAfivr,  fda  wop* 'lEfipaUus 
Arrl /3(/3Aof , /iC«  8^ iral  ^  rplrii  «a2  T9Tdpr^,^fwUtsdiw9p*a^ottK«iivmynapa\9iTOfi4ytg0 
^  irpi^m  jcol  ii  9«vr4pa  i/Ua  tvtx^"  M^*t  <ral  rov  '^dpa  ^  itpAni  tttX  ii  i9vr4pa  ftia  XcA^ 
yurrm*  9ml6§Kdni  $i$\os  ii*EaB^p.  Koirh  iilpltrropuAravra'  riitk  tmxiipiirvyx^^  Wkiv, 
*litfit  jral  B(/3Aos  YaA./A«v,ira2  Ilapotfilai,  K€i*EKicXri9taffrii$,iuCr  AiVfia ^<r/idTt»p, 
4mauuB4ttaroy M\ioy.  ivl ro^oii  8i  wpofrrruA  w4rr9*  rtiw  ZAZ^ma  wpopnTtfp pda  fiifi\os, 
Kol  'Hff-atov /lio,  Ktu  'l9p9fAtov  fda,  ftrrh  Bapo^Xa  *^  Bpifyty  iral  'EviaroXi^t,  cTra 
*l  c  C<  K  i  ^  A,  ical  4  rov  A  a  V I  ^  A,  ^Koat8€vr4pa  fiiexas  rift  voAowf  9mB4iKfis.  Cyril,  Catech.  iv. 
c.  33.  p.  67.  ParisUs. 

*  Whitaker's  Disputation  on  Scripture,  translated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  58. 

*  £t  ea  caossa  est,  vt  in  riginti  daos  libros  lex  Testament!  Veteris  depntetnr,  nt  com 
literamm  numero  convenirent.  Qai  ita  secundum  traditiones  vetemm  depntantnr,  at 
liosis  sint  Ubri  quinque  ;  Jesu  Naue  sextos ;  ludicam  et  Ruth  Septimus ;  primus  et  secun- 
dns  Begnonim  in  octanom,  tcrtiiis  et  qnartns  in  nonikm,  Paralipomenon  duo  in  decimnm 
sint,  sermones  diemm  ;  Eedrse  in  vndecimnm  ;  liber  Psalmomm  in  daodecimom  ;  Salo- 
monis  Proverbia,  Eodesiastes,  Canticnm  Cantieonim  in  tertinm  decimnm,  et  qnartum 
decimum,  et  quintnm  decimum;  Duodecim  autem  Propheta  in  sextnm  decimnm  ;  Esaias 
deinde  et  leremias  cum  lamentatione  et  Epistola ;  Sed  et  Daniel,  et  Rscchiel,  et  lob,  et 
Hester,  viginti  et  damn  librorum  namerum  consommcnt  Quibusdam  antem  visum  est, 
additis  Tobia  et  Indith  viginti  qnatoor  libros  secundum  numerum  grascamm  literamm 
connumerare.**    Hilarii  Opera,  p.  9.    Parisiis,  1693,  fol. 

«  M  jn^f^  vetenuut  nt  Melius  Spiphanius,  Hilaiins,  ftc  in  canond  VeCeris  Testament! 
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which  (as  he  himielf  admits)  they  acknowledged  that  none  of  the  controverted 
books  belong.' 

(6.)  EriFHAifics,  a  natire  of  Palestine,  who  was  chosen  bidiop  of  Constantia  in 
the  ttland  of  Cjpros  (a.d.  968),  has  spoken  of  the  Books  ci  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  different  parts  of  his  writmgs ;  one  of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  neither  adds  one  more  to  the  sacred  canon,  nor 
subtracts  from  it  one  more  than  we  do :  —  **  Now  the  Jews  had  these  prophets  and 
books  of  prophets  until  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  c^ytiritj.  1.  Genesis* 
2.  Exodus.  3.  Leriticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deuteronomy.  6.  The  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Nave.  7.  The  book  of  Judges.  8.  Ruth.  9.  Job.  10.  The  Psaher. 
II.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  12.  iSclesiastes.  13.  The  Sooff  of  Songs.  14. 
The  first  [book]  of  the  Kmgdoms.  15.  The  second  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms. 
16.  The  third  fboc^]  of  the  Kingdoms.  17.  The  fourth  [book]  of  the  Sangdoms. 
18.  The  first  [book]  of  Paralipomena  [Chronicles].  19.  Hie  second  [book]  <^ 
Faralipomena.    20.  The  book  oi  the  Twelve  Propliets.    21.  The  Fhiphet  Isaiah. 

22.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentadons  and  his  Epistles  and  Bamch. 

23.  The  Pra^  ExdiieL  24.  The  Prophet  DanieL  25.  The  first  [book]  of  Es- 
dras.  26.  llie  second  book.  27.  The  book  of  Esther.  And  these  are  the  twentr- 
seven  books,  which  were  given  by  God  to  the  Jews ;  thonch  they  are  reckoned  only 
twenty-two  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  ten  ci  the  boou 

which  are  double  beingrednced  to  five. There  are  also  two  other  books, 

which  are  doubtful,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  of  Solomon,  beades  certain  other 
books  which  are  apocryphal."' 

(7.)  Gbbgobt,  Bisliop  of  Nazianzum  (l.  d.  370),  in  his  thirty-third  poem  thus 
enumerates  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  —  **  All  the  historical  books 
are  twdve,  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  wisdom.  First  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  then  Numbra^  then  Deutenmomv*  Then  Joshua,  and  Judges ;  Ruth  is 
the  eighth ;  the  ninth  and  tentii  booki  are  the  acts  of  Kings ;  thm  Chronicles ;  the 
last  is  Exra.  Tliere  are  B^ve  hooks  in  metre ;  the  first  of  whidi  is  Job,  then  David 
[Psalms],  three  belong  to  Solomon,  viz.  Eoclesisstes,  Canticles,  Proverbs.  In  like 
manner  there  are  five  of  the  prophetic  Spirit;  twelve  of  these  are  comprised  in 
one,  -vis.  Hoses,  Amos,  Mican,  then  Joel,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Hanai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi;  these  make  one.  The  second 
is  Isaiah,  then  Jeremiah  who  was  odled  fitNn  the  womb,  Ezekiel,  and  the  grace 
of  DanieL  I  have  exhibited  twentj-two  books,  oorrespondmg  with  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Hebrews.** '     AAer  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

exponendo,  secnti  sunt  Hebraos,  non  Giaecos.  BeQsrmiiL  de  Verbo  Dei,  L  i  c.  2a  coL 
67.  A  • 

*  IMd.  1.  i.  c  10.  coL  31.  B.  *'Hi  libri  simiil  omnes  (To1ua»  Judith,  Sapicntue,  Eocle- 
siastici,  et  Ifaocabnomm)  rejicinntor  sb  Hebneis.'' 

'  *tjrxmf  %k  iXrot,  ol  *Iav8aZiM  &xP*  i^t  ^^  BafivXmros  oIx^mAmv^  faai>6>Wf  fiifikoyf  re  «a2 
vpo^^rai  To^rovy,  in!  wpo^/rrrmw  0ifiKav%  ro^ros.  UpAniw  fiJh  Tiw^viw,  twt4pu9  tk  'E^cSor, 
▼iP^Tfr  AcvTriic^r,  rrrdpripf  *Api9fiohs,r4tamp^  A€VT€pow6/Ai9w,  lam|r/i(/9A«r  "I^o-ov 
rov  Vap^i,  ifiSSfop^nh  Kpcrwr,  iy9^riis*Poh9,  hnrdernw  rov  1^/9,  tcminFT^  T«Xt^ 
ptow,  4p9€icJen^  Uapoi/itas  HaKofittrros,  SvoScjcaiScantnir  *EKK\^<rtao"HiP,  TjpunroiSc 
xdnfitrh^Atir/iarSp  ^a/iiri§WfT9<raapt4neati€KdniPwp^Ti^y  Bao'iXtimp  ygmwitB«nfnfr 
Ztvripaw  Baa t\9 imp  JmutBac^tniw  rplrfiv  BatriXciwr  IvramuSaeinir  rcrdtprifr  Bav-*. 
A«i»r,  6termicaii€ttintw  wpArriv  napak^trofidprnr,  ipptoKeuZtKAniP  Zt¥r4pap  nupaktt- 
vofi4pa»p,  clnHrrV  ^p^rrip  *H<ratap  rhp  npo^^rifr,  c2ko9tV  Scvr^fMir  r^  npofkrnp  *Icpf^ 
fiiaw,  fttrk  rmp  ^p^pwp  ica2  'Eirio-roXwy  abrov  re  ami  rw  Bapahx,  mkootV  ^I*^*'  *Ic^«. 
ffi^A  rhp  Tipo^ifniP,  dWocrrV  r^ripfnpf  Aapi^X  r^  Xlpo^iffnfP,  tucomifp v4ftMn/p  rh  vp&rop 
M\iaP  ro»  'Ea-Bpit,  9htoar^  fmir  rh  ScurepoF  fitfixiop,  CARotfrV  I^U^nfr  r^  fitfiXtop 
*lLv$4ip,  Kol  a(ra(  tUriM  at  §hco<rttwrii  $l0Kot  ol  im  Ocov  Sotfciirai  rots  *IovSa(«if * 
c2«o<r<Mo  U  As  rh  mff  idhrotf  oroixcta  r&p  'IfipojucAp  ypait^tArmp  iipiBfUf6fUPm  lA  r^  9tr?iMfa6tu 
S^m  fiifixovstis  ithnt  XryofUpos*  ...  .  c2(r2  M  jcal  iXXu  UoMXm,  wop*  aUnlts h ifuptXSKr^ 
4  2o^ia  rov  Scp&x*  ^^^  4  tov  ^aKofi^rros,  X*W'  '(AAiMr  rvrnp  fitfiximp  4pawoitpi^mp, 
Epiphanins  adveniu  Hsres.  pp.  18,  19.    Coloniao,  1682. 

'  larofMce^  iikp  hurt  filfiXM  SMMco/Scm  vStfoi, 

ISft  ipxBucr4^  *E^9^KUJn}r  <ro^/iff. 
np^tara  r«rc0-it,''E{d8os,  Atvtrtichp, 
"Ewftr'  *Apt$fio(t  K^Ttt  8«^r«por  N^Aiof. 
"Ercir^  'Iiltrovf,  ical  Kpiral'  ^obe  iryUnf 
'H  V  4pp4eni  Seanfini  re  filfiXm,  irpd^^ts  Ba<riA4<*r, 
Kal  rh  napaX9tw6fi§9^'  l^xoTtfr  9* *Ear9ptaf  fx*^* 
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ment,  Gregory  adds,  '*  If  there  are  any  besides,  they  are  nor  among  the  genuine 
[booka]."^ 

(8.)  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconiam  (a.  d.  380),  writing  to  his  friend  Se- 
leucus,  gives  a  cataloffue  in  Greek  verse  of  the  canonical  books,  so  closely  lurreeing 
with  that  of  Grr^(ory  I<lazianzam,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  repeated.  Only  he 
states  that  to  Uiese  some  add  Esther :  and  after  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  **Let  this  be  the  most  certain  canon  of  the  diyinely  inspired 
Scriptures."  ' 

We  now  turn  to  the  Fathers  or  Ecclesiastical  Writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
Church. 

(9.)  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  that  Church,  who  have  given  catalogues  of 
the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  Jbbomb  (who  lived  in  the  fourth  century)  is  the 
most  eminent.  He  perceived  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  that  would  be  the  onlv 
-means  of  ascertaining  what  books  the  New  Testament  confirmed  as  canonicaL  His 
exact  studies  of  the  original  lan^age  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  frequent  conversa-* 
tions  with  the  most  learned  rabbis  of  his  time,  and  his  indefatisable  zeal  for  attain* 
inff  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  are  all  well  known.  No  lather  of  the  Church, 
before  or  after  Jerome,  perceived  the  truth  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes« 
tament  with  so  much  cueamess  and  precision.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are 
develop^  in  his  ^^  Prologus  Graleatus,  or  general  preface  concerning  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  was  written  about  ▲.!>.  992,  and  was  prefixed  by  him 
to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kines  from  the  Hebrew. 

Having  staged  that  the  Hebrews  have  twenty-two  Tetters,  and  as  many  books  of 

'Ereira  AavtS,  cTra  rpctt  SoAo/WKriai, 
'EiricXi|0'ia0'T/)f»*Ai0'Ma<iMl  Tlapoi/iiau 
Ka2  vM  SfioUts  vrt^ueros  vpo^irriitov* 
Mioy  flip  •Ur»  is  ypcupiiw  ol  idZtKo, 
'Citni4,  K*  *A/Affs,  Kol  Mixa^a*  ^  rptros, 
EirciT*  Iw^A,  ffr'  'Iw^ar,  'Afi9las, 
Uno^fi  T€,  JK*  'Afifiatto^/i  r«,  x^  io^wwiatf 

'Ayyatos,  tFraZax'P^"'*  MaXax'o'* 

Miaw  fihf  ol8t«    Afurdpa  8*  *H  o'ata  r, 

"EvM^  6  Kkn$^  *Up9iilat  Ai  $f»4^ewt, 

tJi^  *l§(*Ki^K,  tuH  Aavi^ Aovx^c* 

*ApxciK  fthf  f 0i|Ka  8^  Koi  ctKMri  0ifiXovf, 

To«f  Twr  'EfipaUof  ypdfi^uKriM  iurrt94Tovs, 

Greg.  Nas.  Opera,  torn,  il  p.  98. 
*  Contemporary  with  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Naziancnm,  was  Efhrsm  the  Syrian,  a  dea« 
con  of  the  Christian  church  at  Edessa,  of  whose  works  a  complete  edition  was  publiBbed 
by  Dr.  Assemanni  at  Borne,  1739--47,  in  Syriac  aod  Latin,  and  Greek  and  Latin. 
Although  Ephrem  has  left  no  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  yet  from  his  other  Syriac 
writings  it  would  appear  that  he  (and  consequently  the  ancient  Syrian  church)  bad  the 
same  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  wbich  the  Jews  had,  and  whidi  we  have.  The  first 
volome  of  his  Syrian  and  Latin  works  **  contains  Ephrem's  Commentaries  upon  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  apon  Joshua,  the  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Kings :  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Syriac  works  are  Commentaries 
upon  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations,  Esekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Blicah,  Zechariah,  and  MahMshL  Ebedjesn  *  [a  learned  Syrian  writer  in  U)o 
latter  psjt  of  the  thirteenth  century]  "in  his  catalogue  (apnd  Assemanni  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis,  tona.  ilL  p.  61,  62.)  enumerates  Ephrem's  Onnmentaries  upon  most  or  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twdve 
IVophets.  He  says  nothing  of  any  Commentaries  of  Ephrem  upon  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  after  those :  which  "  (the  accurate  Dr.  Lardner  remarks)  **  makes  me  think  that 
£phrem*8  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jews.  Moreover,  in 
his  Syriac  works  stiU  remaining,  he  has  several  times  escpressly  called  Malachi  the  Isst  of 
the  Frophets.  And  Assemanni  owns  (Bib.  Or.  tom.  il.  Syr.  p.  94.  C.  D.,  and  p.  815.  C.), 
that,  in  nis  Onnmentary  upon  the  book  of  Daniel,  Ephrem  takes  no  notice  of  the  Song  of 
the  Three  C^ldren,  or  of  the  Stories  of  Susanna  or  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Though  Ephrem 
commented  upon  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  there  does  not  appear  any  com- 
mentary of  his  upon  Baruch. Ephrem  esteemed  Malachi  the  last  of  the  Prophets ; 

tliercfore  he  admitted  no  later  writings  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  TestaaKent*"    Lardner's 
Credibility,  Part  ii  ch.  102.  $  DL,  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  481.  4to  edit. 

'  .  •  .  .  Koi^r  t»  cAf  r«r  ^wtm^crw  rpapmr,    Amphiloch.  Ep.  ad  Seleueum,  in  Qreg. 
Noz.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  184. 
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<liyine  doctrine  for  tibe  iiutmction  of  mankind,  which  he  diTides  into  three  cksBes^ 
Jerome  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Ibliowing  terms :  ^ 

**The  first  book  is  called  by  them  BretUk^  which  we  call  Genesis.  The  second, 
VeMe  Semotk"*  [or  Exedusl.  The  third  Vajecra,  that  is,  LeTitievs.  The  fovrth 
Vajedabiar^  which  we  call  NajBubers.  The  fifth  lUle  Addehanm^  or  Denterooomy. 
These  are  the  fire  books  of  Moses  which  thejr  eall  Thonk,  that  is,  the  Law. 

^^The  second  [class]  contains  the  Prophets;  and  thej  b^n  from  Jesus  the  son  a€ 
Nave,  who  with  them  is  called  Josme  Ben  Kon.  The  next  b  Sapketim^  that  m,  the 
Book  of  Judges,  with  which  they  join  Ruth,  because  her  history  happened  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  The  third  is  Samuel,  which  we  call  the  first  ana  second  book 
of  Kings.  The  fourth  is  MalaehiMj  that  is,  the  Kinga,  or  the  third  and  fourth  book 
of  Kinff^  And  it  is  much  better  to  say  Malachim,  that  is,  Kinga,  than  Malachtik^ 
that  is,  Kingdoma,  because  thej  do  not  contain  the  history  of  manr  nationa^  but  of 
the  peofAe  of  Israel  only,  consisting  of  twelve  tribes.  The  fifth  is  Isnak ;  the  aixihy  - 
Jeremiah;  the  seventh,  Raekiel ;  the  eighth,  the  book  of  the  Twelve  Prqphetiy  whids 
they  call  Tkare  Antu 

"^The  third  chsa  is  Aat  of  the  Httiographa**  Tor  sacred  writings],  ''the  firrt  of 
which  is  Job;  the  second,  David,  of  which  they  make  one  volume  cwled  the  Psalma, 
divided  into  five  partsw  The  third  is  Solomon,  containing  three  books^  —  Proverbs^ 
which  they  call  MawolMh  or  Parables ;  the  fourth,  Ecdeaastes  or  CokdHk;  tiie 
fifth,  the  Soa^  of  Sai^  bv  them  entitled  Sir  AosftruK,  the  sixth  is  DanieL  The 
seventh,  Dibrt  h^ambn^  that  is,  the  Wcmb  of  Days  (by  which  a|meilation  we  maf 
more  sifmificanthr  term  the  Chronicle  of  the  whom  sacred  history),  which  book  is 
bv  us  called  the  first  and  seeond  of  the  ParalipoBienA  [or  Remains],  The  eighth  ia 
Ezra ;  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  ninth 
is  Esther. 

^  Thus,  in  all,  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Law;  that  is,  five  books  of 
Moses;  eight  of  the  Prophets^  and  nine  of  die  Hagrogmphn.  Though  some'  reckon 
Ruth  and  Cinotk^  [or  Lamentations]  "among  the  Hagiographa,  ami  thus  make  the 
number  twenty-four. 

"This  prologue  may  serve  as  a  helmeted  introducdon  to  all  the  books  of 

--     - 

'  "  Primus  apod  eos  liber  vocator  BeruUk,  quern  nos  Geaeaia  dicimus.  *  SecandosFeeft 
SemoA,  Tertios  Fa;aero,  id  est  LevitianaL  Qjuartns  Vaj^abbft^  quern  Numeros  vocamns 
Quintos  £Ue  haddeSariai,  qai  Douteronomium  pmnvcatur.  Hi  sunt  qninqne  Ubri  Mosia^ 
qaos  proprie  Thorn,  id  est  Legem,  i^ipellant.*' 

**Secnndam  Prophetamm  oidinem  faciant,  et  incipinnt  ah  Jesu  filio  Nave,  qui  t^md  eos 
Jotua  Ben  Nmm  dicitiir.  Deinde  subtexnnt  Sopbetim,  id  est  Judicam  libmm,  et  in  eum- 
dem  Gompiogunt  Ruth,  quia  in  diebns  Judicam  fiicta  ejus  narmtur  histofia.  Totins 
sequitiir  Samuel,  <piem  nos  Regum  primum  et  secundum  dicinuis..  Qoartns  Mahekhm^ 
id  «8t  Sc^m,  qu  tertio  et  quarto  Begum  volamiDe  oontinetor.  M^osqne  moliD  eat 
MtUaekim,  id  est  Begum,  qoam  MalaekotA,  id  est  Begnoram*  dicore:  non  enim  nnltsrum 
gentiam  describit  regna,  sed  unius  Israelitici  populi,  qui  tribabus  doodedm  oontiDetio'. 
Qttinms  est  Esaias*  Sextos  Jeremiaa.  Septimus  Eaeehiel.  Octarus  liber  duodedm  Pro- 
phetarum,  qui  ^md  illos  voeatur  T^^ersoMr. 

**Terthu  onto  'Kytiypaipa  possideL  Et  primus  liber  incipit  ah  Job.  Secnndus  aDavid, 
qnem  quinque  incisionibus  et  uno  PBalmorum  volnmine  comprBhendant.  Tertios  ess 
Solomon,  ties  libros  habens,  Proverfoia,  qiuB  illi  Jftrfe,  id  est  Parabolas,  appellant: 
EcclesiHSten,  id  est  Coheletk :  Cantienm  Cantieorom,  quem  titnio  Sir  Atgirim  praenotant. 
Sextos  est  DanieL  Septimus  DAre  kafammim,  id  est  Verba  dienun,  quod  aignificantius 
X^crac^  todns  divias  historia  posBumns  appellate,  qui  Uber  apud  nos  II^psXcc»^i««r 
primus  et  secundns  inscribito-.  Octavos  Eiras,  qui  et  ipse  similiter  iqmd  Gnecos  et 
Tiatinoa  in  duos  libros  divisos  est    Nonus  Esther. 

**  Atque  ita  fiunt  pariter  Veteris  Legis  libri  vigind  duo^  id  est,  Mosis  quinque,  et  Pro- 
phetarum  octo:  Hagiographonun  novem.  Qoanqoam  nonnuDi  Ruth  et  Cmoch  inter 
*Ayi4ypmifa  scriptttent,  et  hoe  libros  in  suo  putent  numero  snppotandos ;  ac  per  hoc  esse 
priscA  Legis  libros  vigind  qnatoor.  .... 

**  Hic  prologos  scriptorarom  quasi  galealum  prindpiam  omnibos  libris»qnos  de  Hebneo 
verdmos  in  Tistinnm,  ooavenire  potest:  ut  scire  valeamos,  quicqnid  extra  hos  est,  int^r 
*Av^«^  esse  ponendom.  Igitur  Sapientia,  qnie  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribiixu;  et  Jc»i 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith,  Tobias,  et  Pastor,  non  sont  in  Canone;  Macdiafanorum  pri- 
mum lihmm  hebraicam  reperi.  Secundns  grncus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  phrasi  probari 
potest.**    Hieronymi  Prologus  Galeatos,  opi  torn.  i.  pp.  317—322.    Psrisus,  1693^ 

'  As  the  Masoiitw  and  Talmudists^ 
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Scripture,  which  we  have  traiulftted  from  Hebrew  into  Latin :  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  know,  that  whatever  is  beyond  these,  is  to  be  put  among  the  apocryphal 
books.  Therefore,  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly  called  Solomon's^  and  the  Book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd  are  mov  in  the  canon.  The 
first  book  of  Maccabees  I  have  found  in  Hebrew;  the  seocmd  is  Greek,  as  is  evident 
from  its  phraseology.** 

In  the  preceding  catalogue  of  the  canonical  or  inspired  books,  Jerome  has  given 
them  just  as  they  stand  in  our  English  Bibles,  excepting  thaA  he  has  designated 
some  of  them  by  their  Hebrew  names ;  that  is,  he  has  given  the  canon  recognised 
hj  all  Protestant  churches,  not  the  canon  made  by  the  modem  church  of  Rome  on 
the  8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1546,  that  is  (mly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  years 
after  the  time  of  Jerome.  In  other  parts  of  his  biblical  labours,  Jerome  has- 
ezpressed  his  deliberate  judgment  respecting  the  apocryphal  Books  in  equaUy 
expli(»i  terms.* 

Thus^  in  the  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  books-  of  Selotton  from  die 
Hebrew,  he  says  that  he  has  translated  only  ^  three  books>  of  Sc^omon,  —  F^erbe, 
Ecclestastes,  or  the  Preacher,  and  the  Sonff  of  Songs.  There  is  aiso  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  a  psendepigraphal**  (or  falsely  ascribed)  **book,  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  the  former  of  which  I  have  found  in  Hebrew,  and  called 
not  Ecclesiasticus  (as  it  is  l^  the  Latins)  but  the  Parables;  to  which  were  joined 
Ecdesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better  resemble 
the  books  of  Solomon,  lx>th  in  number  and  subject-matter.  The  second  is  not  at 
all  to  be  found  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  style  plainly  shows  that  it  is  of  Greek 
original;  and  some  ancient  writers  syfiirm  that  it  is  the  work  of  Fhilo  the  Jew.  As 
thmfore  the  Church  reads  the  Books  of  Judith,  and  Tobit,  and  of  the  Maccabees, 
but  BOM  KOT  BUCHVB  TBBM  AMOVQ  THB  CARomcAii  ScBiPTVBXS ;  SO  likewise  it  may 
read  these  two  books**  [that  is,  Eceksiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon],  **bttt 
fwtfor  nUiUiMng  the  auihoritg  of  €ed$»iMtical  dogma*"* 

Li  his  preface  to  Jeremiah  he  further  says  that  the  Book  of  Bumcb  the  Scribe  of 
Jeremiah  is  not  read  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Hebrews ;  wherefore  he  passed 
it  over.*  Li  his  preface  to  Daniel  he  states,  that  that  book  had  neither  the  history  ot 
Susanna,  nor  the  Song  of  the  Three  Ch^dren,  nor  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  * : 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  apoaypfaal  and  inspired  books  were  inter- 
mingled at  a  very  early  period,  yet,  in  all  the  ancient  manuseripto  of  the  Latin  Valgate, 
we  mid  in  dose  conneadon  with  the  apocryphal  books,  those  prefluea  of  Jerome  in  which 
the  apocryphal  writings  are  rejected.  (Hody,  de  Biblionnn  Textibos  Originalibus,  p.  662.) 
In  all  the  earlier  prinied  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  Dr.  Hody  adds,  the  same  prologues 
(or  prefaces)  are  found.  (Ibid.)  Sabseqaently  to  the  reformation,  however,  a  new  form 
was  introduced,  and  these  scriptural  barriers  were  removed  ;  at  first  cantiooily  and 
rarely;  then,  after  the  decree  of  the  so-called  council  of  Trent,  more  fireeljr  and  fre- 
quently; and  at  length,  under  papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally,  m  order  to 
advance  the  credit  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  in- 
spired writings.  The  proofs  of  these  facts  are  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Oorham,  in  pp.  51 
—73.  of  Dr.  Leander  van  Eas's  **Two  LetterB"  addressed  to  him,  with  his  *«  Reply.*' 
London,  1826*  Svo. 

'  ** tridui  opus  nomini  restro  consecravi,  interpretationem  videlicet  triam  Sale- 

monis  voluminom;  AfiufeCft,  quas  Hebmi  Pani5o&M,valgats  antem  editio  Prooerlna  vocat: 
Coekthy  qoam  Gnece  Ecdesiasteo,  Latine  Concionatorem,  possumus  dicere;  Sir  Asnrimf 
quod  in  nostri  lingni  vertitur  Oanticum  Canticomm.  Fertur  et  natrnptrhs^  Jesa  filii  Si- 
rach liber,  et  alios  V^vUwiyptn^tf  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitor.  Qnomm  priorem 
Hebralcum  reperi,  non  Ecclesiasticnm,  nt  i^pud  Ladnos,  sed  Parabohis  pnenotatonv  oai 
luncti  erant  Ecclesiastes  et  Cantknm  Cantiooram;  nt  similitudinem  Salomonis,  non  solam 
Ijbromm  nomero,  sed  etiam  materiarom  genere,  cocqoaret.  Secundns  apod  Hcbrteos 
nnsqnam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylos  GrsBcam  eloqnentiam  redolet}  et  nonnulJi  Bcriptorum  ve- 
terom  hone  esse  Jodsei  Fhilonis  affirmant.  Sicut  ergo  Judith,  et  Tobi[s],  et  Machabno- 
nun  libros  legit  qnidem  Ecdesia,  sed  iktbr  casokicam  scsiptubas  NON  becipit,  sic  et 
luec  dao  volomina  legat  ad  adificationem  plebis,  non  ad  anctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum 
dogmatnm  confirmandam."    Fnef.  in  libros  Salomonis,  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  938,  999. 

"  **  Librom  antem  Banieh,  notarii  ejus,  qui  aoud  Hebrsaos  nee  legitor  nee  habetnr,  pr»- 
tennisimna."    Pnefatio  in  Jeremiamf  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  554.    Farisiis,  1693. 

*  "  Qui  [sdL  liber  Danielis]  apnd  Hebroos  nee  Sosannn  habet  historiam,  nee  Hymnum 
trium  Pttmmm,  nee  Belis  jDraconisque  fabuks."  FnefiiUio  in  DanicL^  Op.  torn.  i. 
p.  99a 
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and  in  bis  prefaces  to  the  books  of  Tobit  *  and  of  Juditb  ^  be  characterises  them  as 
apocryphal  and  not  received  by  the  Jews. 

Further :  ^  in  the  very  text  of  the  Vulgate  Jerome  notes  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  eyery  apocryphal  addition  to  the  sacred  text :  and  had  the  Latin  church  but 
heeded  the  teachings  of  her  great  master  on  this  subject,  her  Bible  would  never 
have  been  contaminated  by  its  spurious  excrescences ;  nor  would  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  have  made  a  decision  alike  discreditable  to  their  reputation  as 
scholars,  and  their  integrity  and  sincerity  as  Christians.** ' 

(10.)  Rumus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  was  at  first  the  friend  and  after- 
wards the  bitter  enemy  of  Jerome  ^a.  i>.  890  or  397)  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  having  cited  3  Tim.  iiL  16.  says : — ^  It  therefore  seems  proper  in 
this  place  to  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  according 
to  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  as  we  have  received  them  from  the  monuments  of  the  fathers.  Of 
the  Old  Testament  therefore  in  the  first  place  there  have  been  delivered  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  After 
these  [are]  Jesus  Kare  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  and  Judges  together  with  Buth. 
Next  are  the  four  boolu  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  the  Hebrews  reckon  two.  The 
Remains,  which  are  called  the  Book  of  Days  [or  Chronicles],  and  two  books  of 
Ezra  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  which  they  reckon  as  one,  and  Esther.  More- 
over, of  the  prophets  [there  are]  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel :  besides, 
one  book  of  the  twelve  Prophets.  Job  also  and  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
books.  But  Solomon  delivered  three  books  to  the  Church, — Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs.    With  these  they  concluded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.'*  * 

After  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Rufinus  adds :  — 
**  These  are  the  books  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  thexanon,  and  out  of 
which  they  would  establish  the  assertions  of  our  faith.  It  otignt,  however,  to  be 
known,  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not  ca^oni^d,  but  which  have 
been  called  ecdeiiiotical  by  our  ancestors ;  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
which  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Sou  of  Sirach;  and  among  the  Latins  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Ecdesiasticus ;  by  which  name  is  denoted  not  the  author,  but  the 

auality  of  the  book.  Of  the  same  rank  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit,  and  Judith,  and 
le  books  of  Maccabees. ....  All  which  indeed  they  would  have  to  be  read  in 
churches,  but  not  to  be  alleged  by  way  of  authority  for  confirming  articles  of  faith. 
Other  seriphires  (hey  callea  AFOCVtTVALf  which  they  would  rot  have  to  be  read  in 
churchet.  These  things  I  have  thought  proper  to  put  down  here,  as  receiA'ed  finom 
our  ancestors,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  learning  the  first  elements  of 
the  church  and  of  the  faith,  that  they  mav  know  from  what  fountains  they  ought  to 
draw  the  word  of  God.**  *  It  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  discriminating 
or  decisive  than  this  catalogue  of  Rufinus. 

'  Addressing  the  Bishops  Chromatiiis  and  Heliodoms,  he  says:  —  **Minui  non  desino 
exactionis  vestns  instantiam:  exigitis  enim  at  Libnim  Chaldao  sermone  oonscriptom  ad 
Latinnm  stylum  trsham:  llbrum  ntiqae  Tobiie,  qaem  Hebnd  de  catalogo  Diyinarum 
Scriptnramm  secantes,  his,  qoA  Apocrypha  memorant,  mancipanmt.*'  PMSeiUo  in  libnmi 
Tobue,  Op.  torn,  i  p.  1158: 

'  Apud  Hebneos  liber  Judith  inter  Apociypba  legitnr;  cujus  anctoritas  ad  roboranda 
ilia,  qua  in  contentionem  veniunt,  minus  idonea  judicatur."  PTefatio  in  librnm  Jadith, 
Op.  torn.  Lp.  1170. 

'  Prof.  Stowe  on  the  Apociyphal  Books.   Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  304. 

*  **  £t  ideo,  qnm  sunt  Novi  ac  Yeteris  Testamenti  volumina,  quie  secundum  majorem 
traditionem  per  ipsum  Spiritum  Sanctum  inspirata  creduntur  et  ecclesiis  Cfaristi  tradita, 
oompetens  videtur  hoe  in  loco  evidenti  numero,  sicut  ex  patmm  monnmentis  accepimus, 
dcsignare.  Itaque  Veteris  Testamenti  omniom  prime  Moysi  quinqae  libri  sunt  traditi, — 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nnmerus,  Deuteronomium.  Post  hiec  Jesus  Nave,  et  Judi- 
cam,  simul  cum  Ruth.  Quatuor  post  hsc  Regnomm  libri,  quos  Hebnei  duos  numerant 
Paralipomena,  qui  Dierum  diciiur  Liber,  et  EsdrsB  duo,  quia  apud  illos  singnli  compn-^ 
tantur,  et  Hester.  Prophetarum  vero  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Eaechiel,  et  DanicL  Pneterea 
dttodecim  prophetarum  liber  unns.  Job  quoque  et  Psahni  David  singnli  sunt  libri.  Solo- 
mon vcrotres  ecclesise  tradidit,  Proverbia,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Cantica  Canticorum.  In  his 
conduserunt  nomenun  libromm  Veteris  Testamenti"  Rnfini  Expoaitio  in  SymboL  Apost. 
in  the  Appendix  to  Cyprian's  Works,  p.  26.  Oxonii.  1682. 

*  **  HflBC  sunt,  qosB  patres  intra  canonem  conclusemnt,  et  ex  quibns  fidei  nostras  asser<> 
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ni.)  AuousmrB,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  Africa,  is  the  onl^  father  that  wrote 
"witbin  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era ',  who,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  seems  to  favour  the  introduction  of  the  apocryphal  books 
into  the  sacred  canon.  An  inyestigation  of  that  catalogue,  however,  compared  witli 
his  recorded  judgment  concerning  individual  apocryphal  books,  will  show  that  he 
recognised  as  of  divine  authority  only  those  books  which  we,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  th&  ancient  Jewish  church,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  admit  to  be  canonicaL 

Speaking  of  the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  he  says :  —  "In  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, however,  as  much  as  possible  let  nim  follow  the  authority  of  the  cathoHc 
churches,  among  which  are  those  which  deserved  to  have  apostolical  sees  and  let<* 
ters.  This  role  therefore  he  will  observe  with  regard  to  canonical  Scriptures,  that 
he  may  prefer  such  as  are  received  by  all  catholic  churches  to  those  which  some  do 
not  receive.  But  with  regard  ta  those  which  are  not  received  by  all,  let  him  pre- 
fer those  which  are  received  by  many  and  more  important  churches  to  those  which 
are  received  by  few  churches  of  less  authority.  If^  however,  he  should  find  some 
received  by  the  greater  number  of  churches,  others  by  the  more  important  [or 
eminent]  (which  however  will  scarcely  happen),  I  think  that  such  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  held  by  him  as  of  equal  authority. 

**"  Now,  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture,  concerning  which  we  say  that  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  observed,  is  contained  in  these  books : — Five  of  Moses,  that  is. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy ;  one  book  of  Jesus  Nave ; 
one  of  the  Judges ;  one  small  book  called  Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Kingdoms ;  then,  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  two 
of  the  Paralipomena  [Remains,  that  is,  1  and  2  Chronicles],  not  following  one 
another,  but  proceeding  as  it  were  parallel  by  the  side  of  each  other.  These  are 
the  historical  nooks  which  contain  a  succession  of  times  and  the  order  of  events. 
There  are  others  whicb  do  not  observe  this  order,  and  are  not  connected  together : 
as  Job,  Tobit,  Esther,  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  two 
books  of  Esdras,  which  [last]  seem  more  to  follow  the  order  of  history  until  the 
end  of  the  Kingdoms  and  the  Paralipomena.  Next  are  the  Prophets ;  among  which 
are  one  book  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  three  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  For  those  two  books.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  are 
called  Solomon's  on  account  of  some  resemblance  [to  his  writings]  :  for  it  is  very 
ffenerally  believed  that  they  were  written  by  Jusus  the  son  of  Sirach ;  which  boolu 
however,  since  they  are  aeservedly  received  into  authority,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  prophetical  books.  The  rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  properly  called 
prophets;  as  the  several  books  of  the  twelve  prophets ;  which  bein^  joined  together 
and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  one  book.  The  names  of  which  prophets  are 
these :  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Ha^gai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  After  them  are  four  prophets  of  larger  volumes : 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel.'*  ^  [The  list  of  the  dooVs  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recite.] 

tiones  constare  volaemnt.  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qai  non  sunt  cano- 
nici.  Bed  tcclesiaatici  ^  majoribos  appellati  sunt;  nt  est  Sapientia  Salomonis,  et  alia 
Sapientia  qnsB  dicitur  filii  Sirach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  general i  vocabulo  Eccle- 
siasticos  appeUatnr.    Quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libeUi  aed  scriptaras  qualitas  cognominaia 

est.    Ejusdem  ordinis  est  llbellus  TobisB,  et  Judith,  et  MaccabsBonim  libri Qua 

omnia  legi  quidem  in  ecclesiis  volnerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  anctoritatem  ex  his  fidet 
conflrmandam.  C<Bteraa  vero  mriptwrat  apocryphat  nomimarvnt^  quas  in  eccluia  kffi  nolue- 
runt  H»c  nobis  a  patribus,  ut  dixi,  tradita  opportunum  visum  est  hoc  in  loco  desigiiaro 
ad  instmctionem  eomm  qui  prima  sibi  ecclesits  ac  fidei  elementa  suscipiunt,  nt  sciant  ex 
quibos  sibi  fontibns  verbt  Dei  haurienda  sint  pocula."  Rufini  Expositio  in  Symbol.  Apost. 
in  the  Appendix  to  Cyprian's  Works,  pp.  26,  27.  Oxonii,  1682. 

'  Augustine  belongs  as  much  perhaps  to  the  fifth  as  to  the  fourth  century.  He  was  bom 
A.D.  354;  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  391 ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo  Begins  in  395; 
and  died  in  the  year  430,  in  the'  thirty*fifth  year  of  his  episeopate  and  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Oospel  History,  chap.  cxviL  §  1.  Works, 
voL  ii.  p.  576.  4to.  edit 

'  In  canonicis  antem  scripturis  ecclesiarum  cathoUcarum  qnam  plurimum  anctoritatem 
seqnatur :  inter  quas  sane  illie  sunt,  quas  apostoUcas  sedes  habere  et  epistolas  accipere 
mememnt  Tcnebit  igitnr  bnnc  modum  in  scriptoris  canonicis,  at  eas,  qusa  ab  omnibus 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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On  this  passage  of  Augustine  it  is  to  be  observed : 

1.  That  his  preamble  to  his  account  of  the  books  contained  in  the  canon  seems 
to  intimate,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  canon  of  Scripture  settled  by  any 
authority,  which  was  umvermUy  acknowledged  by  Christians. 

2.  Augustine's  list  of  canonical  books  agrees  with  that  in  the  Septuapnt  Tersion, 
which  (we  have  seen  in  p.  484.)  was  the  original  of  all  the  translataons  in  use  among 
the  Latin  Christians.  Auffustine  being  thus  accustomed  to  Greek  and  Latin 
bibles,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  had  been  introduced,  we  mnst  suppose  (un- 
less we  make  him  contradict  himselO,  that  in  his  cataloffue  of  the  books  of  S<3dp- 
ture  he  intended  merely  to  enumerate  the  books  at  tnat  time  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume :  for  in  many  other  passages  of  his  writings  he  has  delivered  his 
deliberate  judgment  concerning  apocryphal  books,  which  (he  states)  formed  no 
part  of  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture. 

Thus,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  had  no  prophets  after  their  return  into 
Judaea  from  the  Babylonish  captivity^;  on  which  account,  he  elsewhere  remarks 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  those  books 
containing  a  history  of  later  transactions.*  Further,  he  has  repeatedly  admitted 
that  the  Proverbs,  £cclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  are  the  only  books  actuallj 
written  by  Solomon,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  more  of  his  writings  in^  their 
canon ;  although,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  of  style,  the  books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  have  by  some  been  called  Solomon's,  yet  the  more  learned  have 
no  doubt  that  the^  are  not  his.  But  those  two  books  were  anciently  received  as 
entitled  to  authority,  especially  by  the  Western  church.' 

accipiuntur  ecclesiis  catholicis,  praponat  eis  quas  qosedam  non  accipiant  In  eis  vero 
qn»  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibos,  pneponat  eas,  qnas  plnres  gravioresque  aodinant,  eis  quas 
panciores  minorisTe  auctoritatis  ecdesisB  tenent.  Si  antem  alias  inveoerit  i  plnribns,  atias 
k  gravioribus  faaberi,  qnamquam  hoe  facile  invenire  non  possit,  sBqualis  tamen  auctoritatis 
eas  habendas  pnto. 

**  Totns  aatem  canon  scriptoranun,  in  quo  istam  considerationem  versandam  dicimus,  his 
libris  continetur:  qoinqne  Moyseos,  id  est  G^esi,  Exodo,  Levitico,  Numeris,  Deutero- 
nomio,  et  uno  libro  Jesu  Nave,  uno  Jadicmn,  uno  Ubello  qui  appellator  Kuth,  qui  magis 
ad  Regnonun  principium  videtnr  pertinere:  deinde  quataor  Begnoram  et  daobus  ParaU- 
pomendn  non  conseqneiitibus,  sed  quasi  a  latere  adjunctis,  simnlqne  pergentibns.  Hcec 
est  historia,  qua  sibimet  annexa  tempera  continet,  atqae  ordinem  remm.  Bunt  alias,  tam- 
quam  ex  diverso  ordine,  qnas  neque  buic  ordini  neqne  inter  se  connectnntor:  sicut  est  Jofa^ 
et  Tobias,  et  Esther,  et  Judith,  et  MacchabsBomm  libri  duo,  et  Esdns  duo^  qui  magis 
sobseqni  videntur  ordinatam  illam  historiam  usque  ad  Begnorum  et  Paralipomenon  teimi- 
natam.  Deinde  Prophetae:  in  qnibus  David  nnns  liber  Psahnomm,  et  Salomonis  tres, 
Proverbiomm,  Cantica  Canticonun  et  Ecclesiastes.  Nam  illi  duo  libri,  unus  qui  Safnentia, 
et  alius  qui  Ecclesiasticus  inscribitnr,  de  quftdam  similitudiDe  Salomonis  dicuntnr:  nam 
Jesus  Sirach  eos  conscripsisse  oonstantissime  perhibetnr,  qui  tamen,  quoniam  in  anctori- 
tatem  recipi  mememnt,  inter  prof^etioos  numeraadl  sunt.  Beliqui  sunt  eorum  libri,  qui 
proprie  Prophetae  appellantnr;  duodecim  Prophetanun  libri  singuli,  quoniam  nunqaam 
aejuncti  sunt,  pro  uno  babentur.  Quorum  Prophetanun  nomina  sunt  hsBCt  Osee,  Joel, 
Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheus,  Naum,  Abacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggams,  S^harias,  Malachias. 
Deinde  quatuor  ProphecsB  sunt  majomm  voluminum,  Esaias,  Uieremiaa,  Daniel,  EzechieL 
His  quadraginta  quatuor  libris  Testament!  Yeteris  tenninatur  auctoritas.*'  Angnstin.  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  §  12,  13. 

'  **  Toto  autem  illo  tempore,  ex  quo  rediernnt  de  Babylonia,  post  Mwlachiaw,  AggsBum, 
et  Zachariam,  qui  tunc  prophetaverant,  et  Esdram,  mm.  habmerunt  prophetai  U9que  oS  Sal- 
vatoris  advenhan,  nisi  alinm  Zachariam  patrem  Johannis  et  Elisabet  ejus  nxorem,  Christ! 
nativitate  jam  proximA.*'    De  Civitate  Dei,  1.  xvii.  c.  Si. 

'  **  Ab  hoc  tempore  apnd  Judaoos  resUtuto  templo,  non  reges  sed  principes  fuenmt .  . . 
qnorom  supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  quas  canonicae  appellantur,  sed  in 
aliia  invenitar:  in  quibus  sunt  et  liiachabaBomm  libri,  quos  non  Judael  sed  eodeaia  pro 
canonicia  habet  propter  quommdam  martyrum  passiones  vehementer  atque  min^iles,  qui, 
antequiUn  Chriatos  venisset,  in  camem  usque  ad  mortem  pro  lege  Dei  certaverunt."  De 
Civitat  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  96. 

*  "  Prophet&sse  etiam  ipse  [meaning  Solomon]  reperitur  in  suis  libris  qui  tres  recepti 
sunt  in  anctoritatem  canonicam,  Prorerbia,  Ecclesiastes,  et  Cantica  Canticorum.  Alii  vero 
duo,  quorum  unus  Sapientia,  alter  Ecclesiasticus,  dicitur,  propter  eloqnii  simiHtudinem,  nt 
Salomonis  dicantur,  obtinuit  consuetudo :  non  autem  ease  ipsiua,  non  dubitant  docdoresi, 
Eos  tamen  in  auctoritatem  maxime  occidentals  antiquitus  recepit  ecclesia.**  De  Civit.  Dei, 
lib.  xvil  c.  20. 
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The  book  of  JudUk^  he  expressly  states,  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.^ 
The  book  of  Wisdom^  he  sajs,  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  as  of  canonical 
authority';  and  when  it  was  read  in  the  church,  it  was  given  to  the  readers  or 
inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  read  it  in  a  lower  place  than  those  books  were 
read,  which  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  and  which  were  read 
by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  elevated  place.'  Lastly,  he  explicitly  de- 
clares that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  accounted  canonical  by  the  Jews^ ; 
"  who  do  not  receive  the  Scripture  of  the  Maccabees  as  they  do  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  our  Lord  bears  testimony.  .  .  .  But  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  church  not  unprofitably,  if  it  be  read  and  heard  soberly,  especially 
on  account  of  the  history  of  tne  Maccabees  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  hands  of 
persecutors  for  the  law  of  Grod.**^ 

The  result,  therefore^  of  this  examination  of  the  testimony  of  Augustine  is,  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  apocryphal  books  as  divinely  inspired;  but  substantially 
agrees  with  the  judgment  of  Jerome  and  of  Rufinus  above  given,  viz.  that  these 
books  are  received  as  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  people ;  but  that  they  are  not 
of  authority  so  as  to  confirm  or  prove  any  doctrine. 

§  4.  Testimoniet  of  the  principal  later  Divines  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Churchy  and  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Churchy  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  Century y  that  the  Apocryphal  Boohs  form  no  part  of  tlie 
Canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 

Besides  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  eiven  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is 
a  long  series  of  upwards  of  sixty  ecclesiastical  authors,  from  the  fifth  to  tne  fifteenth 
century,  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  equally  explicit  terms,  that  the  apo- 
cryphal books  form  no  part  of  the  divinely  mspired  Scriptures.^  The  length, 
however,  to  which  this  section  has  extended  will  only  admit  of  a  statement  of  the 
principal  testimonies. 

1.  JuNUius,  an  African  bishop  (about  A.  i>.  560)  exdudes  from  the  canonical 
books  Judith,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  states  as  the  reason 
for  such  exclusion  that  the  Jews  made  a  distinction  between  them.^ 

2.  Gbboobt  L,  bishop  of  Rome  from  a.  d.  690  to  604  (a  canonised  saint  of  the 
modem  church  of  Rome),  received  the  same  books  of  Scrinture  as  the  Jews. 
Havinff  occasion  to  quote  a  passase  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  he  thus 
apologises  for  so  doing :  **  Concernmg  which  we  do  not  amiss,  if  we  produce  a 
testimony  out  of  the  books  of  MaccaMCS,  though  not  canonical,  yet  published  fi>r 
the  edification  of  the  church.**  *    And  when  he  does  quote  any  passage  from  the 

*  **  Per  idem  tempos  [the  reign  of  Darins]  etiam  ilia  sunt  gesta,  qosB  conscripta  nant  in 
lihro  Jadith:  quern  sane  in  eanone  Seriptaramm  Jadni  non  recepisse  dicuntur."  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c  26. 

'  **  Qoem  Jad«i  non  recipiont  in  anctoritatem  canonicam."    Retract,  lib.  ii.  c  20. 

'  "  Qui  [meaning  the  book  of  Wisdom]  meruit  in  ecclesia  Cliristi  de  grada  Lectoram 
recitari.**    De  Fnedestinatione  Sanctomm,  lib.  i.  c  14. 

'  **  Qaos  libros  mm  Jadiei,  sed  ecclesia,  habet  pro  canonicis.**  De  CiTit  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c  36. 

*  **  Banc  Scriptnram,  qoce  appellator  Macchabseorom,  non  habent  Jodsi  stent  Legem  et 
Prophetas  et  Psahnos,  quibus  Dominos  testimoniom  perbibet.  ....  Sed  recepta  est  ab 
ecclesia  non  inotiliter,  si  sobrie  legator  et  audiator,  maxime  propter  illos  Macchabows;  qui 
pro  lege  Dei,  sicnt  veri  martyrcs,  i  persecotoribus  tam  indigna  atqne  horrcnda  pcrpessi 
sont"    Contra  Gandentittra,  lib.  i  c  31. 

*  The  testimonies  above  referred  to  may  be  foand  more  briefly  in  Dr.  Fio1d*s  trcatiRo 
•*  Of  the  Church,"  pp.  228^232.  (Oxford,  1628,  folio);  and  most  ftilly  in  Bishop'ICosin's 
**  SchoUstical  History  of  the  Canon,**  pp.  122—202.  (London,  1657,  4to.);  and  in  Dr. 
Body,  *«De  Bibliomm  Textibos  Originalibos  Libri  IV."  pp.  652—662.,  columns  64--121. 
(Oxonii,  1705,  folia)  iVom  the  two  last-mentioned  learned  works  have  been  selected  the 
testimonies  given  in  pp.  499^502. 

'  "  DiscipuluM.  Qoare  hi  libri  non  inter  canonicas  Soriptnras  cnrmnt?  Magister.  Quo- 
niam  apud  Hebneos  qooqoe  super  hac  differentia  redpiebantor,  sicnt  Hieronymos  dcte- 
riqoe  testantur.**    De  Partibus  Lcfps  Divinie,  L  i.  c  3. 

*  **  De  qua  re  non  inordinate  agunas,si  ex  libris,  licet  non  canonicis,  sed  tamcn  ad  ffdifl* 
cationem  ecclesisB  editis,  testimonium  profinamns.**    Moral  in  Job.  L  xix.  c.  22.  coL  13. 
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books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom^  or  Ecdesiasticus,  he  adduces  them  only  as  the  words  of  a 
certain  wise  man.^ 

8.  Lboktius,  formerly  an  advocate  at  (Constantinople,  but  who  subseauentlj 
entered  into  a  monastery  in  Pdestine,  wrote  between  a.  d.  590  and  610.  He  has 
left  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  by  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians in  his  day;  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  as  it  is  exactly  and  com- 
pletely the  canon  of  the  Jews,  widi  the  omission  of  the  book  of  Eetber.  He  is 
totally  silent  with  regard  to  the  apocryphal  books,  which  is  a  strong  proof  that 
those  books  were  not  recognised  as  of  any  anthority.' 

4.  John,  a  presbyter  of  Damascus,  or  Joannes  Damascenus,  is  a  canonised  sunt 
of  the  modem  church  of  Rome,  who  Nourished  about  a.  b.  780.  He  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  concerning  the  former,  he 
says,  '*It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  twenty- two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
accor<ling  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  language.** '  His  catalogue  is  substantially 
that  of  Melito,  alreadygiven  in  pp.  487,  488 :  the  only  apocryphal  books  which  he 
mentions  are  those  of  Wisdom  ana  Ecdesiasticus,  of  whicn  he  merely  says  that  they 
are  ''  excellent  and  useful,  but  are  not  numbered  [that  is,  with  the  canonical  bcx>ksj, 
nor  were  they  placed  in  the  ark.*'^ 

5.  The  venerable  Bedi;  (a.  d.  780)  follows  the  ancient  mode  of  dividing  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  classes:  but  in  his  treatise  on  the  Six  Ages  of  the  World 
he  distinguishes  the  books  of  Maccabees  from  the  divine  Scripture,  classing  them 
with  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Julius  Africanus.* 

6.  Aiicunr,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  (a.  d.  800)  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Bede,  writing  against  EUpantus,  bishop  of  Toledo  (who  had  cited  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus),  says  that  Jerome  and  Isidore  n)ishop^  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,]  testify  that  **the  book  was  reckoned  among  apocryphal,  that  is,  the  doubtful 
Scriptures.*'  ^  The  testimony  of  Alcuin  is  adopted  by  his  pupH  Rabahus  Maubcs, 
archoishop  of  Mentz  (a.  b.  830).^ 

7.  Radulphus  Flamacmais  (a  monk  of  Flavigny  in  France,  a.  d.  910),  who  was 
in'  great  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  speaking  of  the  historical  books  of  .the  Old  Testament  which  are  of 
perfect  ofttherUicify  m  the  church,  and  are  read  for  instruction,  expressly  excepts  the 
books  of  Tobit,  «fudith,  and  the  Maccabees  from  that  number.* 

8.  Mltkic^  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (^a.  d.  994 — 1005),  in  his  An^o-Saxon 
Treatise  ''Of  the  Old  Testament,**  explicitly  declares  that  the  books  of  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  of  Maccabees,  form  no  part  of  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture, 
but  xvere  merelv  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  being  **read  in  the  church,  of  long  custome, 
for  much  good  mstruction.** 

*' There  are,**  he  says,  "two  bookes  more  placed  with  Solomon's  worlces,  as  if  lie 
made  them ;  which,  for  likeness  of  stile  and  profitable  use,  hath  ^one  for  his ;  but 
Icsus  the  Sonne  of  Syrach  composed  them.  One  is  called  Liber  Sapientas,  the  booke 

*  Dr.  Xiardner  has  given  numerous  instances  from  the  works  of  Gregory,  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chap.  156.  §  2.  in  the  notes. 

'  Lebntias,  de  Sectis,  action  ii.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fatrum,  tom.  xi  pp.  496—498. 
Paris,  1644.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  entire  catalogue  of  Leontins,  OedibiHty,  port  iL 
ch.  158. 

*  *I<rr^or  Hk  &i  cfirocri  jral  9io  filfiXoi  tlal  rijs  traXcuias  Zici0fyei^s  icarit  rk  arotx^aa  r^s 
'Efpo^fof  ^cM^f.    De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  iv.  c.  1 7. 

*  *EydptTOi  fiJkv  ical  KdKoi,  &AA*  ohtt  iipiBfiovvTcUf  olS^  iKtarro  h  rp  ffiCcrr^.  De  Fide  Or- 
thodoxa, lib.  iv.  c  1 7. 

*  '*  Hucusqne  divina  Scriptura  tempomm  seriem  continet  Quae  antera  post  lusc  apud 
JttdiBQS  sunt  digesta,  de  t^bris  Macdbabsorom  et  Josephi  atquo  Africani  Scriptis  exhi- 
bentnr,  qui  deinceps  universom  historiam  usque  ad  Bomana  tempora  prosecud  sunt."  De 
Sex  ^tat.  Mundi,  ad  ann.  3496.     Bedse  Op.  torn,  il  p.  108.  Colonise,  1612. 

*  **  Qiiem  librtim  B.  Hieronymus  atqoe  Isidoms  inter  apociyphas,  id  est,  dubias  Scrip- 
turas  deputatam  esse  absque  nlla  dubitatione  testantur.^  Alcoin.  adversos  Elipantum, 
lib.  i.  coL  941. 

»  Rabanus  Maums,  de  Instit.  Clericomm,  lib.  iiL  c.  5. 

'  **Nam  Tobias,  Judith,  et  MaccabsBonun  libii,  qnamvis  ad  instnictionem  ecdesisB  le* 
gantur,  perfectam  ttmm  kon  hahent  aucimiatm,**  Radulp.  Flav.  in  Leviticum,  Ub.  xiv. 
'  near  the  b^inning. 
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of  Wisdome ;  and  the  other  Ecclesiasticus;  very  large  bookes  and  read  in  the  church 
of  long  custome,  for  mucli  good  instruetion/*  * 

Of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  he  says : —  ''-Among  these  bookes  the  church  hath 
accustomed  to  place  tu)o  other  tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  entitled  Machabeorum, 
for  the  great  valour  of  that  family  who  prevailed  then  so  much  in  fight  against  the 
heathen  forces,  encroaching  much  upon  them,  and  seeking  to  destroy  and  root  them 
from  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  and  so  to  empaive  the  glory  of  God  him- 
selfe."  ....*'  I  have  turned  them  also  into  English,  and  so  reade  them  you  may  (if 
you  please)  for  your  own  instruction.'* ' 

9.  RcpEBT,  abbot  of  Tuits  or  Duits  in  Germany  (▲.  d.  1120),  explicitly  rejects 
the  book  of  AVisdom  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.' 

10.  FBTEl^  abbot  of  Clugny  (a.  p.  1130),  afler  enumerating  the  canonical  books, 
says :  ''Besides  these  authentic  books  there  are  six  others  not  to  be  rejected,  viz., 
Judith,  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees ;  which, 
though  they  attain  not  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  former,  are  yet  deservedly  received 
by  the  church  on  account  of  the  commendable  and  very  necessary  doctrme  which 
they  contain."  * 

11.  HiTGo  de  Sancto  Victore  (abbot  of  Sunt  Victor  at  Faris^  4.  d.  1140)  declares 
that  ''all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  '*  are  twenty- two  in  number.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  books,  viz. :  llie  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siracb,  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  are  read,  but 
are  not  written  in  the  canon,^  This  judgment  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  is  adopted 
verbatim  by  his  contemporary,  Kichabdus  de  Sancto  Victore;  a  canon  regular  in  the 
same  abbey,  of  which  he  was  also  prior  for  some  time.^ 

12.  The  unknown  compiler  of  the  Olossa  Ordinaria  upon  the  Bible  ('who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  1200),  declares  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  that  the  canonical  books  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  not  canonical;  and  that  "there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  these  two  as  there  is  between  that  which  is  certun  and  that  which 
is  doubtful;-  for  the  canonical  books  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  at  what  time  the  nan^canonical  or  apocryphal  books  were  published,  or 
wno  were  the  authors  of  them,  no  one  can  tell.**^ 

13.  Thomas  Aquika»  (a.  d.  1260),  an  eminent  doctor  among  the  schoolmen,  and 
a  canonised  saint  of  the  modem  church  of  Rome,  differed  not  from  the  doctors  of  his 
own  a^.  Besides  characterising  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  a  fable  ',  and 
declaring  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  no  part  of  canonical  Scripture*,  he  has  the 
following  striking  passage,  which  has  been  preserved  oui  of  his  Sccunda  Secundss  by 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1409),.  who  was.  afterwarda  canonised  or 
enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  Church :  ^-  "  These  books  '*  (meaning  the 

'  L'Isle's  Saxon  treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  written  about  the  time 
of  King  Edgar,  by  JElfricns  Abbas,  p.  17.    London,  1623.  4to^ 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

*  "  Verom  hssc  scriptura**  [the  book  of  Wisdom]  "neqne  de  canoneest,  nee  de  canonica 
scriptnra  sumpta  est  sententia  hnc."    Bapert  Tuitiensis  in  Qen.  ItL  2K 

*  **  Bcstantpost  hos  authentioos  sacne  scriptnrsB  libros  sex  non  reticendi  lihri,  Sapientiie, 
Jcsu  F.  Sirach,  TobiA,  .Ffidith,  ct  uterqne  Machabeomm  liber :  qui,  etsi  ad  sablimem 
illam  prtecedentinm  dignitatem  perrenire  non  potaerunt,  propter  laadabilem  tamen  et 
pemecessariam  doctrinam  ab  ecclesia  sosctpi  mememnt.*'  Fetms  Claniaoensis,  in  epistola 
contra  Fetrobmsianos. 

'  **  Omnes  ergo  fiant  nnmero  viginti  dua  Sunt  prstera  alii  qnidera  libri,  nt  Sapientia 
Salomonis,  liber  Jesu  F.  Sirach,  et  liber  Judith  et  Thobias,  et  libri  MaccabsBorum  ;  qui 
lepxntur  qoidem,  sed  mm  gcribuntur  in  canone,**  Hago  de  S.  Victore,  Eniditiones  Didas- 
edicn,  lib.  It.  cap.  2.  [Op.  torn.  iii.  pc  17.  Mognnt.  1617]^ 

*  Excerptionum,  lib.  ii  e.  9. 

'  **  Inter  qoos  tantnm  distat  qnantam  inter  certnm  et  dnbium  :  nam  eammici  sunt  con* 
fecti,  Sptrita  Sancto  dictante  ;  non-cammici  antem,  sive  apocryphi^  nescitnr  qno  tempore, 
qaibusre  aactoribns  sint  editi."  Gloss.  Odin.  Fnef.  De  libris  Bibltcis  canonicis  et  non- 
canonicis.  Additional  testimonies  against  the  apocryphal  books  by  the  author  of  this 
QloM  are  ^iven  by  Bishdp  Cosin,  Scholast.  Hist  of  Canon,  pp.  166—169. 

'  ^  Tertia  est  pars  incidentalis,  conttnens  duo  ultima  capita,  in  qui  ponitor  Susannn 
Ilistoria,  et  BdiB  ac  Draconig  JhhtdaJ*   Thorn.  Aq.  in  Daniel,  c  13. 

*  **  Vel  ilia  apparitio  "  [meaning  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul]  **  fiiit  procnrata  per  diemones. 
Si  tamen  Ecclesiastici  anthodtas  non  recipiatur  propter  hoc,  qudd  intsr  canomcat  Scrips 
turoM  apud  Hehrctot  K02f  habeiur,"    Thorn.  Aqnio.  Sammie,  Fan  I  Quaest*  Izxxix.  art.  8* 
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Apocrypha)  bad  no  sach  aathoritj  as  the  other  books  of  Scripture  had«  hj  wUch 
anj  man  mi^ht  effectnall j  argue  in  matters  of  faith.  Wheoee,  pnbMjy  ihej  hare 
no  more  authority  than  theiajin^  of  holj  doctors,  which  are  approved  in  the  chnrch.' 

14.  Ain>nBW  HoRHB,  an  eminent  lawer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  in  the  pro- 
oemium  or  preface  to  his  **  MirrcMr  des  Justices,**  states  that,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work,  he  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  **m  which"  (he 
says)  **  we  found  it  written,  that  law  is  nothing  else  but  rules  delivered  by  our  h<Ay 
predecessors  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  saving  of  souls  from  everlasting  damnation, 
notwithstanding  the  same  were  disused  by  false  judges.  And  we  found  that  the 
entire  Holy  Scripture  remained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament*^  *  He  then  ^ves 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  entirely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  above  given:  to  which  he  adds:— ** And 
besides  these  there  are  other  books  in  the  old  Testament,  alikaugh  ^^^^  notcadko^ 
rised  as  canonical^  viz.,  Tobie,  Judeth,  Maccabees,  Ecclesiasticus.** '  ^  The  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  follows,  to  which  b  annexed  the  following  sentence : — 
**  And  our  usages  were  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  and  in  most  intdligible  Ian* 
guoge  of  you  [us  Yl  and  of  the  common  people.*** 

15.  Nicholas  Ltba,  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  (a.  d.  1320),  whose 
writings  were  held  in  great  estimation,  thus  clearly  asserts  the  true  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  his  preface  to  the  iq^ocrvphal  book  of  Tobit,  he  says: — ^^  Since, 
by  God*s  assistance,  I  have  written  upon  the  canonical  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
be<nnning  first  with  Genesis,  and  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation ;  trusting 
in  the  SHme  assistance,  Ipurpose  to  write  upon  the  othbb  fiooKS  which  are  hot  in. 
the  citnon,  viz..  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees.**^ 
And  in  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  says : — **  I  purpose,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  pass  over  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maocabe^  although  they  are 
historical ;  bbcausb  they  are  nor  in  the  canon  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Jerome  indeed 
says  that  they  are  reckoned  among  the  Apocrypha.^* 

16.  Saint  Ahtotcnus,  archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1446 — 1459),  admowledges 
that  the  Jews  do  not  place  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.'' 

17.  Contemporary  with  Antoninus  was  Alphonsus  Tostatus,  bisbc^  of  Avila,  ia 
Spain,  who,  for  his  multifarious  learning,  was  called  the  Wonder  of  the  World. 
Tnis  eminent  scholar  pronounces  his  judgment  in  favour  of  all  the  reformed  or 
Protestant  churches,  with  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books: — **The  church  re- 
ceives such  books,  permitting  each  of  the  faithful  to  read  them ;  the  church  also 
reads  them  in  her  offices,  on  account  of  the  many  devout  things  which  they  contain. 
But  the  church  obliges  no  one  necessarily  to  believe  what  is  contained  therein ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Wisdom,  EccleMasticus,  Maccabees,  Judith,  and  Tobit. 

'  **  Idem  etiam  dicit  Thomas,  2.2 scilicet  quod  isti  libri  "  [apocryphi]  **  non  sunt 

tantiB  authoritacis  nt  ex  dictis  eonun  posset  efficaciter  argnmentari  in  his  quee  sunt  fidei, 
sicnt  ex  aliis  libris  scrtptune  sacraa.  Unde  fort^  habent  aactoritatem  talem  qaalem  habent 
dicta  sanctomm  doctomm  approbata  ab  ecclesia.*'  Antonini  Samma  TheoL  Pars  iii  tit. 
18.  c.  vi.  I  2. 

'  "  £t  J  trovai  et  a  plus  breefe  que  jeo  scavoy  la  necessity  mise  en  remembrance  a  quoy 
c5panion8,  me  eiderent  d'estadier  en  la  veil  Testament  et  novel  et  Canon,  en  rescript 
trovomuB  [trouvons^  qne  ley  n'est  autre  chose  que  Rules  dones  par  nre  saincts  predeces- 
seura  en  Sainct  Escnptare  pur  Saluer  Almes  d*damDation  perpetaelle  tout  soit  et  per  fanx 
Jages  defusces.  Et  Trovomns  que  tout  Sainct  Escriptare  remaine  en  la  Veil  Testament 
et  Novel.*'  La  Somme  appelle  Mirroir  des  lusdcea,  p.  2.     London,  1 642.    First  edition. 

'  **  £t  oustre  ceux  sent  autre  linres  en  Tveil  Testament,  tout  soit  ne  soient  elles  authorises 
canon,  si  come  Tobie,  Judeth,  Maccabcs,  Ecclesiasticns."    Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  **  Et  de  nons  usages  fuit  accordant  al  Escripture,  et  en  language  pluis  entendable  en 
aid  vous  [nous  ?]  et  del  Comor  [n?]  people.**    Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  **  Postquam,  auxiliante  Deo,  scripsi  super  libros  Sacrse  Scriptures  canonicos,  incipiendo 
a  principio  Qeneseos,  et  procedendo  usque  ad  fioem  Apocalypseos;  de  ejusdem  confisus 
auxflio,  super  alios  intendo  scribere,  qui  hov  sunt  de  canone,  scilicet,  Sapientia,  Eccle- 
slasticus,  Judith,  Tobias,  et  libri  MachabsBomm.'^    K.  Lyra,  Prssfat.  in  librum  Tobias. 

*  "■  Libros  antem  Tobise,  Judith  et  Maccab«eorum,  licet  sint  historiales,  tamen  intendo 
eos  ad  pncsens  pertransire ;  quia  non  sunt  de  canone  apud  Judteos,  nee  apud  ChristianosJ* 
Comment,  in  Ezra,  c.  1. 

'  '*Qttartam  partem,  quam  non  ponunt  ipsi  hebrei  [Hebr«i]  in  canone  scripturarum  sa  • 
crorvm,  sed  appellant  apocrypha."    Antonini  Samma,  Pars  iii  tit.  18.  o.  6.  §  ii. 
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For  though  these  books  are  received  by  Christians,  and  proof  derived  from  them 
may,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  weight,  because  the  church  retains  those  books ; 
yet  they  are  not  effectual  f^T  proving  those  things  which  are  in  doubt  against  here^ 
tics  or  Jews.^ 

§  5.  Confessions  of  learned  Romanists  in  the  Sixteenth  Century^  who 
lived  beforey  during^  arid  after  the  so^alled  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
Apocryphal  Books  are  no  part  of  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures, 

1.  Cardinal  Ximbnbs  (a.  p.  1502),  in  the  preface  to  hii  celebrated  polyglott  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1514 — 17,  and  commonly  called  the  CompTutensian 
Polyglott,  says : — **Tho  books,  indeed,  without  ike  canon,  which  the  church  receives 
rather  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  than  as  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  lanffuage  only.** ' 

2.  Thomas  Cajbtan,  a  cardinal  of  the  Bomish  church,  who  was  commissioned 
to  oppose  Luther,  has  delivered  the  following  memorable  testimony  against  the 
modem  Bomish  canon  of  Scripture  decreed  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  at  the  close  of  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther : — ^*  We  here  termi- 
nate our  commentaries  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  for  the  rest 
(viz.  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees)  are  reckoned  by  Jerome 
without  the  cantniical  hookt^  and  are  pfaced  among  the  Apocrypha^  together  tcith  TFtt- 
dom  and  Eedesiastieus,  as  appears  in  his  *  Prologus  CrsJeatus  *  (or  Helmeted  Pro- 
logue). Nor  should  you  be  disturbed,  O  novice,  if  you  should  anywhere  find  those 
b<x)ks  reckoned  among  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  holy  councils,  or  in  the 
holy  doctors.  For  the  words  of  the  councils,  as  well  as  of  tne  doctors,  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  Jerome ;  and  ncoordinff  to  his  judgment,  [expressed] 
to  the  bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  those  books  (and  if  there  be  any  simi- 
lar ones  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible)  are  mot  canomeal,  that  is,  they  are  not  those 
which  are  given  as  a  rule  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith.  They  may,  however, 
be  called  canonical  (that  is,  given  as  a  rule)  for  the  edification  of  tne  faithful ; 
since  Fthey  are]  received  and  authorised  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  for  this  pur- 
pose."* 

3.  John  Dbibdo  (a.d.  1535),  who  was  professor  of  Divinity  at  Louvaine,  and 
who  was  employed  to  write  against  Luther,  acknowledf^es,  first,  that  the  histories 
of  Judith  and  Tobit,  &c.,  were  not  numbered  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament 
among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  but  some  of  them  [were]  accounted 
apocryphal,  as  the  writings  of  unknown  authors,  and  others,  no  true  histories  at  all. 
And,  secondly,  he  confesses  that  the  Christian  church,  on  account  of  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  holy  men,  who  are  read  to  have  made  use  of  testimonies  of  this  kind, 


'  ''Tales  antem  libros  eedesia  recipit,  permittens  eos  singulis  fidelibus  legere  :  ipsa 
fjuoque  in  officils  snis  illos  legit  propter  multa  devota  qnss  in  illis  habentur.  Neminem 
tamm  Migat  ad  neceMmtrio  eredendum  id  qaod  ibi  habetor  :  stent  est  de  libris  Sapienti«, 
Ecclesiastic!,  et  Kaccabasomm,  Jodith  et  TobisB.  Hii  enim  k  Christianis  recipiantur,  ot 
probatio  ex  eis  sompta  sit  aliqoaliter  eiBcax,  quia  ecclesia  istos  libros  tenet ;  contra  luere- 
ticos  tamen,  ant  Hebrasos,  ad  probandnm  ea  que  in  dnbinm  venlunt  non  sunt  efficaoes." 
Tostati  Prsefat.  in  Matt  q.  1.  Bishop  Cosin  and  Dr.  Hody  have  given  sereral  passages 
from  Tostatus,  which  are  equally  explicit  against  the  canonical  autlMrity  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

*  **Libri  ertra  eananem,  qnos  ecclesia  pottos  ad  ttdificationem  popuH  qnam  ad  antori- 
tatem  eoclesiasticontm  dogmatnm  eonfirmandam  recipit,  Gracam  tm  [tantom]  habent 
Scriptiiram.**    Bib.  Complat  torn.  i.  Prologus  ad  Lectorem,  fol.  iii.  verso  col.  i. 

*  **  Et  hoc  in  loco  terminamns  commentaria  Ubronun  historialinm  Veteris  Testamenti : 
nam  reliqai  (sciL  Judith,  Tobin,et  Maccabseomm  libri),  a  divo  Hieronymo  extra  canonieot 
hhroe  euppuiantur,  et  inter  apocrypha  loeantWf  cum  libro  Sapientiss  et  Ecclesiastioo,  ut  patet 
in  Prolofro  Qaleato.  Nee  tnrberis,  novitie,  si  alicnbi  repereris  libros  istos  inter  canonioos 
suppmari,  vei  in  sacris  conciliis  vel  in  sacris  doctoribos*  Nam  ad  Hieronymi  limam 
reducenda  sunt  tam  verba  conciliorum  qnam  doctomm:  et  juxtaillius  sententiam  adChro- 
matium  et  Heliodorum  episcopos  libri  isti  (et  si  qui  alii  sunt  in  canone  Biblin  similes)  non 
sunt  canonici,  hoc  est,  non  sunt  regulares  ad  firmandnm  eaqnce  sunt  fideL  Possunt  tamen 
did  canonici  (hoc  est  rcgnlares)  ad  sedificationem  fidelinm;  utpote  in  canone  Btblis»  ad 
hoc  reccpti  et  authorati.**    Cigetan.  Comment  in  Esther,  fine. 
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rends  the  same  with  pious  faith ;  and  does  not  altogether  reject  or  contemn  them, 
aWumgk  it  doet  mot  receive  those  books  as  of  equal  asdhorihf  with  ike  cammieai 
SeriptMres.^ 

4.  JoBX  Fbbus  (a.d.  1540),  a  rerj  learned  man  and  excellent  commentator, 
addressing;  those  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  church, 
sajs : — "  These  are  the  books  of  the  Apocrjpha :  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras, 
Tubit,  Judith,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus,  Barach,  and  the  two  books  of 
Maocabeei.  Ail  the  rest  are  caUed  eanomcal,  beeoMse  they  are  ofaMarihf  amomg  the 
Jews^  which  caanot  he  disprooed.  All  the  books,  therefore,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  in  number  thirtj-seyen ;  that  is,  twenty-eight  of  the  canonical  books,  and  nine 
of  tiie  Apocrypha.'  Formerly,  indeed,  the  apocr]mhal  [books]  were  not  publicly 
read  in  the  church,  nor  was  any  one  pressed  with  their  authority;  but  it  was  lawful 
for  every  one,  according  to  his  own  mind,  to  read  them  privately  at  home***' 

5.  SixTDs  Senefuis  (or,  of  Sienna)  author  of  "  Bibliotheca  Sancta,**  a  work  which 
was  formerly  in  great  repute,  speaking  of  the  apocryphal  books  generally,  says,  that 
*'  they  were  those  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  churA  heretofore  held  to  be  apocryphal 

and  uncammieol* ^  As  among  the  Hebrews  there  were  twenty-two  letters, 

by  means  of  which  all  things  could  be  eipressed,  that  could  either  be  spoken  or 
written ;  so  there  were  twenty-two  books,  by  means  of  which  all  things  could  be 
comprehended,  that  could  be  known  and  declared  concerning  divine  matters;  which 
metho<l  of  reckoning  among  Christians,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  the  theolo- 
gian, Jerome,  and  Eufinus  followed.' 

6.  The  incidental  confessions  of  Cardinal  Bsu-abmisb,  the  most  learned  and 
industrious  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  modem  church  of  Rome,  will  appropriately 
conclude  these  testimonies  of  Romish  theologians  against  the  apocryphal  books. 
In  his  chapter  **  concerning  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  the  Maccabees,**  he  says,  **  these  books  are  altc^ther  rejected  by  the  Hebrews, 
as  St  Jerome  testifies  in  the  *■  Armed  Prologue/  Thence  almost  all  the  heretics  of 
this  time  [meaning  the  reformed  or  Protestant  churches]  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  Hebrews."  * **  That  the  Jewish  synagogue  doubted  concerning  these 


'  Cosin's  Scbolast  Hist  of  Canon,  p,S01.  "Ecdesia  tamen  Christiana  propter  anc- 
toritatem  veterum  qaomndam  sanetornm,  qui  legnntnr  ud  faisse  testimoniis  ex  hujnsmodi 
historiis,  easdem  pia  fide  legit,  et  non  prorsus  rejicit  nee  contemnit ;  tametsi  mm  pari  ame^ 
toritate  recipiat  tUos  liiros  cms  scripturis  canonidsj*  Driedo  de  EccL  Scrip,  et  Dogm.  L  i. 
c  4.  ad  difficult  3. 

'  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  by  reckoning  sqtaratefy 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  as  also  Bath,  Nebemiah,  and  the  Lament- 
ations of  Jeremiah.  The  apocrrphal  books  are  nine  in  number,  by  reckoning  the  two 
books  of  Esdras  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  ssfour  books. 

>  **  Sunt  aatem  hi  libri  Apocryphi,  3  et  4  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  Liber  Si4>ienti«, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Banich,  et  Machabseorum  libri  dua  Omnes  aUi  dicwstwr  Canonki,  qma 
sunt  inmutabiUs  auctoriUUis^  etiam  apud  Judaas,  Omnes  igitur  libri  Veteris  Testamenti 
sunt  XXXVIL,  hoc  est,  Canonicomm  XXYIH,  Apociyphorum  IX.  Olim  vero  in 
Ecclesia  Apociyphi  publico  non  recitabantur,  nee  quisqaamauctoritate  eomm  prcmebatur; 
sed  domi  qaidem  et  privatim  pro  suo  cujusque  animo  fas  erat  illos  legere."  Ferns  in 
Examine  Ordinandorum.  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  writings  of  Ferns  should  be 
put  into  the  Tridentine  Index  of  Prohibited  BcK>ks,  which  prohibition  remains  in  force  to 
this  day.  See  the  Index  Librorom  PTohibitomm  sanctissimi  domini  nostri  Gregorii  XVL 
IK>ntificis  maximi  jussu  editus,  p.  143.  Bomse,  1841.  8vo. 

*  **  Quos  olim  prisci  eccUsia  tanquam  apocryphos  et  non,  canonkos  habuerunC  Sixti 
Senensis  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  lib.  L  sect  1.  p.  2.  A    FrancofurtL    Editio  secunda. 

*  *'  Quidam^  inter  qnos  Joscphns  et  Philo,  supputant  sacros  libros  juxta  numemm  He- 
braicarum  literanun :  Ut  quemadmodnm  sunt  apad  Hebrseos  dnie  et  viginti  litere,  quibns 
omnia  qos  dici  scribique  possunt  comprehenduntur ;  ita  viginta  duo  volumina  sunt, 
quibos  coDtinentor  omnia  qusB  de  divinis  rebus  sciri  et  enumerari  quean t  Qaam  enume- 
rationem  scqauti  sunt  inter  Christianos  Origenes,  Epiphanius,  Grcgorius  Thedlogus, 
Hieronymos,  et  Rafinus."  Sixti  Senensis  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  lib.  i.  sect  L  p.  2.  B.  Emn- 
cofarti.    Editio  secunda. 

*  •*lli  libri  simnl  omnes  rcjiciuntur  ab  Hebrseis,  ut  B.  ffieronymus  testator  in  Prologo 
Galeato.  Deinde  HebrsBomm  sentcntiam  sequuntnr  lueretici  hujus  temporis  fere  omnes.  ** 
Bellarmin.  de  Yerbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c  10.  Disput«tionum,  torn,  i  col.  31.  B.  (Colonis,  1615, 
foL) 
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books  appears  from  Josepbus's  first  book  against  Apion.  That  the  primitive 
church  was  also  pressed  with  the  like  doubt,  appears  from  Origen,  Atnanasius, 
Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  the  other  fathers  above  cited,  who  do  not 
phice  these  books  in  the  canon,  and  phunlj  say  that  these  books  were  always  ques- 
tioned among  learned  men/'  ^ 

Again :  *^  We  confess  that  the  church  can  by  ho  means  mahe  a  cahokicai.  hook 
ciulofa  noN-CAHOHiCAL  one,  nor  the  contrary;  but  [can]  only  declare  what  is  to 
be  accounted  canonical,  and  that  not  rashly,  nor  accoidine  to  her  own  will,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  books 
which  are  doubted  of,  and  those  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  lastly, 
according  to  the  common  sense,  and  as  it  were  the  taste  of  Christian  people/* '  • . .  • 
"  I  admit  then  that  Jerome  held  that  opinion,**  [viz.  that  Tobit,  Judito,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Maccabees  were  apocryphal  books],  because  as  yet  no  general 
council  had  determined  any  thing  respectmg  these  books,  except  the  lK)ok  of 

Judith ',  which  Jerome  afterwards  received/ ^  For  the  church,  which  was 

after  the  apostles,  did  not  learn  what  books  are  canonical,  and  what  are  not,  from 
any  other  source  than  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles.**  ^  . . . .  For  many  of  the 
ancients,  as  Melito,  Epiphanius,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  openly  followed  the 
Hebrews  not  the  Greeks,  in  stating  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.**  ^ 

§  6.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek 
Church  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church**  docs 
not  enumerate  the  several  canonical  books,  but  refers  generally  to  ^  the  divine 
books  of  Holy  Scripture.**  ^  . . .  But  in  the  "  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Russian 
Church  **  we  have  the  account  and  catalogue  of  the  books  received  as  canonical  by 
that  section  of  the  "•  apostolic  eastern  church.** 

'*  Q.  How  man  V  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

A.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St  Athanasius  the  Great,  and  St.  John  Damascene 
reckon  them  at  twenty-two;  agreeing  therein  with  the  Jews,  who  so  reckon  them  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  Athanas.  £p.  xxxix.  de  Test.  [Fest.]  J.  Damasc  Theol.  1.  iv. 
c.  17. 

Q.  Why  should  we  attend  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Hebrews  P 

A.  Because,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God: 


'  ''Dubitasse  autem  de  his  libris  Synagogam  Jadawnun  patet  ex  Josepho,  lib.  i  contra 
Apionem.  In  simili  dubitatione  versatam  primam  ecclesiam  Christianonim  patet  ex 
Origene,  Athanasio,  Naxianzeno,  Epiphanio,  Hieronymo,  et  ceteris  patribus  supra  citatis, 
qui  hos  libros  in  canone  non  ponunt,  et  aperte  dicunt  semper  de  his  libris  quastionem  inter 
doctos  homines  fuisse."    Ibid.  coL  83.  A.  K 

*  ''Fatomu'  enim,  eedegiam  vitllo  uoDopouefacere  Uhrum  ganonigum  de  noncano- 
noo  nee  contrA;  sed  tantdm  dedararet  quis  sit  habendos  canonicns,  et  hoc  non  temerd  nee 
pro  arbitratOy  aed  ex  vetemm  testimoniis,  et  similitndine  librorum  de  qntbus  ambigitur 
cum  illis  de  quibus  non  ambigitur,  ac  demnm  ex  conmmni  sensu,  et  quasi  gostu  popuU 
ChristianL**    Ibid.  col.  34.  A. 

'  **  Admitto  igitor  Hieronymum  in  ea  fuisse  opinione,  quia  nondnm  g^nerale  concilium 
de  his  libris  aliquid  statnerat,  excepto  libro  Judith,  quern  etiam  Hieronymns  postea  re- 
cepit."    Ibid.  col.  34.  D. 

*  This  assertion  of  Bellarmine  is  not  true.  Bishop  Cosin  has  shown  that  Jerome  never 
acknowledged  the  book  of  Judith  to  be  canonical  Scripture  (ScholasL  Hist  of  Canon, 
pp.  84,  85.);  and  with  Dr.  Cosin  agrees  Lindaniis,  bishop  of  Rnremond,  in  the  passage 
cited  in  p.  482.  wpr^ 

*  "  Nam  ecclesia,  quio  post  Apostolos  fuit,  non  aliunde  didlcit,  qui  libri  sint  canonici,  ct 
qui  non  sint,  nisi  ex  traditione  apostolorum."  Bellannin.  de  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c.  SO. 
torn.  i.  col.  66.  A. 

'  **  Nam  mnlti  vetemm,  ut  Melito,  Epiphanius,  Hilarins,  Hieronymns,  Rufinus,  in 
canone  exponendo  Veteris  Testamenti,  aperte  soquuti  stmt  Hebneos,  non  Gnecos.'^  Ibid, 
col.  67.  A. 

*  In  the  fourth  Question,  on  Faith,  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  are  twofold :  some  being  committed  to  writing,  which  are  comprised  in  the  divtuo 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  : — ra  Airo2ci  inpttxivrou,  §ls  rh  bwX^uca  fitSXia  rvs  iytas  ypii^u 
Orthodoxa  Conlessio  ....  Ecclesise  Orientalis,  pp.  18, 19.    lipsise,  1695.  8to. 
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and  the  sacred  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  hare  been  receiyed  from  the  Hebrew 
chnrcb  of  that  Testament  by  the  Christian  church  of  the  New. 

Q-  How  do  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Athanasius  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? 

A.  As  follows:  1.  The  book  of  Genesis:  2.  Exodus:  3.  Leriticus:  4.  The  book 
of  Numbers :  5.  Deuteronomj :  6.  The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun :  7.  The  book 
of  Judges,  and  with  it,  as  an  appendix,  the  book  of  Ruth :  8.  The  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings,  as  two  parts  of  one  book :  9.  The  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings : 
10  The  first  and  second  books  of  Paralipomena :  1 1.  The  first  book  of  Esdras,  and 
the  seoond,  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  Greex,  the  book  of  Nehemiah :  12.  The  book  of 
Esther :  13.  The  book  of  Job :  14.  The  book  of  Psalms :  15.  The  Proyerbs  of  Solo- 
mon :  16.  Ecclesiastes,  also  by  Solomon :  17.  The  Song  of  Songs,  also  by  Solomon : 
18.  The  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  i  19.  Of  JeremSih:  20.  Of  Ezekiei:  21.  Of 
Daniel:  22.  Of  the  twelye  Prophets.** 

[The  coincidence  of  this  list  with  those  of  Athjuiasius  and  Cyril  will  be  apparent 
by  comparing  their  catalogues,  which  have  been  ^iven  in  pp.  489,  490.  mmrd.'] 

^  Q.  Why  is  no  notice  taken,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  oooks  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  certain  others  P 

A.  Because  they  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  regard  these  last  named  books  ? 

X  Athanasius  the  Great  says,  that  the^  have  been  af^inted  by  the  fathers  to 
be  read  by  proselytes,  who  are  preparing  for  admission  into  the  church.** ' 

The  result  of  the  preceding  inyestigation  is,  that  all  Protestant  churdies  are  fullj 
justified  in  rejecting  the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon  of  the  diymely  inspired 
Scriptuies: — 

FiBSi,  because  these  books  possess  no  iniemaJ  evidence  or  authority  whoteyer  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pure 
ancient  Biblical  Hebrew.  They  were  all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of 
tbe  prophetic  spirit ;  and  not  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them,  in  direct  term^ 
advances  any  claim  to  inspiration.  Moreover,  the  apocryphal  books  contain  many 
things  which  are  either  fabulous,  or  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  facts, 
doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  authentic  profane  history. 

Secon]>i.t,  the  apociTphal  books  possess  no  external  evidence^  to  procure  their 
admission  into  the  sacred  canon ;  for  they  were  not  received  into  that  canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  his  divinely 
inspired  apostles.  No  subsequent  Jewish  writers  have  recognised  the  apocryphal 
books  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Further,  these  books 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  any  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books 
recog^nised  by  any  council  of  the  ancient  Christian  church,  whose  decrees  were 
received  as  binding  upon  the  universal  church ;  neither  are  they  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  published  Hy  the  fathers  or  ecde* 
siastical  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries.  Moreover,  we  have  the  consentient 
testimony  of  numerous  writers  in  r^n^lar  succession,  from  the  fiflh  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  aU  of  whoni  depose  against  the  canonicity  of  the  apocrvphal  books,  besides 
the  involuntary  admissions  or  confessions  of  learned  advocates  of  the  modem  Church 
of  Rome,  who  lived  before  and  after  tbe  so-called  council  of  Trent ;  and  though 
some  of  them,  **  in  many  other  matters  of  religion,  were  violently  carried  away  with 
the  abuses  and  streams  of  the  time,'*  yet,  "  in  this  particular,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined and  followed  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  current  ran  clear  and 
smooth  among  them.** ' 

Lastly,  the  apocryphal  books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church 
from  the  canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture:  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well 
observed,  **  we  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the  whole  churcn  of  God  in  this 
matter.** '  Nor  were  these  books  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  until  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1546 ;  when  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops^ 

'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church  translated  from  the  Slavono-Bussian  Originals. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Blackmore,  pp.  38,  S9.    Aberdeen,  1845.  8vo. 
'  Bp.  Cosin,  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  p.  203. 

•  Bp.  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  Ill,  112.    Sixth  edition. 

*  The  names  of  these  persons,  together  with  the  places  or  sees  whence  they  derived  their 
episcopal  titles,  are  given  by  Labbe  and  Cossort,  Concil.  torn.  xiv.  col.  745.  and  746. 
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of  tbe  Roman  obe^ence  (in  all,  fifl^-three  persona,  who  were  almost  wholly 
Italians)  arrogating  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  oecumenical  sjnod  of 
Trent,  at  their  fourUi  session,  presumed  to  pkce  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writings,  and  denounced  an  anathema  against 
every  one  who  should  not  receive  them  and  ever}r  part  of  them  as  sacred  and 
canonical.  This  canonising  of  the  apocryphal  bopks  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  members  of  the  synod  or  council  of  Trent: 
concerning  which  it  has  been  most  trul;^  said,  that  *'  as  they  had  neither  council, 
nor  father,  nor  schoolman,  nor  other  writer  that  ever  spake  like  diem  in  former 
ages,  so  at  this  very  time  they  had  none  but  their  own  small  and  inconsiderable 
number  to  eive  a  suffrage  to  this  their  synodical,  or  (as  they  most  untruly  and 
vainly  called  it)  their  oecumenical  decree.    For,  of  the  Greek  Church  they  had  not 

one ; of  the  Helvetian,  German  and  northern  churches,  none;  of  the  French, 

scarce  two;  of  the  Spanish,  not  many**  [Sleidan  says,  five];  **  dl  the  rest  we  find 
to  be  Italians  (and  no  such  great  number  of  them  neither; ;  among  whom  divera 
were  the  popes  pensioners,  and  sent  thither  to  out*balance  other  men's  voices; 
some  of  them  titular ;  and  some  of  them  unlearned.  And  was  it  ever  heard  of  in 
the  world  before,  that  forty  bishops  of  Italy,  assisted  perhaps  wiUi  half  a  score 
others,  should  make  up  a  general  council  for  all  Christendom?  Wherein,  as  there 
was  not  any  one  ffreativ  remarkable  for  learning  that  voted  this  canonical  authority 
to  those  books,  wnieh,  by  the  consent  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches  were 
ever  heJd  to  be  uncertain  and  apocryphal ;  so  some  of  them  were  lawyers,  perhaps 
learned  in  that  profession,  but  of  little  understanding  in  religion.  And  though 
other  some  were  divines,  yet  many  of  them  were  of  leas  than  cmlinary  sufficience ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  courtiers,  and  bishops  of  such  small  places  (or  digni- 
ties only  titular),  that,  supposing  every  one  to  represent  the  clei]f{y  and  people  from 
whom  he  came,  it  could  not  be  said,  that  one  of  a  thousand  m  Christendom  was 
represented  in  this  pretended  counciL** 

The  following  are  the  most  material  parts  of  the  decree  of  tbe  council 
of  Trent  for  the  canonising  of  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books. 

"  The  sacred,  holy,  oecumenical,  and  general  synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled 
in  the  Holy  Spirit, following  the  example  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  doth  re- 
ceive and  reverence  with  equal  piety  and  veneration  all  the  books,  as  well  of  the 
Old  as  of  the  New  Testament,  the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both ;  and  also 
the  aforesud  traditions  **  [meaning  those,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  a  ^^eceding  sentence]),  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manners, 
whether  received  frcmi  Christ  himself,  or  dictated  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved 
in  the  cathoUe  church  by  continual  succession.'  Moreover,  lest  any  douot  should 
«rise  respecting  the  saered  books  which  are  received  by  the  council,  it  has  been 
jadged  proper  to  insert  a  list  of  them  in  the  present  decree.  They  are  these :  '*  Of 
the  Old  Testament — the  five  books  of  Moses,  that  is.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Kumbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua ;  Judges ;  Ruth ;  four  books  of  Elings ;  two  of 
Paraliporoena  rChroniclesl ;  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  and  the  second  which  is 
called  Nehemian ;  Tobit ;  Judith ;  Esther;  Job ;  the  Psalms  of  David,  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  the  Proverbs ;  Ecdesiastes;  the  Song  of  Songs ;  Wisdom ;  EedeaiatHcua; 
Isaiah ;  Jeremiah  with  Bctnteh ;  Ezekiel;  Daniel  [including  the  Sone  of  the  Three 
Children! ;  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  that  is,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  and  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  first  and  second.*'  [Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  list,  as  it  coincides  with  our  canon.1 

^  Whoever  shall  not  receive^  as  saered  and  canonical^  aU  these  hooks^  and  every  pari 


<  **  Here,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  **  are  two  notorioiis  fidsehoods.  1.  That  the  *orw 
thodox  fathers'  received  *  with  equal  piety  and  veneration'  all  the  books  as  enumerated  in 
the  decree;  it  being  well  known  that,  dming  the  first  four  centuries,  the  apocryphal  books 
were  entirely  rejected,  and  that  subsequently  they  were  only  read  for  instruction,  not 
regarded  as  divine.  2.  That  the  Bomish  traditions  have  been  *  preserved  by  continual  suc- 
cession;' whereas  the  invention  of  the  rites  and  opinions  therein  alluded  to,  and  their 
gradual  introduction  into  the  church,  are  historical  fkcts."  Cramp's  Text-Book  of  Popery, 
p.  45.    Second  edition* 
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of  ikern^  as  they  are  eomwumfy  read  m  (he  eatholie  ckwrek^  and  are  cooUined  in  tbe 
Old  Latin  Yolgale  edition,  or  shall  knowingly  and  deliberatelj  despise  tbe  afore- 
said traditions,  iet  him  he  otcwrwedT  ^ 

From  the  facts  and  testimonies  collected  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
has  (we  tmst)  been  irrecmably  shown  that  the   Romish  Church, 
in  receiving  the  apocryphal  books  as  part  of  the  diyinely  inspired 
ScriptoreSy  has  not  only  set  at  nought  all  historical  truth  and  evi* 
dence,  but  has  acted  in  direct  violation  of  one  of  her  own  funda- 
mental principles.     The  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers  is  what  she 
requires  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.*    But  on  this  subject, 
instead  of  a  unanimous  consent  for  the  first  four  centuries,  she  is 
met  with  a  unanimous  Dissent.     Her  maxim  is,  to  receive  (according 
to  the  rule  of  one  of  her  own  ssunts,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  who  is  com- 
memorated on  the  24th  of  May,)  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod 
ab  omnibus  creditum  est^  ;  "  what  has  been  believed  every  where,  at  all 
times,  and  by  all;**  but  here  she  receives  what  has  never  been  believed 
any  where,  or  by  any  one  of  the  fathers ;  and  she  anathematises  all 
Protestants,  and  her  advocates  spurn  and  denounce  their  editions  of 
the   Bible   as   mutilated,  because   they   exclude   from  the  canon  of 
inspired  books  those  writings  which  were  excluded  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  divinely  inspired  apostles,  and  which  were  also  excluded  with, 
most  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
many  of  whom  are  enrolled  by  the  Romish  Church  in  her  calendar  of 
reputed  saints.     *'  The  decree  of  the  council "  or  synod  of  Trent, 
on  the  apocryphal  books,  **  was  a  most  wretched   blunder,    arising 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  partisan  heat  and  blindness. 
A  church  which  claims  infallibility  can  never  correct  her  own  blun- 
ders, but  must  hold  on  upon  them  till  they  eat  the  very  heart  out  of 
her ;  as  a  man  may  be  destroyed,  mind  and  body,  by  the  morbid 
growth  of  an  ineradicable  wen."* 

'  *'  Sacrosancta,  oBcnmenica,  et  gencralis  Tridentina  Synodns,  in  Spiritn  Sancto  legitime 
congregata  ....  orthodoxonun  patrum  exeropla  secnta,  omnes  libros  tarn  reteris  qnam 
ncvt  Testamenti,  cam  ntriusqne  nnos  Deus  sit  aactor,  necnon  traditiones  ipeas,  turn  ad 
£dem,  turn  ad  mores  pertinentes,  tamqnam  ycI  ore  tenus  a  Christo,  vel  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
dictatas,  et  continua  successione  in  ecclesia  cathoUca  conservatas,  pari  pietatis  afiectu  ac 
reyerentia  soiicipit,  et  veneratur.  Sacrorum  yero  libroram  indicem  huic  decreto  adscriben- 
dnm  ccnsnit;  ne  cni  dubitatio  suboriri  possit,  qninam  sint,  qui  ab  ipsa  synodo  snscipiuntar. 
Sunt  vcro  infra  scripti:  Testamenti  Yeteris,  quinqne  Moysi,  id  est.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, Numeri,  Deuteronomium:  Josae,  JuiHcum,  Ruth,  quatuor  Regum,  duo  Paraliporoe- 
non,  Esdne  primus,  et  secnndns  quidicitur  Nehemias;  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalte- 
rium  Davidicum  centum  quinquagenta  psalmorum,  Parabolse,  Ecclesiastest  Canticnm 
canticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecdesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jeremias  cum  Barucb,  Ezechiel,  Daniel; 
doodecim  Prophet»  Minores,  id  est,  Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Michasus,  Niihum, 
Habacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggieus,  Zacharias,  Malachias;  duo  Machabeeorum,  primus  et  secun- 
dus.  ^1  quis  autem  libroa  ipsos  integros  cum  onmibua  suis  partibnSf  pront  in  ecdesia  catbo~ 
lica  legi  consaeverunt,  et  in  reteri  vulgata  latina  editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  cantmicis 
rum  suaceperit,  et  traditiones  pradictas  sciens  et  prudens  contempserit;  anathema  sit.** 
Concilii  Tridentini  Canones  et  Decreta.  Sees.  iv.  Decretnm  de  canonicis  Scripturis, 
pp.  24,  25.  Parisiis,  1824;  or,  Labbe  et  Coasart.  ConciL  torn.  xiv.  coL  746. 

«  "  Nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them "  [the  Sacred  Scriptures]  "  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers"    Creed  of  Pius  IV.  art.  2. 

*  Vincentii  Lirinonsis  Commonitoriam,  cap.  2.  in  GaUandii  Bibliotbeca  Patrum,  torn.  x. 
p.  103. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  305.  The  fatal  influence  of  the  Tridentine  De- 
cree, rcFpcctlog  the  apociyphal  books,  upon  the  Church  of  Homc*s  pretended  claim  to 
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III.  Respecting  the  actual  value  op  the  apocryphal  books, 
various  opinions  have  existed  at  different  times,  especially  since  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  ancient  writings,  some  of 
them  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  they  contain,  and  also 
because  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  reverent  regard  for  these  books,  cherished  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
*•  When  the  apocryphal  books  were  written,  if  in  Greek  the  ori- 
ginals, if  in  Chaldee"  [or  Syriac,  both  which  languages  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  other  writings  are  frequently  called  Hebrew,]  "  the 
Greek  translations,  were  in  all  probability  inserted  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  alonff  with  the  still  more  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  by 
Alexandrian  Jews ;  who,  in  their  state  of  dispersion,  were  naturally 
zealous  about  all  that  concerned  their  religion  and  the  history  of 

their  race.^ No  doubt  the  Alexandrian  Jews  ascribed  great 

importance  to  the  books  which  they  thus  inserted  into  the  Septua- 
gint  canon."  **  With  the  exception  of  Origen,  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  —  for  the  first  three  centuries  —  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  Hebrew.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  Greek  version  as  their  Old  Testament;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  formed  the  original  of  their  Latin  version.  Hence  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  current  in  the  church  were,  in  Greek 
the  Septuagint,  in  Latin  a  translation  firom  the  Greek  Septua^t, 
both  therefore  containing  the  apocrjrphal  books.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Jerome''  [in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century]  "  that  a 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew :  and  hence,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  the  whole  collection  of  books  contained  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  the  old  Latin  translation,  was  naturally  viewed  with  the  respect  due 
to  Scripture.  Many  indeed  of  the  fathers  knew  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  the.  Hebrew  canon  and  those  of  the  Apocrypha;  and 
knew  that  the  former  were  divine,  the  latter  of  inferior  authority. 
But  still  many  quoted  almost  indiscriminately  from  both."^ 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  and  others  of  the 
earliest  reformers,  followed  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church.  The  Church  of  England  also  adheres  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  regaras  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  divinely  inspired  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  She  has  there- 
fore most  properly  relegated  the  apocryphal  books  to  an  appro- 
priate place  between  '^  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church."' 

infaUibility,  is  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,  pp.  60,  61. 

■  "*  Thus  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  the  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  seemed  connected  with,  and  were  therefore  added  to,  the  book  of  Daniel  llie 
Greek  EadnB  seemed  naturally  to  be  connected  with  the  Oreek  translation  of  the  book  of 
Eera;  the  book  of  Wisdom,  being  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  added  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon ;  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticns,  called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
was  placed  after  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  vol.  L  pp.  207,  208. 

«  Ibid. 

*  Article  VL  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England* 
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Acoordinglj,  in  the  large  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  the  anthorised 
Engliflh  version  of  the  Bible,  these  are  specially  distinguished  by 
having  the  heading  of  ''  APOCRYPHA"  in  laige  04>ital  letters 
prefixed  to  them,  iloreover,  as  several  of  these  books  oontaun  many 
noble  sentiments  and  useful  moral  precepts,  the  Church  of  England, 
following  the  example  of  the  ancient  church  of  Christ,  ''  doth  read 
them  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctzine." '  On  this  account  the  reader 
will  find  prefaces  to  the  several  s^KKnyphal  books  in  the  Second 
Volume  of  this  work. 

**  The  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  read^  Fonly] 
**  certain  chapters  firom  some  of  these  books  on  some  festivals  and 
week-days;  ***  but  it  reads  no  part  either  of  the  books  of  Esdras,  or  of 
Maccabees,  or  of  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  nor  does  it 
read  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.'  None  of  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
Lord's  Day  or  Sunday  are  taken  firom  the  apocryphal  books.^ 
'^  Hence,  when  a  festival,  for  which  an  apocryphal  lesson  is  provided, 
fidls  on  a  Sunday,  the  canonical  lesson  of  ^e  Sunday  ou^t  to  be 
read  in  the  church.  And  while  the  Church  of  Bome  blends "  the 
^)ocry  phal  books  ^  in  her  Bible  indiscriminately  with  the  other  books 
of  Scripture,"  requiring  the  whole  to  be  received  as  sacred  and 
canonical  under  the  penalty  of  an  anathema,  '*  the  Churdi  of  En^aud 
in  her  Bible  places  them  in  a  separate  compartment  by  themselves. .... 
While  she  has  removed  the  abuse,  she  has  wisely  retained  the  good 
things  which  were  abused,  and  has  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
use ;  and  by  keeping  her  eye  steadfiistly  fixed  upon  the  past,  she  is 
enabled  to  walk  more  surely  in  the  present,  and  to  look  forward  more 
hopefully  to  the  future."  *  Thus  she  is  not  popish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  these  books,  as  some  have  nustakemy  asserted,  but  simply 
follows  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian  church. 


"  THER£  BEHAINS  NOTHING  NOW  BUT  THAT,  HAVING  LAID 
OUB  FOUNDATION  SURE  UPON  THE  CANONICAL  AND  UNDOUBTED 
8CBIPTUBES,  WHEBEIN  THE  WILL  OF  GOD  AND  THE  MTSTEBIE8 
OF  OUB  HOLT  BELIGION  ABE  BEVEALED  TO  US,  WE  PBOCEED 
FBOM  THE  TRUTH  AND  PBINCIPLE8  OF  OUB  BELIEF  TO  A 
BIQHTEOUS,  SOBEB,  AND  HOLT  BEGULATION  OF  OUB  LIVES  IN 
THE  STRICT  AND  UNIFOEM  PRACTICE  OF  ALL  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES 
AND  OBLIGATIONS,  THAT  THESE  DIVINE  SCRIPTURES  HAVE  LAID 
UPON  US."*      THEREFORE 

''  SEARCH  THE   SCRIPTURES WHICH  ARE  ABLE  TO  MAKE 

THEE  WISE  UNTO  SALTATION  THROUGH  FAITH  WHICH  IS  IN 
CHRIST    JESUS.       ALL  SCRIPTURE    IS    GIVEN  BT  INSPIRATION    OF 

'  Article  YI.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Chorch  of  England. 
'  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  p   66. 

*  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Tbcol  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
^  Wordsworth's  Lectures,  pp*  65.  103. 

*  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  p.  213. 
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GOD,  AND  IS  PROFITABLE  FOR  DOCTRINE,  FOR  REPROOF,  FOR  COR- 
RECTION, FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  THAT  THE  MAN  OF 
GOD  MAT  BE  PERPECr,  THROUGHLY  FURNISHED  [or,  PERFECTED] 
UNTO  ALL  GOOD  WORKS,"  —  JOHN  V.  39,   2  TiM.  iii,  15 — 17. 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  WBTTINOS  USUALLY  CALLED  THE  APOCBTFHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{^Referred  to  in  p.  92.  of  this  Vohane."] 

L  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many  others 
which  also  pretended  to  be  authentic,  "  Men  of  the  best  intentions 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve,  by  writing,  the  memory 
of  persons,  facts,  and  doctrines,  so  precious  in  their  estimation,  who 
might  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  talents  and  information 
requisite  to  discriminate,  and  duly  to  record,  the  truth.  The  sacred 
writers  intimate  that  such  men  had  abeady  begun,  even  in  their  time, 
to  appear ;  and  gave  warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in 
their  motives.  Luke  says  wat  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write 
gospels  (Luke  L  1.) ;  Paul  cautions  the  Ghilatians  against  other  gos- 
pels than  that  which  they  had  received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — 9.) ;  and 
warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  letter  tufrom  him, 
declarina  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  (2  Thess.  ii.  2.)  In  the 
a^es  following  the  apostles,  the  apocryphal^writings,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  com- 
panions, &C.  (and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries  under  the  names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  revelations,  &c) 
greatly  increased.  But  though  they  had  the  names  of  the  apostles 
and  other  disciples  of  Christ  prefixed  to  them,  they  were  never  able 
to  compete  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  very  soon  fell  into 
universal  disrepute.  Most  of  them  indeed  have  lona  since  perished  ^ 
though  some  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  collected  (together 
with  notices  of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  r  abri- 
cius,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Nam  Testarnenti,  the  best  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts  forming 
two  volumes,  8vo.*  Of  that  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Jones 
made  great  use,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his 
''  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament.'*    The  apocryphal  books  extant  are,  an  Epistle  from 

^  See  an  alphabetical  catalogne  of  them,  with  references  to  the  fathers  by  whom  they 
were  mentioned,  in  Jones  on  Uw  Canon,  toI.  L  pp.  119 — ISS. 

'  Another  apocryphal  book,  purporting  to  be  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  has  been 
discovered  at  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1828,  by  Dr.  J.  C  Thilo.  Bat  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  foand  In 
Prof.  Tischendorfs  **  ETangelia  Apocrypha,"  Lipsie,  1853$  and  "  Acta  Apostolomm  Apo* 
crypha,**  Lipsiae,  1851;  with  the  Tarious  readings  of  nnmeroas  manuscripts  and  copious 
prologomena. 
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Jestu   Christ  to  Abgarus;  his  Epistle,  which  (it  is  pretended)  fell 
down  fLX)m  heaven  at  Jerusalem,  directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas, 
in  the  city  of  Eris ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Apostles^ 
Creed ;    the  Apostolical  Epistles  of  Barjiabas,    Clemens  or   Clement y 
Ignatiusy  and  Poly  carp  ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Samour ; 
the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ;  the  Prot^evangelion  of  James  ;  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus ;  the  Martyrdom  of  Thecla  or  Acts  of  Paul ; 
Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans ;  the  Six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  8tc.     OfUiese  various 
prodactions  those  of  which  the  titles  are  printed  in  Italics  are  com- 
prised in  the  publication,  entitled  '^  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament^ 
being  all^  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  com^ 
panions,    and   not   included  in   the  New  Testament  by  its  compilers. 
Translated  and    now  collected   into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces   and 
Tables,  and  various  Notes  and  References.    London,  1820." —  Second 
edition,  1821,  8vo.     The  writings  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at 
least  his  genuine  epistles),  Polycarp,  and  Hennas,  ought  not  in  strict- 
ness to  be  considered  as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are 
usually  designated  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been 
contemporary  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  the  apostles  of  Jesns 
Christ,  were   not  divinely  inspired  apostles.      The  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as 
canonical  in  some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as 
an  uninspired  production ;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  Dr.  Laidner  has  proved  not 
to  have  been  written  by  him.     These  productions  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,   therefore,  have  po  claim  to  be  considered  as  apocryphal 
writings. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament*  har- 
monises with  that  of  the  lar]ger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity 
have  been  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
but  vrith  no  success  in  their  unhappy  efforts  to  subvert  the  faith  of 
Christian  believers. 

II.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  little  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  from  the  publication 
just  mentioned^,  a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfiic- 

■  This  is  a  misnomer;  for  aff  the  apocryphal  writings  axe  not  mdnded  m  ihepnhUcation 
in  question. 

'  The  tide-pago  is  sorronnded  with  a  broad  bhu^  rule,  similar  to  that  fonnd  in  many  of 
the  large  Sto.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  bst  centniy,  and  the  different 
boolu  are  divided  rato  chapters  and  renes,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  np  in  imitation 
of  those  which  are  found  in  all  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

*  In  169S  Mr.  Toland  pnblished  his  Amyntor^  in  which  he  professed  to  give  a  catalogite 
of  books,  attributed  in  the  primitiTe  times  to  Jesns  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  ^  together  with  remarks  and  obscrrations  relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.**  He 
there  raked  together  whatever  he  conld  find  relating  to  the  sporioos  gospels  and  pretended 
sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  These  he  pro* 
duccd  with  great  pomp  to  the  number  of  eigltfy  and  upwards;  and  though  they  were  most 
of  them  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and  carried  the  plainest  marks  of  foigexy  and  im-^ 
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tory  reasoDB^  for  which  the  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings 
ascribed  to  tiie  apostles  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon 
ofScripture, 

1.  In.  the ^rst  place,  they  were  NOT  acknowledged  as  authentic,  nor 
were  they  much  used  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  quotations  of  these  apocrjphal  books  in  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  that  is,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  roljcarp,  and  Uermas, 
whose  writings  reach  from  about  the  jear  of  Christ  70  to  108  ;  nor  are  thej  found 
in  an  J  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  mentioned, 
but  not  cited  bj  Irennns  and  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Indeed 
the  apocryphal  books  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  in  so  many  words,  re« 
jectea  by  those  who  have  noticed  them,  as  the  forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  spurious  and  hereticaL 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  were  accustomed  to  cite  passages 
from  the  four  Gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them,  or  of  turning  them 

into  ridicule,  have  NEVER  mention^  these  productions  ;  which  we  may 
be  sure  they  would  have  done>  had  they  known  of  their  existence^  be- 
cause they  would  have  afforded  them  much  better  opportunities  than 
the  genuine  Gospels  did,  for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  (it  is  pretended)  were 
written  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  before  the  second  century, 
and  several  of  them  were  forged  so  late  ai  the  third  century,  and  were 
refected  as  spurious  at  the  time  they  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  Christian  world* 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dates'  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  (wiUi  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  are 
omitted  for  the  reason  already  stated,)  wiU  demonstrate  this  fact. 


postmie,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  vciy  sensible,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent 
them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four  Gospels  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  took  advantage  of  the  unwary 
and  iU-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned  men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
books  of  the  present  canon  lay  concealed  in  the  coffers  of  private  persons  till  the  latter 
tames  of  Thtjan  or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times 
nor  distingiiiBbed  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  which  we 
now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now  reject,  were  indifferently  and  promis- 
cuously cited  and  appealed  to  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design  in  all  this 
manifestly  was  to  show  that  the  Gospels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
now  acknowledged  as  canonical,  really  deserved  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and  exploded  as  forgeries.  And  yet 
he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in 
his  Amyntor  was  not  to  mvalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  nuiy  serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  prodoced  of  the 
insincerity  of  this  opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been  adopted  by  infidels  of 
the  present  day.  Many  good  and  satisfactory  refutations  of  Toland  were  published  at  thai 
tone  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Mr.  Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones  fai  his  **  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,"*  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1798,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  From  this  work 
the  following  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  pnncipaUy  derived,  as  well  as  from  Pr.  Lardner,  who  in  different  parts  of  his 
works  has  collected  much  curious  information  respecting  them.  The  passages  being  too 
numerous  to  be  cited  at  length,  the  reader  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  index  lo  his 
works,  article  Apocryphal  &okM.  Six  months  afteb  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  work,  the  Bev.  Tho.  Rennell  published  **  Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds  of 
distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  volume:  occasioned  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  by  Hone,  London,  1828."  Svo.  As 
the  arguments  produced  in  this  tract  are  necessarily  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume  as  well'as  in  the  present  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  B.'s  pamphlet  may  suffice. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Tims,  tlie  paeado-EpiMUtt  o/Abgarus  prince  of  Edesn  tnd  qfJegtu  Ckrid  woe 
nerer  heard  of,  ontQ  publisbed  in  the /omrtk  centmj  bj  the  ecdenastical  h»- 
torian  Eiuebiiis  \  who  translated  the  correspondence  into  Greek  from  m  Sjriae 
manuscript  which  he  had  reoeiTed  from  the  archiTes  of  Edeasa. — ^Though  an  Epude 
of  Paml  io  the  Laodieeamt  was  extant  in  the  second  cenxoiy,  and  was  reoeiTol  bj 
Marcion  the  heretic,  who  was  notorious  for  his  mntihuions  and  interpolations  of  the 
New  Testament,  jet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  nnder 
that  title  in  Marcion*s  Apostolicon  or  collection  of  apostolical  epistles.     It  nerer 
was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  uncertam,  but  nnqoestionablj  wery 
late,  date.    Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it  to  have  been  forced  bj  some  monk,  not  long 
before  the  Reformation  ' ;  and,  as  is  diown  in  pages  522,  523.  ntfrd,  it  was  com- 
piled from  sereral  passages  of  St.  Panl*s  Epistles.  — The  six  EpMet  of  Paml  to  5Sp- 
aeeo,  and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  nerer  heard  o£|  until  thej  were 
mentioned  bj  Jerome  and  Augustine,  two  writers  who  lived  at  the  dose  of  the 
finuih  centurj ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  them  as  genuine.'  —  In 
the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century  a  Gotpel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  extant 
and  receiyed  bj  sereral  of  the  ancient  neretics,  but  it  underwent  manj  alterations, 
and  the  ancient  copies  raried  greatly  from  that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal  New 
Testament,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome*s  Ladn  Tersion,  first 
made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.^    This  Go^el  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  is  for 
the  most  part  the  same  with  the  Prot-evtagelion  or  Gamd  of  Jama  (which,  nerer- 
theleas,  it  contradicts  in  many  places) ;  and  both  are  tne  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.    Both  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers. — ^The  two  OotpeU  of 
ike  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  bean  the  name  of  Thomas)  seem  to  haye  been 
originally  the  same ;  but  the  ancient  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  different  from  those  of 
the  Infancy  of  Christ.    Thej  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosians,  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mcoiia  century ;  and  were 
known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took  from  them  several 
idle  traditions  concerning  Christ*s  infancy.' — The  Gospel  of  Nicodenuu^  also  called 
the  Acts  ef  PUate^  yfta  forged  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  b^inning  of 
the  fourth  century,  by  Leucios  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  foi^er  of  the  Acts  of 
Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  others  of  the  apostles.^ — The  Apostle/ Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by  clauFe,  by  the 
twelve  apostles  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence),  but  because  it  contains  a  brief 
summary  of  the  doctrines  which  thev  taught.    It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed 
of  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summary  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  is  extant ;  and  the  articles  of  which  have  been  collected  from  the  catechetical 
discourses  of  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century. — The  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Theda^  though  ranked  among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  by  some  of 
the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom  several  things  therein  related  were  credited), 
were  in  part  the  forgery  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sewnd  century,  who  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  d^;raded  from  his  office ;  and  they  have  subsequently 
been  interpolated.^ 

4,  When  any  book  is  cited,  or  seems  to  be  appealed  to,  by  any  Chris^ 
Han  loriterj  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  so  many  words  refected  by 
htm,  there  are  other  sufficient  arguments  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem 
it  to  be  canonical 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he  rejects  it,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  as  a  book  of  the  heretics,  and  declares  that  the 


"  Eusebins,  Eccl.  Hist  L  i.  c  12.  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  IL  pp.  11, 12.  It  is 
dear  that  the  pretended  correspondenoe  between  Abgams  and  Jesus  Christ  is  spurious, 
being  made  up  from  passages  taken  from  our  canonical  books. 

•  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  ii.  pp.  87—49. 

•  Ibid,  vol  IL  pp.  50—68.  «  Ibid.  vol.  iL  pp.  130— 146b 

•  Ibid,  vol  L  pp.  226—234. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  342—345.;  voL  i.  pp.  236—251. 
Ibid.  voL  ii  pp.  393 — 397. 
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ekurch  received  only  rouB  Gospbls.^  Fortlier,  thotigh  several  of  these  apocryphal 
books  are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  Origen,  yet  Clement 
never  does  it  as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  sometimes  he  notices  them 
with  expressions  of  disapprobation.  In  like  manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions 
some  of  them,  he  says  that  they  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  were  never 
received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians*  Athanasius,  without  naming  any  of 
them,  passes  a  severe  censure  upon  them  in  general ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  them 
with  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  fathers  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  books  to  show 
their  learning^  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge  them  with  partiality 
and  ignorance^  as  being  acquainted  only  with  their  own  books* 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Oriffen :' — *^  The  church  receivei 
only  four  Gospels,  the  heretics  have  many ;  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thomas, 
&c.  These  we  read,  that  we  may  not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  those 
who  imagine  they  know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  con- 
tained in  these  books.'*  To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose  ' ;  having  mentioned, 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  he  adds,  ^  We  read  theses  that  diey  may  not  be 
read  (by  others) ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  iffnorant ;  we  read  them, 
not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them,  and  may  Know  what  those  things 
are  of  which  they  (the  heretics)  make  such  boasting.** 

6.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  fathers, 
because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing  received  them, 
being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  principles  out  of  their  own 
books. 

7.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have  cited  a 
few  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they  cited  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  tells  us  (xxi.  25.)  that  otcr  Lord  did  manu  other  things^  besides  Aose 
which  he  had  recorded :  the  which^  says  he,  if  they  ehoula  be  written  every  one^  1  sup* 
pose  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  boohs  which  should  be  written.  Some  ac- 
counts of  these  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and 
handed  down  to  the  second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  books  of  the  heretics  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  been  cited 
by  some  later  writers,  though  at  the  same  time  they  esteemed  the  books  which 
contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the  canon,  lliis  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Jerome*s  citing  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious 
and  apocryphal. 

III.  The  INTEBKAL  EYIDENCE  for  the  spuriousDCSS  of  these^  pro- 
ductions is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence:  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  total  i^sence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genuineness, 
which  (it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume)  are 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  apo- 
cryphal productions,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
notice ;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly  known  to  be  true ;  —  2. 
They  are  filled  with  absurd,  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous 
details; — 3.  They  relate  both  useless  and  improbable  miracles;  — 


I  Origen,  Comment  in  Matt.  lib.  I  in  £nsebiiu*8  Ecdes.  Hist  lib.  vi.  c  35.;  and  in 
FhilocaL  c  5. 

'  Legimns,  ne  quid  ignorare  videremv,  propter  eos  qui  se  pntant  aliquid  scire,  si  ista 
cognoYcrint     Homil.  in  Luc.  L  1. 

'  Legimns,  ne  legnntar;  legimos,  ne  ignoremus;  legtmus  non  ut  teneamns,  sed  ut  npu- 
diemns,  et  ut  sdamus  qoalia  sint  in  qoibus  magoifici  isti  oor  exultant  saum.  Comment  m 
Lac.  i  1. 
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4.  They  mention  things,  which  are  later  than  the  lame  when  the 
author  lived,  whose  name  the  book  bears ;  —  5.  Their  style  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  — 
6.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred 
and  profane ;  —  7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various  passages  in 
the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  ana  to  allure 
readers ;  and,  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  inspired  writers. 

1.  Tlie  apocryphal  hooks  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or 
practice^  contrary  to  those  wJuch  are  certainly  known  to  be  true,  and 
appear  designed  to  obviate  some  lieresy,  which  had  its  origin  subsequent 
to  the  apostolic  age. 

■  One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended  to  establish,  was 
the  sanctity  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  in  the ^rst  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  that  when  the  eastern  magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem^ 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zoradascht,  and  had  made  their  offerings,  the  lady  Mary 
took  one  of  his  swadaUng  clothes  in  which  the  infant  was  wrapped,  and  gave  it  to  them 
instead  of  a  blessings  which  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  noUe  present^  As  band- 
ages, of  a  similar  nature  and  efficacy,  were  preserved  in  some  churches  with  the 
most  superstitions  reverence,  the  purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was 
obvious. 

**  The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essendal  part  in 
the  scheme  of  some  of  these  designers.    Those  who  bebeved,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven,  who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate 
conception,  and  her  power  of  working  miracles,  found  but  little  countenance  for 
their  absurdities  in  the  genuine  Grospels.    It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to 
defend  such  tenets  against  their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were  the  only 
authority  they  could  appeal  to.    Hence  a  Grospel  was  written  De  Nativitate  Afarue 
(the  Grospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary^),  in  which  her  birth  is  foretold  by  ansels,  and 
herself  represented  as  always  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.    Hence  in 
the  Gospel  attributed  to  James,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-evangelium,  as 
claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal,  the  fact 
of  the  immaculate  conception  b  supported  by  such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  most  incredulous  mind.    Hence,  too,  in  the  EvangeUtun  InfantuCy  or  Gros- 
pel of  the  Infancy,  the  Virion,  who  is  simply  said  hj  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone  into 
Egypt,  is  represented  as  making  her  progress  more  hke  a  divinity  than  a  mortal,  per- 
forming, by  the  assistance  of  her  infant  ^n,  a  variety  of  miracles  \  such  as  might  in- 
title  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  bigoted,  to  divine  honours.*'  ^ 
^  In  further  corroboration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  is  some- 
times made  to  work  miracles  herselfi  is  almost  always  made  the  instrument  or  means 
of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to,  and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work, 
while  Joseph  stands  by  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.    But 
what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  but  bv  those  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  her  before  in 
^Syp^  ^"<1  elsewhere),  diva  Maria  and  diva  sancta  Maria ,-  which  we  know  not  how 
better  to  translate,  than  in  the  language  of  her  worshippers,  the  Ijody  St  Mary, 
And  aged  Simeon  in  his  prayer,  wmch  is  here  chap.  ii.  v.  2*5.^  and  recorded  in  Luke 

-■ I,  -  --  ,r 

'  Infancy,  iiL  2,  Apoc  New  Test.  pp.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  spurious  gospels,  acts,  and  epistles,  contained  in  the  pablication  here 
cited,  are  taken  without  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Jones's  New  Method  of  settUng  the 
Canon,  though  divided  into  chapters  (which  are  different  finom  his),  and  also  into  verses^  in 
imitation  of  the  editions  of  the  genuine  New  Testament.  The  translation  of  the  epistles 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  (which  form  no  part  of  our  inquiry)  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of 
Archbishop  Wake,  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a  omilar  manner. 

■  Apoc  New  Test.  pp.  1 — 8. 

*  1  Infancy,  v.  vi.  Apoc  New  Test  pp.  25—28. 

*  Maltby*s  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  40, 

*  Apoc  New  Test.  p.  2& 
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ii.  28 — 84.  ia  introduced  as  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though  he  wor« 
shipped  her.  But  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  i^orant ;  nor  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ  do  we  find  any  thing  of  ibis  nrodigious  deference  to  the  Virgin  :  this 
was  an  invention  of  later  t^ea,  and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  nor  was  it  so  common  as  this  book  supposes  till  some  centuries 
after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the  memoirs  of 
the  four  eyangelistSy  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact.  They  never  stop  to  think 
how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  be  set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how 
any  thing  unfavourable  to  themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing 
ludicrous,  no  impertinent  or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by 
them.  EveiT  thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the 
facts  which  they  have  related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources 
of  information*  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels.  The  unimportant^  impertinent,  and  frivolous  de^ 
tails,  with  which  their  pages  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the  subject, 
which  they  undertake  to  elucidate ;  and  clearly  invalidate  their  pre- 
tensions as  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  which  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 

Thus,  In  the  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  \  we  have  an  idle  tale  of  Christ^s 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  Uiree  years  of  age,  and  of  angels 
ministermg  to  Mary  in  her  infancy.'  So  in  the  Prot-eyangelion,  ascribed  to  James 
the  Less  *,  we  are  presented  with  a  dull  and  silly  dialogue,  between  the  mother  of 
Mary  and  her  waiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equally  impertinent  between  the 
parents  of  Mary.^  We  have  also  in  the  same  performance  an  account  of  Mary  being 
fed  by  angels  ^  and  a  grave  consultation  of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  veu 
for  the  temple.*  The  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Jmfancy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Thomas,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour^s  infancy  and  education,  of  mWic- 
tioe  and  nutchiewnu  miracles  wrought  by  him,  of  his  learning  the  alphabet,  &c.  &c^ 

3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of  Thomas 
(which  have  been  already  cited),  numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  his  infancy,  which  are  both  useless 

a7ld  IMPBOBABLE. 

^  The  proper  effect  and  design  of  a  miracle  b  to  mark  clearly  the  divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  have  alreai^  seen  %  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  such  inter- 
ference must  be  marked  with  a  dignity  and  solemnity  befitting  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  When,  therefore,  we  observe  any  miraculous  acts  attri- 
buted to  persons,  not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im- 
proper occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or  inanity,  we  conclude  that 
the  report  of  such  miracles  is  unworthy  our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them 
are  to  be  suspected  of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  a  child 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without  assistance  the  steps  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a  cubit  each  in  height.*    In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed 

•  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  *  Ibid.  t.  2. 

'  Prot-evangeUoD,  ii  2—6.  Apoc  New  Test.  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  vii.  2— i.  p.  1 1. 

•  Ibid,  riii  2.  p^  12.  •  Ibid.  iz.  1—4.  p.  13. 

•  Apoc  New  T^st.  pp.  21—43.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two  trifling  and 
absurd  stories  which  are  found  in  the  pseudo-gospels  of  the  Infancy,  different /rum  the 
above.  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii  pp.  246<~249.  and  in  pp.  162,  153.  he  has  given  twelve 
others  (torn  the  Ptot-evangelioD,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mary.  See  also  pp.  347. 404 — 406. 454. 

•  See  pp.  208.  214,  215.  n^. 

•  Gospel  of  Maiy,  iv.  6.    Apoc  New  Test  p.  4.  v.  13—1 7.    Ibid.  p.  0. 
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accommodation  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grossly  nusinterpreted,  a  de- 
claration from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour  of  Joseph  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  upon  the  strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to 
have  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism.    The  bandafi;e  which  was  men- 
tioned in  p.  516.  as  having  been  presented  by  Mary  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  mto  a  fire  yet  not  consumed.     In 
another  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Elizabeth  wished  to  shelter  her  infant 
son  from  the  persecution  of  Herod,  she  is  said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfiiUy  pre- 
served : — "  Elizabeth  also  hearing  that  her  son  John  was  about  to  be  searched/ar^  took 
him  and  went  up  into  the  mountainSt  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  hide  him  ;  and 
there  was  no  secret  place  to  be  found.     Then  she  groaned  within  herself  and  said^  '  O 
mountain  of  the  Lord^  receive  the  mother  with  the  child,*    For  Elizabeth  could  not 
climb  up.    And  iTtstojidy  the  mountain  was  divided  and  received  them.    And  there 
appeared  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  them."  ^   Various  miracles  are  said  to  be 
wrought  both  by  Mary  and  her  Son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented 
as  employing  his  powers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bungling  car- 
penter), especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of  wrong  dimensions.' 
The  various  silly  miracles  attributed  to  the  apostles,  throughout  these  writings,  ai^ 
so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  compilations  contaimng  them  are  apocryphal, 
— or  more  correctly  spurious ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productions  of  the  weak- 
est of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not  discretioii 
enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or  between  that  which  was  credible 
and  that  which  was  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  or  else  that  these  compilations 
are  the  artful  contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Things  are  mentioned,  which  are  later  than  the  time  in  which  the 
author  lived,  whose  name  the  booh  bears. 

Thus  the  Epistle  imder  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus  '  is  manifestly  a 
forgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  by  Christ,  which  could  not  possibbf  hate 
been  done  till  a  considerable  time  after  Christ s  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  oeginninff  of 
the  Epistle  a  passage  is  cited  out  of  St.  JohrCs  Gospel,  which  was  not  written  tul  a 
considerable  time  after  our  Lord's  ascension :  the  words  are,  AbgaruSy  you  are  happy^ 
forajsmxuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen ;  for  it  is  written  con- 
cerning me.  That  those  who  have  seen  me  should  not  believe  on  me,  that  they  who  have 
not  seen  might  believe  and  live.  This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  oar 
Saviour  to  Thomas.  (John  zx.  29.)    Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen^  and  yet 


'  Frot-evangelion,  xvi.  3 — 8.    Apoc  New.  Test.  p.  19. 

'  **  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city,  took  the  Lord  Jesos  with  him,  where 
he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes;  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  his  work 
to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to 
finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  -very  skilM  at  his  carpenter's  trade. 
On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  for  him,  and  said,  *  I  would  have  thee  make 
me  a  throne,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  sit.'  Joseph 
obeyed,  and  forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace, 
before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  found  it  wanted  two 
spans  'on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  the  king  saw,  he  was  very 
angry  with  Joseph;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper, 
taking  not  any  thing  to  eat  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  *  What  he  was  afraid  of?' 
Joseph  replied,  *  Because  I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  aboat  ihese 
two  years.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  *  Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down;  do  thou  lay  hold  on  one 
side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and  we  wiU  bring  it  to  its  just  dimcnsioDa'  And 
when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each  of  them  had  with  strength 
drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed,  and  was  brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place; 
which  miracle,  when  they  who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The 
throne  was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz.  wood 
adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures."  1  Infancy,  xvi  (xxxviiL  xxxix.  of  the  chi^^ters 
adopted  by  Jones  and  other  writers.)    Apoc  New.  Test  p.  3& 

*  Apoc  New  Test  p.  44. 
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have  believed.  Here  indeed  that  which  the  Epistle  says  is  written  concerninfif  Christ, 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  proof  of  forgery  occurs 
in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus\  in  which' the  Jews  style  Pilate  your  highness^ — a 
title  which  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  or  used  among  them  at  that  time ;  —  in  the 
story  of  Christ  going  down  into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs'; 
—  in  the  profound  veneration  paid  to  the  si^  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  be  done  by  Charinus  and 
Lenthius  ^  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation  of  the  divine  mysteries ;  —  and  in 
Christ's  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  liell  ^ 
before  he  delivered  them  from  that  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of 
signing  with  the  cross,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  uie  end  of  the  second  centurv,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones  in  various 
parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  which  want  of  room  compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also 
§  1.  p.  616.  euprdy  for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

5.  7%tf  sti/Ie  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testamenty  we  have  already 
seen\  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity.  Whereas  the  style  of 
the  pseudo-evangelical  compilations  is  totally  different  from^  or  contrary 
to,  that  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  names 
they  bear.  Every  'page  of  tlie  apocryphal  New  Testament  co7\firms  this 
remark  ;  but  especially  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

(1.)  TTie  names  given  in  the  pseudo-gosnel  of  Nicodemus  to  those  who  are 
represented  as  being  Jews,  are  not  Jetriih,  W  either  Oreeh,  Roman,  or  of  other 
foreign  countries.  Such  are  the  nam^  of  Summas,  Datam,  Alexander,  Cyrus  ^, 
Asterius,  Antonius,  Cams  or  Cyrus,  Crippas  or  Crispus  ^,  Charinus,  and  Lenthius  ", 
which  evidently  indicate  imposture.  Further,  the  Grospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not 
extant  in  Greek ;  that  which  is  now  extant  is  evidently  a  translation  into  very  bald 
and  barbarous  Latin.' 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
Epistles,  than  is  tiie  style  of  the  spurious  Epistles  bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and 
Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testament.'^  This  b  so  obvious  to  every  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  those  two  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples.  The  Epistles  attrilvited  to  Paul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity, 
but  are  rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
letters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in  their  genuine  Epistles. 
Thus,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Seneca,  the  subscription  is,  Bene  te  valere^  f  rater,  cupio, 
I  wish  your  welfare,  my  brother  ^\  —  i^hich  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use 
among  Christians.  And  in  Paul's  fiflh  Epistle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with,  Vale^ 
devoHssime  magister,  —  Farewell,  most  respected  master  ^* ;  which  is  not  only  con- 
tradictory to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concluaing  his  letters,  but  also  most  barbarous 
Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  language  till  several  hundred  years 
afler  the  time  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

6.  The  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  con^ 
tain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  banning  of  the  Epistle  of  Abgarus  ^^  that  monarch  is  made  to  con- 
fess his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  or  as  the  Son  of  Grod ;  in  the  latter  part  he  invites 
Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  because  of  the  malice  of  Jews,  who  intended 
him  mischie£  Now  this  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God 

>  Nicodemus  L  7.    Ibid.  p.  45.  •  Ibid,  xrii — ^xix.  pp.  65—67, 

*  Ibid.  xiL  24.  p.  61.  *  Ibid.  xix.  11. 

*  See  pp.  94 — 96.  svprdi.  •  Nicodemus  I  1.    Apoc.  New  Test  p,  45. 
»  Ibid.  H.  12.  p.  47.  •  Ibid.  xii.  24.  xxl  pp.  61.  69. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  it  p.  35S.  '*  Apoc  New  Test  pp.  74—78. 
»»  Ibid.  p.  75.  "  Ibid.  p.  77. 

»  Ibid.  p.  44. 
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he  must  certainly  think  him  posMSsed  of  Almighty  power,  tnd  consequentlj  to  be 
in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  citj.  This  seems  to  be  as  clear  a  aanonstration 
as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  receiTing ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection 
that  can  be  made,  unless  it  oe  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  zvi.  16.),  jet  when  he  came  to  be  af^irehended  thought  it  necessary 
to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue.  (Matt.  zxvi.  51.  compared 
with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easj  to  answer,  that  whateyer  opinion  Feter, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles,  had  of  Chnst  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have 
changed  it,  and  by  the  prospects  of  his  danger  and  death  to  haye  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  his  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have  forsaken  him  at 
his  crucifixion  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can  be  suf^tosed  in  the  case  of* 
Abgarus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of 
writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parts  of  the  above'cUed  letters,  which  profess  to  be  addressed  to 
Seneca,  suppose  Paid  to  have  been  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  writing  them ;  whereas  others 
imply  the  ionirary.  That  he  was  then  at  Rome  is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the 
first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells  Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  dis- 
course that  passed  the  day  before  between  him  and  Lucilius  by  some  Christians 
who  were  present ;  as  also  in  the  first  words  of  Paulas  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Seneca*s  second,  where  he  telb  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  introduce  him  to 
Csesar,  and  that  be  would  confer  with  him,  and  read  over  together  some  parts  of  his 
writings :  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's  second,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company, 
and  in  several  other  places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters 
suppose  Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Epist.  iii.)  complains  of  his  staying 
so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  made  to  date  their  letters,  when  such 
and  such  persons  were  consuls:  see  PauPs  fifth  and  sixth,  and  Seneca's  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  Epistles.  Now,  had  they  boOi  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated  thus :  what 
need  could  there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consuls  P  Paul,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Besides  this  contradiction,  the  very  dating  of  their  letters  by  consul- 
ships seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  because  it  was  a  thing 
utterly  unknown  that  any  persons  ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in 
the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that, 
in  these  letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  who  are  men- 
tioned ;  which  clearly  prove  that  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Paul  and  Seneca.  Another  circumstances  which  proves  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
the  apostle  to  be  a  gix)ss  forgery,  is  that  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating 
Seneca  not  to  venture  to  say  any  thin^  more  concerning  him  or  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  Nero,  lest  he  should  onend  hun.^  Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  Paul 
would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Christianity  to  the  em- 
peror Nero ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  known  and  constant  xeiX  and  endea- 
TOurs  for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not  rather  have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an 
opportunity  of  spr^ing  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  the  means  of  one  so  near 
to,  and  so  much  in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured  the  liberty  lor  himself 
and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion  freely  f  To  imagine 
the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  apostle  at  once  defective  in  his  regards  to  himsdf  and 
the  whole  body  of  Cluristians,  and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  and  zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity.  But, 
besides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases :  want  of  memory  betrays 
the  forgery.  Altnough  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul,  in  this  place  wishes  not  to  dis- 
cover the^  Christian  rdigion  to  the  emperor,  yet  in  another  Epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of 
Paul,  he  is  made  to  advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinuating 
the  Chnstian  religion,  and  things  in  favour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  family;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemns.  To 
instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious.  In  chap.  ii.  14.*,  the  twelve 
men,  Eliezer,  Asterius,  Antonius,  &c.  declare  themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but 
bom  Jews ;  when  Pilate  tendered  them  an  oath,  and  would  have  had  them  swear 
by  the  life  of  Cnsar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  our 


»  Epist.  viii.  Apoc  New  Test,  p,  76.  «  Apoc  New  Test  p.  48. 
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swearing,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear ;  yet,  in  cb.  ir.  7.,  the  elders,  scribes,  priests, 
and  LeTites  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the  life  of  Caesar  without  any  scruple  ^ ;  and 
in  ch.  ii.  23.'  they  make  others,  who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  and 
Pilate  gives  an  oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  &c.  ch.  xxii. 
S.'  This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.^  Pilate  is 
introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  gives  a  true  and  iust  abstract 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating  to  the  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for 
them,  and  how  they  had  bdiaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate, 
ch.  zziii.  2.^,  is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  heard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  rilate  here  only 
refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple;  for  the- manner  of  speech  shows  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book :  I  have  heard  yon  have  a  certain  book,  ftc, 
and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contains  many  things  contrary  to  knpwn  truths.  Such  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  present  genuine  Gospels.  Who, 
for  instance,  wUl  credit  the  long  story,  ch.  xv. — xviii.^,  of  Christ's  gomg  down  to 
hell,  and  all  the  romantic  fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it  ? 
Who  will  believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till  that  timeP  &c. 
Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  falsehoods;  as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews 
understand  our  Saviour,  as  saying  that  he  wotdd  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv. 
4.^,  which  they  could  not  but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years 
before.  To  make  the  name  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came  to 
Christ,  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  &c.  To  make  the 
words  of  Paul,  I  Cor.  xv.  55.,  O  deatk,  where  U  thy  sting  f  O  grave^  where  is  thy 
victory  f  to  be  ihe  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch*  xvi.  and 
xvii.)  to  be  a  high- priest,  which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  natui'dlly 
heightened^  when  those  passages  come  under  consideration  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures^  and,  with  more  or  less  deviation 
from  the  original,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  tlie  apocryphal  writers,^ 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  b  expanded  through  a  chapter  and 
a  half  of  the  Prot-evangelion.^  Again,  the  plain  narrative  of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  great  event,  which  was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly 
it  is  thus  improved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy : — "  After  this,  when  the  shepherds 
came,  and  had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly  host 
appeared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God ;  and  as  the  shepherds 
were  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  the  cave  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  glorious 
temple,  Decause  both  the  tongues  of  angels  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magnify 
God,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman 
saw  all  these  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  thank  thee,  O 
Ood,  thou  Ood  of  Israelyfor  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  the  Samow  of  the 
worlds  ^^  The  short  and  interesting  account,  which  is  given  by  the  genuine  evan- 
gelist at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is  considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious 
Gospel,  as  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character, 
or  calculated  to  satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore 
informed,  that  Jesus  in  his  confei*ence  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  afler  ex* 
plaining  the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries  contained  in  Uie  prophe- 
tical writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less  profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
natural  history."  Hence,  too,  in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus,  the  particulars 

»  Apoc.  Kew  Test.  p.  49.  •  Ibid.  p.  61.  •  Ibid.  p.  70.  *  Ibid.  p.  53. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  69,  7a  •  Ibid.  pp.  63—66.  *  Ibid  p.  49. 

•  Bp.  Maltha's  Blostration,  pp.  48,  49. 

•  Ch.  xiil  XIV.  of  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc  N.  T.  pp.  14, 15. 
>*  Infancy,  L  19—21.  (iv.  of  Fabricios's  edition.)  Apoc.  New  TesL  p.  22. 

"  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (Ii.  Ui.  of  Fabricins),  xx.  xxi.  of  Apoc  New  Testament, 
pp.  39—41.  The  latter  part  is  so  cnrions,  and  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  sober  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  aU  serions  history,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  ttaoscribiog  it    **  When  a  oertain  astronomer  who  was  present  asked  the  Lord 
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of  our  Savioar^i  trial  are  ennmerated  most  fully,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
both  for  and  against  him  is  given  at  large,  and  the  expostulations  of  Pilate  widi  the 
Jews  are  recoraed  wilh  a  minuteness  equal  to  their  imagined  importance.  And  as, 
in  the  genuine  history  of  these  transactions,  the  Roman  governor  is  reported  to 
have  put  a  question  of  considerable  moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  voucnsafed  no 
answer,  or  the  evangelists  have  failed  to  record  it,  these  falsifiers  have  thought 
proper  to  supply  so  essential  a  defect  ^'  Pilate  saith  unto  him.  What  u  truth  f 
Jesus  said,  Trtih  u  from  heaven,  Pilate  said.  There/are  truth  u  not  ou  earth  f 
Jesus  saith  unto  I^late,  Believe  that  truA  is  on  earthy  among  those  wAo,  when  they 
have  the  power  of  judgment^  are  governed  by  trvAy  and  form  right  judgment^  ^ 

In  the  Prot-evangdion,  there  este  not  fewer  than  twelve  circumstances  stolen  from 
the  canonical  books,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  eix  circumstances';  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended  Grospel  of  Nicodemus  is  transcribed  and 
stolen  from  other  oooks.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  books,  and  has  read  this  Gospel,  than  that  a  ereat  part  of 
it  IS  borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out  of  our  present 
Uospels,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same  facts  and  circumstances,  but 
also  in  the  very  same  words  and  order  for  the  most  part ;  and  though  this  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened  accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a 
constant  likeness  of  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one.  and  some- 
times to  another  of  our  evanselists.  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  designed 
a. sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he  found  most  considerable  to  his 
purpose  in  our  four  Gospels;  though  he  has  but  awkwardly  enough  put  it 
together.' 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraudulent  copying 
from  the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Canon  ^, 
whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  Testament' 

The  EpiiUe  of  St  Paul  to  the  Laodi-  The  places  in  St  PauTs  genuine  EpisOes^ 
eeans.  especially  that  to  the  PhUippianSy  out  of 

which  this  to  the  Laodiceans  was  com* 
piled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  1.  Galat.  i.  1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  bre-  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ-, 
thren  which  are  at  Laodicea.  &c. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from        2.  Gralat.  L  3.    Grace  be  to  you,  and 

Jesns,  *  Whether  he  had  studied  astronomy  ? '  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  also  their  triangular,  square,  and  sextile 
aspect ;  their  progressive  and  retrograde  motion  ;  their  size,  and  several  prognostieationfi; 
and  otiier  things,  which  the  reason  of  man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  amon^ 
them  a  philosopher  well  skilled  in  physic  and  nataral  philosophy,  who  asked  the  Lord 
Jesus,  '  Whether  he  had  studied  physic  ? '  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him  physics  and 
metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and  below  the  power  of  nature ;  the 
powers  idso  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their  effects  ;  also  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  ;  the  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  diy,  cold 
and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them  :  how  the  soul  operated  upon  the  body ;  what  its 
various  sensations  and  faculties  were  :  the  faculty  of  speaking,  anger,  desire ;  and,  lastly, 
the  manner  of  its  compodtion  and  dissolution;  and  other  things,  which  the  understanding 


»  They  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol  ii  pp.  158—156. 
*  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  ii  pp.  349,  350.,  where  the  above  remark  Is  confirmed 
by  many  examples. 
«  Vol  il  pp.  33*35.  •  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  73,  74. 
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God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus    peace  from  God  the  Father,  and.onr 
Christ.  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     See  the  same  also, 

Rom.  i.  7. ;  1  Cot.  i.  8. ;  2  Cor.  i.  2. ; 

Eph.  i.  2. ;  Phil.  i.  2. ;  Col.  i.  2. ;  1  Thess. 

i.  ].;  2Thes8.  i.  2. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  prayer  of  3.  Phil.  i.  3.  I  thank  my  God  upon 
mine,  that  ye  continue  and  persevere  in  every  remembrance  of  you,  for  your  fel- 
good  works,  looking  for  that  which  is  lowship  in  the  Gospel,  from  the  first  day 
promised  in  the  day  of  judgment.  until  now,  &c. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of  any  4.  Galat.  i.  7.  There  be  some  that 
trouble  you,  who  pervert  the  truth,  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel 
they  may  draw  you  aside  from  the  truth    of  Christ,  &c« 

of  the  Gospel  which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  Grod  grant,  that  my 
converts  may  attain  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  Grospel,  be  be- 
neficent, and  doing  good  works  which 
accompany  salvation. 

6.  And  now  m^  bonds,  which  I  suffer  6.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
in  Christ  are  manifest,  in  which  I  rejoice,    manifest. 

and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  7.  Phil.  i.  19.    For  I  know  that  this 
my  salvation  for  ever,  which  shall  be  shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die ;  (for)  to  me  8.  Phil.  L  20,  21.  Whether  it  be  by 
to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  Christ,  to  die  life  or  death,  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to 
will  be  joy.  die  is  gain. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  us  his  9.  1^1.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  like-minded« 
mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the  same  love,  having  the  same  love* 

and  be  like-minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my  be« 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  think  loved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  &c* 
and  act  in  fear,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  work  out  your  salvation  with  fear ; 

life  eternal ; 

11.  For  it  is  Grod,  who  worketh  in  11.  Phil.  ii.  13.  For  ii  is  God  who 
you ;  worketh  in  you. 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  sin.  12.  Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  things  without 

murmuring,  &c  ver.  15.  that  ye  may  be 

blameless. 
IS.  And  what  is  best,  my  beloved,        13.  Phil.  iii.  I.   Finally,  my  brethreOf 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and    rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  Let  all  your  requests  be  made  14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  requests  be 
known  to  God,  and  be  steady  in  the  doc-    made  known  unto  God. 

trine  of  Christ. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  sound,  15.  Phil.  iv.  8.  Whatsoever  things  are 
and  true,  and  of  good  report  and  chaste,  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what* 
and  just,  and  lovely,  these  things  do.  soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 

are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  &c. 

16.  Those  things  which  ye  have  heard,  16.  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things  which  ye 
and  received,  think  on  these  things,  and  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you.  heard  and  seen, — do,  and  the  God  of 

peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  you.  17.  Phil.  iv.  22.    All  the  saints  salute 

yon. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  18.  Galat.  vi.  18.  The  ^ace  of  our 
Christ  be  wiUi  your  spirit.    Amen.  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.    Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be  read  to  19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this  Epistle 
the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  of  the  is  read  amongst  you,  cause  that  it  be, 
Colossians  to  be  read  among  yoo.  read  also  in  the  chnroh  of  the  Laodiceans 

and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle 
from  Lao^oefti 
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8.  Lastly y  as  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  hooks  of  the  NeuD  Testa^ 
ment  is  established  by  the  accounts  of  countries^  gavemorsy  princes^ 
people,  §"0.  therein  contained,  being  confirmed  by  the  relations  of  con-- 
temporary  writers,  both  friends  and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christi- 
anUy  (and  especially  by  the  relations  of  hostile  witers);  so  the  spurious'^ 
ness  of  the  pseudo-evangelical  writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  containing' 
GROSS  FALSEHOODS^  and  Statements  which  are  contradicted  by  the 
narratives  of  those  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  the  supposed 
authors  of  them. 

Thas,  in  tbe  foTirtli  of  Seneca's  Epistles  to  Paul',  we  read  that  the  emperor 
(Nero)  wa$  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  sentimetds  m  PauTs  UpisUe  to 
the  Churches ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  thephilosopher',  that  the  em^ 
peror  is  both  em  admirer  and  favourer  of  Christianitj.  These  assertions  are  notori- 
oxuAj  false,  and  contrary  to  tne  UDantmons  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regpard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of  Maiy  contains  at 
least  two  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  hbtorical  fact ;  and  not  fewer  than 
seren  equally  glaring  instances  exist  in  the  pseudo-^spel  or  Prot-evangelion  of 
James  ^  six  others  occur  in  the  two  Gospels  of  Christ's  Infancy  ^  which  relate  things 
notoriouslv  contrary  to  the  bencTolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure 
and  holy  aoctrine,  wluch  prohibite4  revenge,  and  promoted  universal  charity  and 
love.  Lastly,  for  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  ttiis  article  (already  perhaps  too 
much  extended)  to  specify  all  the  absurd  falsehoods  contained  in  tne  spurious 
writings  which  we  have  been  considering ;  —  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  directly 
falsifj^  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of 
marriage  (whi<^  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught,  though  the  reverse  is  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  his  Epistle) ;  and  concerning  the  preaching  of  women  :  — 
Thecla  being  said  to  be  commissioned  bv  him  to  preach  the  ffospel,  thoi^  it  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  out  also  to  St.  PauFs 
positive  commands  in  his  genuine  Epistles.^  But  what  proves  the  utter  spurious- 
ness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla, — if  any  further  proof  were  wanting, — is  the 
fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  writings  bespeak  him  to  have^  been  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  is  introduced  in  them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie. 
That  he  is  so  intxt>duced  is  evident ;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between 
Paul  and  Thecla  ^  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch\  he  is 
presently  made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the  woman  of  whom 
you  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and 
true  character  of  St.  Paul  every  one  must  see.  He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  Gospel  agunst  ul  sorts  of  opi^osition,  who  hazarded  and  sunered  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  (Ssd  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  most  unquestionably  never  would  so  easily 
have  been  betrayed  into  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his 
profession,  and  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and 
provocation.  Nor  will  it  be  of  anv  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scrip- 
tures, Abraham  is  said  twice  to  have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and  xx.  2. 
&:c.,  as  abo  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his.  Gen.  xxvi.  7.  &c.;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared  he  did  not  know  him.  Matt, 
xxvi.  72. ;  for  the  circumstances  are  in  many  cases  different,  and  especiallv  in  this, 
that  Paul  appeared  now  in  no  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her ;  or  if  he  had  been  in 
danger  might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  he 
had  imdergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  into  such  a  crime.^ 


'  Epist  viii.  in  Apoc  New  Test  p.  76.  •  Apoc  New  Test  p.  76.  Epist  ix. 

'  See  them  specified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Jones  on  the  CaDon«  vol.  iL 
pp.  147—151.  *  Ibid.  ToL  il  pp.  249— 25U 

»  Ibid.  pp.  400—402.  •  Ch.  xir.  xvil  —  ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  80.  84. 

*  Ch.  xix. — vii.  3.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  p.  84.. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  toI.  ii.  p.  401.  Additional  proofs  of  the  spnrionsness  of  the  apo* 
cryphal  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  given  by  Bp.  Maltby,  Blast  pp.  57 — 65. 
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"  Sucb  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gun  credit,  as  the  real  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  and  so  striking  is  the  contrast  between  them 
tnd  the  geniune  writings,  whose  stjle  they  have  so  successfully  endeavoured  to 
imitate,  it  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  evei^  one,  who  is  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Kew  Testament  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or  delusion,  they  would  not 
have  resembled  those  which  are  avowedly  so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing 
it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  by  whom  tiie  canonical  booKs  were 
written ;  or  allowing  them  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  writings  having 
the  same  external  authority,  that  of  being  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
have  always  borne ;  upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attainment,  have  had  any  advantages, 
himianly  speaking,  which  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to 
have  possessed  as  themselves ;  consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  been  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  most  probable,  that  subsequent  attempts  would 
have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  nrst  efibrts  of  imposture.  If,  however,  it 
appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  investigation,  that  one  set  of  compositions  betrays 
no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  others,  and  no  marks  that  tne  authors  were 
themselves  deceives ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the 
plainest  symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascril^  to  a 
common  origm,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different  P  or,  rather,  is  it 
not  more  Just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth  in  those  performances,  which 
bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features ;  and  to  abandon  those,  and  those  only,  to  con- 
tempt, which  have  indubitable  traces  of  imposture  ?*'^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  been  reprinted,  the  candid  reader 
will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause  there  is,  lest  the 
credibility  and  Inspiration  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment should  be  affected  by  them.  '^How  much  soever  we  may 
lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  or  the  undefin- 
able  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  warfare  against  the  interests  of 
Christ;  whatever  horror  we  may  feel  at  the  bolaness  or  the  scurrility 
of  some  anti-chrlstian  champions ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of 
infidelitv  in  its  attempts  against  the  GospeL  We  know  that  the 
cause  of  Revelation  has  already  sustained  every  species  of  assault  which 
cunning  could  contrive,  or  power  direct  It  has  had  its  enemies  among 
the  ignorant  and  amon^  the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons  of  its 
assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its  Julian. 
And  what  were  the  effects  of  their  opposition  r  The  same  as  when 
the  *  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against  It — its  purification 
and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bollngbrokes  and  Its  Woolstons,  Ite 
Humes  and  its  Gibbons ;  and  what  disadvantages  has  it  sustained, 
what  Injuries  has  It  received  ?  Has  it  lost  anv  of  its  pretensions,  or 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred 
and  their  hoslality  ?  Had  they  a  system  more  credible,  more  pure, 
better  comporting  with  the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations 
of  everlasting  existence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to  prevail  on 
mankind  to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  We  gain 
but  litde  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 

'  Mabby's  Biustrations,  p.  65. 
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ebake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  tmth  and  error  are  combat- 
ants. All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  reli^on 
are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  faith^  tnat  the  doctrine  which  he 
believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be  victorious  tibrough  all  opposi- 
tion. No  new  weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies;  and  the 
temper  and  potency  of  those  which  they  have  so  often  tried^  they  will 
try  m  vain.  They  may  march  to  battle ;  but  thev  will  never  raise 
their  trophies  in  the  field.''  ^ 

The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have  been 
in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  sunilar  kind,  which 
have  perished,  leaving  only  their  tides  behind  them,  as  a  memorial 
that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  soon  became  extinct, 
the  interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  affordhi^  the  means  of  their 
preservation.  But  we  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance,  that 
some  of  the  spurious  productions  which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
ChrisUans,   or  the  fraud  of  persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  t 

Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the  primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have  | 

been  saved  from  destruction.  Such  books  as  the  '*  Gospel  of  Mary,** 
the  "  Prot-evangelion,"  the  **  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  *^  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,"  **  Paid  and  Theda,"  &o.  &c.  are  not  only  available 
as  means  of  establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  tiie  omers :  —  but  they  are  of 

great  service  in  augmenting  tiie  evidences  and  confirming  the  proof  of 
hristianity.'  So  far,  indeed,  are  these  books  from  militating  in  any 
degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
most  decidedly  corroborate  it :  for  they  are  written  in  the  names  of 
those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to  have  been  apostles  and 
companions  of  aposties ;  and  they  all  suppose  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of  working  miracles,  together  with  a 
high  degree  of  authority,  was  conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.  It 
ought  abo  to  be  recollected  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  As  they  were 
not  composed  before  that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of 
them  certainly  do)  to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of 
those  sacred  books,  they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  AU  these 
books  are  not  properly  spurious,  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did 
not  compose  them ;  but,  as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor 
at  first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
apocryphal;  for  they  have  in  their  tities  the  names  of  aposties,  and 
they  make  a  specious  pretence  of  delivering  a  true  history  of  their 
doctrines,  discourses,  nuracles,  and  travels,  though  that  history  is  not 
true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  written  by  any  apostle  or  apostolic 
man.  Further,  we  may  account  for  the  publication  of  these  apocry- 
phal or  pseudepigraphal  books  as  they  were  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  aposties,  and  tiie  great  success  of  tlieir 

*  Eclectic  Beiiew,  N.  S.  toL  zy.  pi  163.  >  Ibid,  jx  164. 
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ministry.  And  in  this  respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  singular :  many  men  of  ^stinguished  characters  have 
had  discourses  made  for  them^  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
actions  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  performed ;  and  eminent 
writers  have  had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the 
authors.  Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes 
and  Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians,  who 
did  not  immediately  receive  eveir  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them, 
but  admitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  aid  not  bear  the  test  of  being 
the  genuine  production  of  the  sacred  writer  with  whose  name  it  was 
inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have  been  written.  On  this 
account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of 
some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short 
time  doubted  by  some  when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  universallv  acknowledged.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which 
now  are,  and  for  a  long  time  past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal, 
whether  extant  entire,  or  only  in  fragments,  —  together  with  the 
titles  of  such  as  are  lost,  —  are  monuments  of  the  care>  skill,  and 
judgment  of  the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and 
their  other  learned  guides  and  conductors.  The  books  in  question 
afford  no  valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally 
received  as  written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Everlasting  GospeL^ 


No.  II. 

OK  THE  IN8PIKATI0N  OV  THE  HOLY  fiCRIPTUBES. 
IRsferrtd  torn  p.  203.  of  this  Voiume,'] 

The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having  been 
exhibited  at  considerable  length,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspiration,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain  of  argument  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration  **  is  that  actuating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whatever  degree  or  manner  it  may  have  been  exercised ;  guided  by 
which  the  human  agents,  chosen  by  God,  have  officially  proclaimed 
his  will  by  word  of  moudi,  or  have  committed  to  writing  the  several 

'  Lardner's  Works,  voL  y.  pp.  412—419.  Svo.j  or  yoL  iii  pp.  121 — 134.  4to. 
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porlaonB  of  the  Bible,"  ^  without  error  or  mistake.  When  the  Scrip- 
tures are  said  to  be  thus  divinely  (or  plenarilj)  inspired,  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  the  Alm^hty  suggested  every  woid  or  dictated  every 
expression*  From  the  different  styles*  in  which  the  books  are  written^ 
and  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are  related 
and  predicted  by  different  authors,  it  appeara  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  their  several  tempers,  understandings,  and 
habits  of  life,  directed;  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to 
them  by  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  their  writings  was  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  diey  rdated,  or  in  every  precept  which  ^ey  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  coitununicatioii. 
But  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was 
always  afforded:  so  that  every  such  inspired  writing  is  free  from 
error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  *^  This  property  must  be  consi- 
dered as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of  which 
a  part  only  is  inspired ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Grod  would 
suffer  any  such  errors  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our  faith  or  pervert 
our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which  he  himself  has 
mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the  means  of  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  influence,  or  guidance,  or 
care  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficientiy  establishes  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  all  Scripture.** 

II.  That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
HEKT  were  inspired  is  certain,  rince  they  frequentiy  display  an 
acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  Gt)d,  and  often  reveal 
his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predictions.  But  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  sacred  historians  sometimes  wrote  under  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
derived  from  Revelation  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  might 
be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  human  intell^ence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  that,  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials ;  enlightened  to  judge 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  bor- 

'  Lee's  Ducoones  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptnrc,  p.  28.; — the  fullest,  as  it  is 
the  most  recently  published  work  on  this  subject 

*  "  If  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  erery  word,  why  should  Isaiah,  who  was  bred  in  a  court, 
be  more  eloquent  than  Amos,  who  had  his  education  among  herds?  Why  should  St.  liuke 
write  better  Greek  than  St.  John?  Or  why  should  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  show  more  Jewish  learning  and  rabbinical  reasoning  than  the  other 
apostles?  Why,  as  in  the  writings  of  uninspired  authors,  should  we  be  able  to  distinguish 
differences  not  only  in  style,  but  also  in  the  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  reasoning  and 
of  narrating?  Surely  the  most  cursory  perusal  must  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the 
temper  and  education  of  the  authors  entered  in  some  measure  into  their  composition.  Their 
thoughts,  indeed  (unless  we  would  degrade  them  to  the  leTel  of  other  writers  of  Teracity 
and  good  intentionsX  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  substance  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Deity:  and  though  it  be  impossible  for  us,  who  are  not  inspired,  to  define  how  far  tho 
Holy  Spirit  was  concerned  in  suggesting  them,  yet  wc  hare  abundant  reason  to  believe  th«6 
he  afforded  them  sufficient  assistance  to  make  their  writing^  vrfcMibk^  and  that  the  mea- 
sure of  his  assistance  was  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  subjecU"  Dr.  Macbride's 
lectures  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  159. 
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rowed  their  infonnation^  and  prevented  from  recording  any  material 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown  at  con- 
siderable length')  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written  by  persons, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporiby  with  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events  recorded  by 
them ;  and  who  in  their  descriptions  of  characters  and  events  (of 
many  of  which  they  were  witnesses)  uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  and  an  unexampled  impartiality.  Some  of  these 
books,  however,  were  compiled  in  subsequent  times  from  the  sacred 
annals  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and 
from  those  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which, 
though  written  by  uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
preserved  with  ^eat  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keer)ers 
of  the  genealogies  and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired 
parts  of  the  historical  books  of  me  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception  or 
reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  sdlowed,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact 
was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  information,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation  from  God ;  whether 
any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  liis- 
torian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of  the  Holy  bpirit.  Whatever 
uncertainty  some  may  imagine  to  exist  concerning  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral  precept,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  that  all  its 
prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  .  This  is  continually  affirmed 
by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  indubitable 
testimony  which  history  b^Eurs  to  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  many  of 
these  predictions ;  others  are  gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and  most 
positive  security  for  the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  ful- 

III.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  partial 
and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  God  himself,  surely  we  cannot  but  conclude 
the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain  the 
religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were  constant  attendants  upon 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry ;  and  they  were  not  only  present  at 
his  public  preaching,  but  after  addressing  himself  to  the  multitudes  in 
parables  and  similitudes,  when  they  toere  alone  he  expounded  all  things 
to  his  disciples.  (Mark  iv.  34.)  He  also  showed  himself  alive  to  the 
apostles,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  by 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these  instructions, 
delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the  great  work  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion.     It  was,  therefore,  promised,  that  the  Holy 

*  See  pp.  120 — 136.  tupr^ 
VOL.  I.  MM 
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S  »irit  should  not  only  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  the 
apostles  had  heard  from  their  divine  Master ;  but  he  was  alao  to  guide 
them  into  KLL  TRUTH^  to  teach  them  ALL  THINGS,  atid  to  abide  with 
them  for  ever.  (John  xiv.  16, 17.  26.,  xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  Tvhich  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lc»d  them,  means,  un- 
doubtedly, all  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  thej 
were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural,  mathema- 
tical, or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means  Christian  Truth, 
—  the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind,  to  make  them  wise 
and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew  something  of  this  truth  already, 
but  they  did  not  know  it  perfectly.  They  were  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  mistaken  as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  No  branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They 
were  to  be  led  into  an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general ; 
with  the  whole  of  that  reli^ous  truth,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  have  been 
preserved  from  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  ?  The  Spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  things :  —  not  the  things  of  the  natural  or  civil 
world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  idl  things 
respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know,  then  there 
was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian  system,  but  what 
they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or  from  the  instructions 
of  Christ,  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or  from  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  which  could  not  deceive  them ;  so  that  they  must  be  preserved 
from  error  or  mistake  concecning  it. 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  that 
Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally,  like 
those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible ;  and  amidst  the  numerous 
things,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst  them,  some  would 
be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  assist  their  memories,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  should  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  whatsoever 
Christ  had  said  to  them.  This  assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not 
merely  recalling  to  the  view  of  their  minds  the  things  which  Christ 
had  spoken,  but  also  the  enabling  them  to  understand  those  things 
rightly,  without  that  confusion  and  misapprehension,  which  Jewish 
prejudices  had  occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard  them. 
Unless  they  were  let  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of  them  would 
be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to  his  office  of 
leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled,  by  his  in- 
fluences, properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ  himself  had 
taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus 
instructed,  was  to  abide  with  them  for  ef)er,  as  the  Spirit  of  Trutli, 
guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  were  to  communicate  to  the  world. 
These  important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assistance,  direction,  and 
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perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  were  most  certainly 
fulfilled)  in  all  their  extent  and  meaning.  They  were  promises  given 
by  Christ  himself  the  great  and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  would  be 
to  impeach  the  veracity  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit 
a  supposition,  that  would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral. From  this  examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  uiat,  in  addition  to  what 
they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  that 
through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were  infallibly 
preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring  it  to  man- 
kind? The  Spirit  of  Truth  guided  them  into  all  truth,  and  abode  with 
themyjw  eoer. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural  in- 
struction and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  common 
instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  first  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  are  positively  assured  that  these  promises  were  ac- 
curately fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  among  these  inspired 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  books  ascribed  to  them,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  found  an  universal 
religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  em- 
powered the  apostles  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these 
books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would,  by  his  immediate  inter- 
position, enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for 
the  use  of  future  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  important 
truth,  or  the  insertion  of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the 
Spirit  should  abide  with  the  apostles  must  necessarily  imply  a 
constant  inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever  they 
exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gt>8pel,  whether  by  writing  or 
by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  twelve 
apostlefl,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like  Paul,  to  the  office 
of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
granted  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  such  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  primitive  Christians.  Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists 
between  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  would  suffisr  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should  have  been  able,  by  ihe  mere 
natural  power  of  hi^  memory,  to  recollect  those  numerous  discourses 
of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  related.  Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must 
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have  stood  in  need  of  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
bring  to  remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his 
ministry.  We  are  to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as 
under  a  similar  guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of 
his  Epistles,  asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and 
unequivocal  terms.  ^  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his 
Epistles  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  a 
decisive  proof  that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  some  certain 
method,  though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  know- 
ledge, which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.* 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles, 
the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late  learned  and 
candid  writer :  — 

I.  ^^  First,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowled^  of  Christi- 
anity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind.  When  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  we  mean, 
that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  tJie  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they  were  to  inculcate. 
Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  having  been  witnesses  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  having  received 
the  Spirit  to  ffuide  them  into  all  truth,  they  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  various  subjects,  which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish 
to  the  world,  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insufficient 
nor  defective  preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss 
to  know  what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God  or  what  was  not  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty ;  and  there  was 
no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  all  things 
which  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed  unto  men,  to  teach 
them  the  way  of  salvation. 

**  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  importance 
for  us  to  determine.     For  it  is  certain,  that  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 

>  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  passages  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  which  confirm  the 
remark  above  given:  — 

1  Thess.  iL  13.  TTie  word  of  God,  which  te  heard  of  us,  ye  received  not  as  the  word  of 
metiy  but  as  it  is  ik  truth  this  word  or  God. —  I  Thess.  iv.  8.  He  therrfore  that  dapiaeA, 
deapiseth  not  many  but  God,  who  bath  also  oitsk  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit. — 1  Cot, 
ii.  7.  10.  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery ^  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which  .... 
God  hath  reybaled  uhto  us  ^  ^  Spirit —  1  Cor.  il.  12, 13.  Now  "wr  have  recrited 
not  the  spirit  of  Ae  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  of  God,  that  we  mioht  xhow  thx 

THINGS  THAT  ARE  FRBELT  GIVEN    TO  US   OF  GoD:  WHICH  THINGS  VE   ALSO  8PKAX,   HOl 

in  the  words  which  man*s  wisdom  teachethj  but  which  the  Holt  Spirit  teacheth. — 
16.  Wb  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 
*  Bp.  Tomline's  Blements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  20—29.  280—289 
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tianitj  was  complete,  long  before  the  records  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the 
ai>ostles,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  never  at  a  loss  what 
doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had  at  all  times  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those 
respective  times,  declare.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their 
own  declaration,  that  they  spake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  in  the 
words  which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth. 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.) 

"  As  the  apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it 
follows  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  writings ; 
and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they  have  written  concern- 
ing it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  inunediately  guided  by  the 
Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or  not.  For,  allowing  only  that 
they  were  honest  men  who  completely  understood  Christianity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  give  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it.  Honest 
men  would  not  deceive,  and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  tiiey  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any 
errors  in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  desira,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that  they 
could  be  inserted  designedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
aposties,  and  consequentiy  their  credibility  in  generu.  And  to 
imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the  com- 
petency of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition  that  can  never 
be  reconciled,  with  the  very  lowest  construction  which  can  be  fairly 
put  upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit  should  guide  them  into 
all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be  but  honest  men,  it  follows, 
considering  the  sources  of  information  they  enjoyed,  that  all  they 
have  recorded  concerning  Christianity  is  truth,  and  that  they  were 
not  mistaken,  in  any  of  the  positions  which  they  have  laid  down  re- 
specting it,  in  their  writings. 

2.  '^  A  second  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under  the  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  taught  mankind ; "  that  is,  ''  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  a 
part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every  doctrine  they 
taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  respecting  our  Lord,  in 
every  opinion  which  they  gave,  concerning  the  import  of  those  facts, 
in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  promise  they  addressed  to  men,  it 
appears  that  they  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth Through  his  influence  on  their  minds,  they  were  infal- 
libly preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the  Gospel,  so  that  every  reli- 
gious sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 

«•  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend  that  they 
we're  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treated ;  that  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and  direction ;  that 
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they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake^  in  the  religious  Benti- 
mentd  thej  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  were  inserted  in  their 
writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity  of 
which  they  were  previously  possessed  (as  prophecies  for  instance), 
this  was  immediately  communicated  to  them  by  revelation  from  the 
Spirit.  But  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote, 
they  might  be  left  to  ihe  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their  own 
minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natural  and 
familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  preserved  from 
error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed.  • . . .  The  Spirit  guided  them  to 
write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet  they  might  be  lef);  to 
express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

^^  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were  under 
the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and  influence,  as 
to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed  the  things  of  the 
Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  from  their  own  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is 
declared  in  their  writings,  concerning  the  constant  agency  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  favoured.**  The  following 
advantages  attend  this  view  of  the  subject :  — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  infallible  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  contained  in  their 
writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result  frran  supposing 
that  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made  agunst 
that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit  preserved  them  from  all 
error  in  what  they  have  taught  and  recorded,  their  writings  are  of 
the  same  authority,  importance,  and  use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated 
every  syllable  contained  in  them.  If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their 
pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  had  been  only  mere  machines  under 
his  direction,  we  could  have  had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a 
perfect  rule,  as  to  all  religious  opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  them  as  under  the  Spirit*s  infallible  guidance  in 
all  the  religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the 
very  words  in  which  thev  are  written  or  not  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  account 
of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and  what  can  they  con- 
tain more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it  ? 

'^Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apostolic 
inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  in 
their  writings,  which  it  might  be  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  another 
view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to  what 
appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters  of  a  religious  and  moral 
nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing  con- 
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tained  In  their  writings  were  suggested  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
or  not ;  whether  Luke  were  inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.) : 
or  whether  Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) ;  for  the  answer 
is  obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in- 
spiration was  necessary  ooncemiog  them.  The  inspired  writers  some- 
times mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  incidental  manner, 
as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  da  Although,  therefore, 
such  things  may  be  found  in  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  or  in 
epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  and  may  stand  con- 
nected with  important  declarations  concerning  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  su- 
pernatural influence  in  mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs,  though 
they  were,  as  to  all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain  Christian, 
in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  distinguish  what  he  is  to  consider 
as  inspir^  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have  written  or 
taught  concerning  Christianity;  every  thing  which  teaches  him  a 
religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must  consider  as  divinely 
true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inquire, 
whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be  true.  All  that  he  has  to  search 
after  is,  their  meaning ;  and  when  he  understands  what  they  meant, 
he  may  rest  assured,  that  [such]  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God,  is  divine  infallible  truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke 
and  wrote  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  most  indubi- 
table of  all  aemonstration. 

*^  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  enable 
ns  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  where  in  some  verses  he  seems  to  speak  as 
if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were.  Concerning  some 
things  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of  command^ 
ment  (ver.  6.):  and  again,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  1 
give  my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  ^  tlie  Lord  to  be 
faithful  (ver.  25.).  The  subject  of  which  the  apostle  here  delivers 
his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corin- 
thians had  desired  his  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  religious  sen- 
timent or  practice;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty, 
but  merely  a  casuistical  question  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
distress  which  persecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  their  request,  gives  them  his  opinion  as  a  faithful  man ;  but 
he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  imder  divine  inspira- 
tion in  that  opinion,  lest  their  consciences  should  be  shackled,  and  he 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or  not,  as  they  might  find 
convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a 
Christian  teacher,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will; 
and  that  the  opinion  which  he  gave  was,  on  we  whole,  advisable  in 
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t/ie  present  distress.  But  the  apostle's  declaration,  iihat,  as  to  tbis 
particular  matter,  he  spoke  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment, 
strongly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  a  religious 
nature,  he  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what  was  mat- 
ter of  moral  duty,  he  immediately  claimed  to  be  under  divine  direction 
in  what  he  wrote.  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  but  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband.  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This 
would  be  a  breach  of  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  morality,  and 
therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  under  the  divine  authority.  Respecting 
indifferent  things  he  gave  his  judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend, 
but  respecting  the  things  of  religion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit^  ^ 


No.  III. 

ON  THE   ASCENSION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
[Referred  to  in  p.  257.  of  this  Volwne.^ 

The  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonishing  it 
may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other  matter  of 
fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this 
place,  again  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  the  apostolic  tes- 
timony, because  we  have  already  stated  its  force  when  treating  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  (pp.  248 — 256.  supra.)  It  only  remains  to 
show  that  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  contribute  to  its  certainty,  by 
removing  every  idea  of  deceit  or  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error 
on  the  other. 

1.   Observe  the  PLACE  of  his  Ascent. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  spot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  aposties,  for  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  Christ's 
conversations  witii  tiiem.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there  was  less 
probability  of  the  spectators  being  deceived,  tiian  there  would  have 
been  in  many  other  places,  where  the  view  was  confined  and  the  sight 
obstructed ;  and  where,  if  any  delusion  had  been  intended,  he  miffht 
have  more  easily  conveyed  himself  out  of  their  sight,  and  by  a  sudden 
disappearance  given  room  for  tiie  imagination  or  invention  of  some 
extraordinary  removal  from  them.  But,  from  this  eminence,  tiie  view 
around  them  must  have  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  conceal- 
ment of  himself  from  them  must  have  been  more  easily  discovered,  a 
real  ascent  into  heaven  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a 
longer  space  and  with  greater  distinctness  pursued,  and  attended  to, 
by  the  beholders.     So  tiiat,  if  Christ's  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 

1  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Natnre  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  20.  30.  London,  1797.  8va  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Cal- 
cutta) licctares  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  Lectures  12.  and  13.;  and  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectores  on  the  Principal  Sohjects  in  Pneamatology,  Divinity,  &c  Lectures 
137—140. 
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eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen,  from 
which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly,  and  for  the 
most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  assuredly,  it  was  the  most  un- 
suitable of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended,  to  favour  deceit,  and 
render  imposition  effectuaL  No  impostor  would  have  selected  such  a 
spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  Tlie  TIME  must  also  be  consideredy  when  this  fact  took  place. 

It  was  during  broad  day-light,  while  an  impostor  would  have  availed 
himself  of  darkness  in  onder  to  effect  his  escape.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion ;  but  illusion  is 
impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a  strong  light. 

3.  Observe  further  the  manner  of  Chris fs  Ascension  totoards  heaven, 
(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and  tempes- 
tuous, but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Komulus  was  said  to  have  been 
lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  being  suddenly 
missed  by  the  Boman  people,  thev  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  of 
his  translation  into  heaven :  which  tale  the  patricians  first  invented, 
in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that,  during  the  storm,  they  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  assassinating  him;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  that  any  one  saw  his  translation.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ's  ascension  was  public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees;  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders  steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced 
higher,  and  pursued  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of 
heaven.  The  spectators  '*  looked  steadfastly  towsu*ds  heaven  as  he 
went  up,"  till  the  cloud  had  carried  him  out  of  their  sight. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account,  that 
he  was  taken  from  them,  while  they  were  actually  near  him;  while 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  instructing  and 
blessine  them ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  "  whilst  they 
beheld  him,"  and  their  eyes  were  attentively  fixed  on  him,  he  arose 
out  of  their  sight  into  the  celestial  glory.  The  apostles,  therefore, 
could  not  be  imposed  on,  by  any  sudden  and  fallacious  conveyance  of 
himself  away  from  them. 

4.  The  SENSE  OF  HEARING  also  Came  in  aid  of  sight ;  for,  if  any 
error  could  be  supposed  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  any 
mistake  in  the  former.  The  apostles  could  not  poseibly  imagine  that 
they  heard  the  consolatonr  discourse  by  which  two  angels  announced 
to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  thus  ascended  into  heaven,  would  at  the 
last  day  ''so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into 
heaven." 

5.  T/ie  NUMBER,  too,  of  these  witnesses  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
their  testimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apostles.  He  was  taken  up,  after  he 
had  ffiven  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  all  assembled 
together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  beholding  him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident  proofs 
which  Cxi  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  of  this  Appendix)  demon- 
strate tne  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  also  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  their  Master's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  persons,  who 
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by  the  evidence  of  their  own  oghty  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  angels, 
were  assured  of  Christ's  ascension;  since  they  were  persons  incapatle 
of  forming  or  conducting  any  artful  design;  since  it  was  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  false,  could  be  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  it;  and  since  they  persevered  in  asserting  it  in  despite  of  atU 
the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise  or  power  could  inflict;  we  have 
the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  ascension  which  the 
nature  of  the  fact  can  admit,  or  we  in  reason  can  require.^ 


No.  IV. 

ON  THE  DESCEirr  OP   THE  HOLT  8P1BIT  ON  THE  APOSTLES. 

{Referred  to  in  p.  257.  of  (kU  VoUam,'\ 

If  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  men,  —  if  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  —  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
is  another  fact  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the 
graphic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to  oflfer  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  fact. 

1.  This  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  the  ^fl  of  tongues,  was  a 
miracle,  new  and  unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  greater  or  more 
decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  himself 
during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  diseases,  might  be 
counterfeited ;  even  death  might  be  only  apparent :  the  reality,  there- 
fore of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life  miqht  be  questioned  by 
gainsayers  and  denied  by  infidels.  But  to  inspire  twelve  unlettered 
(jralilaeans  (who  knew  only  their  mother-tongue,  and  whose  dialect 
was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity),  suddenly  and  instantaneously,  with 
the  knowledge  and  expression  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  ]an« 
guages  or  dialects,  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
a  work  requiring  no  small  labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new 
language,  and  still  more  to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  this 
was  indeed  a  miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  carrying  with  it 
the  most  overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and 
plainest  in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if 
the  apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperiy,  or  with  a  bad 
accent,  as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language  which  is 
not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity,  would  have  suspected  some  fraud,  would  have  taken 
notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured  them ;  but  since  no 
such  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  they 
had  no  ground  for  censure. 

'  Anspach,  Conrs  d'Etudca  de  la  Heligion  Chretienoe,  Part  II,  tome  ii.  pp.  401--406* 
Cbandler'8  Sermons,  voL  i  Senn.  1 1. 
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In  this  miracle  there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception. 
''  No  juggling  conspiracy  could  enable  men  to  speak  suddenly  a  great 
variety  of  languages,  with  which  they  had  previously  been  unac- 
quainted, nor  could'any  deception  be  practised  upon  those  w  ho  heard  them 
speak.  Jews  and  proselytes,  from  many  different  pi#s  of  the  world, 
were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  to  each  of  whom  was  obviously 
familiar  the  language  of  the  country  where  he  ordinarily  resided. 
When  a  man  addressed  them,  they  would  severally  know  whether  he 
spoke  in  their  native  tongue  or  not.  A  Roman  Jew  or  proselyte 
could  not  be  ignorant  whether  what  he  heard  was  Latin ;  nor  could 
any  argument  convince  a  Cretan  Jew  or  proselyte  that  an  apostle, 
though  speaking  his  native  Syriac  ^  [or  Aramtean]  ^*  was  yet  all  the 
while  uttering  Greek.  Deception  was  plainly  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  Phrygian  Jew  might  rashly  fancy  that  the  men  were  full  of 
new  wine,  and  were  mere  unintelligible  babblers,  so  long  as  he  heard 
any  of  them  addressing  the  Boman  strangers  in  Latin;  and  the  same 
opinion  might  be  hasmy  taken  up  by  a  Cretan  Jew,  if  listening  to 
an  apostle  as  he  spoke  to  a  Mede  or  an  Elamite  in  their  respective 
tongues.  But  when  each  heard  himself  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage by  this  apostle  or  by  that  apostle,  he  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  language  employed.  He  must  know  whether  he  heard  his  own 
tongue  or  whether  he  did  not  hear  it.  However  the  faculty  might 
have  been  attained,  he  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  actusdly  pos- 
sessed. The  fact,  presented  to  the  general  attention  of  all  Jerusa- 
lem, was  this :  —  Twelve  illiterate  Jews,  most  of  them  GaliLean  fish- 
ermen unacquainted  with  any  language  but  their  own,  are  suddenly 
enabled  to  address  the  various  strangers  then  assembled  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  each  in  his  own  nalioiiuAl  dialect  That  any  trick  should 
have  been  practised  is  impossible ;  that  any  groundless  pretence 
should  have  been  made  is  equally  impossible.  The  strangers  imder- 
stand  them,  and  declare  that  they  severally  hear  themselves  addressed 
in  their  own  languages;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  these  GalilsDans — but 
yesterday  —  knew  no  tongue,  save  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,**  or  Ara- 
maaan.  **  How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  Magic,  we  know,  was 
the  ordinary  solution  of  such  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
Pagans ;  for,  as  to  miraculous  fSstcts,  they  denied  not  their  occur- 
rence. But  it  will  be  doubted  in  the  present  day,  whether  magic 
could  enable  an  ignorant  Galilnan  suddenly  to  speak  Greek  and 
Latin.  Admit  only  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  and  its  proper 
miraculousness  follows  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  matter  plainly  can- 
not be  accounted  for  without  a  miracle." ' 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  was  so  prodigious  as  the  con- 
version of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the  faith  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  at  Jerusdem, — the  very  scene  of  his  ignominious 
crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the  dav  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  this  alternative  neces- 
sarily presents  itself.  Either  die  apostles  themselves  were  deceived, 
in  the  first  place,  or  they  wished  to  impose  on  others,  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which  accompanied  it. 

>  Faber's  DiiBcnlties  of  Infldditr,  pp.  242,  243. 
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If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account  of 
its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable.  Men, 
who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit  is  neces- 
^  sary,  will  not  invent  a  fable,  which  can  be  confuted  upon  the  spot  by 
all  those  person  to  whose  testimony  they  appeaL  They  will  not 
place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  under  the  eyes  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  enemies.  They  will 
not  blend  with  their  recital  incidents  notoriously  false,  utterly  useless 
for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  convict  them  of 
fraud  and  deceit.  * 

We  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  - 

unbelief,  who  tiJce  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  after  the  lapse  1 

of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  weigh 
all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed  to  unbelief 
and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very  time  and  spot, 
when  and  where  the  event  took  place ;  if  they  reflect  that  they  are 
reading  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author,  and  that  the  facts  re- 
lated in  his  book  were  published  throughout  Judaea,  in  Greece,  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  before  he  composed  his  history  ? 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  facts  recorded  not  unfrequently 
borrow  their  authority  from  the  character  of  the  writer;  but,  in  a 
recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  all  his 
authority  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates.  The  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been  received  as  a  cano- 
nical book,  if  the  first  Christians  had  not  found  in  it  those  facts, 
which  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of  them  had  actually 
been  eye-witnesses.  And  such,  especially,  were  the  miracles  which 
distinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  fact 
and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another  not  less 
striking,  which  is  founded  on  the  connection  of  this  miracle  with  the 
events  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  striking  diiFerence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  afler  their  Master's  death 
(see  pp.  255,  256.);  and  this  change  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 
But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to  us  why  the  apostles, 
who  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they  were  instructed  and  sup- 
ported by  their  Master,  were  filled  with  so  much  wisdom  and  intre* 
pidity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  themselves;  —  why 
these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity  in  the  presence  of  the  very  men 
who  had  crucified  him ; — and  why  Peter,  who  had  basely  denied  him 
at  the  word  of  a  female  servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  longer  perceive  either  motives,  connection,  or 
probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable.  Every  one 
of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  common  principles  of  mora!  order. 
The  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as  those  who  continued  to 
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reject  the  Gospel,  do  nothing  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  every 
thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  only  a  scene  of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  should 
not  endure  even  the  reading  of  a  romance,  in  which  all  the  personages 
should  be  represented  as  acting  like  those  who  are  exhibited  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  connection  to  the  facts  ?  Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  actors  motives,  conduct,  and  a  character  consis- 
tent with  nature  ?  Would  you  render  credible  a  history,  the  basis 
of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  vou  to  deny,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ?  Put  in  its  proper 
place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  miracle  alone 
will  render  an  infinite  number  of  others  unnecessary*  You  will  find 
in  it  an  explanation  of  those  difiiculties  which  perplex  your  mind, 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle,  which 
wos  wrought  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs  and  predictions  of  the 
author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  life,  Jesus  Christ  had  confined  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  Judsea :  he  was  not  sent  as  he  himself  declared,  '^  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24.);  his  doctrine 
was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after  his  death. 
That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he  solemnly  charged 
them  to  fulfil  it,  just  before  his  ascension  into  heaven.  But,  before 
they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  functions,  it  was  necessary  that 
these  timid  and  ignorant  men  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agree- 
ably to  Christ's  promise,  —  even  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  guided  into  all  truth. 
The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  then  announced  and  fore- 
told. But,  what  grandeur,  what  wisdom,  what  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  circumstances  do  we  see  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction ! 
The  apostles  were  appointed  the  teachers  of  all  nations;  and  it  was  in 
the  sight  of  persons  of  every  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on 
occasion  of  one  of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they 
i-eceived  from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  their  divine  mission. 
Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be  able 
to  understand  them.  By  an  astonishing  miracle  these  men  were 
enabled,  without  study ^  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects  of  the 
East.  But  the  gift  of  tongues  was  not  conferred  on  them,  merely  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  their  doctrine;  it  serves  also  to  charac- 
terise, from  its  very  birth,  that  universal  religion  which  embraces 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

IIow  closelv  connected  is  every  part  of  the  evangelical  history ! 
How  admirably  do  the  means  answer  to  the  end  I  How  do  the  most 
signal  miracles  acquire  probability  by  their  mutual  relation,  and  by 
the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  dispensation  of  religion  1 ' 

>  DnYoisin,  DeroonBtration  Erangcliqae,  pp.  161— 1 6S.     See  a  foil  examination  of  tbe 
miracnlooi  gift  of  tongaea  in  Dr.  ^mtwl  Chandler**  Sennons,  rol.  L  Senn.  13,  14. 
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No.  V. 

EXAHIKATIOK   OF   THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT  ON   THB 

PROPAGATION   OF   CHBIBTIANITT, 

[^Referred  to  in  page  257.  of  this  Volume.'} 

''The  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  which  Christianity  made  in 
the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication^  is  not  only  an 
irrefragable  ailment  of  its  divine  origin  and  truths  but  also  a 
striking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  who  assert  that  the  Gk>8pel 
is  the  contrivance  of  man.     For,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it,  that  the  religion  taught  by  an 
obscure  person,  in  an  obscure  station  of  life,  and  in  an  obacure 
country,  should  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  I     According  to  all  present  ap- 
pearances, how  romantic  and  visionary  would  the  assertions  of  a  private 
Jew  seem  to  a  philosopher,  to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect,  which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven  I     That  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen, 
from  a  country  that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning 
and  without  interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many 
various  nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of 
sovereigns  and  pnnces,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vour."*    The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear  if  we 
take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
his  apoetles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly  taught  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem;  whence  their  doctrine  spread  throughout 
Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after,  it  was  carried 
into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They  founded  societies  of 
Christians  in  the  cities  of  Cassarea,  Boine,  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Philippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  regions, 
towns,  and  cities;  so  that,  (as  heathen  adversaries,  together  with 
Christian  writers,  acknowledge,)  before  three  centuries  were  com- 
pleted, the  Gospel  had  penetrated  into  every  region  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Wherever  the  preachers  of  Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that 
the  person,  whose  religion  they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  preached  a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  the  pleasures  and 
passions  of  mankind;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences; 
which  indispensably  required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self- 
denial,  and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  o(  manners,  and  was 
diametrically  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  principles  and  maxims  of 

*  Dr.  Hanrood*s  Introdnction  to  the  New  Tcitament,  voL  L  p.  sa 
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those  times,  "  It  is  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  illi- 
terate Galilseans,  issuing  from  an  obscure  comer  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time,  over- 
turn the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected  in  the 
world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  every  confederated  nation, 
that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them.  Such  an  astonishing  and 
sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  world, 
produced  by  such  agents,  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  a 
most  signal  interposition  of  Grod,  endowing  these  his  messengers  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.'' '  Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  ob- 
stacles, which  actually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
human  means  which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  Uie  justice 
of  the  remark  that  was  made  by  an  apostle :  —  ^^  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confoimd  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christian  church 
formed  into  a  body,  tlian  it  was  assailed  by  three  descriptions  of 
enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1.  The  prejudices  of 
authority  and  of  human  wisdom ;  —  2.  The  violence  of  persecution ; 
—  and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by  the 

PREJUDICES  OF  AUTHORITY  AND   OF   HUMAN  WISDOM.      From  itS 

very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  ^'  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jews: — On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  that 
people  exclusively  attached  to  tlie  law  of  Moses,  and  intoxicated 
with  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from  Abraham ; 
their  hypocritical  teachers,  who  affected  to  be  models  of  wisdom, 
piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  prejudices  which  they 
cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the  levitical  worship,  the  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  importance  of  their  traditions. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  twelve  men, — from  the  lowest  class 
of  their  nation,  formerly  imbued  with  the  same  prejudices,  who 
accused  them  of  making  void  the  commandments  of  God  by  their 
traditions : — Who  deeply  offended  their  national  pride  by  telling  them 
that  the  Almighty  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against 
them,  and  would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they 
themselves  would  be  excluded  from  it :  — Who  announced  to  them 
that  the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  worship  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places: — Who  substituted  for  the  splendid  ceremonial  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (which  was  a  constant  source  of  credit  and  of 
emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at  the  altars)  a  simple 
and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their  functions  useless,  and  in 
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which  eyery  Christian  was  to  be  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim : 
— Who  undeceived  them  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  by  apprising  them,  that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  must  renounce  all  their  ardent  hopes  concerning  it: — Who 
censured  with  equal  force  and  boldness  their  pharisaic  devotion^  long 
prayers,  ostentatious  fasts,  and  all  those  exterior  observances,  in 
which  they  made  the  essence  of  piety  to  consist; — ^and,  finally,  who 
excited  their  self-love,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of 
the  cross.  Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to 
procure  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — much  less  to  ensure 
them  success  ? 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Heathen  Nations,  the  prejudices  opposed 
by  paganism  were  not  less  powerful  than  those  entertuned  by  the 
Jews.     Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  most  imposing  pomp  and  magnificence  entered  into  its  worship 
and  ceremomes.      Temples  of  the  most  splendid  architecture, — 
statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests  and  victims  superbly  adorned, 
— attendant  youths  of  both  sexes,  blooming  with  beauty,  performing 
all  the  sacred  rites  with  gracefulness  heightened  by  every  ornament, — 
magistrates  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  their  office, — ^religious  feasts, 
dances,   and  illuminations, — concerts  of  the   sweetest  voices  and 
instruments, — perfumes  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance, — every 
part  of  the  heathen  religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  an    to 
captivate  the  senses  and  the  heart.    Amid  all  these  attractive  objects, 
we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most 
extensive  influence,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  ana  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  ignorance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attribute  so 
much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred  under  that 
profound  idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  overspread  the  earth. 
And,  on  the  other^  we  see  twelve  Jewish  fishermen,  declaring  that 
those  deities  which  had  so  long  been  revered  were  only  dumb  idols, 
and  that  they  must  turn  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than 
that  of  expelling  so  many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars, 
putting  an  end  to  so  many  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihi- 
lating the  dignity  of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up 
the  source  of  their  riches  and  credit.     And  can  any  one  believe  that 
these  were  likely  means  of  success  ?     Further, — 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  paganism  intimately  united  with  political 
governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions  in  order  to 
justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrannical  power.  More  particularly 
at  Rome,  under  the  republic,  religion  was  a  political  system  admirably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was  not  only  protected  but 
in  many  instances  administered  by  the  civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with 
the  growth  of  the  republic,  and  seemed  to  promise  itself  a  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  eternal  city.  During  die  imperial  government, 
we  see  the  emperors  causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in 
their  life-time,  or  expecting  them  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  religion,  according  to  which  an 
apotheosis  is  an  act  of  daring  impiety ;  which,  inculcating  only  one 
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God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  those  who  embraced  it ;  and  which 
henceforth  necessarily  caused  its  followers  to  be  accounted  both 
impious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person  believe  that  these  were 
proper  or  likelv  means  to  cause  such  a  religion  to  be  received? 

Lastly,  on  tne  (me  hand,  we  see  corruption,  the  fruit  of  ignorance, 
and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  spread  over  the  earth,  the 
most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and  the  examples 
of  the  philosophers,  vices  ranked  as  virtues,  in  short,  a  state  of 
universal  depravity,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  the  apostle  Paul 
has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  it  which  he  has  drawn ; 
since  it  is  fully  justified  by  contemporary  authors,  both  Jews  and 
Heathehs.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  behold  the  Oospel,  inculcating 
a  sublime  morality  which  at  that  time  was  more  difficult  to  be 
observed  than  ever ;  referring  everything  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
enjoining  the  renunciation  of  passions  equally  cherished  and  corrupted, 
together  with  a  total  change  of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforts  after 
holiness,  the  duty  of  imitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  loss 
of  all  earthly  good  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  eviL  Think, 
how  sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctrine, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  be  offended  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  salutary  hand  must  appear,  which  came  to  apply  the 
probe,  the  knife,  and  the  fire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts ;  and  then 
say,  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to  obtain  a  reception 
for  that  doctrine  ?  Does  not  tiie  success,  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, — ^a  success  not  only  without  a 
cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human  causes, —  does  not  this  success 
demonstrate  the  mighty  protection  of  God,  and  the  victorious  force 
of  truth? 

II.  The  VIOLENCB  OF  PERSECUTION  was  another  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Christianity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  subjected  to  the  most 
violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  aposties  were  imprisoned, 
scourgea,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever  they  directed 
their  steps,  they  were  pursued  bv  the  Jews,  who  either  accused  them 
before  tJewish  and  Heathen  tribunals,  or  stirred  up  the  populace 
against  them.  But  tiiese  persecutions  were,  comparatively,  only 
slight  forerunners  of  those  which  succeeding  ages  witnessed ;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  (which  is  corroborated  by  heathen  writers  as  well 
as  by  heathen  edicts  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  oene* 
BAL  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagan  emperors,  within 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  first  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in  order  that  he 
might  wreak  upon  them  the  odium  which  he  had  justiy  incurred  for 
setting  the  city  of  Borne  on  fire,  inflicted  upon  tiiem  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures,  attended  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  refined 
cruelty.  Some  were  crucified ;  others,  impded ;  some  were  tied  up 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasta  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ; 
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and  others  were  wrapt  in  garments  dipped  in  pitch  and  other  com- 
bustibles^  and  burnt  as  torches  in  the  gardens  o£  Nero,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  by  night  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most 
at  Kome  during  the  year  64,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little 
abatement,  nearly  three  years  (a*d.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius,  and  the  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  tad  Titus^  gc^v® 
some  rest  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  began  a  new  persecutionj 
which  also  continued  ahuost  three  years,  a.  b.  93 — 96.  *^  Tot  thb  per* 
secution  no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious  increase  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  their  refusal  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  emperor. 
The  extent  and  severity  of  this  persecution  may  be  concaved  {roax 
Domitian's  including  among  its  victims  even  his  chief  ministers  and 
his  nearest  kindred  and  rektions."  The  death  of  this  second  Nero 
delivered  the  Christians  firom  this  calamity ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva« 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquillity,  and  resdiuled  the 
sanguinary  edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  centujy  of  the  Christian  ssra  opened  with  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  so 
great  a  multitude  of  believers  su&red  martyrdom,  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at  the  accounts  which  he  received,  prohibited  them  to  be 
sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permitted  them  to  be 
punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  apology,  addressed  by  Justin  Martyr  to 
the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  the 
Christians  in  Europe ;  but  a  very  strong  edict  from  Antoninus  could 
only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  credulously  listened  to  the  calumnious  charges  of  their  enemies, 
the  torture  and  the  cross  were  in  full  force  against  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century,  several  persecutions  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place.  Severus,  Maximin,  Decius,  and  Valerian,  succes- 
sively attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  loose  all  their  imperial  ven-> 
geance  against  them.  "  But  the  climax  of  persecution  was  carried  to 
its  utmost  height  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian/'  which  indeed  extended 
into  the  fourth  century.  In  this  persecution,  "  the  fury  of  the 
pagan  world,  instigated  by  Galerius  and  other  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with  unparalleled  violence,  and  with  a 
determinate  resolution  (it  should  seem)  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the 
whole  race  of  believers.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  compel 
Christians  to  deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  they  might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of 
their  religion  destroyed.  But  although  this  part  of  the  imperial 
edict,  together  with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the 
Christian  churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour ;  yet  such  were 
the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  that  many  of  them  suTOred  the 
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Bererest  tortures  rather  than  comply  with  this  decree.''  The  human 
imagination,  indeed^  was  ahnost  exhausted  in  inventing  a  variety  of 
tortures.  Some  were  impaled  alive ;  others  had  tlieir  limbs  broken, 
and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some  were  roasted  by 
slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with  their  heads  down- 
ward ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were  suffocated  by  the 
smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down  their  throats^  and  the 
flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  with  shells ;  and  others  had  the  splinters 
of  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes.  The  few 
who  were  not  capitally  punished,  had  their  limbs  and  their  features 
mutilated.  No  war,  that  had  ever  taken  place,  had  caused  the  death 
of  so  great  a  multitude  of  persons  as  this  tendi  general  persecution 
devoured*  Almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance 
of  man,  the  conduct  of  these  its  defenders  is  utterly  mexplicable. 
IIL  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by  the 

f>rejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  vio- 
ence  of  persecution ;  it  also  encountered  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 

ABT1FXC£8  OF  POLICY. 

As  soon  as  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
began  to  be  known  by  the  aj^llation  of  Christians,  they  were  pour- 
trayed  by  their  enemies  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jews  and  Heathens 
alike  united  all  their  eflbrts  to  ruin  a  religion  which  tended  to  anni- 
hilate every  thing  that  appeared  venerable  to  them,  regardless  of  the 
evidences  which  demonstrated  that  religion  to  be  from  God :  and 
they  represented  the  professors  of  the  Gt>spel  as  dangerous  innova- 
tors, the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was  sacred ;  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace»  profligate  and  immoral ;  in  short,  as  persons  utterly 
destitute  of  religion,  and  impious  atheists.  These,  unquestionably, 
are  most  powernil  means  of  prejudicing  nations  against  a  doctrine ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  church  had  to  conflict  with  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
tranquillity,  after  Constantine  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  had  declared  himself  their  protector,  a  new  enemy  arose,  who 
employed  the  most  insidious  artifices  against  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  who  bad  apostatisra  from  the  Gospel,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left  no  means  or  efforts  unat- 
tempted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  church.  Though 
he  refrained  from  open  persecution,  yet  he  connived  at  that  of  his 
officers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in  places  remote  from  the 
court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  paganism,  and  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  admirable  methods,  by  which  he  perceived  Christi- 
anity had  prevailed  in  the  world.  He  diligenUy  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  Christians  and  their  religion  to  ridicule ;  and 
exhausted  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit 
them  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured 
to  surprise  unwary  Chnstians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  super- 
stitions, that  he  might  raise  horror  in  their  minds  oc  injure  tneir 
reputation.  At  others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Chrbtians,  by  depriving  them  of  all  places  of 
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honour  and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by 
incapacitating  them  from  holding  any  civil  offices,  from  executing 
testAments,  or  transferring  any  inheritance.  Among  other  expe- 
dients to  which  Julian's  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to  liave 
recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  human 
learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  naturally  ignorance 
opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety.  With  this  de- 
sign, he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philosophy,  and  the  liberal 
arts,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
And,  lastly,  still  further  to  gratify  his  rancour  against  the  Christians, 
he  protected  and  fiivoured  the  Jews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem :  but  this  attempt  served  only  to  afford  a  further 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  predictions :  for  it  is  related 
both  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  historians,  that  balls  of  fire  re- 
peatedly issued  from  the  foundations  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
artificers,  and  scorched  the  rest,  who  after  many  attempts  were  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  their  purpose.  These  various  acts,  however, 
proved  fruitiess.  The  Christians,  though  oppressed,  continued  fiuth- 
ful  to  their  religion,  and  the  death  of  Julian  after  a  short  reign  left 
the  church  in  safety* 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  progressive  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  nature 
of  its  doctrine,  or  to  the  personal  qualities  of  tiiose  who  taught  it,  or  to 
the  dispositions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to 
the  influence  of  government  On  the  contrary,  the  striking  contrasts 
between  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  state  of  the  world  were 
such  powerful  obstacles  to  it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Princes,  priests,  and  philosophers,  vied  with  one  another, 
in  making  tiie  greatest  efforts  to  extinguish  this  religion.  Means  the 
most  insidious  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  cer- 
tain for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Persecutions,  opprobrium, 
unheard-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  as  well  as  politic 
artifices,  were  employed  for  three  successive  centuries,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  establishing  itself,  and  yet  it  did  establish  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  the  tiien  known  world.  Unquestionably,  this  great 
revolution  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end* 
Where  then  are  we  to  seek  for  other  human  means? 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers?  But  ihey  did 
not  possess  that  human  eloquence  which  surprises  and  subjugates  the 
mind;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  carries  persuasion  with 
it,  because  it  proceeds  from  n  heart  deeply  penetrated  and  convinced, 
it  is  the  seal  of  truth,  and  not  of  imposture. 

Shall  we  seek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  ?  It  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous  and  absurd  to  attribute  either  worldly  credit  or  authority  to 
the  aposties. 

Do  we  find  them  in  their  riches?  They  had  none  to  offer;  besides, 
they  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  were  required  to  be 
ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly  pleasures  promote 
their  success  ?  The  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed 
cut  them  off  from  every  hope  of  enjoying  them. 
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Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  persons  to  em- 
brace their  doctrines  ?  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  totally 
destitute  of  coercive  means,  and  the  nature  of  their  doctrine  prohibited 
them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all  these  means  were 
employed  against  them  in  their  utmost  force. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  and  this  weakness  of  its  re- 
sources, there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, how  comes  it  to  pass,  since  it  did  spread  into  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  only  a 
small  number  of  disciples?  Those  philosophers,  with  aU  their  united 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  never  were  able  to  efiect  any 
change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any  general  moral  reformation  in 
the  world ;  and  yet  the  antagonists  of  Christianity  think  it  an  easy 
matter  that  twelve  fishermen  should  have  enlightened  the  world,  and 
persuaded  it  to  abandon  its  false  gods,  to  renounce  its  vices,  and  to 
follow  a  man  who  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  to  die  for  him  I 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  striking,  so  singular, 
so  contrary  to  every  thing  which  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  so  d[ispro- 
portionate  to  its  apparent  causes,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  re- 
marked by  a  father  of  the  church,  that  if  Christianity  established 
itself  without  a  miracle,  it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.* 


No.  VI- 

A  TABLE  OP  THE   CHIEF  PROPHECIES  BBLATIVB  TO  THE 

MESSIAH. 
CHAP.  L 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PBOPHBOIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MESSIAH,  WITH  THEIR  ACCOK- 
PLI8HXENT,  IN  THE  VERT  WORDS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

[Re/erred  to  in  pages  292.  and  352.  o/Ais  Vohtme.'] 

SECT.  L 

PBOFHSCIB8  BKL4TITB  TO  THfl  ADTKHT,  PSBflOir,  flUVlWUHOS,  WUUaXSCtlOK,  AMD 

A8CBN8ION  OF  TBS  MTtgltH. 

§  1.   That  a  Messiah  shotdd  come. 

Pbophect.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  womtn^  shall  hryUe  thy  head 
and  thon  ahalt  hmise  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  18.,  zii.  3.,  xxvi.  4.,  xxtHi.  4. 
and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17.— Isa.  xl.  5.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  lo«ether.— Hag.  ii.  7.    The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 

FuLFiLMXiiT.— Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  made  of  a  woman,  (4000  years  after  the  first  prophecy  was  delivered).— Rom. 

»  Key's  Norrisian  Lectares,  vol.  i.  book  L  chap.  18,  Duvoisin,  D^monsdration  Evan- 
cClinue,  pp.  177—202.  Vonmildert's  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infid^jty,  toL  i. 
Sermons  3.  and  4.  Anspach.  Conrs  d'Etudcs  de  la  Religion  Chr^tlenne.  Part  XL  tome  lu 
pp.  261—273.    Vemct,  Traite  de  U  V^rite  de  U  ReUgion  Chr^tienne,  tomes  viiu— x. 

w  arbnrton*s  Julian. 
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XYt.  20.  The  God  of  peace  sball  hrtuMe  Satan  under  jour  feet  shortly. — 1  John  iiL 
8.  The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  mi^ht  destroy  the  works  of  the  Demi 
(that  old  serpent.  Rev.  xii.  9.).  See  also  Heb.  li.  1 4. — Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  yoa 
good  tidings  of  great  joj,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

§  2.    When  he  should  come, 

Pbofbbct. — Gieii  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
griver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shuoh  come. — The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a 
time  of  nearly  universal  peace,  and  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him  ; 
and  while  the  second  temple  was  standing,  seventj  wedcs  (of  jean,  1. 1,  490  jears) 
afVer  the  rebuilding  of  Jerosalem.  See  Hag.  ii.  6^9. ;  Dan.  ix.  24, 25. ;  Mai.  iiL  1. 

FuLFiLMXHT. —  When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had  departed Grom  Judah; 
for  the  Jews,  though  governed  bj  their  own  rulers  and  magistrates,  jet  were  subject 
to  the  paramount  aathoritj  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  as  was  evinced  bj  their  being 
subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  pacing  tribute  to  Gaasar,  and  not  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii.  1.  3—^. ;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21. ;  and  the 
parallel  passages  ;  and  John  xviii.  31.  —  When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Crentilea,  were  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  some  extraordinarj  person.  See  Matt.  iL  1 — 10. ;  Mark  xv. 
43. ;  Luke  ii.  25.  38. ;  and  John  i.  ^9 — 45.  for  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  confirm  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion, as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

§  3.   That  the  Messiali  should  be  God  and  man  together. 

Prophxct. — Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou  art  mj  SoTit  this  daj  have  I  besotten  thee. — 
Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  mj  Lord. — Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mi^tj  God,  the 
everlasting  Father. —  Mic.  t.  2.  AVhose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting. 

FcLFiLMEiiT.  —  Heb.  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  **  Thj  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever.**  Compare  Matt.  xxiL  42—45. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25. ;  Heb.  i.  13. — ^Matt. 
i.  23.  Thej  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  Ood  with  us.  —  John  i.  1. 14» 
The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  Word  was  made  fiesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us. —  Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the  fathers)  as  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  See  also  CoL  ii.  9. ; 
1  John  Y.  20. 

§  4.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  descended* 

Pbophbct.  —  From  the  first  woman,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

From  Abraham  and  his  descendants  (Gren.  xii.  3.,  xviii.  18.) ;  vis.  tsaae  (Gen. 
xxvi.  4.) ;  Jaoob  (Xren.  xxviii.  14.)  ;  Jvdah  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  ;  Jesse  (Isa.  xi.  1.)  ; 
Dam  J  (Psal.  cxxxii.  11.,  Ixxxix.  4.  27. ;  Isa.  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.,  xxxiii.  15.) 

FuLFiLMXNT.  —  G«l.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  sajing  unto  Abra- 
ham, ^  And  in  thj  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.**  (See  Matt, 
i.  1.)— Heb.  vii.  14^  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah, — Rom.  xv. 
12.  Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — Joan  vii.  42.  Hath  not  the  Scrip- 
ture said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  f  See  also  Acts  ii.  30.,  xiii.  23. ; 
Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 

Pbopbsct.  —  Isa.  viL  14.  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring  fatik  a  Son* 
JerrxxxL  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth;  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man.  (K.  B.  The  ancient  Jews  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah, 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  later  internretations  to  the  contrarj  are  only  to  avoid  the 
truth  which  we  profess  ;  via.  That  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  there/ore  is  Tas 
Chsist  or  Messiah.  — Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  III.  p.  171.  edit.  1715. 
folio.) 

FoLFiLMENT.  — Matt.  L  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and  knew  her  not,  till  she 
had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.  Compare  Luke  i.  26 — 35. — ^Matt.  i.  22,  23. 
All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  bj  the 
prophet,  sajing,  *^  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son.** 
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§  6.   Wliere  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom* 

pROPHBCT.  —  Mic.  V.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thoa  be  little  among 
the  thoumndfl  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  oome  for&  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
the  ruler  in  Israel. 

FvLnLMBNT.  —  Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  ererj  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  with  Marj  his  espoused 
wife,  unto  Bethlehem ;  and  while  thej  were  there  she  brought  forth  herfirtt-hom  son^ 
Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10,  IL  16.  and  Matt.  ii.  1.  4—6.  8.  11.;  John  vii.  42. 

§  7.   That  a  prophety  in  Hie  spirit  and  power  of  £Uas,  or  JEiyah,  should 
be  the  Messiah^s  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way. 

Fbofhect.  —  Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  zl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17.  Behold  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me. 

FuLFiLMSRT.  —  Matt.  iii.  L  Li  those  days  came  John  the  Baptiet  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jud»a,  saying.  Repent  ^e,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  —  Matt, 
xi.  14. ;  Luke  vii.  27,  28.  This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

{  8.    Tliat  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet 

pROPUECT.  —  Deut.  xyiii.  15.  18.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

FuLFiLMBMT. — Johu  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive  that 
thou  art  a  Prophet  —  John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Prophet — Matt.  xxi.  46.  They  took 
him  for  a  Prophet  — Mark  vi.  15.  It  is  a  Prophet^  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets. — Luke 
▼ii.  16.  A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us.  —  John  tL  14.  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophety  which  should  come  into  the  world.  —  John  vii.  40.  Of  a  truth  this  is 
the  Prophet  —  Luke  xxiv.  19.  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  which  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in 
deed  and  word  before  Grod  and  all  the  people. — Matt.  xxi.  11.  Tha  is  Jesus  die 
Prophety  of  Kazareth  of  Gslilee. 

§  9.   That  the  Messiah  should  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Galilee. 

PaorHBCT.  —  Isa.  ix.  1,2.  In  OaHlee  of  the  nations,  the  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

FcLFiUfKNT.  -^Matt.  iv.  12.  17.  Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  he  departed  into  Oalilee,  From  that  time  Jesus  b^an  to  preach  and  to  say, 
Kepent,  for  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.   TTiat  the  Messiah  should  eor^rm  his  doctrine  by  great  miraeles. 

PaoPHBCT.  —  Isa.  XXXV.  5, 6.  Then  the  eifes  of  the  Hind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  eare  of  the  deqf  shall  be  unetopped :  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. — Isa.  xlii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyes.  —  Isa.  xxxii.  3. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  ear$  of  them  that  hear^  shall 
hearken.  —  Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear  the  words  of  the  book ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  bUnd  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

FuuiuixiiT. —  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  Jesus . . .  said,  ^  Go,  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  bUnd  receive  their  eighty  and  the  lame  walh;  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up.— Luke  viL  21.  In 
the  same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits ; 
and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  sight — ^Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Jesus  went  about 
all  GalUee . . .  healing  all  manner  or  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people . ..  They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases 
and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were 
lunatic,  and  those  which  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them.  —  Matt.  xv.  30,  31. 
And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him.  haviiw  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blindy 
dumby  maimedy  and  many  others  ;  ana  cast  them  down  at  Jesus*s  feet,  and  he  healed 
them.  Insomuch  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dmnb  to  speahy 
the  maimed  to  be  whoUy  the  lame  to  walhy  and  the  Mind  to  see.  —  Acts  ii.  22.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Grod  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs; 
which  Grod  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue  length,  were  we 
!">  specify  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  related  by  the  Evangelists,  we  annex 
(in  mrther  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  coooeming  them)  the  following 
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6.  Peter*B  Wife's  Mother  cured 

7.  MMtudes  healed. 

6.  AImo  tkraughovi  OaUUe 


catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Yeracitj  of  the  Evan- 
gelists Demonstrated,  pp.  283 — ^286. : — 

1.  Water  turned  into  Wine • John  ii. 

2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed.... John  iv. 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude Luke  iy. 

4.  Muracmous  Draught  of  Fishes Lukev. 

6.  Demoniac  cured «  hJke  'r 

'  Matt.  viii. 

Mark  i. 

Lukeiv. 
'Matt.  viii. 

Mark  i. 

Luke  iv. 

Matt.  iv. 

Mark  i. 
rMatt.  viii. 

9.  A  Leper  healed. • -j  Mark  i. 

I  Luke  V. 
rMatt.  iz. 

10.  The  Faraljtic  let  down  in  a  Bed i  Mark  ii. 

I  Luke  V. 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda John  v. 

rMatt.  xii. 

12.  The  withered  Hand,  on  the  Sabbath.. 4  Mark  iii. 

I  Luke  vi. 

13,Jfov»*«W. \^^ 

14.  Many^  and  some  bj  mere  touch • Luke  vi. 

15.  Centurion's  Servant {ifukt  ^ 

16.  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain Luke  vu. 

17.  Varioiu  Mmuks  appealed  to (Luke  ^ 

18.  Many  healed • •• Matt.  tx. 

J  Matt.  iz. 
>_. MarkiiL 

Luke  zi. 
'Matt.  viiL 

Mark  iv. 

Luke  viii. 
'Matt.  viii. 

Mark  v. 

Luke  viii. 
rMatt.  iz. 

22.  The  Woman  who  touched  hb  Garment <  Mark  v. 

I  Luke  viiL 
rMatt  iz. 

23.  The  Daughter  of  Jurus  raised -{Mark  v. 

[  Luke  viii. 

24.  Two  blind  Men  Matt.  iz. 

25.  A  dumb  Demoniac ..••• i*.    Matt.  iz. 

fMatt.  X. 

26.  Power  given  to  the  Apostles  to  heal  


20.  The  Tempest  stilled 


21.  The  Legion  of  Devils  cast  out^ 


27.  Many  Sick  healed 


Mark  vi. 

Luke  iz. 

'Matt.  xiv. 

Luke  iz. 


'  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  onlj  one.    Probablj  one  was 
mora  remarkable  than  the  other. 
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(Matt.  xiy. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  IX. 
John  vi. 
{Matt.  xir. 
Mark  vi. 
John  vi. 
30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  DestioatioQ John  vi. 

81.  Afl  many  aa  touched  healed  (M^k  vi^' 

82.  Daughter  of  SyrophflBnidan  Woman  JMarkv"" 

38.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man Mark  vii. 

34.  Multitudes  healed Matt.  xv. 

85.  Four  Thousand  fed  -f  ^*^u  ^.T: 

(.Mark  viii. 

36.  A  blind  Man  cured Mark  viii. 

fMatt.  xvii. 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration  J  Mark  ix. 

y  Luke  ix. 
I  Matt.  xvii. 

38.  A  deaf  and  dumb  Demoniac • i  Mark  ix. 

( Luke  ix. 

39.  A  Fish  brin^  the  Tribute  Money Matt  xvfi. 

40.  The  Man  blmd  from  his  Birth  John  ix. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored  Luke  xiii. 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath  Luke  xiv. 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed Luke  xvii. 

44.  Lazarus  raised  irom  the  Dead John  xL 

{Matt.  XX. 
Markx. 
Luke  xviii. 

46.  Manijf  Nxnd and  Utme  .•••••.... • Matt.  xx. 

47.  The  barren  Fig.tree  destroyed {Mwk  xf* 

Matt  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv. 
Luke  xxii. 
I,  John  xviii. 
49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  afVer  his  Besorection John  xxi. 

%\\.  In  what  manner  the  Messiah  toas   to  make  his  public  entry  into 

Jerusalenu 

Pbofhsot. — Zech.  ix.  9.  Bejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy 
King  Cometh  unto  tiiee ;  he  is  just,  and  havmg  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

FuLPiLMBiiT.  —  Matt  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples — brought  the  ass  and  the  colt, 
and  put  on  them  their  dothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothes). 
And  great  multitudes  spread  their  ffarments,  &c  &c.  —  Matt  xxi.  4, 5.  All  thie  was 
done^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  whi<£  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  **  Behold,  thy  king  cometh,**  &c  &c 

§  12.  That  the  Messiah  sliould  he  poor  and  despised,  and  he  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (nt  that  time  the 
ordinfiry  price  of  the  vilest  slave) ;  with  which  the  potters  field 
should  be  purchased. 

Pbophict.  —  Isa.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  wc 

'  8t  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom,  donbtlcss,  Bartimens  was  the  most  rc< 
markable. 


48.  The  Ear  of  Malohns  restored 
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hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him:  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  — 
Ps.  zli.  9.  and  Fs.  ly.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who 
did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  against  me.  —  Zech.  xi.  ]2.  So  thej 
weighed  for  mj  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  — Zech.  zi.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter  :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them  !  And 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silrer,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

Fux^riLMEHT. — Luke  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
^-  2  €k>r.  viit.  9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor.  —  John  xL  35.  Jssus  wbkt.  — 
Luke  zxii.  3,  4.  Then  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he 
went  his  way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  mi|^ht  betray  him  unto 
them.  —  Matt.  xzvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto 
them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  r  and  they  covenanted 
with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  sih0r,^'MtiU,  xxvii.;d — 8.  Then  Judas,  who  had 
betrayed  him,  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that 
I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
temple,  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himsrif.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  poUer'e  Jield^ 
to  bury  strangers  in. 

§  13.   That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 

World. 

Pbophsct.  —  Psal.  xzii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  Heathens^  whom  the 
Jews  called  dogs),  have  compassed  me ;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed 
me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones ;  they  look  and 
'  tare  upon  me.  —  Isa.  1.  6.  I  gave  my  hack  to  the  smitere  and  my  cfaedc  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.  —  Isa.  liii.  5.  8. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  :  he  was  bruised  for  our  miquities ;  by  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living :  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  —  Isa.  liiL  12.  And  he  hare  the  sin  of 
many. 

FuumjcKzrr.  —  John  ziz.  1,  2.  Hien  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  seowrged  him.  And 
the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  —  and  they  smt^  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands. — Matt,  xzvii.  30. ;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  spit  upon  him  and  smote 
him  on  the  head.  —  Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  crucified  him.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not  Who 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

§  14.   Tliat  the  Messiah  should  he  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

Pbophsct. ~» Psal.  zxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me;  strong 
bulls  of  Bashan  —  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,  *'  waxed  fat  and  kicked ; "  —  became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious) —  haye  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths  as  a  raven- 
ing and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 
lip,  saving.  He  trusted  m  Ood  that  he  teould  deliver  him;  let  him  deliver  Atm>  seeing 
he  delighted  in  him. 

FuunLMBRT.  —  Matt,  zxvii.  39.  41,  42. ;  Mark  xv.  31,  32. :  Luke  xxiii.  35,  36. 
And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  waging  their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  rulen  also  with  them,  dended,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  ^*He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save;  if  he  be  the 
Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself, 
that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  Oody  let  him  deliver  him  now 
if  he  will  have  him.**  And  the  eoldiera  also  mocked  him, — saying*  **  If  thou  be  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.*' 

§  15.   That  vinegar  and  gall  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  tJte 

cross;    and  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  cast  for  his 

vesture. 

Pbophsct. — Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst 
they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal  zxiL  18.  They  part  my  garments  among 
them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 
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FvLFii^Mnrr.  — John  xix.  29.;  Matt,  xxyii.  48.;  Mark  zt.  36.  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  withyineffar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. — John 
xix.  2d,  34.  And  the  solaiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and 
made  four  ptrts,  to  erery  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ;  now  the  coat  was  with- 
out seam.   They  said,  therefore,  **  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be.** 

§  16.   Thixt  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah    should  be  broken,  but  that  his 

side  should  be  pierced 

PmoPHBCT. — Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones;  nol  om  of  them  is 
broken, —  Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  ^kv^  pierced, 

FuLnuiBRT.^  John  xix.  82 — 84.  Then  came  the  soldiers  and  brake  the  legs  of 
the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  hot  his  legs.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  eide^  and  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and  water. 

§  17.   That  the  Messiah  should  die   with  malefactors,  but  be  buried 

honourably. 

PaopHBCT.  -^  Isa.  liiL  9.  And  he  made  his  grare  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  his  death. 

FuLTiLMBirr.— Matt,  xxvii.  88.  67 — 60.  Then  were  there  two  thicTcs  crucified 
with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus ;  and  he  wrapped  it  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  m  his  own  new  tomb. 

§  18.   That  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into 

heaven. 

PttOFHXCT. — Psal.  XTi.  9, 10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  Aefl  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  —  he  shall  prolong  his  da^s.  —  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Thou  hast 
ascended  up  on  high ;  ^ou  hast  lea  captivity  captive ;  thou  hast  received  gifls  for 
men,  that  the  Lora  God  might  dwell  amone  them. 

FuLFiLiiniT.  —  Acts  ii.  81.  (David)  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
Ihat  his  soul  was  not  left  in  heU  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state) ;  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption.  See  idso  Acts  xiii.  85. — Matt,  xxviii.  5, 6.  The  angels  said  unto 
the  women,  **  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  riteii,  as  he  said.**  See  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  ^ 
1  C^r.  XV.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures. — Acts,  i.  3. 
He  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.  —  Mark  xvi. 
19. ;  Luke  xxiv.  51. ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them, 
while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and 
carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii. 
22. ;  1  llm.  iu.  16. ;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

f  19.    That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

PxorascT.  —  Joel  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  up<m  all  flesh ;  and  your 
sons  and  your  daus^ters  shall  prophesy. 

FcLFiLMBVT. — ^Sco  allthcse  promises  and  oredicdoas  fulfilled  in  Acts  ii.  1— 4| 
iv.  31.,  viii.  17.,  x.44.,  xi.  15. 


SECT.  n. 
PBkDicnom  sxlattvb  to  thx  ovncxs  or  thb  mMSTAKi 

§  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  PBOPHST  and  Legislator  like 
UNTO  MosEB^  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change  the  law  of 
Moses  into  a  new  and  more  perfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Pbofbict.  —  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 

brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  into  his  mouth And  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  mv  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.    See  also  Deut.  xviii.  15. ;  Acts  iii.  22,  and  vii.  37. 
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FuLFiLM BUT.  —  Th&t  tbe  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  generally,  see  §  8.  p. 55 1. 
auprd ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  resembled  Moses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infi- 
nitely superior  in  many  respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars:  — 

(i.J  As  to  the  dignify  of  his  person,  —  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in 
all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets 
had  revelations  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  face  to  face. 
Christ  spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  legislative  office,  —  Moses  was  a  Legidator,  and  the  Mediator  of  a 
covenant  between  Grod  and  Man.  Christ  was  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant 
than  that  which  was  established  by  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats.  The  one  was 
mortal ;  the  other  divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreters  and  enforcers  of 
the  law,  and  in  thb  respect  were  greatly  inferior  to  Moses.  This  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient proof^  that  a  succession  of  prophets  could  not  be  solely  alluded  to»  The  per- 
son who  was  to  be  raised  up,  could  not  be  like  Moses,  in  a  strict  sense,  unless  he 
were  a  legislator  —  he  must  give  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  a  more  ex* 
cellent  law ;  for  if  the  first  had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  areues,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  a  second.  Cnrist  was  this 
legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  its  nature,  more  extensive  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and  rewards.  —  Heb.  vli.  18, 19.  Tbere  is  a 
disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitable* 
ness  thereof;  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  oetter  hope 
(i.  e.  of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God. 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
Law  of  Christ,  is  designed /br  all  nations.  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  Law  ; 
Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. This  new  law  or  covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3. 
and  Ii.  4,  5. ;  and  was  to  endure  for  ever ;  see  Isa.  lix.  21. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  £zek. 
xxxvi.  27.,  xxxvii.  26.;  Isa.  Iv.  3.,  Ixi.  8.;  Jer.  xxxii.  40. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25. ; 
Dan.  viL  18,  14. ;  Isa.  xlii.  6.,  Ixii.  2. ;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Moses 
instituted  the  passover,  when  a  lamb  was  sacrificed,  none  of  whose  bones  were  to  be 
broken,  and  whose  blood  protected  the  people  from  destruction.  —  Christ  was  him- 
self that  paschal  amb.  Moses  had  a  very  wicked  and  perverse  generation  com- 
mitted to  nis  care ;  and  to  enable  him  to  rule  them,  miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  people  obedient  to  God, 
and  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  in  vain :  in  the  space  of  forty  j^ears  they  all  fell  in 
the  wilderness  except  two. — Christ  also  was  ^ven  to  a  generation  not  less  wicked 
and  perverse ;  his  instructions  and  his  miracles  were  lost  upon  them  ;  and  in  about 
the  same  space  of  time,  after  they  had  rejex^ted  him,  they  were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  prophetic  ojffice  and  character,  —  Moses  foretold  the  calamities  that 
would  befall  his  nation  for  tneir  disobedience.  —  Christ  predicted  the  same  events, 
fixed  the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon  the  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 

Moses  chose  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  people  —  Christ 
chose  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out  the  land 
which  was  to  be  conquered  —  Christ  sent  his  twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  sub- 
due it  by  a  more  glorious  and  miraculous  conquest. 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  con/erred  —  Moses  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their 
cruel  bondage  in  Eygpt ;  he  contended  with  the  magicians,  and  had  the  advantage 
over  them  so  manifestly,  that  they  could  no  longer  withstand  him,  but  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  con- 
ducted the  Israelites  through  the  desert ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  be 
obedient,  they  should  enter  mto  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser  Jews 
usually  understood  to  be  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  open  an  ent^umce.  And  Moses  interceded  with  the  Almighty  for 
that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped  the  wrath  of  God,  by  liAing  up  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise  till 
Moses  was  dead — by  the  death  or  Christ  'Hhe  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  all 
believers."  —  But  cFesub  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny  of  Satan  and 
sin,  and  He  saves  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  unfeignedly  repent,  from  the 
guilt,  the  power,  and  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  —  Jesus  Christ 
cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  received  their  acknowledgments  both  of  the  dignity  of 
his  nature  and  the  importance  of  his  mission.     He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and 
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was  the  atonement  for  the  whole  world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  li^ht.  As  oar  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where  he  is,  there 
his  followers  may  be  also  (Heb.  vi.  20.,  ix.  24. ;  John  xiv.  2,  3.) :  and  as  an  Advocate 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii. 
1.;  Heb.vii.25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular  the  parallel  is 
remarkable ;  smce  besides  Christ  there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  lihe  unto  Moses 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to/ace^  in  all  the  signs  ana  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do.  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  a  king  and  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5.),  and  he  had 
indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet  the  authority  of 
a  king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate ;  and  the  office  of  priest  he  often  exercised. 
In  all  these  offices  the  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Christ  was  striking  and 
exact. 

Moses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness  —  Christ  with  bread  and 
with  doctrine ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  loaves  which 
Christ  multiplied,  were  proper  images  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  bestowed  upon  hia  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  '*  That  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speax  in  my  name,  I  will  require 
it  of  him."  The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and  God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  ensued, 
as  those  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewisih 
empire,  the  destruction  of  so  many  Jews  at  the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion 
of  the  surviving  people,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day  — 
calamities  beyond  measure  and  beyond  example  —  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 

(v.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  — Moses  died  in  one  sense  for  the 
iniquities  of  his  people ;  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  which 
drew  down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  him :  ^  The  Lord,*'  said 
Closes  to  them,  "was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  go  in 
thither,  but  thou  shalt  die.*'  (Deut.  i.  37.)  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was  in  perfect 
vigour,  **  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.*' — Christ  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  led  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvary,  where 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strength. 
Neither  Moses  nor  Christ,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever 
sick  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity,  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit 
for  the  toils  they  underwent.    Their  sufierinffs  were  of  another  kind. 

As  Moses  a  little  before  his  death  promised  the  people  that  God  would  raise  them 
up  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself — so  Christ,  taking  leave  of  his  afflicted  disciples,  told 
them,  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless :  I  will  pray  the  Father^  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter,  (John  xiv.  18.  16.) 

"Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence,  in  so  many  particulars,  the  effect  of 
mere  chance  ?  "  says  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances  of  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Great  Prophet 
■and  Legislator  of  the  Jews : — "  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal  history, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot 
find  such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  or  God."^ 

§  2.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teaclter^  who  was  to  instruct  and  en^ 

lighten  men. 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher. 

pRorHBCT.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  I.    The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 

*  Jortin's  Bcmarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135 — 150.  second  edition.  See 
also  Bp.  Newton*s  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  L  pp.  90 — 101.  London,  1793, 
ninth  edition. 
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unto  the  meek. — Lm.  liv.  13.  All  thy  people  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.  —  PaaL 
IxxTit.  2.    I  will  open  m^  mouth  in  a  parable. 

FuxjpiLMBHT.  —  Mark  1. 14.  Jesus  came preaching  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  — 

Luke  viii.  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city  and  Tillage,  i>r0acAin!^,  and  showing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God. —  Mark  vi.  6.  He  went  round  about  afl 
the  Tillages  teaekuig.  —  LiDce  iv.  15.  44.  He  tcmghi  in  their  synagogues ;  and  he 
preached  m  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See  also  Matt.  iv.  23.,  ix.  36, ;  Mark  L  38, 
39.  — Matt  xi.  5.  The  poor  have  the  Gospel  oraocAer/  unto  them. — Matt  xiiL  34» 
All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parabUSf  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them^  that  it  misht  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro* 
phet,  sayine,  I  will  open  my  mouth  infMira&^«.---Mark  iv.  33.  With  many  such 
forabUe  spue  he  the  word  unto  them.  Tne  following  list  of  parables  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  proj^etic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher :  it  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares^s  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  287 
—289. :  — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind ^ Luke  vi. 

2.  Of  the  House  built  on  a  Rock {iSke  vi!" 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors •••••• Luke  vii. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac  i^t  Ti*" 

6.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes • • Luke  xii. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedding • Luke  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree •« Luke  xiii. 

fMatt  xiii. 

8.  Of  the  Sower  • • ••.»«• -j  MaHc  iv. 

I  Luke  viii. 

9.  Of  the  Tares ^..•.    Matt  xiii. 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown • •«• Mark  iv. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed j  j^'  fj"' 

12.  Of  the  Leaven •••••• Matt  xiii. 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure ~ ^ ^ Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls • Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea ......••.. • Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Matt.  xiii. 

fMatt  ix. 

17.  Of  the  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment •  Mark  ii. 

Luke  V. 
fMatt  ix. 

18.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles Mark  ii. 

I  Luke  y. 

19.  Of  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God Matt  zv. 

20.  Of  the  lost  Sheep ." {{.uke  xv" 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Servant .• • »..••  MattxviiL 

22.  Of  the  Shenherd  and  the  Sheep John  x. 

23.  Of  the  good  Samaritan • - -  Luke  x. 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat •••• Luke  xiv. 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper  ••••• • Ibid. 

26.  Of  the  building  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  Of  tbe  King  preparing  for  War • • Ibid. 

28.  Of  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  Of  the  Piece  of  Silver  lost Luke  xv. 

30.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son Ibid. 

31.  Of  the  uniust  Steward • Lukexvi. 

32.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  Lazarus Ibid. 

33.  Of  the  Master  commanding  his  Servant Luke  xvii. 

34.  Of  tbe  unjust  Judge  and  Widow LukexviiL 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

36.  Of  the  Labourers  hired  at  different  Hours Matt  xx. 
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37.  Of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants Luke  xix. 

38.  Of  the  professing  and  the  repenting  Son Matt.  zxi. 

r  Matt  zxi. 

39.  Of  the  wicked  Husbandmen • • J  Mark  zii. 

I  Luke  zx. 

40.  Of  the  Guests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Grarment Matt.  xxii. 

( Matt.xxiv. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves - J  Mark  xiii. 

I  Luke  xxi. 

42.  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night ^ Matt.xxiT. 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  Journey Mark  xiii. 

44.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  Servant Matt.xxiv, 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins • ^ Matt  zxy. 

46.  OftheTalenU Ibid, 

Perhaps  also  (he  foQowing may  he  added:  — 

47.Children  in  the  Market  Phice T  J^i**  *- 

I  Luke  vii. 

fMatt  xii« 
48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House i  Mark  iii. 

(.Luke  xi. 
(ii.)  Messiali  was  to  instruct  and  enlighten  men. 

Fbophbct.  —  Isa.  ix.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light  i  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  thelight 
shined. 

FuLFiunnrr.  —  John  zii.  46.  I  am  oome  a  Ught  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  daricness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12.»  ix.  5.)  -^ 
Luke  ii.  32.  A  light  to  lishten  the  Gentiles. — Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their  ejes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  Ught,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. — 
£ph.  V.  8.  Te  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  Ught  in  the  Lord ;  walk 
as  children  of  light— Acts  iiL  26.  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  awsy  every  one  of  you  ih>m  his  imquities. 

§  3.  He  was  to  be  the  Messiah,  Christy  or  Anointed  of  God, 

Pbophbct:  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  had  ammted  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  —  Dan.  ix.  24,  25, 
To  anoint  the  most  holy,  —  the  Mesnah  the  Prince.  —  PsaL  cxxxii.  17.  I  have 
ordained  a  lamp  for  mine  Anointed,  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  5\.  —  Psal.  \L  2. 
The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  or 
M^Msiah, 

FuLFiuf BHT.  —  John  iv.  25.  42.  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh,  which  is 
called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ  —  vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi.  27. ;  Matt, 
xvi.  16.  —  Matt  xxvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  *^  I  ac^ ure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  U&at  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;*"  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  '*Thon  hast  said.**  See  also  Mark  xtv.  61.  —  Acts  xviii.  28.  He 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicl;|r,  showing  b^  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  See  slso  Acts  ix.  22.  and  xvii.  3. — Acts  ii.  35.  Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  — PhiL  ii.  11.  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  u  Lord. 

§  4.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Priest 

Pbophbct.— PsaL  ex.  4.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  afler  the  order  of  Melchi« 
zedek  (cited  in  Heb.  v.  6.,  vii.  21.). — Zech.  vL  13.  He  shall  be  tL  priest  upon  hia 
throne. 

FuLFiuiBRT.  —  Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  high  priest  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Grod.  (See  also  viii.  1.)  —  Heb.  iii.  1.,  x.21.  Consider 
tlie  apostle  and  hirh  priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus. —  Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faiUifnl  high  priest  in  things  pert^dning  to  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  —  Heb.  vii.  24.  This  man  because  he  con- 
tinuelh  for  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
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§  5.  The  Messiah  tocts^  ly  the  offering  ofMmulfas  a  sacrifice  for  sm^ 
to  make  an  end  ofsrn^  to  make  reconciliation  for  imqtdty,  to  make 
men  holy,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  deviL 

Pbophbct.— Ihl  liii.  6  10, 11, 12.  The  Lord  hath  had  om  him  ike  hoqmfy  i^yM 
alL  ThoQ  sludt  make  hia  ROid  an  offering  for  tin.  He  ahall  bear  their  bnqmUies^ 
He  bare  the  em  of  many.  —  Dan.  ix.  24.  To  fausk  the  tnnugretsum^  to  make  an 
end  of  sinsy  and  to  make  recomeUiatiamfor  iMiqmify^  and  to  bnng  in  an  erertasthifi^ 
righteooaneM. — €ren.  iii.  15.  It  (tbe  seed  of  the  woman,  the  promiaed  Messiah} 
shall  bruise  thj  (Satan*s)  head. 

Fui«ni.MsifT. — Eph.  ▼.  2.  Christ  hath  giren  himself /or  us,  an  offerings  and  a 
menfice  to  Grod.  (See  also  2  Cor.  t.  21.;  Bom.  viiL  3.) — 1  John  ii«  2.  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  —  Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  throng  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himulf  without  spot,  to  God. — 1  Pet.  L  19.  Redeemed — with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  —  1  Pet.  iiL  18.  Christ  hath  once 
suflered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  —  Heb.  z.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  eaerijice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. — Heb.  ix.  12. 
Neither  bj  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  bj  his  own  Uood  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holj  place.  —  Heb.  rii.  27.  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  peopIe*s ;  for  uiis  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself.  —  Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holj  place  every  year  with  the 
blood  of  others.  But  now,  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ^>peared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  — John  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God,  which  Uiietk 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  —  Acts  y.  31.  To  giye  repentance  to  Israel  nndforgive^ 
ness  of  sins, — 1  Cor.  xy.  3.  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. — 
1  John  i.  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleansetk  us  from  aU  sin,  —  Bom. 
y.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  —2  Cor.  y.  18.  Wlio 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  Col.  i.  20.  By  him  (Christ)  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  himself. — Heb.  ▼.  9.  He  became  the  author  of  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him.— 2  Cor.  y.  15.  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  liye 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  whidi  died  for  them.  (See 
abo  Bom.  vL  10 — 12. ;  1  Thess.  y.  10.) — 1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  10s,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  wUo  right* 
eousness.  —  Tit.  iL  14.  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeein  us  from  all 
iniquity^  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people^  zealous  <fgood  uxirhs, — 1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  ^2on/^  God  in  jour  body  and  inyour  spirit^  which 
are  Oods. — I  Pet.  iv.  1,2.  As  Christ  has  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves 
likewise  with  the  same  mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sio,  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh,  to  the  lusts  of 
men,  but  to  the  una  of  Qod, 

§  6.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Saviour, 

PaopHSCT.  —  Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  —  Ixii.  11.  Say  ye  to  Uie  daughter  of  Zion, 
**  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh.** 

FvimMKvr,  —  1  John  iv.  14  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  M«  Saviour  of  the 
world.  —  Lake  n.  1 1.  Unto  you  b  born  a  Saviour^  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  (See 
also  Matt.  i.  21. ;  Acts  xiii.  23.)  —  John  iv.  42.  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. — Acts  v.  31.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  five  re- 

f^entance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  —  2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  Uie  pol* 
utions  of  the  world  throu^  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
(See  also  2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  —  Tit.  iii.  6.  The  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  —  2  Pet  i.  1.  Through  the  righteousness 
of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  —  Pbil.  iii.  20.  From  whence  (heaven)  we 

also  look  for  the  Saviour^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Tit.  iL  13.  Looking  for 

the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator, 

pROPHECT.  —  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.  —  Dan.  ix.  17. 19.  O  our  God,  cause  thy  face  to  shme  upon  thy  sanctuary 
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that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord*s  sake.    Defer  not  for  thine  own  sake,  O  mj  God. 

—  Isa.  viiL  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  **  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  lif^ ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  —  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
There  is  one  Grod,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

—  Heb.  xii.  24.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (See  also  Heb.  vii.  22., 
viii.  6.,  ix.  15.)  —  John  xv.  16.,  xvi.  23,  24.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Faliier  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you;  hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name. — 
John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it 

§  8.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  an  Intercessor, 

Froph£ct. — Isa.  liii.  12.  He  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

FcLFiLMBKT. —  Lukc  xxiii.  34.  Jesus  said.  Father  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.  —  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ  is  entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God/br  us,  —  1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  —  Rom.  viii.  34.  Christ,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  —  Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

§  9.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Shepherd, 

Pbophbct. -^  Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd^  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  ffently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young. — Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  oyer  them,  even 
my  servant  David.    (See  also  Ezek.  xxxviL  24.) 

FuLriLMBKT. — John  X.  14. 16.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is,  the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  . . .  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd.  —  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that .  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  — 
1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the  shepherd  and  oishop  of  your  souls.  — 
1  Pet.  V.  1,  2.  4.  The  elders,  I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  and  when  the  chief 
shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown. 

§  10.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  kinff,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a  king,  after 
his  sufferings  and  resurrection, 

(i.)  MessiaJi  was  to  be  a  King, 

Pbophbct.  —  Psal.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  — 
Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  *'  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will 
I  set  upon  thy  throne*^  (See  also  Isa.  ix.  6.,  Iv.  4. ;  Zech.  vi.  13.)  — Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
A  king  shall  reign  and  prosper;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  ^  The 
Lord  our  righteousness.  (See  also  Isa.  xxxiL  1.) — Ezek.  xzxvii.  24, 25.  David  my 
servant  shall  be  king  over  ^em.  (See  also  xxxiv.  23, 24. ;  Jer.  xxx.  9. ;  Hos.  iii.  5.) — 
Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee*. 
(Cited  as  fulfilled  in  Matt.  xxi.  5. ;  John  xii.  15. ;  Luke  xix.  38.) 

FcLTiLBfEKT.  —  Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  "  Out  of  thee 
shall  come  Si  governor^  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.**  (Mic.  v.  2.) — Luke  i.  32, 
33.  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  —  John  i.  49.  Nathaniel  answered, 
*'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  king  of  Israel.**  —  John  xviii.  33.  36,  37. 
Pilate  said,  **  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Jesus  answered,  **  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world :  now  is  my  Kingdom  not  from  hence.**  Pilate  said,  ^  Art  thou  a 
kin^  then  ?**  Jesus  answered,  ^  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.**  (See  also  Matt. 
XXV li.  11.  —  Acts  V.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  9k  prince 
and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and 

ruler  of  the  church. 

Fbophbct. — Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him  my  first-bom,  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.— Dan.  vii.  IS,  14.  One 
like  the  Son  of  Man  ;^- There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ; 
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that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting  dommion.     (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.,  ii.  44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev.  i.  5.  The  Prittoe  of  the  kings  €f4h€  earth. — 1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  cf  kings  and  Cord  qfiorda.  (S«e 
also  Rev.  xvii.  14.,  xix.  16.) — £ph.i.21.  Far  a^e  all  principalitj,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come. — Fhil.  ii.  9.  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  enery  name. — Eph.  i.  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gwe  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  (he  Churchy  which  ia  his 
body. — Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  (See  also 
Eph.  V.  23.) — Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  Who  is  the  Head^  even  Christ;  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  ....  maketh  increase. —  1  Cor. 
xii.  27.     X  e  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(ill.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  be  exalted,  more  particularly  after  his 

sufferings  and  resurrection.  ^ 

Prophxct. — Psal.  ii.  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  ziiL  33.  and  Heb. 
r.  5.)  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee. — rsaf.  viiL  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. — Isa.  liii.  10.  12.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sm,  he  shall  see  his  seed;  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. — Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  pcnrtion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hatn  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death. 

FuLFiLMBHT.  —  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets  .  •  .  testified  beforehand  the  sufier- 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  —  Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  glory? — John  xvii.  1. 
The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son. — Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  «...  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. — 1  Pet.  L  21.  God  .  .  • 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  eave  him  glory. —  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gooe 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers 
being  made  subject  unto  him. — Acts  ii.  32,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up  .  .  . 
therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted. — Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  Being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even,  the 
death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  Gtxl  also  hath  highly  exalted  him. — Heb.  ii.  9.  We 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  ansels,  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour. — Heb.  xii-  2.  Wno,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God. 


CHAP.  IL 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PREDICTIONS  BT  JESUS  CHRIST  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AND  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  JERUSALEM. 

[Bef  erred  to  in  page  299.  of  (his  Vohtme.2 

SECT.  L 
PBsozcTioini  (for  tbb  confirhation  of  his  disoipleb*  faith)  that  thxt  would 

FIND  THINOS  ACCORDINO  TO  HI8  WORD. 

pBOPQBCT.— Matt.  xxi.  1,  2,  3.;  Mark  xi.  2.;  Luke  xix.  30,  31.  Jesus  sent 
two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  *•  Gro  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  straight- 
way ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied  and  a  colt  with  her ;  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto 
me :  and  if  any  man  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  *  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them,*  and  straightway  he  will  send  them.** ->  Mark  xiv.  )  3,  14,  15.  Go  ye  ioto 
the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ; 
and  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  houaei  **  The 
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master  taith,  Where  is  the  ffoest-chamber  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with 
my  diaciples?'*  And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room.  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvi.  18.) 

.  FuLPiLMBHT.— Mark  xi.  4,  5,  6.;  Luke  xix.  32.  Thej  found  the  colt  tied  hj 
the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  and  they  loose  him  ;  and  certain 
of  them  that  stood  there  said  to  them,  ^  What  do  ye  loosing  the  colt  ?  **  and  they 
said  to  them  even  as  Jesus  had  commaDded,  and  they  let  them  go. — Luke  xzii. 
13. ;  Mark  xiv.  16.    They  went  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them. 


SECT.  IL 

PBXDICTI01I8  OV  JX0I78  CRBIST  BBLATITB    TO    HIS    SCPFBRUfOS,  DBATH,  RCSURRXCTIOH, 

AND  ASCEKSIOIf. 

§  L   That  he  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples^  and  by  Judas 

Iseartot, 

Pbopkbct. — John  yi.  70,  71.  Haye  not  I  chosen  you  twelye,  and  one  of  you 
IS  a  deyil?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot»  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that 
should  betray  him. — Matt.  xx.  18.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes.  (See  also 
Matt.  zyii.  22. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Luke  ix.  44.)  —Matt.  xxyi.  2.  Ye  know,  that  after 
two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. 
^John  xiii.  10,  11.  Ye  are  clean,  but'  not  all;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray 
him ;  therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean.  ^18.,  xyii.  12.) — Mark  xiy.  18.  Jesus 
said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  One  of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me. 
(Matt.  xxyi.  21.;  John  xiii.  21.;  Luke  xxii.  21.) — John  xiii.  26.  He  it  is  to 
whom  I  shall  giye  a  sop : — he  gaye  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiy.  20.) — Mark 
xiy.  42.    He  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.    (Matt.  xxvi.  46.) 

FuLFiLMZHT. — Matt  xxvi.  14,  15,  16.  One  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you  f  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ; 
and  from  that  time  he  souffht  opportunity  to  betray  him.  (IVIark  xiv.  10. ;  Luke 
xxii.  3. 1  John  xiii.  2.) — l£itt  xxvi.  47—49.  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and 
with  him  a  ereat  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saymg,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  KISS,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast ;  and  forthwith  be  came  to  Jesus,  and 
said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

§  2.    ITiat  his  other  Disciples  would  forsake  him. 

FxoPBXCY. — Mark  xiv.  27.;  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  All  ye 
shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it  is  written,  '^  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.  — John  xvi.  32.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is 
now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  nic  alone. 
—  John  xviii.  8, 9.  Jesus  answered.  If  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  waj  ;  that 
the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have 
I  lost  none. 

FuLPiLMBNT. — Matt.  xxyi.  56.  Then  all  the  diaeipUi  poxsook  him  andJUti  — 
Mark  xiv.  50.    And  they  all  pobsook  Aim  wndJUd, 

§  3.   That  Peter  would  deny  him, 

PmoPBBcy. — Luke  xxii.  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  —  John  xiii.  38. 
Wilt  thoa  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  ?  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee.  The  cock 
shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  34. ;  Luke 
xxii.  34.) — Mark  xiy.  80.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  That  this  day,  even  in  this 
niffht,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

Fulpilmxrt. — Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned, 
and  looked  upon  Peter ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
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said  unto  lum,  Before  the  cock  crow,  tbou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ;  and  Peter  went 
out,  and  wept  bitterlj.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  75.;  John  xviii.  27.) — Mark  xlv.  72. 
The  second  time  the  cock  crew,  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

§  4.   The  circumstances y  place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings, 

(L)   That  he  should  suffer. 

PsoPHSCT.— Matt  XTi.  21. ;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  iz.  22.  Jesus  b^an  to  teach 
OTid  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jeru- 
snlero,  and  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  l^  raised  a^ain  the  third  day. — Mark  ix.  31. ;  Matt.  xvii. 
22,  23.  The  Scm  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  bands  of  men  ;  and  they  shall 
kill  him  :  and  after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  —  Mark  x.  33,  34. ; 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.;  Luke  xviii.  31 — 33.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
thin«rs  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ac- 
complished :  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief 
Itriests,  and  unto  the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  unto  death,  and  shall  de- 
iver  him  unto  the  Grentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  roitefuUy  entreat  him,  and 
shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  him;  and 
the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

FuLPiLM BHT.  —  John  xi.  53.  They  took  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death.  — 
Matt.  xxvi.  4. ;  Mark  xiv.  1. ;  Luke  xxii.  2.  And  consulted  how  they  might  take 
Jesus  by  subtilty  and  put  him  to  death. — ^Matt.  xxvi.  66. ;  Mark  xiv.  64.;  Luke  xxii. 

71.  They  answered  and  said,  "He  is  guilty  of  death** and  they  all  condemned 

him  to  he  guilty  of  death. — Matt,  xxvii.  26. ;  Luke  xxiiL  24. ;  John  xix.  16.  When 
he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. — John  xix.  18. ;  Matt,  xxvii. 

35. ;  Luke  xxiii.  33 Golgotha;  where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with 

him.  —  Lidce  xxiv.  6,  7.  26.  46.  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was 
yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  **  l*he  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful 

men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  a^ain.** "  Ought  not  Christ  to 

have  sufi^ered  these  things?** Thus  it  b^oved  Christ  to  sufier,  and  to  rise 

from  the  dead  the  Uiird  day. — Acts  ii.  23.  Him ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 

hands  crucified  and  slain. — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  have  fulfilled  (the  prophecies)  in 
Condemning  him.— Acts  xvii.  3.  (Paid  opened  and  aUeged  out  ofAe  Scriptures)  That 

Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead.  —  Gal.  nL  1 

Christ  hath  evidently  been  set  forth  crucifi^  among  you. 

(ii.)   The  place  wfiere  he  sliould  suffer^  viz.  at  Jerusalem, 

Pbophsct. — Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  andsuffer4 
—  Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee.  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out 
of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii.  31.;  Matt.  xx.  18.  We  go  up  to  tJerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  we  Son  of  Man  shidl  be  ac- 
complished. 

FuLiTLMSNT.  —  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvii. ;  Mark  XV. ;  Luke  xxiii.;  John  xix.) — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemn- 
ing him. — Heb.  xiii.  12.  Jesus suffered  without  the  gate. 

(iii.)   The  PERSONS  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer,  viz.  particularly  by  the 

Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles, 

(a)  By  the  Cliief  Priests. 

pROPHXCT. —  Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix.  22.  He  must  suffer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes. — Matt.  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall 
also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  deli* 
vered  to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt.  xxvi.  3,  4. ;  John  xi.  53.  Then  assembled  together  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  ptJace  of  the 
high  priest  who  was  called  Caiaphas;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by 
ftnbtilty  and  kill  him. — John  xviii.  13.  24. ;  Matt  xxvi.  67,    They  led  him  away  to 
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Annas  first.  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  unto  Cataphas  the  high  priest. — 
Matt.  XX vi.  65,  66.  ;  Mark  xiv.  64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  ^*Hc 
hath  spoken  blasphemy, — what  think  je  ?  **  They  answered  and  said,  '*  He  is  guilty 
of  death.*' — Matt,  xxvii.  20.;  Luke  xxiii.  18.  The  chief  priests  and  elders  per- 
suaded the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus.  —  Luke 
xxiv.  20.;  Acts  xiii.  28.  The  diief  priests  and  our  rulers  deliyered  him  to  be  con-» 
demned  to  death, 

(b.)  By  the  Gentiles, 

Frophbct. — ^Luke  xviii.  31,  32. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Matt.  xx.  19.  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  be  deliyered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that  when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be 
crucified,  it  also  implied  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 

FuLniiMSNT. — Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  Aim,  jct 
desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — Matt,  xxvii.  2. ;  Mark  xy.  1.  They 
deliyered  him  unto  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.  —  John  xviii.  31,  32.  Pilate  said 
unto  them,  '*Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law.**  The  Jews  there- 
fore said  unto  him,  **It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death  ;**  that  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled. — Mark  xv.  15. ;  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  delivered 
Jesus,  when  he  had  scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. — Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Ilcrod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together. 

(iv.)   The  MANNER  of  his  sufferings f  viz.  by  mocking  and  crucifixion. 

(a.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked, 

Peophbct.  —  Mark  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  snfiTer  many  things,  and  be  set 
at  nought.  —  Luke  xviii.  32. ;  Mark  x.  34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on. 

Fulfilment.  —  At  the  high  priest  s,  —  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. ;  Mark  xiv.  65.  Tlien 
did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  bufieted  him,  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  saying,  '*  Prophecy  untotxs,  tliou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee.** — 
Be/ore  Herod. — Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  fforgeous  robe.  —  At  Pilate^ sjydgment  hall, — 
Mark  xv.  17 — 19. ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28.;  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
nnd  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and  began  to  salute  him, 
**  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  I  **  and  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did 
spit  upon  him,  and  bowing  their  knees  worshipped  him.— il/Me  Cross,  —  Mark  xv. 
29 — 32.  They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  ^  Ah, 
thou  that  desti*oye8t  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thvself,  and  come 
down  from  the  cross.**  Likewise  also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  them- 
selves, with  the  scribes,  '^He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save ;  let  Christ  the 
king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.**  And  they 
that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him. 

(^.)  Jesus  fm-etold  that  he  should  be  eruc\fied, 

Pbophbct.  —  John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
•0  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up. — John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  (more  correctly, 
when  I  am)  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  —  John  viii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he.  —  Matt. 
XX.  19.  ...  To  mock  and  to  scourge  and  to  crucify  him. 

FuLnijfBXT.  —  Matt  xxvii.  31. ;  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him  away  to  crucify 
him.  —  Luke  xxiii.  33. ;  Mark  xv.  20. 25.  IV hen  they  were  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Remember  how  he 
spake  to  you.  .  .  .  Ilie  Son  of  Man  must  ...  be  crucified.  Compare  also  Luke 
xxiv.  20. ;  Acts  ii.  23.,  and  iv.  10. ;  1  Cor.  i.  23. ;  Gal.  iii.  1. 

§  5.  Jestis  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection* 

Proprbct.  —  John  ii.  19. 21.  Jesus  said,  '^Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up.**  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  — John  x.  17.  I  lay  down 
my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  —  Mark  x.  34.  f  See  also  Mark  viii.  31. ;  Luke  ix. 
22.)  They  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  a^in.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  62, 
63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to  Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  re- 
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member  that  that  deceiver  saidf  while  he  was  yet  alive,  ^  After  three  dajs  I  wiU  rise 
again." 

FcLFiLMiitT.  —  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  he  is 
not  here  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he  spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee. 
See  also  Matt  xxviii.  6.,  and  xxviii.  9.  11.;  Luke  xxiv.  15.  34.  36  ;  John  xz.  14. 
19.,  and  xxi.  4.  —  John  xx.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands,  snd  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believinj;.**—  Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  ke  showed  hunself  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  —  Acts  x. 
40, 41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  opeiu^f,  not  to  all  the 
people,  but  to  witnesses  cnosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  wno  did  eat  and  drink 
with  him  afVer  he  rose  from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  ii.  32.,  and  iv.  33.;  1  Cor.  xv. 
20. ;  Acts  xvii.  3.,  xxvi.  23. ;  RonL  i.  4. 

§  6.  JesiLs  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  appear  again  to  his  disciples* 

Pbofbbct.  —  John  xvi.  16.  22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again 
a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.    I  will  see  you  again. 

—  Matt.  xxvi.  32. ;  Mark  xiv.  23.  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  10. ;  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tdil  my  brethren  that  they  go  into 
Galilee,  and  there  shall  the^  see  me. 

FuiriucBirr. — Mark  xvi.  14.;  John  xx.  19.;  Luke  xxiv.  36.  He  appeared  to 
the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.  —  MatL 
xxviii.  16,  17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where 
Jc^fus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they  worsliippe<l  him,  but 
some  doubted.  — John  xxi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  the  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  S^  6.  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after 
that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

§  ?•  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

F&OFHECT. —  John  vi.  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where 
he  was  before.  —  xvi.  28.  I  came  forth  from^  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
world;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  '*  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  (rod.**  (See  als«  John  vii. 
33.,  xiii.  33.,  xiv.  19.,  and  xvii.  13.) 

Fulfilment.  — Mark  xvi.  19.  Afler  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  band  of  Grod.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  51.) 

—  Acts  L  9,  10.  While  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  doud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight  They  looked  steadfastlv  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up.  —  Epli.  iv. 
10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens. 
See  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  Heb.  ix.  24.,  iv.  14.,  vl.  20. ;  1  Tim.  iiL  16. 
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IRe/erred  to  in  page  S99.  ofAU  Volume,'] 

§  1.    The  sigtiSy  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(i.)   The  FIRST  SIGN  t«.  The  appearance  of  false  Christs  or  Messiahs, 

Fbofhbct.  —  Matt  xxiv.  4,  5. ;  Mark  xiii.  5,  6. ;  Luke  xxi.  8.  Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you ;  for  many  shall  come  in  my  i&ame,  sayingy  **  1  am  Christ,^  and  shall 
deceive  many ;  and  (he  time  draiceth  near, 

FoLFiLMBHT. — Thcse  false  Cbrists  began  to  appear  soon  after  our  Lord^s  death, 
but  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calamities  increased.  Josephus  informs  us  ^at 
that  there  were  many  who,  preteiiding  to  divine  inspiration,  deceived  the  people, 
leading  out  numbers  of  them  into  the  desert  He  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  uat 
they  called  themselves  the  Messiah  or  Christ ;  yet  he  says  that  which  is  equivalent, 
viz.  that  they  pretended  that  God  would  there  show  them  the  signs  of  liberty, 
meaning  redemption  from  the  Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews  expected  the 
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Messiah  woiM  do  for  them.  (Cbmpare  Luke  xxiv.  21 .)  Josephns  further  adds,  that 
an  Egyptian  false  prophet  led  thirt/ thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off  by  Felix  the  Roman  procurator.*  The  same  historian  relates  that 
in  the  reif^n  of  Claudius,  ^  the  land  was  overrun  with  magicians,  seducers,  and 
impostors,  who  drew  the  people  afler  them  in  multitudes  into  solitudes  and  deserts 
to  see  the  signs  and  mivaclea  which  they  promised  to  show  by  the  power  of  God.**' 
Felix,  and  atterwards  Festus,  governors  of  Judaea,  judging  theie  proceedings  to  be 
the  commencement  of  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  continuaHy  sent  out  detach- 
ments of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  deluded  populace.  Among 
these  impostors  were  Dositheus  the  Samaritan,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Christ 
foretold  oy  Mosea;  Simon  Magus,  who  said  diat  he  appeared  among  the  Jews  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  Theudas  who,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuaded  manj  of 
the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan,  declaring  that  he 
was  divraely  commissioned,  and  that  at  his  command  the-  waters  would  be  divided, 
and  give  thieaa  a  safe  passage  to*  the  opposite  side.*  Many  other  examples  of  pre- 
tended Messiahs  might  be  mlduced ;  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  our  Lord*s  prediction.^ 

^ii»)   The  SECOND  SIGN  i$i  JVizrs-  and  Commotions. 

pROPRECT. — Matt.  xxiv.  6. ;  Mark  xlii.  7.;  Luke  xxi.  9.  When  ye  shall  hear  of 
ware  and  rumoure  of  ware,  and  commoiioiUy  see  thai  ye  be  noi  iroubledy  and  terrified; 
for  all  theee  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the- end  is  not  yet. 

FuLFiuiBHT.  —  These  wars  and  commotions  were  as  the  distant  thunder,  that 
forebodes  approaching  storms.  Previously  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
gretitest  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  struggle  for  succession 
to  the  imperial  throne  was  attended  by  severe  and  bloody  conflicts.  Four  emperors, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  suffered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  The  emperor  Caligula  commanded  the  Jews  to  place  his  statue 
in  their  temple ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  so  impious 
a  request^  he  threatened  them  with  an  invasion,  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.^ 
Jesus  Christ  added,  see  that  ye  (my  ^sciples)  be  not  trouble,  as  the  Jews  will  be, 
expecting  the  approaching  destruction  of  their  nation ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet :  these 
events,  alarming  as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludea  to  the  dreadful  and  tumul- 
tuous scenes  that  fallowed. 

Plu>FBBCT. — Matt.  xxiv.  7.;  Mark  xiii.  8.;  Luke  xxL  10.  NaiUm  shall  rise 
against  natUm^  and  kingdom  against  kingdom, 

FvLFiLMBHT. — In  this  prediction,  Christ  declares  that  greater  disturbances  than 
those  which  happened  under  Caligula  would  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's 
reign  and  during  that  of  Nero.  The  rising  of  nation  against  nation  portended  the 
dissensions^  insurrections,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews  and  those  of  other 
nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  cities  together ;  as  particularly  at  Cttsarea*,  where 
the  Jews  and  Syriana  contended  about  tlie  right  of  the  city^  which  contention  at 
length  proceeded  so  far  that  above  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city 
was  cleared  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants.  At  this  blow  the  whole ^  nation  of  the 
Jews  were  exssperated,  and  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plun- 
dered the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  immense 
slauffhter  ti  the  people.  The  Syrians  in  revenge  destroyed  not  a  less  number  of 
the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Josephus*  expresses  it,  wsa  divided  into  two  armies. 
At  Scythopolis*  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to 
fight  against  thehr  own  countrymen ;  and  after  the  victory,  basely  setting  upon 
them  by  night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled  their 


1  JoscphQS,  do  Bell  Jod.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  §  4,  5. 

•  Josepbus,  Ant  Jnd.  lib.  20.  c  68.  §  6.  *  Ibid.  c.  4.  (aL  5.)  §  1. 

*  In  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Prophecies  there  is  an  instructive  Hbtoiy  of 
twenty-fcwr  false  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews  between  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian 
and  the  year  of  Christ  1682.    See  pp.  133 — 148. 

*  Joseph.  Antlq.  lib.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)    De  Bell  Jnd.  lib.  2.  c  10. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  20.  c.  7.  §  7,  &c     I)e  BelL  Jud.  lib.  2,  c  la  §  7.  c  18.  §  1.  edit.  Hadson, 
f  Ibid,  c  18.  §  1.  "  Ibid.  §  2.  •  Ibid.  §  3.  Vita  Joseph,  f  6, 
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goods.  At  AflcaloD*  tbey  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred,  at  Ptolemais  two  thou* 
Bdiid,  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tjrians  put  many  to  death  and  impri* 
Boned  more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did  likewise,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Sjrria, 
in  proportion  as  thej  hated  or  feared  the  Jews.  At  Alexandria*  the  old  enmitj 
was  revived  between  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sidea,  but  <Mf 
the  Jews  to  the  number  of  fiAy  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus',  too,  oon* 
spired  asainst  the  J[ew8  of  the  same  city,  and  assanlung  them  unarmed,  killed  ten 
thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  kingdom  agmntt  kingdom  portended  the  open 
wars  of  different  tetrarchies  and  provinces  against  one  another ;  as  that^  of  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Peraea  against  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  their 
bounds,  while  Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator ;  and  that^  of  the  Jews  and  GaLlaeana 
against  the  Samaritans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Gralilaeans  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
Jerusalem,  while  Cumanus  was  procurator;  and  that*  of  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agrippa  and  other  allies  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
b^an  while  Gessius  Floms  was  procurator.  But,  as  Josephus  savs^  there  was 
not  only  sedition  and  civil  war  throughout  Judaea,  but  likewise  in  Italy,  Otho  and 
Vitellius  contending  for  the  empire. 

(ill.)  T7ie  THIRD  SI6K  iSf  Famines  and  Pestilences. 

PaoFHSCT. — Matt.  zxiv.  7.;  Mark  ziiL  8.;  Luke  xzi.  11.  And  there  tkaU  he 
famines  and  peatHenees. 

FvmiMKKT, — There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agabua  (Acts  xi.  28.)  which  iB 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  ana  £usebius%  and  wkiek  eame  to  pass  in  the 
dags  of  Claudius  CiBsar;  and  was  so  severe  at  Jerusalem  that  (Josephus  mfbrms  us) 
m;iny  persons  perished  for  want  of  food.'  Pestilences  are  the  usual  attendants  of 
famines,  as  scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  alwavs  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Judaea  was  afflicted  with  pestdence  we  learn  from 
Josephus ;  who  says,  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  xealots, 
besides  other  calamities,  he  imprecated  famine  and  pestilence  upon  them,  ^  all  which 
imprecations  God  confirmed  against  these  impious  men.**  '^ 

(iv.)   The  FOURTH  SIGN  is  Earthquakes. 

Pbophect.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7. ;  Mark  xiii.  8. ;  Luke  xxi.  11.  nereskaU  he  earth-' 
quakes. 

FuLFiufEHT. — Earthquakes  in  prophetic  language  mean  commotions  and  popular 
insurrections :  if  these  be  intended,  they  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
second  sign  ;  but  if  we  understand  this  prophecy  Utertdly^  of  tremors  or  convulsions 
of  the  earth,  many  such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred ;  Parti- 
cularly one  at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  ClaudiuSi  and  others  at  Sniyma,  Miletus,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  other  places,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  settled.'^  Tacitus  mentions  one 
at  Rome  in  the  same  reij?n,  and  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Lao- 
diciea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colosse  were  overthrown ;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of 
Pompeii  in  Uampania  was  overthrown  *',  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earthquake.^ 
And  another  earthquake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Galba.'^ 

(v.)   The  FIFTH  SIGN  M,  Fearful  Sights  and  Signs  from  Heaven. 

Pbophbct.  —  Luke  xxi.  11.  There  shall  be  fearful  sights  and  signs  from  heaven. 

FcLPiLMBifT.  —  Alany  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus ;  particularly  that  in 
Judaea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  before  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  '*  there  broke  out  a  prodigious  storm  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  violence 
and  very  strong  winds,  with  the  largest  showers  of  rain,  with  continual  lightnings, 
terrible  thunderings,  and  amazing  concussions  and  bello wings  of  the  earth  that  was 

«  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  2.  c  18.  §  5.  *  Ibid.  §  7.  et  8.            •  Ibid.  chap.  20.  §  2. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c.  1.  §  1.  *  Ibid.  c.  5.    De  Bell.  Jod.  hb.  2.  c  12.  §  3,  &c 

•  Ibid.  c.  17.  *  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c  9.  §  9. 

*  Suetonius,  in  Claadio,  c.  18.  Taciti  Annalcs,  lib.  12.  c.  43.  Eusebins,  Hist  EccL 
lib.  2.  c  8. 

•  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c  2.  §  5.  (aL  6.)  »•  De  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  §  1. 

"  Philostratus,  in  Vita  ApoUonii,  Hb  4.  c  34.  »  Taciti  Annales,  lib.  14.  c.  27. 

>*  Ibid.  lib.  15.  c  22.    This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  Kat.  Qnaest.  lib.  6.  c  1. 
M  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  18. 
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in  an  earthquake.  These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  some  destruction 
was  coming;  upon  men,  when  the  system  of  this  world  was  thrown  into  such  a  dis- 
order ;  and  an^  one  would  guess  that  these  wonders  portended  some  cran<)  calami- 
ties that  were  impending.**^  The  same  historian,  in  the  preface'  lo  his  history  of 
the  Jewish  war,  undertues  to  record  the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  sixth  book'  he  enumerates  them  thus:  —  1.  A  star  hung  over 
the  city  like  a  sword,  and  the  comet  continued  for  a  whole  year.  —  2.  The  peoplo 
being  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
night  there  shone  so  great  a  light  about  the  altar  and  the  temple,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  bright  day,  and  this  continued  for  half  an  hour.  —  3.  At  the  same  feast,  a  cow» 
led  by  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  of  solid  brass,  and  very  heavy,  and 
was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men,  and  was  fastened  by  strong  bars 
and  bolts,  was  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and 
could  hardly  be  shut  again.  —  5.  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  were  seen  over 
all  the  country,  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging  cities  — 
6.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the  inner  temple  by 
night  as  usual  to  attend  their  service,  they  heard  first  a  motion  and  noise,  and  then 
a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying.  Let  tu  depart  hence,  —  7.  What  Josephus  reckons 
as  the  most  terrible  of  all,  one  Jesus,  an  ordinary  country  fellow,  four  years  before 
the  war  began,  and  when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  aay  and  night,  "  A  voice  from 
the  eatti,  a  voice  from  the  went,  a  voice  from  the  four  windst  a  voice  against  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brideSy  a  voice  against  all  the 
people,^  The  magistrates  endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  restram  him ;  but 
ne  still  cried  with  a  mournful  voice,  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem!^  This  he  continued 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  the  g^reat  festivals; 
and  he  neither  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tir^ ;  but  went  about  the  walls  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  ^iVoe,  woe  to  the  city,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple ; "  and  as  he 
added  at  last,  *'  Woe,  woe  also  to  myself,^  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling 
or  engine  immediately  struck  him  dead.  These  were  Indeed  fearjul  signs  and  great 
sights  from  heaven ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian  than  the  author  who 
relates  them,  and  who  appeids  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them.^ 
But  it  may  add  some  weight  to  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  also 
gives  us  a  summair  aooount  of  the  same  occurrences.  He  says^  that  there  hap- 
pened several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  heavens,  arms  were  seen 
glittering,  and  the  temple  shone  with  the  sudden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the 
temple  opened  suddenly,  and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods 
were  departing,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jortin's  remark 
is  very  pertinent :  —  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  this,  many  who  give  little 
heed  to  portents,  and  who  knew  that  historians  have  been  too  credulous  in  that 
point,  would  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  mis- 
informed ;  but  as  the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Christ,  so  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders  recorded  by  these  his- 
torians.* 

(vi.)   The  SIXTH  SIGN  t>,  The  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Pbophsct.  —Mark  xiii.  9. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  9. ;  Luke  xxi.  12.    But  before  all  these 

things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils, 

to  the  synagogues  and  to  prisons,  to  be  beaten ;  and  shall  hiU  you.    And  ye  shall  be 

haled  of  CM  nations,  and  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  name's  sake^ 

for  a  testimony  against  them, 

FvuniMKur.  —  The  precision  with  which  the  time  is  specified,  is  very  remark- 


»  De  Bea  Jnd.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  §  5.  «  Ibid.  §  11.  •  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c  5.  §  3. 

*  Mr.  Milman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs  in  his  Poem  on  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  pp.  106 — 114.  • 

•  Evcnerant  prodigia — Vims  per  ccelnm  concurrcre  acies,  mtilantia  arma,  ct  snbito 
nabiom  igne  collucere  templum.  Expassn  repente  delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  hnmana 
vox,  Ex^dere  Decs,  Siroul  iogens  motns  excedentiam.  Tacit.  Hist,  lib,  A.  c  13.  p.  217, 
edit.  Lipsii. 

'  Jortin*s  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  L  p.  41. 
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able.  PrcTioualj  to  the  other  prognosticfl  of  the  destmctton  of  Jenualem,  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  taught  to  expect  the  hardships  of  persecutioo  ;  and 
bow  exactlj  this  i»^iction  was  accomplished  we  may  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  There  we  find  that  some  were  delivered  to  eotmoiit^  as  Peter  and  John. 
(It.  5,  &c.)  Some  were  brought  before  rulers  and  kiagSj  as  Paul  before  GsUio 
(XTiii.  12.),  Felix  (xxiv.)*  Pestus,  and  Agrippa  (xxy.).  Some  had  a  mouA  amd 
wUdom  whiek  all  their  adversariee  were  not  able  to  ganuay  nor  resist,  as  it  is  said  of 
Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  £y  which 
he  spake,  and  Paul  made  even  Felix  to  tremMe  (xxir.  25.),  and  the  Giospel  still  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition  and  persecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisonett,  as 
Peter  and  John  (It.  3.)  Some  were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas  (xri.  23).  Some 
were  put  to  death,  as  Stephen  (vii.  59.),  and  James  the  brother  of  John  (xii.  2.) 
But  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  hare  a  more  melsncholj  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
prediction,  in  (he  persecutions  under  Nero,  in  which  (besides  numberless  other 
Christians)  fell  those*  two  great  champions  of  our  faith,  St.  Peter  and  Sl  PauL 
And  it  was  nomtnis  pnetinm,  as  TertuUum  '  terms  it ;  it  was  a  war  i^inst  the  very 
name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue,  yet  it  was  crime 
enough  if  he  was  a  Christian:  so  true  were  our  Saviour's  words,  that  they  should 
be  bated  of  all  nations /br  his  name^s  sake.  Hence  arose  that  common  saying  among 
the  heathens  —  Vir  bonus  Cains  Sems  ;  tanquam  modo  qubd  ChristiannM  :  —  Ciuus 
Sejus  is  a  good  man,  onfy  he  is  a  Christian. 

(viL)   The  seventh  sign  loas^  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  through^ 

out  the  then  hnoum  world, 

Pbophbct. — Mark  xiii.  10.  The  Oospel  must  be  published  among  aU  nations.  Tlie 
FcLFixjcEHT  of  thls  prediction  is  recorded,  from  Chnstian  and  from  Healbeii 
testimony,  supra,  pp.  301 — 304. 

§  2.    The  Circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

(L)   l^he  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Armies, 

Phopbxct.— Luke  xxi.  20.;  Matt  xxiv.  15.;  Mark  xiii.  14.  When  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies^  [and]  the  abominatidn  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not^  in  the  holy  place, — then  know  that  the 
desolation  Aereof  is  nigh.  —  Luke  xix,  43.  The  days  shall  come  upon  Aee,  that  thins 
enemies  shall  east  a  trench  round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  M«e  tn 
on  every  side. 

FuLFiuf  EHT.  —  The  devoted  placeii  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  these  for- 
midable denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out.  The  abcmination  of  deso^ 
lotion  is  the  Roman  army ;  and  the  akomination  of  desolation  standing  in  Ae  huly 
place  h  the  Roman  army  encamped  around  Jerusalem ;  for  not  only  the  temple  and 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
furlongs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ  dectsred  to  be 
the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh 
chapters ;  and  so  let  every  one  who  reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in 
reference  to  this  very  event  they  are  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army 
is  further  called  the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images  of  the 
emperor  and  the  eagles  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the  legions,  were  regarded 
with  religions  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they  were  ranked  among  the  pagan 
deities,  and  reverenced  with  divine  honours.  Josephus  relates,  that  afler  the  city 
wss  taken,  the  Romans  broc^ht  their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.' 

A  trench  was  literally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  besie^d  by  Titus. 
The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  completely ;  and  although  it  was  at  first 
considered  an  impracticable  project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titus 
animsted  his  army  to  make  tne  attempt.  Josephus  hns  given  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  which,  he  says,  was  effected  in  three  days,  though, 
it  was  not  less  than  thirty^nine  furlongs  (nearly  nine  English  miles)  in  length,  and 

'  Eascb.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  95. 

•  Tcrtul.  ApoK  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  Rignltil    Paris,  1675. 

•  De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  §  1. 
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Lad  thirteen  towers  erected  at  proper  distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
placed,  as  in  garrisons.  When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so 
incloteid  on  every  nde^  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  provision 
could  be  brought  in ;  so  that  tne  besieged  Jews  were  involved  in  the  most  terrible 
distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.^ 

(ii.)  Christies  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then  be  in 

Jerusaleniy  to  make  t^ieir  escape, 

Fbofhbct.  —  Matt  xxiv.  16—18. ;  Mark  xiii.  14—16. ;  Luke  xxi.  21.  Then  let 
them  which  are  in  Jvdaafiee  to  the  mowidainsy  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it 
depart  ontj  and  let  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter  thereinto.  And  let  not 
kirn  that  is  on  the  house-top  go  down  into  the  house^  neither  enter  therein  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  his  house.  And  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again  to  take  up 
kis  garment  (which  he  had  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance). 

FuiiFiLMBHT.  —  This  counscl  If  as  wisely  remembered  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
Christians  afterwards.  By  JvdacL,  in  this  part  of  our  Lord*s  prophecy,  we  are  to 
understand  all  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine,  both  the  plfun  and  the  hill  countries, 
which  at  that  time  had  received  the  appellation  of  Judsa.  By  the  mountains  we  are 
to  understand  the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  especially  those 
which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  under  the  government  of  the  younger  Agrippo, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  gave  Batanasa  and  Trachonitis  (the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip),  and  Abilene  (the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanius).  Nero  afterwards  added  that 
quarter  of  Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Persea,  Julias  with  its 
fourteen  villages.  As  all  these  mountainous  countries  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
Romans^  those  who  fled  into  them  were  safe.  In  the  twelfUi  year  of  Nero,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Cestius  Gallut,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  powerful  army 
against  Jerusalem;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken:  but  without  any  just 
reason,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  raised  the  siege  and  departed. 
Immediately  after  his  retreat,  *^  many  of  the  principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the 
city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  ship.'* '  And  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  Vespasian  wns 
drawing  his  forces  towards  «reni8alem,  a  great  multitude  fled  from  Jericho  into  the 
mountainous  country  for  their  security.**  Among  these  it  is  probable  that  there  were' 
some  Christians ;  but  we  learn  more  certainly  from  ecclesiastical  historians  \  that^ 
at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  warned  by  this  orade  or  pro- 
pheey,  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  removed  to  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  nver 
Jordan ;  and  thus  marvellously  escaped  the  general  shipwreck  of  their  country ; 
for  we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one  Christian  perished  in  the  siege  of 
JerusaleuL 

(iiL)   The  appearance  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  during  the 

siege, 

PsopitBCT.  —  Mark  xiii.  22.  ;  Matt-  xxi  v.  24.  False  Christs  and  false  prophets 
shall  rise^  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible^ 
ft«v  should  deceive  the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

FfjuiLMBNT.  —  Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  his  disciples  against  false 
Christs.  (See  pp.  566, 567.  supra.)  This  prediction  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  former 
proph<>cy,  but  relates  to  those  impostors  who  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  siesre, 
and  concerning  whom  Josephus^  thus  speaks : —  "  The  tyrannical  zealots,  who  ruled 
the  city,  suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  to  the 
people  from  heaven.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  desert, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this  manner  impostors,  abusing  the  sacred 
name  of  God,  deluded  the  unhappy  multitude ;  who,  like  infatuated  men  that  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denuncia- 
tions pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  the  dear  prodigies  that  indicated  the 
approaching  desolation.** 


*  De  BelL  Jad.  lib  5.  c   12.  §§  1—3. 

»  Ibid.  Ub.  2.  c  19.  S  6.  c  20.  §  1.  •  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  §  2. 

*  Eusebius,  Uist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c  6.    Bpiphanios  adversos  Naiarseos,  lib.  1.  §  7. 
^  Josephus,  do  Bell.  Jud  lib.  6.  c.  5. 
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(iv.)   The  Miseries  of  the  Jews  duringy  and  subsequently  to,  the  Siege. 

Fbophbct.  —  Luke  xxi.  2*2.  For  these  he  the  days  of  vengeance^  that  ail  things 
which  are  written  may  he  fulfilled,  —  Mark  xiii.  17.  19. ;  Matt,  xxiv  ISI.  21. ;  Luke 
xxi.  23, 24.  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  such  in  those  days,  for 
in  those  days  there  shall  he  great  tribulation,  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this 
people;  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created  unto  this 
time ;  no,  nor  ever  shall  he.  And  Oiey  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  aU  nations, 

FuLPiLMBRT.  —  It  is  a  verj  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy,  that  the  ca- 
lamit  J  of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  as  never  was  in  the  world 
before;  for  though  it  might  easily  have  been  foretold  from  the  temper  of  the 
people,  which  was  prone  to  sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  the 
Komans  against  them ;  yet  there  was  no  proDability  that  all  things  should  have 
come  to  such  an  extremity ;  for  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  government  to 
destroy  any  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  tbem,  but  only  to  keep  them  in 
subjection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable  severity  in  case  of  revolt.  But  that  such 
a  calamity  should  have  happened  to  them  under  Titus,  who  was  the  mildest,  and 
farthest  from  severity  of  all  mankind,  nothing  was  more  unlikely ;  and  that  any 
people  should  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin,  and  so  blindly  and  obstinately 
run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  them  the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the 
most  incredible  thing;  so  that  nothing  less  than  a  prophetical  spirit  could  have 
foretold  so  contingent  and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  was.  To  the  extreme  sufTer- 
ing-j  of  the  Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the  preface  to  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Jews, 
he  says,  almost  in  our  Saviour*s  words,  that  **  all  the  calamities,  which  had  befallen 
any  nation  fbom  the  begin nimg  op  tbe  wobij>,  were  but  small  in  comparison  of  those 
of  the  Jews,""  ^  A  brief  enumeration  of  particulars,  will,  however,  show  the  extre- 
mities to  which  this  unhappy  nation  was  reduced. 

Within  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  factions  was  so  great  that  they  filled  all 
places,  even  the  temple  itself,  with  continual  slaughters.  Nay,  to  such  a  height  did 
their  madness  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  granaries  of  corn,  which  should 
have  sustained  them ;  and  burnt  the  magazines  oi  arms  which  should  have  defended 
them.^  By  this  means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  months,  the  famine 
began  to  rage,  and  at  length  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barbarities 
which  they  practised  are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence  due  to  a&e,  and 
the  sacred  ties  of  parent  and  child  were  annihilated.  Children  snatched  Uie  half 
baked  morsels  which  their  fathers  were  eating,  out  of  their  mouths ;  and  mothers 
even  snatched  the  food  out  of  their  own' children's  mouths.'  As  the  siege  advanced, 
the  ravages  of  the  famine  increased,  and  devoured  the  people  by  whole  houses  and 
families ;  the  upper  rooms  were  filled  with  women  and  children  who  were  dying  by 
famine,  and  the  lanes  of  tbe  city  were  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.^  The 
children  also,  and  the  young  men,  wandered  about  the  market  places  like  shadows, 
and  fell  down  dead  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  At  length  the  famine 
became  so  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured  what  the  most  sordid  animals  refused 
to  touch ;  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  rank  (who  had  been  stripped  and 
plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provisions  by  the  soldiers),  in  hunger,  rage,  and  de- 
spair, killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  oreast,  and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him 
before  the  horrid  deed  was  discovered.' 

During  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  were  first 
whipped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures,  and  finally  crucified  ;  the 
Roman  soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews) 

>  Joscphns,  de  Bell  Jod.  lib.  1.    Frsef.  §  4.  '  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c  1.  §  4. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  5.  c  10.  §§  2,  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c  12.  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c  3.  §§  3,  4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by  Greek  or  barbarian;  and  such 
as  he  would  not  have  related,  if  there  had  not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  his  own 
age.  It  may  bo  proper  to  remark  that  this  horrid  circumstance  was  a  farther  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Moses  in  Dent  xxviil  53.  56,  57.;  and  which  had  twice  before 
been  fulfilled, — first  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatrous  ten  tribes,  when  besieged  by 
Bcnhadad  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  vi.  29.), — and  again  in  Jeraaalom,  when  besieged  by 
Kcbachadnezzar.    See  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  2a,  iv.  10. 
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one  afler  one  way,  and  another  nfler  another,  to  crosses  by  way  of  jest :  until  at 
length  the  multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies.^  Thus  terribly  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled :  —  His  blood 
be  on  ti«,  and  on  our  children  /  (Matt,  zxvii.  25.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  massacred  by  the  contending 
factions  in  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of  ChrisVs  prediction,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  is  recorded  by  Josephus  '  when  describing  the 
sacking  of  that  city. 

**And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they  found,  without 
distinction,  and  burnt  the  houses  and  all  the  people  who  had  fled  into  them.  And 
when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  thev  found  whole  families  of  dead  per- 
sons, and  houses  full  of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with 
their  hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  dead,  they  did  not  feel  the 
same  emotion  for  the  living,  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  filled  the  lanes 
with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with  blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things 
which  were  burning,  were  extinguished  by  the  blood.'*  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  slain  with  the  sword ;  thus  was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her 
children  with  her.  '*  The  soldiers  being  now  wearied  with  killing  the  Jews,  and  yet 
a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Csesar  commanded  that  only  the  armed,  and  they 
who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the  soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm ; 
and  taking  the  young  and  strong  prisoners,  carried  them  into  the  women^s  court  in 
the  temple.  Ctesar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  freedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them, 
and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious  he  slew,  one  of 
them  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such  youths  as  were  remarkable  for 
stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them  for  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were 
above  seventeen  years  old,  he  sent  bound  into  E^ypt,  to  be  employed  in  labour 
there.  Titus  also  sent  many  of  them  into  the  provmces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beasts  and  the  sword.  And  those  who  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
alttin.    And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them,  a  thousand  died  of  hunger.** 

But  the  falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  mentioned  in  our  Lord*8  prophecy,  ia 
not  to  be  confined  to  what  nappened  at  the  siege,  in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven 
hundi'ed  thousand  perished.'  It  also  comprehended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the 
Jews  in  different  battles,  sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  own  country  and  at 
other  places,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command  of 
Florus,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at  Jerusafem  \  three 
thousand  and  six  hundred:  — By  the  inhabitants  of  Casarea\  above  twenty  thousand: 

—  At  Scythopolis^^  above  thirteen  (housand :  —  At  Ascalon'^,  two  thousand  five  Aun- 
dred^  and  at  Ptolemais,  two  thousand :  —  At  Alexandria,  under  Tiberius  Alexander 
the  presidents,/^  thousand: —  At  Joppoy  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  Gallus  ^ 
eight  thousand  fiur  hundred:  —  In  a  mountain  called  Asamon  near  Sejwhoris^^,  above 
two  thousand :  —  At  Damascus  ",  ten  thousand :  —  In  a  battle  with  tne  Romans  at 
A8calon^\  ten  thousand:  —  In  an  ambuscade  near  the  same  placets  eight  thousand: 

—  At  Japha^\  fifteen  thousand: — ^By  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount  Garizin^^,  eleven 
thousand  and  six  hundred:  —  At  Jotqpa^\  forty  thousand: —  At  Joppa,  when  taken 
by  Vespasian  ^'^^four  thousand  two  hundred :  —  At  Tarichea^%  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, and  after  the  city  was  taken,  twelve  hundred :  — At  Gamala  ^\  four  thousand  were 
slain,  besides ,/fpe  thousand  who  threw  themselves  down  a  precipice :  —  Of  those  who 
fled  with  John  from  Oischala^^  six  thousand:  —  Of  ih^  Oadarenes^^^  fifteen  thuU" 
sand  slain,  besides  an  infinite  number  drowned : — In  the  villages  of  Idumaa^^  above 
ten  thousand  dain:  —  At  Oerasa^,  a  thousand :  —  At  Macharus^^  seventeen  A«n- 
dred :  —  In  the  wood  oCJardes^^  three  thousand:  —  In  the  castle  of  Masada^^  nine 


»  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  §  1.  ■  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c  8.  §  5.  c.  9.  §f  2,  3. 

■  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c  9.  §  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c  14.  §  9.  »  Ibid.  hb.  2.  c.  18.  §  1. 

•  Ibid.  §  3.  »  Ibid.  IS  5.  ■  Ibid.  §  8. 

•  Ibid.  §  10.  »•  Ibid.  §  1 1.  "  Ibid.  c.  20.  §  2, 
"  Lib.  3.  c  2.  §  2.  »"  Ibid.  §  3.  '*  Ibid,  c  7.  §  3 1. 
»  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  §  32.  "  Ibid.  §  36.  "  Ibid.  c.  8.  f  8. 
"  Ibid.  c.  9.  §§  9, 10.  »  Lib.  4.  c  L  §  10.  »  Ibid.  c.  3.  f  5. 
"  Ibid.  c.  7.  §  5.  «*  Ibid.  c.  8.  §  i.  "  Ibid,  c  9. 1 1. 
"  Lib.  7.  c  6. 5  4.  »  Ibid  §  5.  «  Ibid,  c  9.  §  I. 
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hundred  and  sixty:  —  In  Cyrene^  by  Catullus  tbe  gOTernor^  three  thousand .--^ 
Besides  these,  manj  of  ererj  age,  sex,  and  condition,  were  slain  in  this  war  who 
are  not  reckoned ;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned  the  number  amounts  to  above 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-geven  thoueand  Hx  hundred  and  sixty :  which 
would  appear  almost  incredible,  if  their  own  historian  had  not  so  particularly 
enumerated  them. 

But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  swordy  others  were  also  to  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  considering  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  number 
of  the  captives  too  was  very  great.  There  were  taken  particularly  at  Japha\  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty: — AtJotapa\  one  thousand  two  hundred: — At 
Tarichea\  six  thousand  chosen  youns  men  were  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  were  sold,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  and  four  hundred^  besides  those  who  were  given  to 
Agrippa : —  Of  the  Gadarenes^y  two  thousand  two  hundred: — In  Idumaa\  above  a 
thousand.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at  Jerusalem^  so  that,  as  Josephus  infomns 
us^  the  number  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  ninety-seven 
thousand;  the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his  triumph;  of  the 
rest,  those  above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  but  most 
were  distributed  through  the  Roman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  theatres  by 
the  sword  or  by  the  wud  beasts ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of 
these  captives  manv  underwent  a  hard  fate.  Eleven  thousand  of  them'  perished 
for  want  Titus  exhibited  all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles  at  Csesarea,  and'  many 
of  the  captives  were  there  destroyed,  some  being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
others  compelled  to  fight  in  ti:oops  against  one  another.  At  Ceuarea,  too,  in  honour 
of  his  brother's  birth-day'^,  two  thousand  Jive  hundred  Jews  were  slain  ;  and  a  great 
number  likewise  at  Berytus  in  honour  of  his  father's.  The  like  ^^  was  done  in  other 
cities  of  Syria.  Those  whom  he  reserved  for  his  triumph ''  were  Simon  and  John, 
tbe  generals  of  the  captives,  and  seven  hundred  others  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty.  Thus  were  the  Jews  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman 
provinces ;  and  are  they  not  still  distressed  and  dispersed  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  P 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  tribulation  f  Were  not  these  days  of  vengeance  in- 
deed ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of  any  prediction  than  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  had? 

(v.)   The  total  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem. 

PaopHBCT. —  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  88.;  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  2. ;  Mark  xiii.  2. ;  Luke 
xxi.  6.  The  days  wiU  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another^  that  shall  not  be  thrown  doum.  —  Luke  xix.  44.  They  shall  lay  thee  even  with 
the  ground^  and  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another.  —  Luke  xxi.  24.  «/ertt- 
salem  shall  be  trodden  doum  of  the  Oentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled, 

Ft7I.fii:.mbnt.— It  seemed  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events  here  foretold 
by  Jesus  Christ  should  happen  in  that  age,  when  the  Jews  were  at  perfect  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  strength  of  their  citadel  was  such  as  constrained  Titus 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  suiacLAB  band  of  Gtod  that  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conquered.*'  Our 
Saviour's  words  also  were  almost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.  The  temple  was  a  building  of  such  strength  and  grandeur,  of  such 
splendour  and  beauty,  tnat  it  was  likely  (as  it  was  worthy)  to  h^  preserved  for  a. 
monument  of  the  victory  and  glory  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus  was  accordingly 
very  desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  protested  ^^  to  the  Jews,  who  had  fortified  them* 
selves  within  it,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against  their  will.  He  had*^  ex- 
pressed the  like  desire  of  preserving  the  city  too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  and 
other  Jews  to  their  countrymen,  to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  overruling 


«  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  7.  c.  1 1 .  §  2.  *  Lib.  3.  c.  7.  §  3 1 .  •  Ibid.  §  36 
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Providence  directed  things  otherwise.  The  Jews  themselves^  first  set  fire  to  the 
porticoes  of  the  temple,  and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers'  neither  waiting 
for  an/  command,  nor  trembling  for  such  an  attempt,  but  ursed  bj  a  certain  divine 
impulse,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  therebj  set  fire  to  the 
build ines  of  the  temple  itself.  Titus'  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threaten- 
ings  could  restrain  their  violence.  They  either  could  not  hear,  or  would  not  hear ; 
and  those  behind  encouraged  those  before  to  set  fire  to  the  temple.  He  was  still 
for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  commanded  his  soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for 
disobeying  him ;  but  their  anger  and  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike 
vehement  fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general  and  their  dread  for  his 
commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doors ;  and  thus,  as  Josephus  says, 
the  temple  was  burnt  against  the  will  of  Caesar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and  plunder,  Titus 
gave  orders  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the  city  and  the  temple,  ^ut,  that  pos- 
terity might  judge  of  the  glory  and  value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers 
standing  as  monuments  of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city ;  and 
also  a  part  of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrison  to 
keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings  were  com- 
pletely levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimonides,  and  likewise  in 
the  Jewish  Talmud,  that  Terentius  Rufns,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a 
ploughshare  tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah :  Therefore  shaU  Zion^for  your  sahe^  he  ploughed  as  a 
Jieldt  and  Jerutalem  shall  become  heaps^  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest,  (Micah  iii.  12.)  The  city  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was 
Durnt  and  destroyed  t<^ether  with  the  temple.^  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
towers,  above  mentioned  as  being  left  standing  ^  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demo- 
lished and  levelled  with  the  ground  that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe 
that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And  when  Titus  came  asain  to  Jerusalem  in  his 
way  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devastation,  he  bitterly  lamented  the 
cruel  necessitv  which  had  compelled  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  a  city.  Afler 
the  city  was  thus  taken  and  destroyed,  a  great  quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the 
Romans,  who  dug  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  concealed 
in  the  earth.^  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  in  the  ruin 
both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple !  Well  might  Eleazar  say  to  tne  Jews  who  were 
besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Masada  —  "  What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inhabited  by  God  ?  —  It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is  —  the  camp  of  those  who  destroyed  it, 
which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he  express  a  passionate  wish 
that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld  that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from  its  foundation.^ 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  so  was  Jerusalem  to  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Oentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  QentHes  he  fulfilled.  So  completely 
was  JudsM  subjugated,  that  the  very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gen- 
tiles possessing  it,  while  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity ;  and 
Jerusalem  has  never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed,  the 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  and  found  Jeru- 
salem a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction,  he  determined  to  re- 
build it ;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same  spot.  He  called  the  new  city  JElia,  placed  a 
Roman  colonv  in  it,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  This  profanation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  rebeUions  and  sufierings  or  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  city 
was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt.  —  Ha&ian  rebuilt  it — re-established  the 
colony  —  ordered  the  statue  of  a  hog  (which  the  Jews  held  in  religious  abhorrence) 
to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that  opened  towards  Bethlehem ;  and  published  an  edict, 
strictly  forbidding  any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
f^om  a  distance.    Thus  the  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first 
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Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem; 
but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside  there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  pos- 
session of  their  capital,  Constantine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  off,  their  bodies  to 
be  marked  as  rebels,  and  dispersed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fu- 
gitives and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmitj  to  the  Christiana,  favoured 
uie  Jews ;  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  prophecy  conoeminf  it^  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  temple ;  bat  he  was  miraculously  prevented,  and  obTieed  to 
desist  from  his  impious  undertiddng.  Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian; 
and  the  Greek  emperors  continued  the  prohibition ;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission  to  behold  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  temple  and  city,  particularly  in  the  return  of  that  memorable  day,  on  which  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
took  and  plundered  it;  but  Heraclius  soon  recovered  the  possession  of  it.  —  In  637, 
the  Christians  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  ■ 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saracens  above  400  years,  and  then  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  They  retained  it  till 
the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Gr^aeral  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  Franks  kept  possession  88  years,  that  is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks, 
under  Saladin,  retook  it  bv  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever  since.^ 
'*Thus  literally  has  tnis  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled  I  —  Jerusalem  has 
been  thus  constantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Turks.  —  Its  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  expelled,  and  per- 
secuted, and  its  holy  places  have  been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the 
crescent  of  the  impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders, have  been  successively  displayed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  sanctiuu-y  of  Je- 
hovah, for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years."  *  And  the  Jews  are  still  preserved  a 
living  and  continued  monument  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the 
irrefragable  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however  (tux  the  time  of  the  OentUee  he  f^ 
filled)^  indicates  that  Jerusalem,  —  the  city  once  beautiful  for  situation  and  the  Jog  of 
the  whole  earth,  —shall  not  be  trodden  down  for  ever.  ^  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  fulfilled,  when  the  times  of  the  four  great  hingdonu  of  the  Gentiles,  accord- 
ing to  Daniel's  prophecies,  shall  be  expired,  and  thejlfth  kiwehmy  or  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  shall  be  set  up  in  their  place,  and  the  Sainte  of  the  Most  High  shtdl  take  the 
kingdom,  and  possess  the  hingaomfor  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever,  Jerusalem,  as  it 
as  hitherto  remained,  so  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Grentiles,  wUd 
these  times  of  the  Oeniiles  befufiUed;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Rom.  xi.  25,26.)t 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  be- 
come again  the  people  of  (rod.  The  fulness  of  the  Jews  will  come  in  as  well  as  Oa 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12.  25,  26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of 
the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how  much  more  their 
fulness  ^  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  u>. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved^^ 


SECT.  IV. 

THAT  THSSB  IS  BiXVATlOH  OMLT   TnROUOH  CHRIST  —  AMD  THB  DAITOBR  OF 

BEjEGTiNa  rr. 

§  1.    That  there  is  salvation  only  through  Christ. 

Pbophbct.  —  Zech.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  tlie 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.— 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57 — 69.  The  preceding 
account  of  the  accomplishment  of  oar  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the 
Jews,  are  chiefly  abridgAl  from  this  learned  prelate's  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty-first  dissertations,  with  occasional  assistance  from  Mr.  Kett's  Histoiy,  the  Liter- 
prcter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  288—333. 

'  Kott  on  Frophec/,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  *  Bp.  Newtek's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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Mai.  iv.  2.  Unto  yon  tbat  fear  mj  name  sfaall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isa.  liii.  1 1 .  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  jus- 
tify many.  — •  Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  See  Rom.  xi.  26. — Ps.cxTiii  22.  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer.  Isa. 
xxviii.  16. ;  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

FuLFiLMBNT. — John  iii.  16.  Grod  so  loyed  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
Compare  also  1  Thess.  v.  9.  ;  John  xvii.  3.  —  Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  z.  43. — Act«  xiii. 
38,  39.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  iustified.  —  Acts  iv.  11,  12.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  Uiere 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

§  2.   Of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christy  and  the  danger  of  reject" 

ing  him. 

Dent,  xviii.  15.  19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — Unto  him  shall 
ye  hearken — Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  wnich  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  reauire  it  of  him.  [In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and 
applied  to  Jesus  Cnrist.]  —  Numb.  xv.  30,  31.  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presump- 
tuously— reproacheth  the  Lord:  and  that  soul  shall  be  cutoff  from  among  his 
people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  ii.  12.  Kiss  the  Son, 
test  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of 
God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  n^lect  so  great  salvation  P —  Heb.  x. 
26. 29.  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowled^^e  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg^ 
ment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised 
Moses"  law  died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  Grod, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wher«with  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.  —  The  Lord  »haU  he  revealed 
from  Heaven  with  his  migntyangeU^  in  flaming  Jire^  taking  vengiumce  on  them  that  know 
not  Ood,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  ofowrLord  ChrieL  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

"  Hie  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ^  (Rev.  xix.  10.); 
—  and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hundreds  of 
instances  equally  striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the 
preceding  table  of  prophecies  is,  tlie  selection  has  necessarily  been 
restricted  to  THE  PRINCIPAL,  in  onler  that  this  article  of  our  Appen- 
dix might  not  be  extended  to  an  undue  length.  The  reader,  who 
is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah),  is  referred  to  Huet's  ''  Demonstratio  Evangelica,'* 
Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  595 — 1056.  Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr. 
Barker's  *^  Messiah ;  oeing  the  Prophecies  concerning  him  metho- 
dized, with  their  Accomplishments;  London,  1780.^'  8vo.  Both 
these  works  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  table 
of  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  VoL  II. 
Book  II.  (pp.  1374—1380.  of  the  first  edition)  of  Dr.  Hales's  "Ana- 
lysis of  Sacred  Chronology,''  that  learned  writer  has  given  two  series 
of  the  great  prophecies  and  allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
which  are  expressly  cited  either  as  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  ap- 
plied to  him  by  way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
first  of  these  series  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as  the 
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PBOMiSED  SEED  OF  THE  WOMAN  in  the  grand  charter  of  our  Be- 
demption  (Gkn.  111.  15.);  and  his  pedigree,  sufferings,  and  gloiy  in 
his  successive  manifestations  of  himself,  until  the  end  of  the  ^woxld. 
The  second  series  describes  his  character  and  offices,  human  and 
divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  prophecies  consist  only  of 
references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  some  of  which  neeesaarilv 
coincide  with  the  predictions  above  given  at  length ;  yet  the  biblical 
student  will  find  his  time  not  ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The 
series  contsdns  many  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  coaM 
not,  for  want  of  room,  be  inserted  in  this  volume. 

To  conclude :  —  It  is  a  FACT  worthy  of  remark,  and  which    ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  in   the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  .revealed  nearly,    and 
some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  scarcely 
one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth 
except  to  Him,  who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  fftve  all  the  prophets  witness.  (Acts  x.  43.)     With  regarcl  to 
the  predictions  announced  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  histoxy 
in  every  age  —  (and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of" 
the  Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and,  consequently^, 
the  truth  of  the  GospeL     The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  FACTS, — the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful 
display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — tne  more  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centurion,  —  Truly  this  was 
THE  SON  OF  GOD. 


No.  VII. 

PROOFS   OP   THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS'fl  TESTIMOmT 

CONCEBNING  JESUS  CHRIST. 

IRe/erredioinp.  168.  of  this  Vobtme,'] 

JosEPHUS,  though  a  strict  Pharisee,  has  borne  such  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered 
and  called  him  a  Christian  writer,  Mr«  Whiston,  and  some  modem 
writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Jewish 
Christian ;  while  others  have  affirmed,  that  the  passage,  above  cited 
from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an  interpolation,  principBiIlj  (it  should 
seem)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to 
Christ ;  and  that,  if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or 
expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him^ 
in  which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph.  When,  however, 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fairly  weighed,  we  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  testimony  of  Josephus :  for, 

1.  It  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus*8  works,  which  are  now 
extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript ;  in  a  Hetnrew  translation  pre- 
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served  in  the  Vatican  Library  \  and  in  an  Arabic  Version  preserved 
by  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cit^d  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Bufinus  the  antagonist  of  Je- 
rome, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nicephorus,  and 
by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had  indisputably  seen  various  manu- 
scripts, and  of  considerable  antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  years  after  these  writers, — and  who  are  fo 
remote  both  from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
events  related  by  ihem,  —  prove  that  all  these  ancient  authors  were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment,  and  that  all  sagacity  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  our  times  ? 

3.  Josephns  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist  ^  but 
also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — '*  Ananus  ^  (he  says)  ^'  as- 
sembled the  Jewish  Sanhedrin^  and  brought  before  it  James  the  Brother 
of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christy  with  some  others^  whom  he  delivered  over 
to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the  law.^  •  This  passage,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident 
reference  to  what  had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ;  for 
why  else  should  he  describe  James  —  a  man  of  himself  but  little 
known  —  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus 
before? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  has  discussed  with 
such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period,  —  mentioned  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  Brother 
of  Christ, — should  have  preserved  the  profoundest  silence  concerning 
Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time  so  celebrated  among  the  Jews, 
and  also  among  the  Bomans,  two  of  whose  historians  ( Suetonius  and 
Tacitus)  have  distinctly  taken  notice  of  him.  But,  in  all  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  not  a  hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the  testimony  in 
question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or  could  be 
forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other  earlier  writer. 
Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity; for  both  Josephus  and  his  works  were  so  well  received 
among  the  Bomans,  that  he  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Bome,  and  had 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted 
into  the  Imperial  Library.  The  Bomans  may  further  be  considered 
as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews,  we  may 
be  assured,  would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opposers  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  their  silence  therefore  concern- 
ing such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is  not  a  forgery. 

*  Baroniiis  (Annales  Ecdeaatticit  ad  annnm  134.)  relates  that  the  passaee  in  thii  He- 
brew traaslatiaii  of  Joeephai  was  marked  with  an  obelna,  which  could  only  have  been  done 
by  a  Jew. 

*  Ant  Jad.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  §  2.  >  Ibid.  lib.  20.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  |  1. 
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Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  needing  any  fraud  to  sup- 
port ity  that  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  its  interest,  than 
a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Josephus's 
testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal: — 

Objection  1.  —  This  passage  was  not  cited  by  any  early  Christians 
before  JSusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter^ 
tullian,  or  Origen  ;  nor  is  it  cited  by  Chrysostom  or  Photitis,  who  lived 
after  his  time, 

Answeb. — There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argnment  against  Eusebins, 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fathers.  The  fathers  did  not  cite  the  testi- 
monj  of  Josephus,  1.  either  because  thej  had  no  copies  of  his  works;  or,  2.  be- 
cause his  testimony  was  foreign  to  the  design  which  thej  had  in  writing ;  which 
wiis,  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  consequently,  they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or,  3.  because,  on  account 
of  this  Terr  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  was'  disregarded  by  the  Jews 
themselres/ 

Objection  2.  —  T^  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order  of  the 
narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus. 

Akswbb.  —  It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  historian^s  narratire, 
the  order  of  which  it  does  not  disturb.  It  is  introduced  under  the  article  of  Pilat€^ 
and  connected  with  two  circumstances,  which  occasioned  disturbances;  and  was 
not  the  putting  of  Jesus  to  death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
after  him,  declaring  his  resurrection  another  very  considerable  circumstance,  which 
created  very  great  disturbances  P  And  though  Josephus  does  not  say  this  in  ex* 
press  terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  two  causes  of  commotion, 
by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  crucified 
at  the  instigation  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  decent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following  view  of 
the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks :  — 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities  (book  zviii.  c.  i.^  he  relates,  in  the  first  section,  that 
Pilate  intrcwluced  Cfle8ar*s  images  into  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
measure  producing  a  tumult,  he  commanded  them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Csesarea. 
In  the  second  section,  he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate*s  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of 
wat«r  to  Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  out  of  the  sacred  money ; 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  slain.  In  the 
third  section  he  relates  that  about  the  same  time  Pilate  crucified  Jesus,  who  was 
called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man  ;  and  (§  4.)  about  the  same  time  also^  he  adds, 
another  sad  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate  after 
he  had  given  an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Isis :  and  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances,  he  proceeds  (§  5.), 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  to  describe  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their  country- 
men. Such  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  chapter;  and  when  it  is  fairly  considered 
we  may  safely  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under  consideration 
interrupts  the  order  of  the  narraUon  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  taken  out,  that  con- 
nection »  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that  Josephus  relates  events  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  happened,  and  that  they  are  connected  together  only  by  the 
time  when  they  toox  place. 

With  re^rd  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike  the  style  of 
Josephus,  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  but  expressive  language  of  Huet, 
that  one  egg  is  not  more  like  another^  than  is  the  style  of  (his  passage  to  the  general 


^  The  above  refuted  objection  is  examined  in  detail  by  Professor  Yemet,  in  his  IVait^ 
dc  la  V^ite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  165^221. 
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style  of  his  writifigs.    Objections  from  stjrie  are  oflen  fanciful ;  and  Daiibuz  has 

S roved,  by  actual  collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of 
osephus  in  other  parts  of  bis  works.^    This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Objection  3.  —  The  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus  could 
not  possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him  ;  for  he  toas  not  only  a  Jew,  but 
also  rigidly  attaclied  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  expressions  are  not 
those  of  a  Jew^  but  of  a  Christian. 

Akswbb. — Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion,  as  to  approve  the 
conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ  and  his  doctrine.  From  the  mode- 
ration which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  may  justly  be  in- 
ferred, that  toe  fanatic  fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exercised  a;;aiiist 
Christ  could  not  bat  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  attestation 
to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Christ  which  the  fidelity  of  history  re- 
quired ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to  renounce  on  this  account  the 
rel't^ion  of  his  fathers.  Either  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  that  their  Mes- 
siah would  be  a  victorious  and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifference  so  prevalent 
in  many  towards  controverted  questions,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  embracing;  a  new 
one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with  danger ;  or  else  he  might  think  him- 
self at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  as  the  same  G(m1  was  worshipped  in 
both  systems  of  reliffion.  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  Josephus  mi^^ht  have 
written  every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  foUow- 
ingcritical  examination  of  the  passage. 

The  expression,  **ifit  he  htwful  to  call  him  a  man^  does  not  imply  that  Josephus 
believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinanr  roan,  one  whose  wisdom  and 
works  had  raised  him  above  the  common  condition  of  humanity.  He  represents  him 
as  having  ^performed  many  wonderful  worhe."  In  this  there  is  nothini;  singular,  for 
the  Jews  themselves,  his  contemporaries,  acknowledge  that  he  wrought  many  mighty 
works.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  64.,  xiv.  2.  &c.,  and  the  parallel  passsges  in  the  other 
Goftpels.  Josephus  further  says,  that  **  he  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  gladly 
received  the  truth  with  pleasure^  —  both  because  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were 
such  as  Josephus  approved,  and  also  because  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  influenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  discerning  it.  **  He  drew  over  to  him  many, 
both  Jews  and  Oentiles,^  How  true  this  was,  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase,  "  This  woe  the  Christ,** —  (6  Xp«rroc  otiroc  nt),  by 
no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  only  that  he  was  the  person 
called  Christ  both  by  the  Christians  and  Romans,  just  as  if  we  should  say,  **  This 
was  the  same  man  as  he  named  Christ."  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and  would  not 
have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  person  intended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  t&em  was  Chrestus  or  Christus,  as  we  read  in  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus ;  and  if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  read  Jose- 
phus, he  most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With  regard 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies  referring  to  him,  Josephus  rather 
speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Christians  than  his  own  private  opinion,  or  else  he 
thought  that  Christ  had  appeared  after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told this  event, — a  point  which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  consistent,  ousht 
to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  him  becoming  a  proselyte,  nor  is  it 
either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in  their  religious  concerns,  should  con- 
tradict themselves,  and  withstand  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  our  own  times,  no  one  has  spdcen  in  higher  terms  concerning  Christ  than 
Rousseau* ;  who,  neverthelen,  not  only  in  his  other  writings,  but  also  in  the  very 


>  See  Daubaz,  Pro  Testimonio  Joseph!  de  Jeso  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabmm  et  alios  (8vo. 
Lond.  1706),  pp.  128  —305.    The  whole  of  this  Dissertation  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 


cham  dc  Jesu  Christo,  annexed  to  Ottil  SpicUegimn  ex  Joscpho.    Lag.  Bat  1741,  8vo. 
'  See  RoiiS8can*s  euloginm  on  the  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  876,  876.  ntpra, 
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work  that  contains  the  yerj  eloquent  eulogiam  alluded  to,  inveighs  against  Chris- 
tianity with  acrimony  and  rancour,^ 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  eonceming  the  much  litigated  passage 
of  Josephus  is  now  before  the  reader ;  who^  on  considering  it  in  all 
its  bearings  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that 
it  is  GENUINE,  and  consequently  affords  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New  Testament 


No.  vm 

ALLEGED  CONTRADICTIONS  TO  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  NATUKB 

OP  THINGS. 

[^Rtferred  to  in  p,  404.  suprdJ] 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  have  been 
asserted  to  be  contradictory  to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances :  for  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  with  the  design  of  teach- 
ing us  natural  philosophy,  but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of 
God  to  man,  and  to  teach  us  our  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Kedeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penmen  might  make  use  of  popular 
ex{>ressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  their 
philosophical  truth.  All  proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expres- 
sions introduced  by  way  of  illustration  or  ornament  must  be  taken 
from  received  notions ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  asserted  in  the 
philosophical  sense  by  him  who  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical 
truth  of  parables  and  similitudes  is  supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and  to  have 
rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  concerning  all  the  phenomena 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  would  have  required  a  large 
system  of  philosophy,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a 
book  unfit  for  ordinary  capacities,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  any 
the  best  founded  system  of  modem  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty 
Creator  had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  counsels  themselves  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Philosophy 
would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith,  and  disbelief  of  any 
part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.     How  many  infidels  would  this  or  that 

*  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  4ta  Toi  t.  pp.  xIt. — ^xItUL 
Worke,  8vo.  toL  L  pp.  dr.— clxviii.  Vernct,  Triiite  de  la  Verile  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  1 — 236.  Haet,  Demonstr.  Erang.  vol  i.  pp.  46^56.  (Euvres  de 
Nonotte,  torn.  y\,  pp.  382—391.  Colonia,  La  Religion  Chretienne  Autorisee  par  des  Au- 
leurs  Paiens  (Paris,  1826,  2nd  edit.),  pp.  360—379.  In  pp.  395 — 485.  his  editor,  the  Abbe 
Labouderie,  has  reprinted  David  Martin's  elaborate  Dissertation  snr  le  Temoignage  rendu 
k  Jesus  Christ  par  Jos^phe,  dans  les  Antiquites  Jndaiques,  liv.  18.  chap.  4.  Bretscfaneider*8 
Capita  Theologia  Judaeonim  Dogmaticse,  e  Flavii  Josephi  Scriptis  collecta  (8vo.  Lipsise, 
1812),  pp.  59—64.  See  also  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  ably  vindicated  in  Mr.  Bryant's 
VindiciiB  Flavianso,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Joeephus  concerning 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (London,  1780,  8vo.);  and  in  Friedrich  Hermann  Schoedera 
Flavins  Josephus  de  Jesu  Christo  testatus,  Yindiciae  Flavianae.    Lipsin,  1840,  8vow 
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man's  fanciful  hypoihetds  concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have 
called  forth  I  Besides^  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as  miracles 
do ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  surprises  men,  unac- 
quainted with  philosophy,  than  philosophical  discoveries.  How  incre- 
dible do  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all 
but  philosophers,  who  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these 
phenomena,  while  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much 
m  use  with  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with 
others  I  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue  to 
make  use  of  this  expression ;  but  excepting  this  one  instance,  which 
is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  (notwithstanding  any  phdosophical  discoveries 
to  the  contrary])  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly 
consistent  with  the  present  notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  in 
Geology  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences,  which  have  been  made  in 
later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the 
Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more  far 
vourite  subject  of  cavil  with  modem  objectors,  than  the  Mosaic 
Account  of  the  creation,  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which  some  have  affirmed  to  be  contraoicted  by  geological 
investigations.  But  these  investigations,  it  is  now  known,  all  prove 
the  perfect  harmony  between  Scripture  and  geology  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  creation. 

That  historj  **  does  not  ooofiDe  the  works  of  Grod  to  six  ilavs.  It  speaks  of  at 
least  two  distinct  periods  of  diTine  operation :— the  one,  when  Gotf  ereaied  the 
ketnene  and  ike  earOk ;  and  another  quite  distinct  from  this,  when,  on  six  successire 
days,  He  wrought  certain  wonderful  operations,  amons;  which  man  was  created. 
The  stupendous  act  of  creation,  of  bringincr  into  actual  existence  the  constituent 
elements  of  nature,  was  the  event  set  forth  in  the  first  period ;  for  it  was  ta  the 
h^trndng  that  Chd  created  the  heavene  and  the  eartk}  But  that  the  six  days*  opera* 
tion  was  the  next  or  second  work  of  God  is  neither  said  nor  implied  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  What  period  elapsed  between  the  first  act  of  creation  is  not  stated ;  and 
what  wonderfal  operations  were  accomplished  during  that  interval,  are  not  recorded. 
Respecting  both  the  intervening  period  and  the  intervening  works,  the  Scriptures 

'  **  These  few  first  words  of  GeneslB  maj  be  fairlj  appealed  to  bjr  the  geologist  as 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  material  elements,  at  a  time  distinctly- 
preceding  the  operations  of  the  first  daj.  It  m  nowhere  affirmed  that  Gk>d  created  the 
neavens  and  the  earth  in  the^ff  dby,  but  w  the  heykmimg :  this  beginning  may  hare  been 
an  epoch  at  an  unmeasored  distance,  followed  by  periods  of  undefined  doration,  during 
which  all  the  physical  operations  disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on.  The  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  seems  explicitly  to  assert  the  creation  of  the  universe,  *  the  heayens  * 
including  the  sidereal  systems;  *  the  earth '  more  espedallv  specifying  our  own  planet  ss  the 
subsequent  scene  of  the  operations  about  to  be  described.  No  information  is  given  as  to 
events  which  may  have  occurred  upon  this  earth,  unconnected  with  the  history  of  man, 
between  the  creation  of  its  component  matter,  recorded  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  era  at 
which  its  histoiy  is  resumed  in  the  second  verse.  Nor  is  any  limit  fixed  to  the  time  during 
which  these  intermediate  events  may  have  been  going  on  :  millions  of  millions  of  years 
may  have  occupied  the  indefinite  interval  between  the  beginning,  in  which  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  evening  or  commencement  of  ue  Mosaic  nanativf.''  Dr. 
Bockland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  voL  L  pp.  SO~-24.  second  edition. 
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are  silent,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  our  welfare ;  it  being  the  object  of  tctc- 
lation  not  to  teach  us  the  sciences,  nor  to  set  forth  specially  all  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty,  but  to  teach  us  our  relation  to  God  and  our  duty  towards  Him.  The 
distinct  and  independent  form,  therefore,  in  which  the  first  verse  of  Genesb  stands 
with  respect  to  those  which  follow,  and  the  entire  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  both  the 
period  and  the  operations,  which  might  occur  between  the  actual  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  beginning  and  the  more  detailed  operations  during  the  six  dajt, 
give  a  latitude  for  Uie  supposition  of  intervening  ages,  and  myriads  of  intervening 
operations,  and  thus  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  deductions  of  geology.  The 
Scriptures  plainly  declare  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things ;  and  tbey  teach  ui 
also  the  very  recent  existence  of  man  and  the  present  order  of  things.  Greolojiy 
confirms  both  these  truths :  and  by  unfolding  to  us  successive  revolutions,  which 
transpired  between  the  first  fiat  of  creation  and  the  more  recent  changes  when  man 
was  brought  into  existence,  abundantly  refutes  the  atheistic  notion  of  an  eternal 
succession ;  and  adds  a  mass  of  important  evidence  to  the  fundamental  truth  of 
theologv."  * 

Further,  Moses  represents  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  2.)  as  existing  in  a  state  of  fluiditT. 
A  tradition  of  the  same  fact  reached  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  Thales, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  the  wisest  of  them  all  (as  Cicero 
informs  us),  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water .^    Others  after  him  taught 
the  same  doctrine  '  ;  and  is  it  in  the  least  degree  contradicted  or  disproved  by  mo- 
dern discoveries  ?     On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more  and  more  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  them  ?     It  is  well  known  that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly 
whirled  round  on  its  axis,  the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on 
the  equator,  midway  between  the  north  ana  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.     This  is 
precisely  the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.    Now,  if  the  earth  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessarily  induce  saeh  a  figure, 
because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  necessarily  be  near  the  equatorial  parts, 
and,  consequentlv,  there  the  fluid  must  rise  and  swell  most    It  has  been  demon" 
itraied  by  expenment,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  raised  at  the 
equator  ^ ;  and  thus  do  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree  together  and  confirm 
each  other.    The  Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and 
philosophy  evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

**But  the"  veracity  and  "inspiration  of  Moses  will  appear  more  clear,  if  we  proceed 
to  observe  his  statement  respecting  the  order  of  God*s  works.  We  find  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  earth  in  the  mass  or  chaotic  state,  the  first  effort  of  divine  power  was  put 
forth  in  the  production  of  light,  then  in  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  then  in  the 
production  of  the  vegetable  creation,  then  of  the  sun  and  moon,  thence  proceeding 
to  fishes,  then  to  birds,  afterwards  to  quadrupeds,  and,  finally  to  man.  It  mi^ht 
have  been  supposed  that  the  question  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  these  diflereot 
orders  was  one  which  never  could  be  determined,  nor  even  approached,  and,  there- 
fore, that  an  impostor,  or  a  mere  speculator,  would  not  have  concerned  himself 
about  the  order ;  because  he  would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  point  on 
which  his  accuracv  could  possibly  be  tested.     But,  in  the  present  case^  the  ^lo- 

gists  have  proceeded  quite  irrespective  of  Moses,  many  of  them  with  views,  m  the 
rst  instance,  far  from  friendly  to  him ;  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  an  intention  to 
confront  and  overthrow  his  statements.  But  what  are  now  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  by  pursuing  their  own  independent  reasonings  ?  It  is,  that  the 
order  of  creation  in  these  various  particulars  must  have  been  nearly,  perhaps  exactly* 

^  Cooke's  Theiotes,  p.  41.  ^London  1849],  8vo. 

*  Thales  enim  Milesius,  qm  primus  dc  tali  bus  rebus  qusesivit,  aquam  dixit  esse  ioitiajn 
remuL    Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Edit  Davisii. 

'  The  reader  will  find  the  sentunents  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded  to  in  the  notes  to 
Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c  16. 

*  This  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  Cassini  and  othen, 
who  measured  several  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  equator  and  at  the  north  pole,  and  found 
that  the  difference  perfectly  justified  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  the  experiments,  instituted  to 
determine  this  point,  proved  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  greater  by  more 
than  ttoentj^-ihree  miiet  than  it  is  a/  the  poles. 
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as  giren  in  Grenesu.  DiBCoveries  which  it  was  little  expected  could  ever  be  made, 
have  pointed  out  singular  coincidences  with  these  particulars,  and  have  thereby 
verified  the  scriptural  account. 

**•  There  appears,  in  the  Mosaic  record,  a  remarkable  statement  in  reference  to 
light,  which  has  often  been  appealed  to  by  infidel  objectors,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  and  self-contradiction  of  the  writer.  U  is  stated,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  tiiat  God  said,  on  the  first  day,  *  Let  light  be,*  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  re- 
presented afterwards,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  created,  or  made  to  shine 
upon  our  earth,  until  the  fourth  day.  It  has  long  been  deemed  impossible  to  recon- 
cile these  apparently  hostile  and  contradictory  accounts.  Yet  it  is  difilcult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  impostor  would  have  hazarded  a  statement  so  obviously  contrary  to 
probability,  so  apparently  chargeable  with  inconsistency,  and  so  unlikely  to  gain 
credit  with  those  who  reasoned  upon  appearances,  and  judged  only  by  their  senses. 
But  how  singular  is  the  fact,  that  the  modem  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  ren- 
dered it  more  than  probable,  that  luminous  bodies  in  the  heavens  first  exist  as  a 
difiused  and  expanded  element,  before  they  become  condensed  into  a  regularly 
formed  and  con^>act  mass.  Dr.  Buckland  OMerves :  —  'It  appears  highly  probable 
that  li^ht  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  an  efiect  of  undulations  of  ether ; 
that  this  infinitely  subtile  and  elastic  ether  pervades  all  space,  and  even  the  interior 
of  all  bodies ;  so  long  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  darkness ;  when  it  is  put  into 
a  peculiar  state  of  vibration,  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced ;  this  sensation  may 
be  excited  by  various  causes,  e.  g,  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  electricity,  combus- 
tion, &c.  If,  then,  light  be  not  a  substance,  but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether, 
t.  e.  an  efiect  produced  on  a  subtile  fiuid,  by  the  excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous 
causes,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said,  in  Gen.  i.  3.,  to  have  been  created^  though 
it  may  be  literally  said  to  be  called  into  action.'  *  The  discoveries  and  observations 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  continued  through  a  Ions  life,  first  made  it  probable 
that  a  process,  similar  to  tiiat  only  briefly  stated  by  Moses,  is  continually  goin<;  on 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  heavenly  system.  Herschers  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  his  son,  and  many  other  eminent  philosophers. 

"  Upon  the  admission  of  this  theory  we  perceive  a  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
systems  of  incipient  organisation  which  the  geologists  maintain.  A  long  antecedent 
preparation  is  shown  to  have  been  going  on,  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  for 
the  reception  of  the  noblest  and  most  richly  endowed  of  all  sensitive  beings ;  the 
only  one  destined  to  bear,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  '  the  image  of  God.*  Moses,  then, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  on  the  first  of  the  six  days*  work  the  element  of 
light  was  called  into  existence ;  for  the  previous  existence  of  light,  to  some  consi- 
derable degree,  seems  now  unquestionable,  from  the  facts  which  geology  has  esta- 
blished ;  the  existence  of  vegetation,  in  many  analogous  species  to  our  present  vege- 
tation, and  theprovision  made,  in  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  vision,  evidently  demonstrating  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  their  optical  organs  and  the  element  of  light,  as  now  prevails.  But  at  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  Mosaic  statement,  light  may  have  attained  that  degree  of 
condensation  which  was  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  defined  orb,  and  the  expression 
*  Let  light  be.*  may  express  its  more  perfected  and  reeotnmeneing  operation  in  the 
mundane  system,  after  that  cataclysm  which,  it  is  supposed,  destroyed  the  previous 
creation  of  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  new 
and  more  perfect  creation  which  was  to  accompany  the  introduction  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  all  thinss  to  their  use  and  comfort.  So  far,  then, 
we  conceive  the  discoveries  of  our  modem  geology,  though  thev  modify  in  some  degree 
our  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  but  rather 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it ;  and  especially  so,  by  demonstrating  the  absence 
of  all  facts  that  could  clash  with  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  present  races  of  living 
beings.  The  declaration  of  Moses,  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  or  prior  to  the 
first  day,  was  without  form  and  void,  and  that  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  seems  both  to  imply  that  it  had  a  previous  existence,  and  that  it  hsid  under- 
gone an  entire  disruption  of  its  surface  and  destruction  of  its  organised  contents, 
to  make  way  for  the  new  and  higher  order  of  things  just  about  to  be  introduced ; 


*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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and  thui  it  coincides  with  the  whole  theory  of  geologj,  and  receiTeB  most  Tsliuble 
confirmation  from  its  sublime  discoTeries.*  ^ 

2.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  has  also  been  a  fayourite 
theme  of  cavil  among  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  being  contnurj  to 
the  discoveries  of  scientific  investigation ;  but  with  how  little  fbonda- 
tion^  will  be  evident  from  a  brief  statement  of  &ct8. 

^  It  will  form  a  good  presumptive  proof  that  Moees  is  correct  in  this  matter,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  ethnical  traditions  generally,  and  still  more  if  thej  do  uniTersallT, 
commence  with  this  fact.**'  On  referring  to  pp.  165 — 157.  of  this  Yolame,  it  will  be 
seen  how  fully  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  corroborated  bj  the  historical  traditions  of 
that  event  universally  prevalent  in  the  ancient  worl^  and  which  are  also  fonnd 
among  modem  nations  of  different  desrees  of  civilisation.    Kow  ^  this  harmony 
among  all  nations  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  fact  itself.  ....  There  is  no 
clashing  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  traditionary  accounts  dther  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  nations.    They  all  embody  but  one  story  characteristically  varied.**' 
These  traditions  do  not,  indeed,  prove  that  the  Noachian  deluge  was  geogmphicallj 
universal ;  but  they  do  most  dearly  prove  that  it  was  univenal  ethnograpnicallj ; 
in  other  words  (as  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture  are  now  of  opinion),  that  it  was 
local  though  of  great  extent,  and  that  it  overwhelmed  the  universal  or  entire  race 
of  mankind  by  whom  the  world  was  then  actually  peopled,  and  concerning  whom 
only  Moses  wrote.    The  language  of  Scripture  certamly  seems,  at  first  sight,  most 
unqualified.     The  waters  pretaaUed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  aU  the  high  hdU, 
that  were  tmder  the  whole  heaven^  were  covered  (Gren.  vii.  19.).    **  If  such  lanpia^ 
be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  which  we  should  i^ply  to  a  modem  composition,  it 
could  no  way  be  understood  to  teach  a  limited  deluge,  or  a  partial  destruction.    But 
in  respect  to  this  ancient  record,  two  considerations  are  to  be  carefully  weighed :  — 

(1.)  *'  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  employed  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  by  its  state  among  the  people  to  whom 
this  revelation  was  first  addressed.    When  the  earth  was  spoken  or  to  that  people' 
(the  ancient  Jews^,  they  could  not  have  understood  it  to  embrace  a  much  wider 
r^on  than  that  mhabited  by  man,  because  they  could  not  have  had  anv  idea  of 
what  lay  beyond  those  limits.    And  so  of  the  phrase  heaoen^  it  must  have  oeen  co- 
extensive with  the  inhabited  earth  only.    And  when  it  was  said  that  all  animala 
would  die  by  the  deluge**  [Gen.  vi.  17. J,  "  they  could  not  have  supposed  the  dedt- 
ration  to  embrace  creatures  far  beyond  the  dwellings  of  men,  b^^use  they  knew 
nothing  of  such  regions.    Why,  then,  may  we  not  attach  the  same  limited  meaning 
to  these  declarations  f    Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  teraiS) 
adapted  indeed  to  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  con- 
veying only  a  false  idea  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ?  **  ^ 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  *'  to  those  who  have  studied  the  phraseology  of  Scripturp* 
there  is  no  rule  of  interpretation  more  certain  than  this,  that  universal  terme  are 
often  used  to  signify  only  a  very  large  amount  in  number  or  quantitv.'**  Thus  we 
read  in  Gren.  ii.  20.,  that  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the /owls  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field. 

*^  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  perceive  that  this  statement,  when  interpreted 
according  to  its  letter,  involves  something  like  an  impossibility ;  and  what  need  was 
there  to  name  any  animals  beyond  those  which  were  to  serve  man,  and  form  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  ?  We  are  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  murrain 
*  au  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died ;  *  and  yet  some  escaped ;  for  it  is  afterwards  mendooed 
that,  by  a  subsequent  plague,  the  Lord  *  smote  au  Vuxt  was  ta  the  field,  both  man  and 
beasts  (Exod.  ix.  6. 25.)    When  it  is  averred  that  *  edl  eowsiries,*  we  can  only  under* 

»  Dr.  Radford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  pp.  27—81.  Second  edition.  The  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  investigating  the  Harmony  of  Scripture  with  Geology  is  referred  to  Dr.  Pve 
Smith's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science,  fourth 
or  fifth  edition;  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences;  l>f< 
King's  Principles  of  Geology  explained,  and  viewed  in  their  relations  to  Revealed  and 
Natural  Religion ;  and  especially  Mr.  Crofton's  Genesis  and  Geology. 

»  Redford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  80.  »  Ibid.  p.  82. 

*  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  1 19. 

*  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  208.  Fiflh  edition. 
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stand  that  some  countries  *  came  into  Egyvl  to  Jo$eph  to  buy  com  *  (Gen.  xli.  57.) ; 
and  a  limited  portion  of  the  habitable  world  must  be  intended  by  that  *  aU  tke  earth  * 
(1  Kinffs  iy.  34.)  which  sought  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Within  a  certain 
vessel  reter  could  only  see  some  samples,  when  he  is  represented  to  have  seen  '  all 
manner  of  /oW' footed  beaete  of  the  earth,  and  wild  l>east9,  and  creeping  thinjgg^  and 
favAe  of  the  air  J  (Acts  z.  10,  11.)  At  the  time  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written,  most  of  the  world  was  in  heathen  darkness,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
true  religion ;  )ret  in  that  epistle  Paul  speaks  of  *  the  gospel  which  wae  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven:  (Col.  L  23.)  He  could  not  mean  to  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  of  palpable  untruth.  In  tdl  these,  and  many  like  cases,  we  readilj 
and  necessarily  assign  a  modified  sense  to  absolute  terms.  There  is  no  reason  whj 
this  principle  of  interpretation  should  be  held  to  be  ini^plicable  to  the  history  of 
the  deluge. 

''The  difficulties  which  beset  the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  irrespectively  of  geo- 
logical discoveries,  have  induced  many  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
believe  that  it  was  limited. 

*^  Even  when  we  take  the  largest  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  ark,  its  dimensions  ex- 
clude the  supposition  that  it  contained  all  land  animals,  and  the  food  necessary  for  their 
preservation.  The  number  of  species  of  terrestrial  mammiferss  alone  is,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  about  seven  hundred;  and  as  they  entered  the  ark  by  pairs,  thissives 
us  fourteen  hundred  individuals.  Some  of  the  animals  were  of  great  bulk.  There 
are  two  species  of  living  elephants,  probably  seven  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  besides 
many  gigantic  species  of  the  ox  tribe,  of  deer,  antelopes,  &c.  In  addition,  we  have 
about  four  thousand  species  of  birds,  after  deducting  aquatic  fowls.  As  to  insects, 
.there  must  be,  accordmg  to  the  estimate  of  able  naturalists,  above  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them.  Then  we  have  to  find  place  for  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  car- 
nivone  would  require  an  ample  supply  of  prey.  In  some  instances  the  sustenance 
needed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  could  scarcely  be  stored  up,  for  how  could  the  ant- 
eaters  be  provided  with  their  ant-hills  ? 

**  All  the  difficulties  are  not  involved  in  the  question  of  adequate  accommodation, 
America  has  its  peculiar  animals,  so  has  New  Holland,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  to  their  associated  islands,  Madagascar,  Java, 
Borneo,  &c.  How  were  the  animals  to  be  transported  from  these  regions  and 
back  again,  and  how  were  they  to  find  their  proper  food  and  temperature  by  the 
way  ? '  Difficulties  multiply  upon  us  the  longer  we  consider  the  subject.  Many 
plants  would  be  destroyed  by  a  marine  deluge,  as  certainly  as  animals,  and  would 
equally  require  to  be  shelteml  from  the  salt  water. 

**  It  is  true  that  all  these  obstructions  could  have  been  removed  by  miracles.  A 
miracle  could  have  brought  the  animals  together,  and  afterwards  restored  them  to 
their  ^respective  domuns.    A  miracle  could  have  reduced  their  dimensions,  and 

made  them  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  the  ark Another  miracle  could 

have  supplied  the  animals  with  their  proi>er  food,  or  changed  their  mode  of  life 
altogether.  But  the  supposition  of  sucn  miracles  is  highly  improbable,  not  to  say 
irreverent.  When  we  are  confuting  the  prodigies  of  the  heathen,  we  are  accustomed 
to  point  out  their  want  of  adequate  object —  their  apparent  uselessness ;  and  we 
ought  not  rashly  to  expose  the  miracles  of  Scripture  to  a  similar  reproach. 

^  if  we  adopt  the  principle  which  Scripture  itself  so  uneouivocally  sanctions  — 
that  general  terms  may  be  used  with  a  limited  sense— the  whole  account  is  simple 
and  consistent.  A  deluge  of  great  extent  inundated  the  dry  land.  In  respect  to 
men,  whom  it  was  designed  to  punish  for  their  wickedness,  it  was  universal,  exoept- 

1  « « If  anything  more  were  required  to  show  the  partial  location  of  birds,  the  Galapagos 
archipelago  might  bo  mentioned :  of  twenty-six  specimens  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin,  twenty- 
five  were  peculiar,  though  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  American  types;  some  birds 
were  even  confined  to  particular  islands ;  and  the  gulls,  one  of  the  most  widely -dispened 
families,  are  peculiar.  But  on  this  comparatively  recent  volcanic  gproup,  only  500  mXcs 
distant  firom  the  coast  of  America,  everything  is  peculiar,  birds,  plants,  reptiles,  and  fish, 
and  though  under  the  equator,  all  have  sober  covering.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  animals 
is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects, 
fishes,  and  birds.  Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  which  have  always  existed  there,  and  nowhere  else;  each 
group  being  almost  always  specifically  different  from  all  others.* — Physical  Geography,  by 
Mary  SomenriUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210.  818.** 
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ing  only  Noab  and  his  family,  whom  it  pleased  God  to  spare  alive.  Alon^  witk 
them  were  preserved  sach  animals  as  were  most  nseful  to  them,  and  such  as  were 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Providence  after  the  waters  should  have  retired:  **  > — 
80  that  (as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  most  truly  remarked),  ^  we  are  exonerated  from 
some  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  in  natural  history  and  geology.  If  so  Tomdk 
of  the  earth  was  overflowed  as  was  occupied  by  the  human  race,  both  the  phjrskal 
and  the  moral  ends  of  that  awful  visitation  were  answered."  '  This  also  was  the 
opinion  *of  the  following  eminent  biblical  scholars,  all  of  whom  wrote  Ions:  be/ore 
any  question  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge  in  conseouence  of  geological  dis- 
cussions, viz.,  Bishop  Stillingfleet',  Matthew  Pooled  Jean  jLe  Clerc^  J.  A.  Dathe', 
and  J.  G.  Rosenmiiiler  ^ ;  whose  son,  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Scholia  on  G«n. 
vii.,  has  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the  reasons,  which  induced  the  majority 
of  continental  biblical  writers  (to  whose  iudffment  he  accedes),  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  conclude  that  the  deluge  did  not  extend  to  the  entire 
globe.' 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  are,  it  has  been  attempted 
(but  in  vain)  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  by  various  objections 
drawn  from  physical  observation.    Thus, 

[i.]  It  has  oeen  attempted  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  marks 
of  antiquity,  which  (it  has  been  alleged)  existed  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount 
iBtna.  Count  Borch,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to 
prove  that  mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  by  the  difierent  strata  of  lava 
discovered  therein :  and  in  the  vaults  and  pits,  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  ^tns, 
the  Canon  Ricupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  had  been  found,  each  with  a 
surface  of  soil  upon  it,  which  (he  asstuned)  would  require  two  thousand  jears  to 

'  EjDg's  Principles  of  Geology  explained  and  applied  in  their  relations  to  Natural  and 
Bevealed  Religion,  pp.  85 — 90.  Second  edition. 

*  Smith's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Geological  Science,  p.  271. 

'  The  judgment  of  Bishop  Stilllngfleet  (first  published  in  1663)  is  particalarly  vahiaUe: 
—  ''I  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity,  fh>m  the  Scripture,  to  assert  that  the  flood  did 
spread  itself  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind  (those  in  the  ark  excepted) 
were  destroyed  by  it  is  most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  When  the  occasion  of 
the  flood  is  thus  expressed —  And  God  muo  mat  the  wiekedneseof  man  woe  great  upon  the 
earthy  and  that  every  imaginatum  of  the  thoughts  of  hie  heart  toae  omy  evil  continuaUy.  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created,  from  the/ace  qfatt  the  earth  (Gen.  vL 
5.  7.)  —  it  could  not  be,  then,  any  particular  deluge  of  so  small  a  country  as  Palestine 
which  is  here  expressed,  as  some  have  ridiculously  imagined;  for  we  find  an  univenal  cor- 
ruption in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  cause;  an  tauveriU  threatening  upon  all  men  for  this 
cause,  and  afterwards  an  universal  destruction  expressed,  as  the  effect  of  this  flood.  And 
all  fiesk  died  that  mooed  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  And  every  living  substdLee  teas 
destroyed  which  was  igxm  the  face  of  the  ground,  hotii  man  and  catde,  and  the  creeping  things 
and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were  destroy ed  from  the  earth.  And  Noah  on^  remained 
alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  arh.  (Gen.  vii.  2 1.  23.)  So,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind,  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all  of  assert- 
ing the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  snfiiciently  proved  that 
the  whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  I  despair  of  seeing  ever  proved.  And 
what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the  cor- 
ruption  of  mankind  f**  ..."  I  grant,  as  far  as  the  flood  extended,  all  these"  [the  scvind 
kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  things  and  fowls]  **  were  destroyed;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  extend 
the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass  and  space  of  earth  where  men  inhabited; 
because  the  punishment  upon  the  beasts  was  occasioned  by,  but  could  not  be  concomitant 
with,  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But  (the  occasion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man, 
who  was  punished  in  the  beasts  that  Were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in  himself) 
where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no 
necessity  of  extending  the  flood  thither.  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  book  iii.  chap  iv. 
sect.  3.  pp.  539,  540.  London,  1663  (or  pp.  337,  338.  London,  1709;  or  Works,  vol  ii 
pp.  337,  338.) 

*  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum  Sacrorum,  vol.  i  col.  98.  Londini,  1669. 

*  Mosis  Prophctifi  Libri  quinque  ...  ex  translatione  Joannis  Clerici,  cum  ^asdem  .  .  . 
Commentario,  pp.  66—71.  Amsteldami,  1735. 

*  Pentateuchns,  a  J.  A.  Dathio  pp.  60.  61.  Halsc,  1781. 

'  J.  G.  Rosenmiilleri  Antiqui  prima  Tellnris  Historia,  a  Mose  Gen.  L  descripta,  pp.  6. 
10—12.  71.  Ulmas,  1776. 

*  IC  F.  C.  Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Yet  us  Tcstamcntum,  Pars  i.  pp.  92 — 94.  Lipsis,  1795. 
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accamulate  upon  each  Btratum ;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculated  that 
the  lowest  of  these  strata  mmt  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  fourteen  thoutaud 
years  ago  I 

Ah swBB.  —  Nothinff  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  argument,  if  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what 
causes  have  operated  to  produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  verj  uneMqual  periods  ?  Who 
has  kept  a  register  of  tbe  eruptions  of  anj  buminff  mountain  for  one  thousand 
years,  to  sav  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  strata  of 
earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods  ?  The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost 
and  last  is  probablv  not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a  century.  The  philo- 
sophers above  mentioned  are  wholly  i^orant  of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these 
earthy  strata.  They  build  one  hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole 
argument  requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in  a  miracle 
rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must  be  founded  on  an  extreme 
desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the  analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
build  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned,  is  contnydicted  by  another  analogyi  wnich  is 
grounded  on  more  certain  facts. 

^tna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  that  produce  their  erup- 
tions, in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  neceraary  to  mellow  them  into 
soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This  being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the 
Canon  Recupero*s  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  an 
instance  of  seven  difierent  lavas,  with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which 
have  flowed  from  Mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  of  fourteen  thousandy  but 
of  somewhat  less  than /ovrfeen  hundred  years ;  for  then,  according  to  our  anal<MEV, 
a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  hundred  and  my 
yearSj  instead  of  requiring  two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, which  destroyed  nerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  cele- 
brated by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his  nephew*s  letter  to  Tacitus. 
This  event  happened  a.  d.  79 ;  but  we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  authority  * 
that  the  matter  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken 
its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately  over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  destruction :  and  these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  with  veins 
of  good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a  UtUe  attention  and 
increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  great  difficulty.' 

[ii.!  '*  The  size  of  the  ark  has  been  alleged  as  quite  insufficient  to  contain  the 
animals  and  their  food.  But  this  objection  overlooks  the  statement  that  these 
animals  were  brought  together  by  miracle ;  that  the  ark  was  prepared  under  Divine 
direction ;  that  though  the  number  of  animals  is  large,  yet  by  tar  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  comparatively  small ;  that  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  Uie  ark  they 
would  require  much  less  food  than  when  free ;  that  many  of  them  would  be  in  a 
torpid  state,  and  all  of  them  so  influenced  by  the  mightv  power  of  the  Creator  as  to 
meet  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Miracle  is  alleged  to  account 
for  the  whole.  Whether  all  the  species  of  animals  now  known  were  there  or  not 
cannot  be  determined  l^  any  calculations  of  the  capacity  of  the  ark ;  since  no  one 
can  say  how  many  it  could  or  could  not  contain  when  the  Creator  interfered  to 
miJce  it  his  instrument  fbr  preserving  both  man  and  the  animals.**  * 

3.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  effects  it  is 
objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  history  (Gkn.  iz.  13.)  to  speak 
of  the  ndnbow  as  formed  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant 
then  made ;  because,  as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been  occasionally 
ejdiibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

*  8ir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  voL  IxL  p.  7. 

'  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  Sl^ft— 263.  London, 
1776;  or  pp.  151 — 156.  of  the  Sva  edition.  London,  1S06. 
Kedford*s  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  05 
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AvtwsB.  —  But  the  origiiud  does  not  saj  that  God  set  tbe  ninbow  in  the  doadi. 
The  word  trmnsUted,  /  do  set  my  ftov  im  ike  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be)  rendered,  with  great  proprietj,  Tdo  ArpoiTcr  mjf  bow  in  the  eUmdy  to  be  a  sign 
or  ioiem  of  ike  eooemmU  between  «e  aad  the  earth ;  and  a  fit  sign  it  certainl j  was, 
because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  nerer  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but 
when  there  is  sunshine  as  well  as  rain.  "  What  purpose  then  was  senred  bjr  the 
rainbow  T  The  Tery  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  bj  the  sacred  historian,  when 
he  represents  God  as  sajing,  Thie  u  Ae  token  of  the  eovenaai,  wohieh  I  wiO  wutke 
between  wte  and  fov,  ami  every  Iwa^  ereatmre  that  it  with  jfom^  roft  rmPBTCAX. 
OBSBBATioifs;  for  natural  and  inanimare  objects,  —  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of 
stones,  —  were  considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of  witnesses,  in  the  contracts 
of  all  the  ciTilised  nations  of  remote  antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  sereral  instancea 
in  the  bo<^  at  the  Old  Testament,  but  surely  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew, — either  by  the  scieiioe  of  the 
antediluTian  world,  or  by  the  imnMHiiatf  teaching  of  God,  ~*  that  the  rainbow  ia  a 
physical  proof,  as  long  as  it  is  seen,  that  a  genml  deluee  is  not  to  be  dreaded : 
and  therefore,  if  their  minds,  filled  with  terror  and  astoniSunent  at  what  they  had 
escaped,  should  erer  haTe  become  fearfully  apprehensiTe  of  a  future  ddugei,  the 
dght  of  the  bow  would  immediately  disnpate  their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  which  taught  them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when  their  de- 
scendants were  scattered  in  small  tribes  orer  Uie  face  of  the  whole  earth :  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as  some  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a 
kind  of  information  from  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  hare  been  presenred  b^  tradi- 
tion among  all  nations :  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians,  without  knowing  anj 
thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rainbow,  consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and 
even  a  pledge  (as  in  truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge.^ 

4.  K  all  mankind  sprang  firom  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  (or  the  origin  of  the  Uacks,  if 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  vliiie, 

Answkb. — But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the  narrative  of 
Moses :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  dimate,  and  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  air,  water,  food,  customs,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
similarity which  ia  disoorered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dogs,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shagey ;  and  if  sheep,  tranqiorted  to  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
change their  wool  ror  hair,  wny  may  not  the  human  species  gradually  partake  of 
the  influence  of  climate  ?  as  experience  shows  that  it  does.* 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  ^  Man,^  says  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Buffbn,  who  was  hj  no  means  a  bigot  in  fiivour  of  the  Scripjture  history,^  **  though 
white  in  Europe,  ftJocI  m  Africa*,  yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the 
same  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  dimate.    Where  the  heat  is  exces- 


■  Bp.  Gleig*s  edUioa  of  Stackbonse's  Histoiy  of  tbe  Bible,  toL  L  pi  S04.  aola. 

*  The  testimony  of  BL  I>e  Pages,  who  himself  experienced  this  change^  is  particalariy 
worthy  of  notice;  In  his  Travels  round  the  World,  during  the  years  17$7 — 177 1,  speaking 
of  his  passage  OTcr  tbe  Great  Dnert,  he  says,  "  The  Arabs,  wbio  frequent  the  middk  of  tbe 
Desert,  have  their  hair  almost  ftiziled,  fine,  and  of  the  same  nators  as  that  of  the  negroes  * 
[that  is,  woolly].  **  Daring  the  short  period  of  my  passage,  my  own  hair  bf>ram<^  more  dry 
and  delicate;  and,  receiring  no  uoarishment  for  want  of  perspiration,  showed  a  tendency  tg 
assume  the  same  frtszled  appearsnce.  Might  not  the  frisiled  appearance,  the  entire  failnre  of 
moisture,  and  the  exeessire  heat  of  the  dimate  which  oocasioaed  H,  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  that  frizaUngf  My  blood  was  become  extremdy  dry,  and  my  oomplenon  differed 
but  little  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  an  Arab."  YoTsges  autonr  du  Monde,  tooL  L  p.  307. 
Paris,  1782. 

*  Blaek  is  not  the  colour  of  the  negro  when  first  bom.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
negro  infant  eomes  into  the  world  wmn,  only  with  a  ydlowidi  tinge,  and  that  it  becomes 
progresnTely  darker,  until  the  tenth  day,  when  it  is  perfectly  black.  CaiUie,  Voyage  ik 
Tcmbuctoo^  tom.  L  pu  65.  Paris,  1830. 
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Bive,  tfl  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  blaek ;  where  less  ezees* 
sive,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less  black ;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in 
Barbary  and  Arabia,  they  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Lesser 
Asia,  they  are  fair.**  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been 
settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  ooast  from  a  yery  remote  period,  of  which  they 
have  lost  the  memory.  Though  originaUj  a  fair  people  fit>m  Palestine,  and  from 
their  customs  i^reserring  thenuelves  unmixed,  thev  are  now  become  as  black  as  the 
other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a  shade  lighter  than  Uie  negroes  of  Guinea, 
Benin,  or  Angola.  At  Ceylon,  also,  the  Fortn^^iese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few 
centuries  ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natires:  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
settled  near  the  Mandingoes,  about  three  hundred  years  since,  differ  so  little  from 
them  as  to  be  called  negroes^  which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  ue  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatigable  philosopher 
aboTC  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  inquiry  from  a  great  number  of  the 
best  attested  obserrationa) :  —  ^  From  every  circumstance  proof  may  be  obtained, 
that  mankind  are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which, 
after  being  multiplied  and  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  tiie  earth,  underwent 
various  changes,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food  and  the 
mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad 
in/btUum^  of  individuals  more  or  less  resembling  each  other ;  that  these  alterations 
were  at  first  less  considerable,  and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  seneral,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species ;  and  that  these  varieties  have 
been  and  still  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  certain  disorders  and  oertain  maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children.** ' 
Among  all  the  diversified  tribes  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and  speech,  ^  we 
contemplate  the  same  internal  feelings,  ap|>etencies,  aversions ;  the  same  inward 
convictions,  the  same  sentiments  of  subjection  to  invisible  powers,  and  more  or 
less  fully  developed  —  of  unaccountableness  or  responsibility  to  unseen  avengers 
of  wrong  and  ajpsnts  of  retributive  justice,  firom  wnose  tribunal  men  cannot  even 
by  death  escape.  We  find  everywhere  the  same  susceptibility,  though  not  always 
an  the  same  decree  of  forwardness  or  ripeness  or  of  improvementi  of  admitting  the 
cultivation  of  &ese  universal  endowments,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the 
more  clear  and  luminous  views  which  Christianity  unfolds,  of  becoming  moulded 
to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  civilised  life :  in  a  word  tne  same  inwu^  mental 
nature  is  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  races  of  men.  When  we  compare  this  fact 
with  the  observations,  which  have  heretofore  been  fullv  established,  as  to  the  specific 
instincts  and  separate  physical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient 
beings  in  the  umvcrse,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion,  that  all 
human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family.**'  To  this  conclusion  drawn 
from  phjsiology  we  may  add  the  corroborative  facts,  that  philology  shows,  that 
"  there  is  a  remarkable  affinity  between  the  words  of  different  languages ;  thus 
indicating  that  all  languaffe  was  originally  one:**  and  that  ^Mt  has  been  shown  by 
traditions  which  universaBy  prevail,  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  belief  of  all 
nations  in  events,  which  happened  to  their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  deluge  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  the  Deitv ;  while  such  traditional  agreements  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  or  the  diversity  of  origins.'** 

5.  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  iBlands,  in  which  mis- 
chievous terrestriiu  animals  are  found,  has  also  been  urged  as  an*ob- 


■  Baffbn*s  Nat  Hist  vol. Lp.  291. 

*  Dr.  Pritchard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  pp.  545,  546.  second  edition;  which  ires  tits 
contains  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  But  the  most  comprehen* 
sive  work  on  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Smyth's  TTnitjr  of  the  Hunan  Baces  proved  to 
be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Beitfon,  and  Science.    (Edinburgh,  ISOl.) 

*  Q&mble*s  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  106. 
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jection  against  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  consequently  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Mosuc  history. 

Answsm.  —  Modern  geographical  discoveries  have  remored  the  weight  of  this 
objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  America  from  Tartarj,  are  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  miffnt  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the  combined 
influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The  resemblance  found  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilised  state  and 
rude  ignorance  of  the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  ori^n.^  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Bufibn  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and  most  important  dis- 
coveries on  the  subject*,  that  he  declares  he  has  "•  no  doubt,  independently  of  every 
theological  consideration,  that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our 
own."^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the  others,  and  which  have 
been  represented  by  ignorance  and  infidelity  as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most 
recent  and  complete  researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islandis  * ;  whose 
inhabitants  were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settlements  from 
islands  *  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  continent  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world  (excepting  the  Esquimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes 
that  are  evidentlv  descended  from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migrated.  Nor  can  it 
excite  surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  drcumstance*  of  their  migration, 
when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably  happened  at  no  great  distance  from  ^e 
time  when  our  own  ancestors  set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western 
world,  by  an  opposite  route.^ 

6.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i.  10.  that  God  had  multi- 
plied the  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude^  has  been  ridi- 
culedy  because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  **  the  number  of 
the  stars  is  infinite/ 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  subject.  IIow  many  in  number  are  the  stars 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ?  For  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye 
which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  objection ;  for  Ood  brought  Abraham  forth 
abroad,  —  that  is,  out  of  doors,  and  hade  him  look  towards  heanen  (Gen.  xv.  o.),  not 
with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Kow,  let  the  objector  go  forth  into  the 
open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and  most  favourable  night,  and  count  the 
stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres ;  but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Israelites,  independently 
of  women  and  children,  were  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  Suppose,  however, 
we  even  allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  and  others  with 


'  The  Esqoimeaax  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Europe;  and 
the  same  resemblance  is  also  found  to  subsist  between  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of 
Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite  to  them,  and  all  the  other  Americans,  except  those 
few  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Esquimeaux,  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Green- 
landers.    Bobertson's  Histofy  of  America,  voL  ii  pp^  45—49. 

'  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  <it  the 
same  moment,  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.    Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  voL  iii.  p.  244. 

■  BofTon's  Nat.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  229. 

*  New  Holland,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  population.  It 
was,  however,  known  in  part  before  the  other  islands  above  referred  to. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the 
Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol  I  pp.  Ixxi. — ^IxxiiL  4to., 
and  also  pp.  116 — 202. 

*  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peopling  of^orth  America, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Kobertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  voL  iu 
pp.  26 — 49.,  and  the  Abb^  Clavijfero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico,  translated  by  BIr.  Cullen, 
vol.  iL  dissertation  i.  There  are  also  some  valuable  hints  on  the  origin  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  **  A  Discourse  on  the  Hdigion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis, 
D.D."  New  York,  1820.  8va 
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telescopes,  wbicli  hare  mtignified  between  tbirty-five  and  tbirtj-six  tbonrand  time^ 
that  tbere  may  he  seventy-five  millions  of  stars  visible  bv  the  aid  of  such  in>trti- 
ments  which  is  the  highest  calculation  ever  made  ;  yet  still  the  divine  word  staiMU 
literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  thai  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  C  htist 
were  fnrty*two.  Now  we  find  nt  the  second  census,  that  the  fightiiii;  men  among 
the  Hebrews  amounted  to  600,000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  hnve  never  cea:«ed  to 
bo  a  distinct  people,  have  so  multiplied,  that  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who 
ever  lived  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  uf  ull 
the  fixed  stars  taken  together.^ 

7.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Numb.  xxii.  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet,  we  might 
well  be  astonished.  Maimonides  and  others  have  imagined  that  the  matter  \v«is 
tninsacted  in  a  virion.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narration,  us 
well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  14—16.),  that  it  \*  to 
be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of  a  real  transaction.  The  ass,  i(  lins  I  teen 
observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots  do,  irt'M- 
out  understanding  them ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  construiMion  of  the  iiss*s 
mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  i<peaking.  yet 
an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wcmderful  effect,  for  it  is  expressly  said,  i  hut 
ike  Lord  opened  the  mouih  of  the  cue.  The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needier  or 
superfluous:  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam  that  the  mouth  and  tongue 
were  under  God*s  direction,  and  that  the  same  divine  power  which  cause*!  the  dumb 
ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its  nature,  could  make  him,  in  like  manner,  utter  blessin;:8 
ccmtrary  to  his  inclination.  The  fact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extnior- 
dinary  operation ;  for  all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  pro- 
perly attested.  The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity  than 
the  making  of  the  blind  to  see  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseness  of 
the  instrument  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely  to  this,  that 
(as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  Oi)d  hath  chosen  the/oolttth  things  of 
the  uforid  to  confound  the  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  There  was,  therefore,  a  fitness  in  the 
instrument  used ;  for  the  more  Tile  the  means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  to  confound 
the  unrighteous  prophet. 

8.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  drcnmstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  stilli  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12.j  is  contrary  to 
philosophy.* 

"  It  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not  move  \ 
for  the  history  speaks  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was  intended  to  re<-oril 
simply  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  which  the  language  of  men,  whether  philoso- 
phers or  peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common  conversation.  Whether  the  effi-et 
Was  produced  by  a  supernatural  refraction,  or  whether  the  mcttion  of  the  (>arth 
around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  determining.***  In 
either  case  there  was  a  miracle ;  and  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  exprei^sly 
relates  this  event.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosophical 
principles. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Dent  i.  10. 

*  An  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who  has  consecrated  his  geological  researches  to 
the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  doiihle 
day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle  related  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a  d4inlile 
night  in  Europe.  He  considers  that  the  double  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  hy  the 
Latin  poets,  and  connected  with  the  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  thk  miracle,  which 
is  thus  collaterally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane  writers.  Chaubard,  £lc- 
mens  do  Geologic,  pp.  521 — 327.    Paris,  1833.  Svo. 

'  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  rcail- 
ing  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  subject  of  this  mirade,!!  referred  to  Mr. 
Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  IS.  (Comment,  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.),  and  to  an  original  and 
elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  the  same  passage*. 

VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  impressive  nature.  The 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  the  idolatrous  heathen  nations,  were 
commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the  chief  servant  of  the  true  God ;  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  more  efiectunl  conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  With 
respect  to  the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  con- 
sideration of  its  supposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bishop  Watson, 
that  the  **  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God :  he  can  stop  the  motion  of 
any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  either  of  us  can  stop  a  watch !  *' 
How  a))8urd,  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  omnipotent  Gtxl,  yet  deny  the  possibility  of  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  other 
ways  than  those  whidi  are  known  to  their  Imiited  experience  I ' 

9.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20.  has  been  stig- 
matised as  a  ^'  species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole.^ 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them ;  and  the  torrent 
Eishon  was  so  suddemy  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  common  opinion  ascribed  to  the 
planets)  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Sisera's  army  in  its  precipitate 
flight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  ihejirst  or  the  prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is 
exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  opposers  of  revelation, 
whose  cavils  are  characterbed  not  more  by  want  of  taste  than  by  wilful  ignorance 
and  malignity  of  disposition. 

10.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen.  (1  Kings 
Yiii.  63.) 

To  this  itmaybe  replied,  first,  that  all  tliese  were  not  offered  in  one  day,  much  less 
on  one  altar.  This  solemn  meeting  continued  fourteen  days,  viz.  seven  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (I  Kin^  viii.  65.) ;  and  because 
the  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burnt-offenngs,  Solomon,  by  special 
permission  firom  God,  hoRowed  the  middle  of  the  coMrt,  that  is,  ordered  other  altars 
to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were 
to  serve  <mly  during  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  w;:s  to 
be  offered.  And,  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were  some 
neighbouring  princes,  who  paid  Solomon  their  tribute  in  cattle,  and  who  mi^ht 
supply  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  above  referred  to.  See  an  instance 
of  this  kind  in  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  in  SoIomon^s  kitchen  (1  Kings  iv.  23.), 
wilt  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  the 
daily  consumption  of  oriental  courts  in  modern  times,  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
servants  of  an  Asiatic  prince.  Thus,  Tavemier,  in  his  description  of  the  seraglio, 
said,  that  five  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  daily  required  for  the  persons  be« 
longing  to  the  court  of  the  sultan.' 

11.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  xxix, 
4—7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple,  are 
incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  collect  such  a  sum, 
which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the  gold  of  all  the  princes 
now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  numbers ;  we  are  not  sa 
well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascertvn  with  preci*^ 
sion  the  then  comparative  value  of  Uie  precious  metals,  nor  what  resources  for 

'  Townsend's  Arrangements  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  note. 
•  Barder*8  OrientHl  Literature,  vol.  i.  pw  899. 
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obtaining  tbem  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time.  Besidea,  it  is  probable  that 
the  talent,  mentioned  in  the  passage  above  cited,  was  the  Syriac  talent ;  according 
to  which  the  amount  collected  by  David  would  be  7,087,791/.*  And  in  an  age  like 
that  in  which  David  lived,  when  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  v«st 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (as  orienul  monarehs  still  do)  it  is  by  no  mesnd  ini- 

Srobable  that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  Philistines, 
loabites,  and  Amalekites,  and  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and  £dom,  might 
collect  gold  and  silver  to  the  above  amount. 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  King8 
xvii.  4.)  has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an  incredible 
thing ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their  inquiries  whence 
these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food  for  the  prophet. 

It  baa  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  bj  asserting  that  the  prophet 
was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  inhabitants  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arguments  will  show  that  the  received 
interpretation  is  correct :  —  It  is  expressly  said  that  Elijah  drank  of  the  hrmtk 
Cherith.  (1  King[s  xvii.  6.)  *^Uad  strangers  brought  him  iood,  they  might  as  well 
have  furnished  him  with  water ;  and  thus  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  have  removed  when  the  brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  m«&- 
sengers  in  pursuit  of  the  prophet  among  the  neichbouring  kingdoms  and  natiims) 
took  an  oath  of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  bis  concealment  ( 1 
Kings  xviii.  10.);  and  tome  one  out  or  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  would 
have  delivered  him  up,  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  concealment, 
and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  come  to  verbal  criticism,  we  find 
that  the  word  b  precisely  the  same  with  that,  which  is  most  oroperly  rendered 
'  raven'  in  Gen.  viii.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird  out  of  the  ark."^  The  Almighty, 
doubtless,  could  have  caused  food  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Elijah  in  nny  other 
way,  but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  these  rapacious  birds  fur  the  greater  tl]ustrati<»n  of 
his  absolute  oommand  over  all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  full  evidence  that  he 
b  able  to  succour  an«lpre8erve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  We  need  ^  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  hud  this 
food  ;  it  is  enough  if  we  believe  that  they  brought  it  to  Elijah  ;  for  then  we  niu:»t 
allow,  thai  they  acted  by  divine  directioo,  and  that  the  food  was  of  God's  providing. 

13.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  zxvL  7.  and  PsaL  zxiv.  2. 
and  ciy.  5. 

In  the  first-cited  passage,  Job  says  that  God  hangeth  (he  earth  upon  nothing ;  and 
in  Fsal.  zxiv.  2.  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  hath  founaed  the  earth  upon  the  eens^  and 
estabiished  it  upon  theflood$ ;  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5,  that  he  hath  hid  the ^oundatioM  of 
the  earth  that  it  tktmd  not  be  removed  for  ever.  All  which  expressions  sre  phih>« 
sophically  correct;  for  the  foundation  of  a  pendulous  fflobe  can  be  nothing  but  its 
centre,  upon  which  all  the  parts  lean  and  are  supportea  by  it ;  and  the  waters  con- 
tinually flowmg  through  the  bowels  and  concavities  of  the  earth,  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  hr  a  constant  course  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lower- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  AH  the  rivere  nm  into  (he  eea;  yet  Ae  em  is  not  fmd:  trnto 
the  place  from  whence  the  rivere  come,  thither  they  rehtm  again.  (Ecdea.  i.  7.)  8o 
that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  the  terraqueous  globe  is  said  to  hang  upon 
nothing,  and  the  eartn  to  be  founded  upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods, 
and  (Fsal.  cxxxvi.  6.)  to  he  etretcked  out  above  the  watered 

14.  The  unicorn  DD  (r^im),  described  in  Job  zxxiz.  9.  and  alluded 

*  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  the  subject,  in  Dr. 
Brown*s  Antiqatties  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 153. 

'  Myerses  Hnhiean  Essay  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the  Kiracles  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  Eficcts  produced  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  Nature,  p.  93.  Cambridge, 
1831.  Svo. 

■  Jenkin's  Beasonablcness  of  the  Chriatian  Beligion,  vol  it  p.  S86. 
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to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  is  the  eoimnon  rhinoceros, 
which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reim  unto  this  day. 

15.  The  circumstance  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale 
(Jonah  L  17. ;  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  matter 
of  fact;  as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man;  and  these  fish 
are  never  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Out  Bochart  has  lonn;  since  proved  that  a  great  fish  of  ibe  shark  kind  is  here  in- 
tended. It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  are  not  only  of 
AUc'li  a  sizi*  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miracle,  to  swallow  a  man  wholey 
but  »1m)  (liHt  men  have  been  found  entire  in  their  stomachs ;  and,  siace  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  over  substances  endued 
wiih  vitality,  this  circumstance  will  account  in  part  for  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  in  die  belly  or  stomach  of  the  great  fish,  in  which  he  was  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  liochart  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  particular 
s(>ectes  of  shark  which  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  sqnahu  onrcharioM  or 
white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  lamia  by  some  naturalists,  and  which  is  a  native 
of  the  seaa  in  h<»t  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of  navigators.^  Mr.  Rae  Wilson 
the  «Uv  after  a  violent  storm,  exactly  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  ship 
with  Jonah  on  board  encountered  the  tempest,  observed  several  very  *^<!Teftt 
fithes  "  sporting  about  the  ship,  some  of  which  cotild  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
lenjrth,  and  appeared  as  long  as  the  vessel  itself  on  board  of  which  he  was  em« 
barked.* 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been 
principally  excepted  against,  as  being  contrary  to  philosophy  and  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  them  are 
properly  coneidered,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  interpreted,  on  the  principles  of  modem  philosophy* 

'  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  eoL  742.  et  teq.  Bochart's  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  Ki|ros),  and  is  now  geneially  received.  See  also  Scripture 
iilotttratcd  hy  Natural  History,  &c.  £xix>Mtory  Index,  p.  52.  and  the  Fragmei:ts  amiexed 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet*8  Dictionary,  Ma  cxlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however, 
has  nrgoU  several  considerations  (which  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force  of 
wliich  it  would  impair  to  abridge),  to  show  that  it  prubably  was  a  whale,  into  the  cavity 
of  whose  mouth  Jonali  was  taken.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  178 — 180.)  The  observadoiia 
which  ho  has  addnced  from  the  natural  history  of  the  whale  ave  confirmed  by  the  enter- 
prising and  experienced  whale-fldlicr,  Captain  Seoresby  ;  who  states,  that  when  the  month 
of  the  Baititna  MyitieMut,  ur  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open,  **  it  presents  a  cavity  as  large 
a!«  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of  men,  being  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  froncX  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long.** 
(Si'oreftby*s  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  455)  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
offered  to  Dr.  Jebb*s  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  whaiea 
being  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

"  Travels  ia  the  Uoly  Land,  &c  third  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 15.    London,  1831. 
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No.  IX. 

ON  THIS    CONTRADICTIONS    TO    MORALITY,  PaLSELT  ALLEGED  TO 

EXIST   IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

{Referred  to  in  page$  399.  mid  404.  9upra,'\ 

Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively  benevolent  mora- 
lity \  y^t  there  are  some  passages  which  have  been  represented  as 
giving  conntenance  to  immorality  and  cruelty.  But  these,  when 
duly  examined,  will  be  found  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  f>urest  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  The  wide  difference  which  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modem  manners,  if  fairiy  considered,  would  alone  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  indecencies,  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find  in  all 
other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some  respects 
faulty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means  proposed  for  our 
imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  immorality : 
for  several  of  these  faults  are  either  expressly  condemned,  or  nre 
briefly  related  or  mentioned  as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation 
that  they  are  either  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers, 
however,  are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  cruelty  ; 
but  so  is  the  history  of  all  other  nations,  (whose  chroniclers,  annali:>ts, 
or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for  their  bare  narration  of  the 
crimes  of  the  individuals  or  nations,)  and  without  the  additionnl  cir- 
cumstance of  being  relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue 
as  abound  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  uniformly 
bad  as  the  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  pretended. 
In  some  ages  their  morals  were  much  purer,  and  their  piety  more  fer- 
vent, than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which  first  entered 
Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  generations  that  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  c<»n- 
sidered,  that  the  mere  narration  of  any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  implies  neither  the  approbation  nor  the 
censure  of  it,  but  only  declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in 
such  a  manner ;  and  the  not  concealing  of  these  notions  shows  the 
simplicity  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  person 
whomsoever,  not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned, — though 
the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace ;  —  as  in  the  case 
of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  21.) ;   Jacob's  deceiving  of  Isaac 
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(Gen.  xxviiJ) ;  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Matt  xxvi.  69 — 75.  and  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelists) ;  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.) ;  and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself  (Acts  xxiiL  5.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  charged  with  being  con- 
tnuiictions  to  morality ;  but  witn  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  judge,  bj  the  candid  examination  and  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  this 
section. 

1.  Goits  command  to  Abraham^  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.)  has 
been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  form, 
and,  consequently,  €u  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God  to  give* 

But  this  command  maj  be  8atisfact4)nl;jr  vindicated,  either  hy  reading  it  as  a 
symbolical  action*,  or  (without  this  consideration)  by  resolving  it  into  the  divine 
sovereignty  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life  iias  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  command  it  to  be  taken  away,  whenever 
aiid  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases.  To  offer  a  human  victim  to  him,  without  his 
ezpn*68  warrant,  would  be  to  commit  murder;  but  to  do  so  by  his  command  would 
be  an  act  of  obedience.  As  the  Almighty  has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  will  command  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The 
design  of  God,  however,  was  to  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  nis  faith,  love,  and 
obedience  might  be  manifest,  and  nor,  in  fact,  that  he  should  offer  up  Isaac. 

2.  JacaVs  vow  (Gen.  xxviiL  20 — 22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite  condi^ 

tionalj  and  as  implying  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  ami  feed  liim,  he 

would  serve  him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  is 
indecent.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  its  proper  light,  it  must  be 
considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob*s  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  which  he  had  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Padan- 

*  From  this  circamstance  God  has  been  represented  by  infidels,  as  distinguishing  his 
favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  of  fraud  and  lieg;  but  the  folloMring  considerations,  by  Bishop 
Hume,  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right  jodgment  of  this  matter. 

**  1st.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Iraac  originated  not  with  Jacob,  but  with  Rebecca. 
Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  corse  upon  him,  rather  than  a  blessing; 
nor  wuuld  he  consent  to  perform  his  part,  till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  herself 
—  *  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son ;  only  obey  my  voice. 

**  2dly.  From  this  speech,  and  tcom  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered  by  Rebecca, 
it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  tliat  she  had  some  special  reason  for  what  she  did  ;  that 
Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a  concern  of  great  moment,  which  onght  to  be 
prevented,  and  could  be  prevented  by  no  other  means. 

**  9dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  jadfi^ment  seems  evidently  to  have  been  rooognised  and 
allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  For  Uiongh  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  in- 
tending  to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  confirmed  and  ratified  that  bless- 
ing in  the  strongest  terms  :  *  Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  Still  farther  —  at  sending  him 
away,  he  again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn  and  atTeeting  manner :  *■  God 
give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  I'  It  is  hard  to  assign  any  other  reason,  why,  if  so  dis- 
|K)sed,  upon  discovering  the  fraad,  he  might  not  have  reversed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by 
the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  afterwards,  one  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  tiiat  Rsau 
himself  acqiuesc»d  at  length  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done. 

**  4thly.  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right,  and  what  him- 
self acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception  was  like  those  often  practised 
by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients ;  and  casuists  must  decide  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner.  The  offence  of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by 
the  cifcumstance  of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ;  as  the  conduct  of  Re- 
becca seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  confirming  to  Jacob  the  blessing  ori- 
ginally intended  for  Bsau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were  any  ofifenoe,  it  was  one  that 
might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive 
it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing."    Bp.  Home's  \Vorks,  voL  vL  pp.  477,  478. 

'  This  is  Bp.  Warbnrton*s  mode  of  solving  the  difiicuhy. 
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Amn,  when  God  renewed  to  bim  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  concerning  the 
giving  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  bis  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed :  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in 
all  places  whither  he  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that  land.  (12 — 16.) 
In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  hts  vow  the  next  mornins; ;  the  design  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  conGdence  in 
God^s  sracious  protection,  and  to  dedare  his  solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would 
be  with  him  and  keep  him  in  hts  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  an  (which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  that  he  should  come  again 
to  his  father's  house  in  peaee,  he  would  after  his  return  make  an  open  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  hisffratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God ;  would  set 
apart  that  place,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship ;  and  would  devote 
to  Uis  service  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance  which  Gvod  should  ^ve  him.  Now  such 
a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  impiously  interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers 
of  revelation  have  asserted),  will  appear  to  every  one  who  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially, a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob*s  heart,  and  of  a 
pious  and  well-disposed  mind :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd  to  those  who 
affirm —  what  however  they  cannot  prove — that  the  Almighty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God! 9  commanding  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  iiL 
22.^  xii.  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  tohat  they  never  intended  to 
restore,  is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice,  but  favours  theft,  is  obyiatcd  by 
rendering  the  Hebrew  verb  ^^  (shaal),  asked  or  demanded^  agree- 
ably to  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  ^  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the 
ancient  versions,  as  well  as  in  every  modem  translation,  our  own  ex-* 
cepted, 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh^ s  heart  (Exod.  iv.  2 1  • ,  ix.  16.)  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  ; 
some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  this  single  chapter  is  suffi-' 
dent  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  while  others, 
more  decently  and  speciously^  assert  that  a  Just  Ood  could  not  punish  the 
Egyptian  monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was 
evidently  the  cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  foroe.  Let  us 
now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

'^When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth  and  equity 
in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or  divine,  to  suppocse 
that  we  mistake  his  meanin|:,  and  that  the  expression  employed  to  convey  it  is 
capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  may  at  first  present  itself.  ^Ve 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  imasine  that  God  secretly  influences  a  man*s  will,  or  suggests 
anv  wicked  stubborn  resolution  to  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are 
therefore  to  consider,  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and 
attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a 
man*s  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive  this  effect  to  be 
wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  above  mentioned.  The 
heart  may  be  hardened  by  those  very  respites,  miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to 
soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  soflen  it  they  will  harden  it— God  is  sometimes  said  to 
do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punish- 
ment:  as  when  hu  people  rejected  his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  ^  given 
them*  the  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  '  statutes  that  were  not 
good.* — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long  re- 
sisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind ;  as  they  would  not  see  when  they 
^ ,1 — — — — 

*  It  is  the  very  word  used  la  PsaL  ii.  8.  ^MC^,  (shjuil)w    Ask  qf  me,  and  I  unll  give  thee 

the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the  uitermoet  warts  of  the  earth/or  ihjf  poeeeseion.    The 

verb  is  rendered  demandera^  shall  demand,  by  Rsiobi  Cahon.    La  Bible avee 

THcbrea  en  regard,  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 
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po!i9eii«ed  tlie  facaltj  of  sight,  (he  use  of  that  facalty  maj  be  taken  from  ihem,  and 
tlipy  inav  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this  injudicial,  andauppoaea  previoiia 
vol  tin  tar  J  wicke<ineM,  which  it  \*  designed  to  punish/'* 

Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  bistorjr  of  the  transactions  with 
lMiiir»oh,  can  deny  that  what  tlie  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  hud  a 
<  ndfiicy  to  sfiften  rather  tlian  to  harden  his  heart;  especialij  as  it  was  not  until 
I  wv  he  had  seen  the  miracles,  and  afier  the  ]>lague8  had  ceased,  that  he  kardemed 
htnvt^lf  and  would  not  suffer  the  Israelites  to  depart  The  threatened  plagues  were 
r^n^ietHlfd  oil  a  eondiiion  with  which  he  refused  to  comply,  and  then  oiuy  were  thej 
iiifli«'te<l.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation 
M'/iiiCy  in  permit  or  to  mffer  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  camse  to  be  done:  hence 
tiittliin«;  more  is  niennt,  tnan  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  ami  tendency  of  his  own 
ili?(tio.<(ttion.  Thus  Pharaoh  was  lefl,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  heart 
HtublKim  against  Grod.  Ibt  tinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart  The  prop<»r 
riitleriiig,  therefiire,  of  Exod.  iv.  21.  is  —  1  wiU  permii  his  heart  io  be  eo  hurdened 
that  he  will  not  Ift  the  people  go.  So  in  Exod.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  tran^ateil.  Yet 
thf  \40nD  suffered  th^  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  be  so  hardened  that  he  henrkrned  not  to 
them.  And  a  niiire  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove  the  discre* 
p:iiicy  whirh  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  version,  which  runs  thus :  — 
Fttr  ntno  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  shall  l*e 
cut  off  from  the  earth.  Ana  in  very  deed /or  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  np^for  io 
fh  'W  ill  thfe  my  power ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  thrtmghout  all  we  earth* 
In  the  original  Hebrew,  tlie  verbs  arc  in  the  past  tense  and  not  in  the  future^  as  our 
Hiitlioii^ed  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  sn  apparent  contra^ 
diction  is  produced  ;  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  wei*e  smitten  with  pestiletice, 
nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from  the  earth.  The  first- [x>rii,  it  19 
true,  were  slain  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  Pharaoh  himself  wits  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea :  hut  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  these  ju<lgments  in  the  two  verses  in 

aiiestinn.  If  the  words  be  translated  as  they  ought,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in 
le  ntint  instead  of  the  future,  this  seeming  contradiction  to  fiwts,  as  well  as  all 
amhi*;uity,  will  be  avoided  :  ^  For  if  fww  I  had  strbtchbo  out  (literally  had  sent 
forth)  my  hand,  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pestilence^  thou  srooldest 
BAVB  RBBH  cut  off  from,  the  earth.  But  truly  on  this  very  account  have  I  caused  tkeK 
ti»  st'nsiST,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to  see  my  power:  and  that  my  namb  might  be  de- 
clired  throughout  all  the  earth,  or  in  all  this  land.'"  * 

Thus  Goti  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  hisespe-^ 
cial  providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already  destroyed  by 
menus  of  the  past  plagues :  but  that  God  had  preserved  him  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  he  m'ght  nave  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  Pharaoh  His  power  in  tlie  re- 
inainin!;  plagues,  and  of  manifesting  that  He,  Jehovali,  was  the  only  true  God,  for 
the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians.' 

Lastly,  our  authorised  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  (and  he  [that  is,  God]  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  tbb  hbabt  of  Phabaob 
WAS  RABDBNEn,  US  the  oHginnl  is  rendered  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  without  ex* 
ception,  and  by  the  most  judicious  mjdern  translations.  The  same  phrase  is  cor- 
rectly translated  in  our  authorised  version,  in  Exod.  vii.  22.,  viii.  19.,  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  have 
raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  are  thus 
proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

'  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Lett.  xiv.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  4S1.; 

*  Ainsworth,  Honbigant,  Dathe,  Schott  and  Winzer  on  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  Cahcn 
trnnslates  them  in  the  past  tense : — **  Mais  c'est  pour  ccla,  que  je  t'ai  conserve  pour  te  montro 
ma  piii.«8anco,  et  afin  qn'on  cite  men  noui  sur  toute  la  tcrre  ;  si  tu  t'el^ves  encore 
coTitrc  men  pcuple  pour  ne  pas  le  rcnvoyer.'*  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 5.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Si'ptungtnt  Greuk  version  of  the  Pentateuch  renders  these  two  verses  snbjunc- 
lively.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Twopenny  in  his  **  Dissertations 
on  some  Pans  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,**  &c.  Diss.  iv.  pp.  38 — 54.;  and  in  Dr. 
Oraves*8  Otsooarses  on  Calvinistic  Predestination,  pp.  295 — 304. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  15. 
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5.  Agaitiy  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  (Exod. 
XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  iryustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the  reward  and 
puni:thmeut  here  intendea,  are  confined  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  prosperity 
find  distress  in  the  present  life ;  because  if  (as  was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were 
necessary  in  the  particular  system  by  which  God  thought  fit  to  govern  the  Jewish 
people,  it  is  evident,  that  any  inequality  as  to  individuals,  would  be  certainly  and 
easily  remedied  in  a  future  life  (as  in  the  particular  instances  recorded  in  l^umb. 
zvi.  27 — 33.  and  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.) ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward 
*  exactly  according;  to  his  true  appearance  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  thus  **  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right.**  It  is  only  when  children  copy  and  improve  on  the  crimes 
of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  heads  redoubled  ven- 
geance ;  so  that  the  innocent  never  suffer  for  the  guilty,  except  in  such  temporal 
calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parents*  crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy 
of  one  generation  involves  the  next  in  poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so 
benevolent  is  the  God  of  Israel,  that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes 
rewarded  with  blessings  on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  the  ca.se  with 
Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Yet  this  is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel 
and  vindictive.^ 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  JewB^  according  to  the 
divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and  in- 
justice ;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  considered, 
that 

The  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  ^*  was  so  great  as  to  deserve  such  exemplary 
punishment  from  God  as  might  prove  a  wammg  to  other  nations.  He  ai\»hi  as 
ju.^tly  destroy  them  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  us  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  any 
other  judgment.  He  gave  full  proof  by  miracles  that  he  had  commissioned  the 
Israelites  for  this  very  purpose  ;  and  their  being  thus  commissioned  had  the  strongest 
tendency  to  impress  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry.**' 

7.  77ie  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  rebels^  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiraniy  and  tlieir  associateSy  contained  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 35.  has  met 
with  peculiar  treatment  from  some  German  critics. 

One  class  has  suggested  that  Moses  probably  caused  the  tents  of  the  rebels  to  be 
undermined;  and  as  he  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  mine  would  be  sprung,  so 
he  could  predict  when  the  rebels  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  I  Eichhorn  is 
somewhat  more  expert  in  his  explanation.  He  attempts  to  show  that  Moses  ordered 
the  rebels  to  be  buried  alive,  with  all  that  appertainea  to  them.  As  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ddy  men  consumed  by  fire,  he  thmks  that  thev  were  first  slain,  and  then 
their  bodies  consumed  by  fire ;  and  this  by  the  orders  of  Moses. 

To  argue  against  conjectures  of  such  a  nature  would  indeed  be  labour  in  vain.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  reads  the  narraUon  of  Moses  really  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  in  question  as  miraculous.  Now  the  object  of 
an  interpreter  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  author  whom  he  undertakes  to  inter* 
pret.  The  question  —  whether  such  an  event  as  is  related  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 3^. 
IS  possible  or  credible  P  —  may  be  raised  by  critics  or  sceptics,  and  may  be  answered 
by  them  in  the  negative ;  but  those  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  has 
it  at  all  times  under  bis  control,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  are  worthy 


>  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Fart  iii.  Lect  3.  Sect  S.  (Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  280  -  S85.)  See  also  Michaelis*s  Ck>mmeDtarie8  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  L  pp.  45 — 
47.    Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  p.  52. 

*  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  445.  The  extirpation  of  tho  Canaanites 
is  considered  in  the  Aee  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  pp.  26 — 31.;  also  by 
I^rd  A.  HiTvey  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  67,  68. 
(Cambridge,  1856)  ;  and  most  fully  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  lust  Books 
of  the  Fenuteuch,  Part  ill.  Lect  1.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204—225.) 
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of  full  credit,  will  not  be  anxious  to  explam  away  the  obvioaa  meftDini?  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  believe  iu  occurrences  of  a 
supernatural  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  sooflf  at  this  (so  named)  crtdulitif^  is  not  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  argue  it  down  with  grounds  of  reasoning  that  will  abide  the  test  ef 
careful,  extensive,  and  sober  investigation,  is  quite  a  different  task.' 

8.  The  severity  of  Moses  in  ordering  the  extermination  of  the  Midi^ 
unites  (Numb.  xxxL)  can  only  be  justed  by  the  command,  TVkis  the 
history  asserts :  but  that  assertion  (it  has  been  insisted)  is  contresdicted 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require 
the  destruction  of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  t» 
destroy  one  anotlter* 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength ;  only  in  this  instance  there  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while  all  the  males  werxs         . 
destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adults),  the  female  children  and  vit^ins  were  all  to        f 
be  spared,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  prostitution.    For  the  latter  assertion,  howercr,        * 
there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.    It  only  proTcs  tiiat  tbe 
objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  produce  tne  desired  el&cs 
upon  their  readers ;  for  the  books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  Israelites  to  de>- 
bauch  their  female  slaves.    His  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  from  maarrjitig  a 
captive  without  delays  and  previous  tormalities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her, 
he  was  bound  to  set  her  at  liberty  *^  because  he  had  humbled  her.**  (DeuLxzL  10 — 
14.)    They  were,  then,  simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as  slavea,  educatii^ 
them  in  their  families,  and  employing  them  as  domestics.    The  destruction  of  tlie 
other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married  or  debauched,  is  accounted  ibr, 
by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the  Israelites  to  sin.    It  is  a  hct  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  proof  in  this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  nations^ 
numl>ers  of  lewd  women  were  consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry,  Testi^ea  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  dancing  cirls  of  Egypt  and  of  uidia.     Such, 
probably,  were  many  of  these  women,  and  such,  therefore,  was  their  ponishnient. 
As  to  the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destruction,  that  the  nation  might  bs 
extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  preaerred. 
'^  While,**  however,  ^  the  Mosaic  Code  presents  enactments  of  great  severi^,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  drawn  for  a  people  on  the  vex*ge  of  civilisation ; 
and,  withal,  has  furnished  to  the  world  some  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  prin* 
cif^es  of  wise  government.** ' 

9.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  laws  have  a  manifest  ten-- 
dency  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination ;  and  the  regtda^ons  in  Deut^ 
xxii.  13 — 21.  have  been  particularly  urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may  remark 
that  what  they  require  might  be  needfnl  in  the  then  situation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  toe  should  now  curiously  or  impertinently  8crutini:ie 
them.  The  people  of  Israel  were  disposed  to  be  iealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  de- 
fame them  without  any  just  cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  puttin;; 
them  away,  which  would  tend  to  produce  many  public  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
such  sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  signs  of 
tritd  might  never  fail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others.  So  far 
indeed  was  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  siKh  things  upon  record,  that 
it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and  benignity  in  his 
management  of  that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  perverse,  and  so  addicted  to 
the  extremes  of  lust  and  jealousy.  If,  therefore,  the  perusal  of  the  passage  in 
question  excite  improper  thoughts  in  any  one,  the  fault  is  in  him,  and  not  in  the 
Scripture.    Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be 


*  Stuart^s  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  pp.  182,  183. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
p.  385.  (New  York,  1862.) 
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made :  thines  the  most  sacred  and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely  abused. 
Nor  is  it  a  better  argument  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of 
God,  that  there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may  be  abused  bv  persons 
who  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  waa  not  createa  oy  the 
Almighty,  because  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  as  an  auxiliary  in  per- 
petrating the  crimes  which  they  have  meditated. 

10.  The  Mosaic  law  (Deut  xiii.)  which  punished  idolatry  with  deaths 
has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  utyust,  and  giving  countenance  to  per^ 
secutionfor  religious  opinions* 

But  it  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question  with  atten- 
tion, that  thu  law  commanded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to  death,  as  apostatised 
to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  community.  And  as  their 
government  was  a  theocracy  (in  other  words,  God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel, 
and  their  kings  were  only  his  viceroys,)  idolatry  was,  strictly,  the  political  crime  of 
high  treason^  which  in  every  state  is  punishable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  ihem  to 
worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even  afler  they  were  conquered 
(Deut.  XX.  10.) ;  nor  were  they  empowered  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover 
any  native  Israelite,  who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen 
country. 

11.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.  luis  been  stigmatised  as  being  both 
inhuman  and  brutal,  but  with  as  little  Justice  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows :  —  **  7/*a  num  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
sojiy  which  wul  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father^  nor  the  voice  of  hie  mother^  and  that 
irhm  they  have  chastened  Aim,  tviU  not  hearken  mUo  them ;  then  shall  his  father  and  his 
mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city  and  unto  the  gate 
of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unio  the  elders  of  his  city^  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious;  he.wiU  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the 
men  of  &ie  city  shaU  stone  him  with  stones^  that  he  die"  On  this  clause,  we  are  to 
take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  character  of  the  culprit,  it  la  a  son^ —  not  a 
daughter ;  —  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  k  glutton  and  a  drunkard  ;^^  in  a  word,  a 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  character.  Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and 
correct  him,  repeatedly^  and  until  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Thirdly,  the 
parents  were  the  only  allowed  prosecutors;  and  it  was  reouired  that  they  should  both 
concur  in  bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  in- 
trusted to  the  parents,  as  it  afterwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lastly, 
the  magistrates  were  to  investiji^te  the  case,  which  must  be  fully  proved^  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  oitler  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Natural 
affection  would  abnost  always  prevent  the  prosecution;  the  required  proof  would 
secure  all,  but  the  most  atrociously  criminal,  from  the  hastv  rage,  or  the  deliberate 
malice  of  those  few  parents,  who  were  capable  of  snch  desperate  wickednem,  as 
combining  to  murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance,  in  the 
whole  Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  however, 
such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  general 
notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  parenta 
and  children.  So  that  the  solemn  execution  of  one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be 
a  mf)St  salutary  warning  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law 
would  confirm  greatly  tne  authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admoni- 
tions ;  as  well  as  fortify  the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations, 
and  so  prevent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantlv  excite  all  parents,  who  attended 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  tlieir  children,  when 
young  ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray  for  them 
without  ceasing ;  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bad  company,  and 
from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  to  contrary 
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to  haman  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating^  the  divine  original  of  that  code,  in 
which  idone  it  w  tound.^ 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  15 — 26.),  ofJael(iv. 
17 — 20.),  and  from  David's  advice  to  Solomon  concerning  Joab  and 
Slumei(l  Kings  ii  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  in^ 
eulcate  assassination. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  ca«es 
of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simplj  recorded  as  matters  of  fact,  without  anj  comment  or 
observation  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  thej  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  represented 
as  encoun^ng  assassination.*  The  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Jael  bjr  the  pro- 
phetess Deborah  is  restricted  to  the  act  of  destroying  a  tyrant.  ^  God  may  have 
commissioned  each  as  his  a|;ent ;  and  left  them,  as  he  does  and  often  has  done,  to 
select  their  methods  of  service.  Such  examples  are  not  propounded  for  imitation, 
unless  we  were  placed  in  circumstances  of  similarly  extraordinary  character.** '  We 
mudt  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Jael  by  the  feelings  of  those,  among  whom  the  rii^ht 
of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Mo^es  i*ould 
not  take  it  awaj.  Jael  was  an  ally,  by  blood,  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  Their  chief 
oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  hiy 
deienceless  before  her ;  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound 
by  divine  command  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  herself  called  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  God  in  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus  exter- 
minating their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and  in 
this  view  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime,  which  both  she  and 
Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Heaven.^ 

'i1ie  advice  of  David  to  Solomon,  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distinct  consideration.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we  remark  that 
no  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  David,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  can  lielp  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too 
strong  for  David ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  too  much  power  with  the  army  for 
him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious  deeds;  reasons  of  state  delerred  the 
punishment,  and  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punisli  a 
deliberate  murder  according  to  an  express  law.  David  also  knew  that  a  man  like 
Joab,  who  could  brook  no  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kinpfdom.  He 
was  now  engaged  to  support  Adonijah,  and  so  far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joab  ab- 
Molutely  and  tmconditionaBy  to  death  ;  he  charges  him  to  do  accordifur  to  his  wisdom^ 
and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  in  effect  this:  —  ** Though  you  have  now  partltmed 
Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  myself  compelled  to  do  by  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
and  the  predominant  influence  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah ;  yet,  shouhl  he  offend  again^ 
act  according  to  discretion,  and  then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  and  confiimed 
traitor,  with  death.**  Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise. He  had  only  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when 
Abishni  had  requested  permission  to  do  it  (compare  2  Sam.  xix.  23.  with  1  Kings 
ii.  8.)  ;  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  refei*ence  to  h:a 
future  conduct.  David  knew  thas  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so  act  as  to  bring 
on  himself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for  Shimei,  and  commancK'd 
him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart  thence,  under  puin  of  death  on  the 
day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook  Ridron,  a  condition  to  which  Shiinei 
thankfully  acceded.  (1  Kings  ii.  37,  38.)  Three  years  ailerwards,  the  latter  trans- 
gressed this  convention,  and  went  to  Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  con- 


>  Age  of  Infidelity,  p.  24.  Scott*s  Reply  to  Piune's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  18.  London, 
1820.  12mo. 

'  The  cases  of  Ehud  and  of  Jael  are  considered  in  Twopenny's  Dissertations,  pp.  133 — 
140.;  and  in  Lord  A.  Hervey*B  Sei-mons  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  69— 71. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  delivered  at  the  Uuiveraity  of  yirgini;k, 
p.  386. 

*  Prof.  Robinson's  Interpretation  of  Judges,  chap,  v.,  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  Vu 
p.  607.     (Andover,  1831.) 
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sequence  of  wbich  Solomon,  afler  charginff  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death.  (41— 46  J  ^ 

13.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  the  law  of  Moses  (Levit, 
zxvii.  28.  )>  concerning  devoted  things  to  be  put  to  deaths  authorised  human 
sacrifices :  and  Jephthah^s  sacrificing  his  daughter  ( Judg.  xi.  34.  &c.), 
SamueFs  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xv,  33.),  and 
Davids  delivering  seven  of  SauTs  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  have  been  represented  as  instances  of 
human  sacrifices  according  to  tliat  law. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacrificing  their  children  in  DeuL  xii.  30, 
dl. ;  Psal.  cri.  37,  38.;  Jer.  vii.  31.;  and  Ezek.  zvi.  20,  21. ;  so  there  not  <hi\y  is  no 
direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor  are  there  any  rites  appointed 
for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  rendered  the  priest  unclean,  bj  touching  a 
dead  body  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  is  expressly  oeclared  to  be  abominable  in 
Isa.  Izyi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sscrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question 
cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacrifice,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.  For, 
although  Josephus,  and  many  commentators  afler  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephtbnh 
did  i-eally  immolate  his  daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed. 
And  this  will  appear  from  the  rendering  of  the  conversive  particle  1  (txzv),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  translated  o& 
instead  of  ahd,  both  in  Levit  zxvii.  28.*  and  also  in  Judges  xi.  30,  31.'  (as  it  is  in 
the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles.)  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  con* 
sequenthr  reconciles  these  two  passages,  is,  that  Jephthah*s  rashness  haud  time  to 
co<il,  as  his  daughter  went  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity^  that  is,  her  consecra- 
tion to  Grod,  which  obliged  her  to  remain  single,  without  posterity.  It  is  further 
said,  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the  Israelitish 
women  went  four  times  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with  (not /or)  the  daughter 
of  Jetihtbah,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her 
situation  as  cut  off  from  every  domestic  enjoyment.  Now,  if  in  the  course  of  two 
months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet 
surely  she -must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him  and  his  family  (as  his  only 
child;,  and  to  the  world  by  her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish  women  went  to  condole 
with  her.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  afterwarrls  said,  that  he 
actually  sacrificed  her,  but  that  **  he  did  with  her  aeeordinfc  to  his  vow.**  The  sacred 
historian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man:  if  she  were  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous ; 
but  if  she  were  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea  coincides  with  the  visits  of 
the  Israelitish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Jephthah*8 
daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  consecrated  to  a  state  of  celibacy.^ 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of  A<?ag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  delivery  of  seven  of  SauVs  posterity  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites, they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.    Agng,  m  particular,  was  put  to 

*  See  Dr.  ChandlcT^s  Life  of  David,  vol.  li.  pp.  444—481.,  where  that  monarch's  conduct 
towords  Joab  and  Shimei  is  (hlly  vindicated. 

'  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hales.  It  will  then 
run  thos :  —  Notwithstanding,  no  deooiement  [or  devoted  thing]  which  a  man  shall  devote 
wtto  TUB  LoBD,  [either]  of  man  or  of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  propertif,  shtdl  be  sold  or 
redeemed.  Every  thing  dwoted  is  most  hehf  wito  As  Loed,  New  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
voL  il  pp.  989,  S90.  See  the  subject  also  treated,  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  Dr. 
Kandolph's  Sermon  entitled  Jephthah*s  Vow  considered,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  **  View 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c  pp.  166 — 195. 

'  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus : — **  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  nnto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  If  dwu  wilt  surdg  give  the  children  of  Amman  into  mg  hand,  then  it  shall  be  that 
whatsoever  eometh  out  of  the  doors  of  mf  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Amman,  shall  either  be  &e  Lord's,  or  /  will  offer  it  up  [for]  a  oumi-^ering.** 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii.  p.  S88. 

«  Hales,  vol  iL  pp.  989—292.  Calmet*s  Dictionary,  vol.  il  pp.  158.  &c.  4to.  edit. 
Additions  to  Calmet.  Waterhmd's  Scripture  vindicated,  on  Judg.  ix.  IS.  (Works,  vol  v. 
pp.  133—135.) 
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deftih  t8  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.*  The  ^  aeven  deaoendanta  of  Saul,  who 
were  parti  j  the  children  of  a  concubine  and  partly  of  a  daughter  of  SanU  were  not 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  and  Darid  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  embraced  such 
an  opportunity  to  put  them  out  of  the  waj.  Neither  b  it  to  be  supposed  that  David 
delivered  up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law  (Dent.  zzir.  16.)-  The/ 
were  therefore  delivered  up  to  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  punished  with  death,  not 
on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  th^  themselves,  with 
the  connivance  of  Saul,  had  committed  on  the  Gibeonites,  and  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  remained  unpunished.  They  ^emselres  constituted  the  bloody  hooae, 
which  was  generally  notorious  as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  with  them,  merely 
because  he  took  under  his  protection  the  mtirderers,  who  were  so  nearly  xelated  to 
him,  and  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  avengers  of  blood.**  * 

14.  In  1  SaiXL  xiiL  14.  David  is  called  the  man  ajter  God^9  awn 

heart.     And  this  phrase^  as  applied  to  him^  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 

sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers^  as  if  the  Scripture  saiic- 

tioned  adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorise  those  crimes  ?  By  no  means.    They  are  there  reprehended, 
and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those  who  peipetrate  tliein. 
In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  Oods  own  heart  f    Akswer. — In  comparison 
of  his  conduct  with  that  of  Saul;  in  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
God ;  in  his  recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in 
Ii>rael,  and  that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  alter  any 
of  tbf«e  laws,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitution.    In  all  his 
public  official  conduct  he  acted  according  to  tne  Divine  Mind,  and  fulfilled  the  will  of 
his  Maker.    But  the  phrase  itself  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of 
Samuel.    Eli  was  rejected,  and  Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded 
Saul.     On  this  occasion  God  said,  /  tciU  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shtdl  do 
accoriiruf  to  that  which  is  in  my  heart.  (1  Sam.  il.  S5.)    And  is  not  he,  who  acts 
agreeably  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  after  OotVs  heart?  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  expression  is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or  personal  moral 
conduct.    It  is  used  whoUj  in  reference  to  his  uniform  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding  all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  per- 
secution.*   The  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.},  in  order,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  push  conquests  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  with  Bathsbeba, 
together  with  the  consequent  murder  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.),  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  David  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself  and  his  God.    With  regard  to  the 
two  last  shocking  crimes,  more  particularly,  so  far  was  David  from  excusing  them, 
that  he  confesses  and  laments  them  with  the  greatest  horror.  **  But  how  earnest  was 
his  repentance  I  And  with  what  submission  to  the  will  of  God  did  he  bear  those 
calamities  which  were  sent  for  his  pimishment^  and  which,  as  they  were  caused  by  his 
own  children,  must  have  been  so  much  the  more  distressing  to  his  paternal  feelings ! 
(2  Sam.  xi. ;  Fsal.  li.  2 ;  Sam.  xii.  1 — 23.,  xiii.  1 — ^20.,  xv. — xviil.)     Do  we  not  here 
again  see  the  soul  entirely  and  steadily  devoted  to  Grod  ?  David,  indeed,  was  no  ideal 
model  of  human  perfection ;  he  was  not  without  the  blemishes  incident  to  human 
nature;   but  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his 
successors ;  and  according  as  they  appear  on  comparison  with  him,  the  sacred  writers 
estimate  their  charactera.^* 

15.  The  conduct  of  David  towards  the  Ammonites^  in  putting  them 
under  saws  and  harrows  of  irony  tfe»  on  the  capture  of  Rabbah^  has  been 
represented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical  and  unparalleled  cruelty.  (  2  Sam. 
xii.  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly  unfounded : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  may  signify  only  that  David  put  them  under 

1  Hales,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.    Du  Voisin,  Aotorite  des  Lm-es  de  Moyse,  p.  406. 

*  Jahn's  Histonr  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i  pp.  Ill,  I  IS. 

■  See  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  David  King  of  Israel,  in  four 
Sermons  annexed  to  Bp.  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  pp.  377 — 399.»  and 
especially  Dr.  Chandler*8  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 330. 
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8Qc1i  labours  and  made  slayes  of  them  to  do  hard  and  senrile  work.  So  we  speak  of 
laying  people^  under  tribute :  it  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  in  several  languages. 
Secondly,  if  instead  of  deducins  their  objections  from  translations  the  objectors  bad 
consulted  the  original  passage,  they  would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  their  charges.  The^  Hebrew  preposition  3  (beth),  which  is  used  through- 
out  the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  Icnown,  siffnifies  to  as  well  as  under;  and  to 
put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and  the  orick-kilns,  means  no  more  than  fo 
employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most  meniid  and  laborious  offices,  such  as  sawing, 
making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood,  and  making  bricks.  This  form  of  expres- 
sion is  an  Anglicism  as  well  as  a  Hebraism ;  and  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to 
the  plough,  to  the  anvil,  &e.  The  passage  objected  to  may  be  thus  rendered.  He 
(Da.Yid)»rimght forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  to  soim,  cmdto  harrows 
of  iron^  or  to  iron^minee^  for  the  original  word  means  both,  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and 
made  them  pass  through  the  hrieh-^ln?  This  rendering  is  adopted  in  tiie  edition  of 
the  French  rersion  of  the  Bible  corrected  by  the  company  of  Pastors  at  CUneva, 
in  1805.* 

16.  It  has  been  asserted  from  1  Kings  zxii*  that  Jehovah  kept  false 
prophets  as  well  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  this  assertion  is  as  false 
as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  hundred  prophets  mentioned  in 
that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets  whom  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  had 
in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit  his  humour  and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agree- 
ing in  the  same  fawning  compliances  and  in  the  same  treacherous  counsels  which 
pleased  for  the  present,  bat  ultimately  proved  fatal.  They  are  emphatically  termed bv 
Micaiah  (verse  23.)  Ahab^s prophets^  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be  Uie  Lord^ 
prophets,  prophesying  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  the  aadreas  of  Micaiah  to  the 
two  confeuerated  kings  in  verses  1 9 — ^28.  is  not  a  real  representation  of  any  thing 
done  in  the  heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty  were  at  a  loss  for  expedients  or  had 
any  hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  onlv  tells  in  figu- 
rative language  what  was  in  the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  whicn  were  shortlv 
to  take  place,  and  the  permission  ',  on  the  part  of  Grod,  for  these  agents  to  acL  Mi- 
oaiah  did  not  choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impious  Ahab,  that  all  his  prophets  were 
liars;  but  he  represents  the  whole  hj  this  parable,  and  says  the  same  truths  in  lan- 
guage equally  forcible  but  less  offensive. 

17.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Almightj  as  a  God  of  truth  and 
faithfulness ;  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation 
with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets  with  false  mes' 
sages f  and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  groesness  of  such  assertions 
is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  advocate 
fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  expose  all  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  With  rw^d  to  the  charge  of  inuring  prophets  with  false  mes* 
sages  Cwhich  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.22,  23.;  Jer.  iv.  10.;  and  £xek.xiv.  9.),  we 
remark,  that  it  is  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  laneuaffe,  to  express  things  in  an 
imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  understood  omy  permissively.  So  where 
the  devils  besought  Chbist  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine^ 
he  said  unto  them^  Oo  (Matt  viii.  31.)  ;  he  hid  not  command  but  permitted  them. 
And  so  in  John  xiii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  says  to  Judas,  That  thou  doest^  do  quichly^ 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded  him  to  betray  him,  though  that 

■-       — ■ • • — 1 r — I ■ -     -  ■  _r^ 

>  Orion's  Expoditiott  of  the  Old  Testament,  voL  Ui.  p.  195.  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
vol.  iL  pi  SS7.    Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  IL  p.  344. 

'  "11  en  lit  sortir  les  habitans,  et  appliqoa  les  ans  au  travail  des  scies,  des  herses  de  fer, 
et  des  baches  de  for,  ct  les  aatres  aa  travail  des  briqnes."  •  .  .  **  He  brouabt  forth  the 
inhabitants,  and  applied  [or  pat]  some  to  the  laboar  of  saws,  of  harrows  of  iron,  and  of 
axes  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  labour  of  bricks.**  (La  Sainte  Bible  ...  par  les  Pasteun 
et  Professeurs  de  TEglise  et  do  TAcademie  de  Geneve,  torn.  i.  p.  258.  Geneve,  1805.) 

*  That  this  is  the  maaniog  of  1  Kings  cxiL  22.  is  proved  in  the  next  remark. 
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seemerl  to  be  expressed  in  the  form.  So,  likewise,  here,  where  an  eTil  sphrit 
himself  to  be  a  Iving  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and  God  says,  Goforik  ami 
do  MO  :  this  only  signines  a  permission,  not  a  command.  And  so  (Jer.  iv.  10.}  where 
the  prophet  complains  that  God  had  greatly  deceived  the  people,  sayinff  they  skaM 
have  peo/ce  when  the  sword  reacheth  to  the  soul ;  we  are  to  uncierstand  this  no  oth«r- 
wtse,  but  that  Grod  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (£zek.  xiv.  19.)  /  the  Lo&b  have  diceived  that 
prophet,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the  people  as  a  jnat 
judgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelity  with  respect  to  his  true  propbets. 
This  he  threatens  at  the  5th  verse,  /  will  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  awn  heart, 
because  they  are  all  estranged  from  me  through  their  idols  ;  because  they  have  chooen 
to  themselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer  them  to  be  deceived  with  false  prophets  ;  and  r 

that  this  is  the  meaning,  appears  by  the  threatening  added,  and  I  will  ttreieh  oW 
my  hand  upon  him,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  :  now  Grod  will  J 

not  punish  that  of  whic.h  he  is  the  author.  • 

Tnat  text  (Jer.  xx.  7. )  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  Twos  deceived^  signifies  no  more,  \ 

but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  God  to  him,  who  when  he  gave  him  his  com- 
mission, told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which  he  understood  that  no  evil  should 
come  to  him,  and  now  he  was  become  a  derision  and  the  people  mocked  him  ;  and  in  hb 
passion  and  weakness,  he  breaks  forth  into  this  expression.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,,  amd 
I  iDos  deceived ;  whereas  it  was  his  own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  God*8  pnunise, 
which  was  not,  that  he  should  not  meet  with  scorn,  and  opposition,  and  persecution, 
but  that  they  should  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  chapter.^ 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his  promises,  it 
has  been  objected  that  God  did  not  give  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  land  which  he 

Eromised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  Gen.  xviii.  19,  20.  with  Josh.  xiiL 
&c.  and  Judg.  ii.  20,  21.  In  Gen  xv.  18.  God  promised  to  give  Abraham  and  hie 
seed  such  a  land^  the  bounds  of  which  he  describes  in  Josh.  xiu.  1.  It  is  there  said 
that  there  remained  very  much  land  yet  unconquered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  pos- 
session. And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said,  that  the  people  not  having  performed  tneir 
part  of  the  covenant,  Grod  would  suspend  the  further  performance  of  his  promise, 
and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nations  before  them ;  and  it  is  probaole,  that 
the  Israelites  never  were  possessed  of  the  promised  land  in  the  full  latitude  and 
extent  of  the  promise. 

Akswbb. — This  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of  his  past 
faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  full  performance  of  it  did  likewise  de- 
pend upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.     In  pursuance  of  his  covenant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of  that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into 
the  promised  land,  though  they  provoked  him  to  destroy  them  many  a  time;  because 
he  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham.    When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God 
gave  them  a  title  to  the  rest,  and  would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if 
they  had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued  faithful 
and  obedient  to  him  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God  from  any  further 
performance  of  his  promise ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done  this,  had  fully  perft»mied 
the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as  concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the 
acknowledsrment  of  Joshua,  even  in  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  un(«on- 
auered  (Josh.  xxi.  44.),  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  56.) ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been 
tiiat  God  had  made  this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faiih  and 
obedience,  as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions 
and  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly  from  the 
promise,  and  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  utterly  destroyed  that  peo- 
ple, and  made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never  entered  into  that  land ;  because 
a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obligation  to  cease ;  and  that  this  condititm  was 
hnplied  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  appears  from  Deut.  vii.  12, 18.,  xi.  22, 23.,  and 
Judg.  ii.  20.     God  gives  this  reason  why  he  suspended  the  complete  performance  of 
his  promise :  The  anger  of  the  Loan  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  saut^  Because  thai 
this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not 


>  Tillot5on*ti  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  606.  London,  1820, 
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hearkened  to  my  vaieey  I  also  wiU  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  nations  which 
Joshua  left  when  he  died} 

18.  The  destruction  o( forty-two  little  children^  by  Elisha^  whom  they 
had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  is  8aid)^wafl  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  SQch  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ii.  23,  24.,  which  in  onr  ver- 
sion  is  rendered  Hide  children^  also  means  young  persona  who  are  grown  up.  Thus 
Isaac  was  called  a  lad^  when  he  was  twerUy'Cighi  years  old ;  Joseph,  when  he  was 
thirty ;  and  Behoboam,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Ahab^s  idolatry;  and  it  is  probable  thattiiese  men  came 
out  of  that  city  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
exclainyng  —  Ascendy  too,  thou  bald»head;  ascend,  too,  thou  hald'head,  in  allusion  to 
£Igah*s  ascension  to  heaven ;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but  which  they  did  not 
beheve.  Elisha,  it  is  said,  cursed  them ;  but  he  did  not  this  from  any  petulant  tem- 
per of  his  own.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  oeclared  in  his 
name  and  authority  the  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus 
Elisha  acted  as  a  mmister  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world ;  and  by  his  order 
and  in  his  name  he  foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
these  profligate  idolaters.  Haa  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry 
resentment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  mipulse,  such  a  signal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  of  Beth-el  would  not  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  of  it. 

19.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribe 
to  the  Almighty  human  affections^  passions,  and  actions,  even  those 
of  the  Tvorst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted  funtratively,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  duly  considered, 
which  most  evidently  convey  the  subliraest  ideas  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to  our  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language,  represent  God  as  having  the  body, 
the  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of  a  man.  ThuB,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes 
nnd  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  waldng ;  theyascribe  to  him  fierce 
anger  and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language  of 
the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  i^  abounding  with  such  expressions. 
But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse  as  to  take  those  expressions  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the 
same  Scriptures  oflen  add  to  those  very  descriptions  something  which  manifestly 
shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the 
heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool ;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands 
which  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  creation ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no 
darkness ;  and  from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told  that 
he  is  perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy ;  that  he  is  unchangeable ;  that  he  is  every 
where  present;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can  see  him ;  that 
he  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  notion  which  we  can  possibly 
frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.*  One  or  two  examples  will  illnstrate 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  Grod  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means  that  He  does  not 
execute  that  which  seemed  to  tu  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  that  he  is  pleased  to  do 
otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  express,  on  account  of  some  tacit 
condition  implied  in  tiiem.  And  this  does  not  derogate  either  from  the  truth,  or 
sincerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his  word.  It  does  not  derogate  from  his  tntth, 
because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intends,  unless  something  intervened  to  prevent 
the  judgment  threatened,  upon  which  he  resolved  when  he  threatened  to  take  off 
and  stop  his  judgments.  Nor  does  it  derc^te  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us 
that  his  threatenings  have  such  conditions  implied  in  them: — nor  from  his  con- 

■  TiUotson*s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  507.    See  also  Waterland*s  Scriptare  Tindlcated,  on 
Eatek.  xiv.  9.    (Works,  vol  vl  pp.  S57~2«4.} 
^  Jortin's  Sennons,  voL  i.  p.  8S7. 
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stancy  and  immutabilitj,  because  God  does  not  change  lua  counsel  and  pmrpoae,  to 
takes  off  the  sentence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

20.  It  has  also  been  objected^  that  the  book  of  Eccleslastes  contaias 
0ome  passages  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others  which  Bavoiir  u 
immorality. 

But  the  passages,  thus  excepted  against,  are  either  innocent  when  rigbtlr  rate- 
prcted ;  or  else  mej  express,  —  not  tne  sentiments  of  Solomon,  but  the  jMe  o^' 
niont  of  others,  whom  he  personates  in  order  to  confute  them ;  —  or,  however,  net 
his  deliberate  sentiments,  but  such  hastj  and  wrong  notions,  as  daring  tJhe  course 
of  his  inquiry  after  happiness  arose  successively  in  his  mind,  and  were  on  matore 
consideration  rejected  bj  him,  that  he  might  nx  at  last  on  the  true  baaia,  —  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter;  which  is  to  fear  Ood  and  heep  kU  mtnumrfmnifr ; 
for  God  urul  bring  every  work  info  judgment^  with  every  secret  things  whether  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  eviL    (Bed.  xiL  13,  14.) 

21.  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon^  and  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  fiffcutnin 
passages  offensive  to  conmion  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fUl  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  alle^ri-     S 
cally,  as  almost  all  the  commentators,  from  the  earliest  times*  fasFe  unanimoiLsly 
done :  and,  likewise,  by  considering  that  the  simplicity  of  the  eastern  nations  made 
these  phrases  less  offensiTe  to  them  than  they  appear  to  us ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  perfectly  correct  in  our  view,  would  appear  far  different  In 
eastern  climates.    With  respect  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  1.  That  most  of  the  forms  of  speech,  against  which  exoeptions  hsTe  been 
made,  are  mistranslations,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  original  ;-^and,  x.  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  these  remarks,  it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds  with 
beautiful  poetic  images.    There  is,  therefore,  no  just  exception  to  supposii^  italie- 
gorical,  proyided  the  allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  inconsistent. 

22.  It  has  been  asserted^  that  the  imprecations  pronounced  hj  the 
prophets^  particularly  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms,  show  a  spirit 
of  malice  moonsistent  with  humanity,  and  highly  vicious. 

*' It  is  an  improper  vindication  of  these**  [imprecations],  **  either  to  allow  that 
malice  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  tnough  not  of  the  New ; 
or,  to  sav  that  the  prophets  pronounced  them  against  men,  not  as  their  own 
enemies,  but  as  the  enemies  of  God.  But  some  of  them  appear  harsh  only  by  the 
strong  figurative  style  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and,  when  taken  out  of  this, 
appear  very  allowable  wishes.  ^  All  of  them  may  be  considered  not  as  prayers,  bat 
simple  predictions,  the  imperative  being  put  for  Uie  future**  [as  in  Psal.  xxviii.  4, 5.j 
**  (whicn  is  a  common  Hebrew  idiom),  and  shown  to  be  so  put  by  the  future  being 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  prediction ;  and  this  idiom  is  more  natural  in  prediction 
than  in  other  kinds  of  composition,  because  it  is  the  immediate  result  of  combining 
idioms  common  in  the  propnetical  style ;  for,  as  the  prophets  are  often  commanded 
to  do  a  thins,  when  it  is  only  meant  that  they  should  foretell  it* ;  so  they  often  do 
foretell  a  thin^  by  commanding  it  to  be  done*,  and  they  often  express  mar  predic- 
tions in  an  address  to  God  ' ;  toe  union  of  which  two  idioms  gives  them  tne  ap* 
pearance  of  imprecations.**  ^ 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common  En^h 
version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.,  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the  original.    Jlie 

'  See  examples  of  this  mode  of  speech  in  Isa.  vi.  10.  and  Jer.  i.  10. 

*  Isa.  xlvii.  1.  *<  Come  down"  [that  is,  thou  shalt  come  down],  **  and  sit  in  the  dost,  C) 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon ;"  [thou  shalt]  "*  sit  on  the  ground.** 

*  Isa.  ix.  S.  **  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  incteased  their  joy:  they  joy  " 
[that  is,  they  shall  joy]  **  before  thee,  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest** 

*  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  447,  448.-— On  the  imprecations  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  FSalms,  see  further  Vol.  IL  pp.  758— 76ft* 
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Hebrew  texts  express  no  kind  of  tPwA,  bnt  are  only  so  many  dennnciations  of  the 
displeasure  of  Qod  against  those  who  either  were  or  sbottld  be  gailtj  of  the  sins 
therein  mentioned^  and  of  the  judgments  which  they  must  expect  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely  and  sineere  repentance.  And  agreeably 
to  this  view,  the  sacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  **  cursed  they,**  01% 
"  cursed  are  they,**  and  not  '*  cursed  be  they,**  in  the  sense  of  Let  them  be  cufsed ; 
the  word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  translation,  having  nothing  answerable  to  it 
in  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings^  is  also  to 
be  found  in  1  Cor.  xyi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  ihus  '^-^I/^  <xnjf  num  lone  mot  the  Lord  Jeens^  let  Aim  be 
anathema  manmaiha.  From  1  Cor.  xiL  8.  we  find  that  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to 
be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  God,  called  Jesus  Christ  avaOkiia  or  aceursedy  that 
is,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In  1  Cor.  xvL  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole 
upon  themselves,  and  says,  If  any  man  lone  not  the  Lord  Jesus  lei  him  be  (that  is,  he 
mU  be)  accureed;  the  Lord  will  come.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation, 
but  as  %  prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent) 
and  of  what  actually  came  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  repent,  but  continued  to 
hate  and  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies 
upon  them  because  they  continue  to  hate  and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read,  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evilf  the  Lord  re 
ward  kirn  according  to  his  u>orks ;  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  imprecation.  But 
instead  of  dxoiuni  may  the  Lord  reward,  dmdiion  wiU  reward  is  the  reading  of  the 
Codices  Alezandrinns  and  Ephrani  (which  are  of  the  best  authority),  the  Codices 
Claromontanus,  San  Germanensis,  Augiensis,  slso  of  those  numbered  by  Griesbach 
6. 17.  81.  87.  67^.  71.  78. 80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthai  noted  with  the  letter  f.  ;^ 
of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions — and  of  Chiysostom,  Theodoret, 
Eulogius  as  cited  by  Photius,  Johannes  Dsmascenus,  Oecumenius,  Augustine,  and 
others  among  the  fathers  of  tiie  Christian  church.  The  reading  of  droiutoti  makes 
the  sentence  declaratory, — The  Lord  will  anwAmn  him  according  to  his  worhs ;  and 
as  it  is  supported  by  such  satisfactory  evidence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  his  inner 
margin,  as  beinff  nearly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  common  reading.'  An  ad* 
ditional  proof  tnat  this  is  the  preferable  lection  is  fiumished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  Apostle,  Saint  Paul ;  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserteaby  every  one,  when  (during  his 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  first  summon«l  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  sangumary  emperor  Nero,  says.  Let  it  not  be  placed  to  their  charge,  that  is,  Let 
them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with  tiie  Supreme  Judge,  at  the  great  day. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions^  have  been  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find  no  other  fault  with 
it,  than  this,— that  it  carries  the  principle  o(  forbearance  too  far,  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  inculcates  the  love  of  our  enemies.  Not- 
withstanding this  involuntary  testimony  to  its  inimitable  excellence^ 
two  passages  have  been  singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz. 
Luke  xvi.  8.  and  1  Cor.  ix.  5* 

(1.)  In  Luke  xv.  8.  we  read  that  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  (who  in 
the  parable  had  been  roOTCsented  as  having  defrauded  his  master),  because  he  had 
dans  wisely ;  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  countenancing 
dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however,  shows,  tmtt  it  was  the  master  or 
lord  of  the  steward,  and  hot  Christ,  who  is  represented  as  commending  his  conduct, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  master's  so  commending  him  that  Jesus  made  the  re- 
flection, that  (he  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light  The  parable  in  question  is  to  be  interpret^  solely  in  reference  to  the  prin- 

*  Schoh,  Lacfamann,  and  Tischendorf  have  mserted  bnHmcm  as  the  proper  reading  of  the 
text  in  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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cipal  idea  contained  in  it ;  and  ibat  idea  is,  from  the  conduct  of  a  worldly  minded 
man,  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  necessity  of  their  being 
at  least  as  assiduous  in  pursuing  the  business  of  the  next  world, — the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  —  as  worldly  minded  men  are  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  world. 

(21)  The  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distorted  into  a  charc^e  of  adul- 
tery against  the  apostle  raul.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  falsehood,  to 
state  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments  completely  disproves  it.  The 
purest  benevolence,  the  severest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and  the  most  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties  pervade  all  his  justly  admired 
episUes.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider  this  passage.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  context,  that  at  Corinth  there  were  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  who 
questioned  FauVs  apostleship ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
most  circumspect  manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not  find  any  occasion  against 
him.  Having  vindicated  his  apostolic  character  and  mission,  and  proved  his  right 
to  have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  laboured  gratuitously,  he  9BJSj  ^^  Hatfe  we  not  power  {authority 
or  right)  to  lead  about  a  sifter,  a  wi/e,  as  well  as  other  aposUes,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  and  Cephas  f  What  is  there  in  this  passage  which  can  be  construed  into 
a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery  in  an  English  court  of  law  ?  —  When  the  apostle 
speaks  of  his  right  to  take  with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  means,  first,  that  he  and  all 
other  apostles,  and,  consequently,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  bight  to  many  ; 
for  it  appears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the  Lord^ 
were  married ;  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Peter  (sumamed  Cephas)  was 
a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Matt  viii.  14.  where  his 
mother-in-law  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  of  a  fever.  And, 
secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  persons  of  the  same  faith,  for  less  can  never 
be  implied  in  the  word  sister.  It  is  fUrther  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  particularlv  remarked  that  the  apostles  carried  their  wives  about  with 
them,  **  not  as  wives  but  as  sistsbs,  that  they  might  minister  to  those  who  were 
mistresses  of  families,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  reprehension 
w  evil  ttupidon,  enter  the  apartments  of  the  women.**  ^ 

>  dementis  Alexandrini  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  535, 536.  Oxon,  1715.) 
Clement  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Greek  Christian  writers  in  Uie  close  of  the  second 
century.    His  Stromata  were  written  a.d.  193. 
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Abramam,  predictions  conoemii)g,and  their 
fulfilment,  279,  280.  His  pofiterity,  in 
what  sense  as  nnmerons  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude,  592,  593.  On  his 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  598. 

Acta  Pilati^  what  they  were,  170.  Testi- 
mony of,  to  Jesus  Christ,  ibid. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  confirmed  by  Josephus, 
99.  165,  166.  Coincidences  between 
them  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  99, 100. 

Acts  of  the  SeneUe,  169.  Appeals  made  to 
them  by  the  first  ChriatianSi  as  eyidence, 
ibid,  170. 

JEIfriCt  archbishup  of  Canterbury,  apocry- 
phal books  r^ected  by,  500,  501. 

Affections,  the  moral  government  of,  en- 
forced in  the  Gospel,  367, 368.  Human 
affections  improperly  alleged  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Almighty,  609. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  rer- 
sions,  a  proof  of  the  nncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures,  106,  107. 
110.  Of  quotations  by  Christian  writers, 
a  like  proof.  111. 

Alexander  of  Pontns,  fabulous  miracles 
attributed  to,  exposed,  265,  266. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of, 
591,  592. 

Ammonites,  David's  treatment  of,  explained, 
606,  607. 

Amphilochius*s  catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  493. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high 
priest  by  Paul,  96,  97. 

Antediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  149. 

Ay^uraros^  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given 
by  Paul  to  Sergius  Panlus,  193. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  destruction  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by,  foretold,  2R4. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  469. 

1.  Apocryphal  Boohs  of  the  Old  TesfameHt 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
ibid,  470.  Internal  evidence  against  them : 
—  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pare  an- 
cient Biblical  Hebrew,  470.  They  were 
all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  470.  Not  one  of 
the  writers  of  them,  in  direct  terms,  ad* 
vinces  any  claims  to  inspiratioo,  470. 
They  contain  many  fabulous  things,  as 


well  as  contradictory  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  to  authentic  profane 
history,  471—473.  External  evidence 
against  them: — They  were  never  re- 
ceived into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  nor  cited  by  any 
Jewish  writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  474—479.  Nor  admitted 
into  the  Sacred  Canon  in  any  catalogues 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,  nor  in  any 
catalogues  published  by  the  fathers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  480—499.  Testi- 
monies of  the  later  divioes  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  against  the  apocry- 
phal books,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  499  —  502.  Confessions  of 
learned  Romanists  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Sacred  Canon,  503  —  505.  Rejection  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  the  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church,  505,  506.  The  apocry- 
phal books  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  inspired  writings  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  507.  The  actual  value  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  509,  510. 

2.  Apocryphal  Boohs  of  the  New  Testament 
Enumeration  of  these  writings,  511,  512. 
External  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical, 
5 1 2 — 5 1 5.  Internal  evidence,  5 1 5— 525. 
These  books  confirm  the  credibility  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
625—527. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  as- 
cribed to,  exposed,  267,  268. 

Apostles,  testimony  of,  to  Uie  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  44.  —  And  against  the 
apocryphal  books,  477.  Character  of, 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrec* 
tion,  248 — 256.  On  the  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them, 
538—541.  Their  credibUity.  See  Cre- 
dihiiity  and  Inspiration, 

Apostolic  Canons,  71.  note  1.  Observations 
on  the  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  eighty-fifth  pseudo- 
apostolic  canon,  487.  and  note  3. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  82-^ 
84.    In  what  manner  they  quoted  the 
K  3 
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Scrtptnres,  70.  Force  of  their  tettimony, 
81. 

Aquiiuu  (Thomu),  apocryphal  bookf  re- 
jected by,  501. 

AretoMt  a  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  why  at 
war  with  Herod  the  Great,  98. 

Ark  of  Noah,  obserrations  on,  589. 

AmolnuMj  testimony  of,  to  the  genainenen 
of  the  New  Testament,  74. 

Artt,  the  late  indention  and  progress  of,  a 
confirmation  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Delage,  152 — 155. 

Ascension  of  Jesns  Christ,  the  circumstances 
and  evidences  of,  considered,  536 — 538. 

Athanasitu,  testimony  of,  to  the  safficiency 
of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  &ith  and  duty, 
464.  His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  renmrks,  489,  49a 

AtheUtt,  principles  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  Gospel,  427—480.  Eflfects  of 
Atheism  in  republican  France,  29,  30. 

Athenagortu,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
76,77. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  women  at^ 
1 1 .  note  6.  Orinn  of  the  altar  *<  To  the 
Unknown  Qod?  erected  there,  195. 
Luke's  and  Paul*8  account  of  the  Athe- 
nians, confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  ^67. 
and  note  4.  And  by  ancient  inscriptions, 
195. 

Atonement  for  sin,  true  notion  of,  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  7,  8.  Though  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  one,  148,  149.  The 
doctrine  of,  as  set  ft>rUi  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 357,  358. 

Auffuetan  C<^t  at  CsBsarea,  97. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  did  not  receive 
the  apocryphal  books  as  inspired, 
497 — «99. 

Authenticity  defined,  87.  Of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  proved,  87—103.  449 — 
451. 


Babel,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed 
bv  heathen  testimony,  158. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  288,  289. 

Bahamas  ass,  speaking,  remarks  on,  593. 

Baptism,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  139. 

Baailides,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
86. 

BeVarmine  (Cardinal),  incidental  confes- 
sions of,  against  the  apocryphal  books, 
504,  505. 

Benefits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  405—424. 

BibU,  a  perfect  rule  of  &ith  and  practice, 
454 — 465.  Moral  qualifications  for  the 
study  of  it,  466,  467.  Refutation  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  in  the  world,  398,  399. 
Docs  not  inculcate  a  spirit  of  intolerance 


and  persecntion,  399—401.  EbiOMNiy 
between  aU  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin  and  authority,  402,  403. 
As  also  its  preserTatioa,  404,  405.  See 
Scriptures,  Testament  (OU),  Testament 
CNew^  and  Versions. 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on 
the  miracle  oi,  233 — 235. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
notions  of^  on  religion  and  morals^  22. 
His  profligate  conduct,  31. 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory tenets  of^  on  reli^on  and  morals, 
25.  28.  His  hypocrisy  exposed,  31. 
His  involuntary  testimony  in  fitvonr  of 
the  evangelists,  143. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  an- 
cients, however  smaU*  119. 

Book  of  the  Ckfvenant,  114. 

Book  ofJasheTf  remarks  on,  115. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  obsenrmtions 
on,  114. 
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Ca^vm  RoiUKirs,  testimony  of,  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cana,  observations  on  the  miracle  wrought 
at,  231. 

Canactnites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  601. 

Canon,  defined,  38.  Account  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  38 — 48.  And  of 
the  New  Testament,  63—65. 

Carthage,  the  third  provincial  council  of, 
did  not  recognise  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  canonical,  4S2 
— 184. 

Catalogues  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 40.  And  of  the  New  Testament, 
71,  71.  The  apocryphal  books  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  catalogues  of  the  Sacred 
Books  recognised  by  the  ancient  Church, 
480^486. 

Cdsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  173,174.  Andof  the  first  Chris- 
tians, 181.  His  testimony  to  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  88 — 90. 

Cessation  of  miracles,  263.  note, 

Chaldaans,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  dis- 
proved, 153. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  Others'  sins 

-  on,  explained,  601.  The  alleged  destruc- 
tion of,  by  Elisha,  disproved,  609. 

Chinese,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  18.  Their  pretences  to 
antiquity,  disproved,  154. 

Chbist.    See  Jbsvs  Ckaist,  MiawTAg. 

Chribtiamitt,  propagation  o^  a  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
140^142.  542.  And  that  the  Gospel  is 
from  God,  301—306.  Gibbon's  five  se- 
condary causes  of  its  success,  refinted, 
307 — 309.  Bejeetion  of  it  by  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  its  non-uni- 
versality, no  argument  against  it,  but 
rather  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  on- 
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giatl,  809-»^S7.  The  Mooaie  dlspei»a- 
tioo  introdaetoiy  to  it,  350 — 352.  Ex- 
cellency of  its  doctrines,  353 — 363.  And 
morality,  86S— 374.  Singnlarity  of  its 
motires  to  doty,  876^860.  Its  doc- 
trinetf  not  contrary  to  reason,  382 — 
384.  Its  doctrine  of  a  future  judg- 
ment not  improbable,  385 — 387.  Does 
not  establish  a  system  of  priestcraft, 
388,  389.  Or  prohibit  firee  inquiry, 
but  on  the  contrary  invites  it,  389, 
390.  Its  morality  not  too  strict,  890. 
Nor  are  any  of  its  moral  precepts  nn- 
reasonable  and  impracticable,  391^ 
394.  Does  not  produce  a  timid,  pasiire 
spirit,  394,  895.  Nor  orerlook  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  of  friendship,  395, 
396.  And  of  patriotism,  396  —  398. 
Nor  inculcate  either  intolerance  or  per^ 
secution,  400,  401.  The  tendency  of 
Christianity,  evinced  by  Acts,  to  pro* 
mote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  mankind,  405—424.  Literary  bene- 
fits conferred  by  Christianity,  417.  note. 
Comparistm  of  the  effects  ox  the  Gospel 
with  those  produced  by  the  atheistical 
philosophy,  424—430.  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  religions,  a  fhrther  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  430.  ParticuUrly 
in  its  perfection,  432.  Its  openness,  ibid. 
Its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  all 
men,  ibid,  433.  The  spirituality  of  its 
worship,  434.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  434^  Its  humiliation  of 
man  and  exalting  of  the  Deity,  435.  Its 
restoration  of  order  to  the  world,  435. 
Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  ctU  passions 
from  the  heart,  435.  Its  contrariety  to 
the  covetottsness  and  ambition  of  man- 
kind, 435,  436.  Its  restoration  of  the 
divine  image  to  man,  486.  Its  mighty 
effects,  436^438.  Examination  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation 
pf  Christianity  from  the  prejudices  of  au- 
thority and  human  wisdom,  543 — 545. 
From  the  violence  of  persecution,  545 — 
547 ;  and  from  the  artifices  of  policy,  547 
—549. 

Chrxstlims,  exemjdary  character  and  con- 
duct of,  406,  407.  Attested  by  heathen 
adversaries,  175—182.  409.  As  well  as 
by  Christian  apolop:ists,  407,  408.  Per- 
secutions of  Christians  foretold,  and  the 
prediction  fulfilled,  569,  570.  The  crimes 
of  nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on 
the  Gospel,  418,  419.  Great  number  of 
Christian  writen  in  the  early  ages,  301, 
302.  note, 

Chriett,  fiilse,  appearance  of,  foretold,  and 
the  prediction  fhlfiUed,  571,  572. 

Ckubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  concemin|f  religion,  24.  His 
hypocrisy,  81.  His  involuntary  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  142.     And  to  his  character,  375. 

Cireumeisi4mt  tbt  observance  of;  a  proof  of 


the  oredibilhy  of  the  Old  Testament, 

138. 
CireumetantiaKty  of  the  Old    Testament 

narratives,  a  proof  of  their  authenticity, 

46— -48.  As  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  55— 

57.    And  of  the  New  Testament  narra* 

tives,  96, 97. 
Cinil  Hielary  confirms  the  credibility  of  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  143.  182. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the 

genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  76. 
Clement  of  Rome,    testimonv  of^  to  the 

fennineness  of  the  New  Testament,  83. 
Hd  not  quote  apocryphal  books,  486.  and 
note  4. 

Ccineidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
narratives  with  the  relations  of  profane 
authors,  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  97«- 
99.  160—188. 

Coin*  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
188—199. 

CoUine  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  on  religion,  23.  His  hypocrisy, 
31. 

Complexion^  varieties  of,  in  different  nations, 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  mankind,  590,  591. 

Contntdictume,  alleged  to  exist  in  Scripture, 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things, 
examined  and  disproved,  582 — 596.  Al- 
leged contradictions  to  morality,  ex- 
amined and  disproved,  597 — 612.  Con- 
tradictions in  the  apocryphal  books  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  audientic  profime 
history,  471—473. 

Corinthians^  no  other  epistles  written  to, 
bat  those  which  are  now  extant,  115— 
117. 

Corruption  of  the  Old  Testament,  impossi- 
bility of,  104 — 107.  Impofsibility  of  cor- 
rupting the  New  Testament,  108—111. 

Cooenantt  book  of  the,  1 14. 

Creation  of  the  world,  the  true  account  of, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  7. 
Mosaic  narrative  o^  confirmed  by  pro- 
ftne  history,  145;  and  by  the  modem 
discoveries  in  philosophy,  583 — 585. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
119.  Proofs  that  the  writers  of  them 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
subiects  which  they  relate ;  and  that 
their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their 
keenest  opponents,  120.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  120, 121.  And 
also  to  the  New  Testament,  122,  123. 
These  writings  never  charged  with  con- 
taining ftlsehoods,  123.  This  proved  at 
length  coooeming  the  Old  Testament, 
124 — 128.  And  the  New  Testament,  128. 
The  writers  of  which  were  contemporary 
with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the 
events  related,  122,  123.  And  could  not 
have  recorded  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ  if  they  had  not  been  true, 
a  4 
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129,  130.  Were  neither  enthnglasts  nor 
fanatics,  130,  181.  Were  neither  de- 
ceived themselves,  nor  did  nor  could 
deceive  others,  131,  132.  Bat  on  the 
contrary  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sincerity,  133 — 136.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  136.  And 
suffered  everythingfor  the  truth  of  their 
narrations,  1 37.  The  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  further  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sistence, to  this  very  day,  of  monuments 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  principal  facts  and  events  therein 
recorded,  137 — 140.  And  by  the  won- 
derful establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  140  — 142.  Testimonies 
from  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  143—162.  And  also 
of  the  New  Testament,  162-182.  The 
silence  of  profane  authors  concerning 
facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians, 
no  argument  against  their  credibility,  182 
— 187.  Which  is  further  confirm^  by 
coins  and  medals,  188 — 199.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  452.  The  credi- 
bility of  miracles  proved,  208 — 2 1 4.  The 
credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament  confirmed  by  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  525—527. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  384.  note. 

Cretans,  PauVs  character  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  writers,  167,  168. 

Cyprian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cyprus,  the  proconsulate  of,  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  coin,  193. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  catalogue  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  490,  491. 


D^Albmbert,  miserable  death  of,  429. 

Daniel,  prediction  of,  relative  to  the  four 
great  monarchies,  and  its  fulfilment,  289, 
29a 

David,  in  what  sense  the  '*  man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  606.  His  advice  to  Solo- 
mon concerning  Joab  and  Shimei  ex- 
plained, 604.  Also  his  conduct  towards 
the  Ammonites,  606,  607. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  Divine  Revelation, 
ori^n  of,  20.  note.  Are  indebted  to  the 
Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written 
which  is  either  wise  or  good,  20.  Their 
boast,  that  unassisted  reason  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  man,  disproved,  20,  21. 
A  summary  of  their  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory tenets  oonceming  the  religion 
and  worship  of  God,  and  a  future  state, 
2 1  — 27.  And  oonceming  morals,  28, 29. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  29, 30. 
And  on  individuals,  31,  32.  Effects  of 
their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Gospel,  425—430. 

Deities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  5. 


and  note  3.    Horrid  rites  o^  and  their 
effects,  5,  6.     See  Idolatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  oi,  confirmed  by 
civil  history,  150 — 158.  Proved  not  to 
be  contradictory  to  modem  scientific  dis- 
coveries, 586 — 589. 

Despotism  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  taught 
in  the  Gospel,  388,  389. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  predictions  rela- 
tive to,  and  their  fulfilment,  566 — 576. 

Deuteronomy,  prediction  in,  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  illustrated,  555 — 557. 

Devotions  of  the  Gentiles,  destitute  of  spiri- 
tuality, 419.  note, 

AioBi^KTi,  import  of,  36.  63. 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  examined,  542 — 549. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible,  a  proof 
that  it  must  be  from  God,  334.  Doc- 
trines of  the  patriarchal  age,  335 — 3S7. 
Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophete,  337 — 342.  Summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  353.  Particu- 
larly the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  blessings  thereby  procured  for 
man,  356 — 362. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  412. 
note. 

Duty,  superiority  of  the  motives  to,  pre- 
sented by  the  Gospel,  376 -^8a 


Ebioititks,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 86. 

Ecdesiastes,  book  of,  unjustly  charged  with 
irreligion  and  immorality,  610. 

Egypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  387.  The  Isrselites*  borrow- 
ing from  the  Egyptians  explained,  599. 
Pretensions  of  tiie  Egyptians  to  remote 
antiquity,  disproved,  152,  153.  Confir- 
mations of  Scripture  fVom  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  189 — 192. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  nar- 
rative of,  595. 

Elisha*s  alleged  destmction  of  forty-two 
little  children,  disproved,  609. 

Endor,  no  miracle  wrought  bj  the  witch  of, 
208. 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
in,  420, 421.  Apocryphal  books  rejected 
by  Uie  Church  of  England,  509.  What 
portions  are  read  in  her  services,  510. 

jEjiocA,  translation  o(  confimned  by  heathen 
traditions,  149. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  130.  Proof 
that  Moses  was  not  an  enthusiast,  124. 
Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  130, 
131. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  195.  Thnt 
oity,  why  termed  NEAKOPOS,  ibid.  196. 
Functions  of  the  recorder  of,  197. 

Epiphanius*s  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  492. 

Epkrem,  the  Syrian,  had  the  same  canon  of 
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the  Old  Testament  wluch  the  Jews  had, 
493.  note  1. 

Ertumus,  jadgment  of,  on  the  proper  dis- 
position  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  467. 

Ethiopia^  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  287,  288. 

Evangelista  were  contemporary  with,  and 
eye  witnesses  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
tbem,  122,  123.  Were  also  competent 
witnesses,  129.  Were  not  enthusiasts  or 
fimatics,  130.  Were  not  deceived  them- 
selves, 131.  Nor  did  nor  could  deceive 
nor  impose  upon  others,  ibid,  132.  Were 
men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  since- 
rity, 133 — 136.  AppealMl  to  notorious 
prooft,  136.  Suffered  everything  for 
the  truth  of  their  narrations,  137.  On 
the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the 
evangelists,  see  Credibility^  InspiratUm, 

Evidence,    See  Historical  Testimany, 

EwU^  the  true  cause  of,  nnknown  to  the 
ancients,  7.  The  Bible  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  writers,  147,  148. 

Etekiel,  supposed  difference  between  him 
and  Jer^niah,  reconciled,  983,  284. 


Fjll  of  man,  the  Moaaie  acconnt  of,  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
and  by  historical  testimony,  146—149.* 

Fahthoods  in  the  psendo-evangelical  writ- 
ings, 524,  525.  Falsehood  falsely  im- 
puted to  the  Almighty  by  infidels,  607, 
608. 

Fathers^  visiting  the  sins  of,  upon  their 
children,  explained,  601. 

Fathers^  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  69 — 74.  Re- 
marks on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  70.  They  placed  no  reliance 
on  tradition  as  a  rule  of  fkith  and  duty, 
463 — 465.  Prooft  that  they  did  not 
admit  apocryphal  books  into  the  canon 
of  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  486—499. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by 
heathen  writers,  162. 

Fig-tree,  the  withering  of  the  barren,  ex- 
plained, 225. 

First  Day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a 
proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 139. 

Five  thoutand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding 
of,  231. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the 
Old  Testament,  38,  39.  And  the  New 
Testament,  67—69.  104_106. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of,  358. 

France,  terrible  state  of,  during  the  first 
French  Revolution,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
infidelity,  29,  30. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Pnissia,  impious 
tenets  of,  27. 

Free  Inquiry,  not  prohibited  by  Christiaaity , 
389,  390. 


Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name  in 

the  Gospel,  394—896. 
Fmtmrt  State^    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul 


Galuo,  character  of,  164,  165. 

GelasiuM  /.,  bishop  of  Rome,  list  of  canoni- 
cal books  of  Scripture  ascribed  to,  of  no 
authority,  484 — 486. 

Oemesis  (Jbook  of),  summary  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  as  exhibited  in,  335-~ 
837.  Whence  Moses  derived  his  ma- 
terials for  it,  52,  58.  The  erediMlity  of 
Tarions  cTents  recorded  in,  attested  by 
civil  history,  145—158.  The  history  of 
creation  in  this  book  not  contradictory 
to  geology,  583 — 585. 

Oenmes,  r^ection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  315 — 
318. 

Gsnvnwnetff  defined,  37.  Criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing genuine  from  spurious  writ- 
ings, 66.  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament demonstrated,  40 — 47.  Espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch,  48—61.  And 
of  the  New  Testament,  62—102. 

Gtology,  not  contradicted  by  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation,  583 — 585. 

Oiants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  150. 

Gibbons  ftlse  account  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  conftited  by  fitusta,  307—' 
309.    His  immoral  principles,  28. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  im- 
perfectly known  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations,  4 — 7.  And  also  among 
the  modem  heathens,  16^18.  Sublime 
doctrines  of  Scripture  concerning  God, 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  335, 336.  Under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 84 1 .  And 
in  the  Gospel,  855, 356. 

Qospe^  why  rejected  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  309 — 315.  And  by  the  Gentiles, 
815—317.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  139.  Sec  the  titles,  Chris- 
tiamiiy.  Doctrines,  Morality,  in  this  Index. 

Oovetnors  and  Oootmed,  duties  of,  under 
the  Gospel,  885,  366. 

Greek  or  Oriental  Chnrck,  the  apocryphal 
books  rejected  by,  505, 506.  Testimonies 
of  later  divines  of,  against  them,  500. 

Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
proof  of  Its  authenticity,  94,  95. 

Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of, 
confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  166,  167. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nasianznm  ;  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
492. 

Gregory  J,,  bishop  of  Rome,  r^ected  apo* 
crypbal  books,  499. 


HAmitwm,  dark  and  confhsed  notions  of 
the  heathen  concrri  ing,  8,  9. 
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SMkmg  of  PtMoraoh'k  bflurt,  oonndeved, 
599,  600. 

Harwuamy  sabotting  between  all  puts  of  the 
Bible,  a  proof  of  its  divine  aoiliority  and 
original,  402—404. 
Biolhem  Natiam: — deplorable  state  of  re- 
li|pon  and  morals  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  4 — 15.  And  among  the  mo- 
dem heathens,  16—18.  This,  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation, 
19.  The  heathens  derived  many  of  their 
institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  150, 151. 
Their  characters,  as  incidentally  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by 
pro&ne  writers,  166 — 168. 

Beathen  WriterM,  testimonies  of^  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  143— 
1 62.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  1 62— 
1 83.  And  to  the  beneficial  eifecU  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians,  409.  Testimonies 
of  heathen  adversaries  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 88 — 93. 

Hel^rew  Language,  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 45, 46.  E^eoially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 48. 

Hebrt»  Seriphayg.     See  Tegtament  (Old). 

HtgenppuM^  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  79. 

HdoetnUf  immoral  tenets  of,  28,  29. 

Herbert  (LordX  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  in  religion  and  morals,  28,  29. 

Heretical  writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  anthentieity  of 
the  New  Testament,  85—87. 

Hermas,  supposed  testimony  of^  to  the 
genuineneas  and  authenticity  of  the  l4w 
Testament,  82.  note  2» 

Wary,  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  his  catalogue 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  491. 

Hindaoe,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  16,  17.  Their  extrava- 
gant pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted, 
154. 

HippciytuM  Portuenaie,  testimony  of,  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  75.  And 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464. 

ffiatorianx  (profane)  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratives,  144 — 162. 
And  also  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
162 — 188.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  97 — 
102.  The  silence  of  ancient  historians 
concerning  many  fiicts,  accounted  for, 
182—187. 

ffietorieal  Teetimm^  credibility  o^  illus- 
trated. 210.  Harness  objections  to,  con- 
sidered and  refuted,  21 1 — 213.  Historical 
testimony,  not  diminished  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  2 1 3,  2 1 4.  Historical  testimony 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  aothenttoity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  50—55. 


HMia  (Mr.),  abionl  and  eontnidielory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morala, 
92.  38.  His  base  conduct,  31.  His  in* 
volnntary  testimony  in  ikvonr  of  the 
New  Testament,  142. 

Hoiineaa  of  the  Christian  morality,  370. 

Hofy  Spirit,  miracnions  descent  <^  on  Hat 
apoatles,  considered,  588 — ^541. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contra^etory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
26.  28.  His  objection  against  the  Penta- 
teuch, refttted,  144, 145.  Repetition  of  his 
objection  to  the  credibility  of  miraclesy 
211,212. 


Idoultrt  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  4. 
And  of  the  modem  heathens,  16,  17.  Its 
subversion  among  the  Jews  foretold, 
283.  Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 
Mosaic  law  concerning,  explained,  603. 

Ignaitine,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  83.  Quoted  only 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testament,  486. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible, 
398,  399.  Immoral  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  deists  and  atheists,  28 — 3a 

ImmoriaUty  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  states 
imperfectly  known  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, 9.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
343,  344.  360. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  126, 
127.  Of  the  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  1 27, 1 28.  And  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  133 — 136. 

Imprecatione  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
explained,  608,  609. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions 
of^  concerning  religion  and  morals,  21 — 
28.  Their  otyections  to  the  doctrines 
and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  refuted, 
38 1— ^01.  Contradictions  of  their  creed, 
384.  note  2.  Their  efforts  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
329.  Their  total  want  of  candour,  381* 
note.  Effects  of  their  writings  in  France, 
29,30.  And  on  individuals,  31, 32.  Espe* 
ciaUy  at  the  approach  of  death,  427 — 
429,  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objec- 
tions of  infidels,  no  just  cause  for  reject- 
ing the  Scriptures,  438—442.  Infidels 
proved  to  be  more  credulous  than 
Christians,  442—445. 

Induration  defined,  200.  627.  Beasonable 
and  necessary,  200,  201.  Criteria  of  in- 
spiration, 202.  203.  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  528,  529.  And  of  the 
New  Testament,  429 — 536.  Inspiration 
not  claimed  by  the  writers  or  authors  of 
the  apocryphal  books,  470. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  399 — 
401.  Though  practised  by  Jews  and 
heathens,  401. 

Irenteua,  testimony  o^  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  77, 78.     And  to  tho 
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perfeetion  of  (be  Scriptures,  ••  Um  rale 

of  faith,  464. 
/moc,  on  the  laerifioe  o(  by  Abraham, 

598. 
I^kmael,  predictiona  ooncemini^  and  their 

fulfilment,  279,  3S<k 
Itroflites'  borrowing  of  the  Egyptiaaa,  ex* 

plained,  599.      Predictiona  concerning 

them,  and  their  fulfilment,  280,  281. 


Jacob'b  alleged  fraud  upon  Icaae,  con- 
•tdered,  598.  note  1.  Obaenrations  on 
JaeoVB  TOW,  598,  599. 

•/be/,  conduct  of,  explained,  604. 

Jairut^  daughter  of,  restored  to  life,  286. 

«/(MA«r,Bookof;  115. 

Jephthak,  prored  not  to  haTC  immolated 
his  daughter,  605. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  72,  73. 
His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  remarks  thereon,  494 — 
496.    Rejected  the  apocrjrphal  books,  495. 

Jenuaiem,  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of,  and  their  fbllUment,  299, 
800.  566--576. 

Jesus  CHurr,  troth  of  the  actions  ascribed 
to,  1 28, 129.  Testimony  of,  to  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  43.  Testimony 
at  Josephus  to  the  disracter  of  Christ, 
168.  578—582.  Of  the  Talmods,  168. 
or  Pontius  Pilate,  169.  Of  Suetonius, 
172.  Of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  ^ins  Lam- 
pridius,  and  Celsus,  173,  174.  Of  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian,  174.  Of  Mcrfiammed, 
175.  MThy  he  used  extreme  means  in  per- 
forming some  of  his  miracles,  21 8^-220. 
And  gsTC  different  degrees  of  notoriety 
to  them,  216,  217.  Their  number  and 
Tariety,222.  Design,  228— 225.  Great- 
ness, 226.  Before  whom  wrought,  228. 
hk  what  manner  wrought,  229,  280. 
Their  effects,  230.  Were  nerer  denied, 
ibid.  A  critical  examination  of  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  s^particu- 
lariy,  the  couTermon  of  wafeer  into  wine, 
23 1 .  Tlie  feeding  of  five  tiionsand  men, 
ibid.  The  healing  of  Peter's  wilb*s 
mother,  and  of  the  paralytic,  232,  233. 
The  giring  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had 
been  bom  blind,  233 — ^236.  The  raising 
of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  236.  The  re- 
surrection of  l^Axarus,  237 — ^239.  The 
circumstances  of  Jesus*s  resurrection 
stated  and  examined,  239—- 258.  And 
of  his  ascension,  536^538.  The  apo- 
cryphal books  not  sanctioned  by  him, 
476.  The  mtrades  of  Jesos  compared 
with  pretended  heathen  and  Romish 
miracles,  261  — 27a  His  character,  353, 
354.  Testimonies  of  heathen  writers  to 
his  lifo  and  character,  169 — 174.  In- 
▼oinntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels, 
Chubb  and  Rousseau,  to  his  character, 
375,  376.     The   example  of  Jeeos  m 


pattern  lor  oar  imitation,  878.  Jesus  n 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  555 — 557. 
Salvation  oul^  through  him,  576.  Neces- 
sity of  belieymg  in  him,  and  the  danger 
of  rejecting  him,  577.    See  Mbssiab. 

Jewish  Natiom^  predictions  ooncemiDg, 
280—284.  Their  rejection  of  Chrisd- 
aoity  accounted  for,  309 — 315.  Did  not 
corrupt  the  Old  Testament,  105,  106^ 
The  sects,  morals»  and  customs  of  the 
Jews^  as  described  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, confirmed  by  profane  writers,  105, 
106.  Miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and 
subsequently  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
572— 574b  Bigotry  and  intolerance  of 
the  Jews,  400.  The  apocryphal  hooka 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Jews,  474—480. 

JoaimeM  Damateemtf^  apocryphal  books  re- 
jected by,  500. 

JonaKa  bemg  in  the  belly  of  a  whale,  cir- 
cumstance of,  eonsidered,  596. 

Jortin  (Dr. ),  on  the  literary  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Christianity,  417.  aote. 

JoeephuM^  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  anthenticity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
41,  42.  And  to  the  accounts  of  princes 
and  goTemors  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  163 — 165.  Especially  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  169,  Vin- 
dication of  the  geanineness  of  that  testi- 
mony, 578 — 582.  The  apocryphal  books 
not  recognised  by  him,  475,  476. 

JmIum,  oboerratioBS  on  the  pile  of  stones 
raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  221. 

Joeiak,  prophesy  coneetning,  and  its  fhlfil- 
ment,  283. 

JudoM  Iteariotf  character  ol^  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  373.  noU  1. 

Judgment  (future)  not  improbable,  385— 
387. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament^  91,  92.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesos 
Christ,  174.  And  of  the  first  Christians, 
182.  409.  His  efforU  against  Christi- 
anity, 547,  548. 

JuMtySoiuiont  New  Testament  doetrine  ot, 
358,  359. 

Justin  Mariifr,  notice  of,  80.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  80. 

Juvenal,  testimony  a(  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  176. 


LACTAirnut,  tesdmony  of,  to  the  genuine* 
ness  of  the  New  Testament,  74.  And  to 
the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  408,  409. 

Lampndiu$t  testimony  ai,  to  the  oharaoter 
of  Christ,  179. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of 
its  aothentimty,  45,  46*  BmeiaUT  of 
the  Pentatencb,  48,  40.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  aothenti- 
cUy, 
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LmMcio,  no  leptnte  epistle  addrened  by 
St  PaoI  to  the  Chareh  at,  117—119. 
Translation  of  bis  pretended  epistle  to 
the  Laodioeans,  528,  5Sa.  Catalogne  of 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  receiTed  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  48 1 .    Obserrations  thereon,  48 1 — 

Lam»  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  anthenticity 
of  the  Pentateaeh,  49,  50. 

Laxanu^  miracle  of  the  resnrrectiim  of, 
examined,  237 — ^239. 

Levitical  Laws,  alleged  impurity  of,  re- 
fated,  602. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on, 
415—417. 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  related  in  Scripture,  confirmed  by 
profane  history,  149,  150. 

LortTt  Supper,  celebration  of,  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 139. 

Lurian,  testimony  o^  to  the  character  of 
the  first  Christians,  181. 

Lying  systematically  taught  by  some  hea- 
thens, 13.  and  note  S. 


MAotmuTEB     and     subjects,     reciprocal 

duties  of,  365,  366. 
Man,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and 

fall  of,  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 

145 — 149.     Mutual  duties  between  man 

and  man  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  363 — 

366. 
Mareion,  testimony  of^  to  the  genuineness 

and  anthenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 

86,  87. 
Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions 

of  the  Christians,  176. 
Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  of  truth,  137. 
MedaU  (ancient)  a  proof  of  the  credibility 

of  the  Scriptures,  188. 199. 
Mediator,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  ne. 

cessity  of,  confirmed  by  the  traditions 

and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  148,  149. 
Meiito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  testimony  of,  to  the 

genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  78. 

His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 

Testament,  487.    Remarks  thereon,  488. 

Messiah. 

It  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testamemt  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  and  their 
J'uiJUment : — That  a  Messiah  shoull  come, 
293.  549.  The  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  was  to  come,  293.  549.  551. 
That  he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together, 
550.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  de- 
scended,  293,  294.  550.  'That  he  was  to 
be  preceded  by  a  prophet  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  55 1.  That  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to  confirm 
his  doctrine  by  great  miracles,  551—553. 
Predictions   relatiTC    to   his  sufferings. 


death,  resurrection,  and  aseenskm,  294, 
295.  553 — 555.  Predictions  relative  to 
the  particular  offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  555 — 562. 

IL  Predictions  of  Jesus,  TaKMK8StAH,rda' 
Uve  to  his  own  sufferings,  ^,.  and  their 
fulfiUnent: — Predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment for  the  confirmation  of  his  disciples* 
faith,  562.  Relatiye  to  the  time,  place, 
and  ipanner  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  to  be  in- 
flicted, 299.  563 — 565.  His  resurrection 
and  ascension,  565,  566.  The  descent  of 
the  Hol^  Spirit  on  his  apostles,  299. 
Prophecies  concerning  the  various 
minute  circumstances  which  were  to 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  299,  300.  566 — 
578.  Prophecies  concerning  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  their 
alleged  non-fulfilment,  301 — 318. 

Midianiteu  alleged  severity  of  Moses  to, 
explained,  602. 

MiracUs  recorded  in   the  Scriptures   are 

Sroofii  of  their  divine  inspiration,  203. 
definition  of  a  miracle,  203,  204.  Na- 
ture of  the  evidence  from  miracles,  205, 
206.  Their  design,  206—208.  Their 
credibility  indicated  and  proved,  208  — 
—210.  213,  214.  Refutation  of  Mr. 
Hume's  sophistry,  211,212.  Six  criteria 
for  ascertaming  miracles,  2 1 5 — 220.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles, 
218.  note.  Why  Jesus  Christ  on  some 
occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons 
healed  by  him,  216,  217.  And  iised  ex- 
ternal applications,  218,219.  'Applica- 
tion of  the  six  criteria  to  several  miracles 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  220,  221. 
And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
been  perfonned  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
222.  Their  number,  222.  Variety ,  222. 
Design,  223—226.  Greatness,  226.  Per- 
sons by  or  be/ore  whom  they  were 
wrought,  228.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 228—230.  Their  effects,  23i>. 
Were  never  denied,  ihid.  Examination 
of  some  of  them,  23 1  —  239.  Particul.»rly 
of  the  miracle  of  Christ*s  resurrection, 
239 — ^258.  General  summary  of  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles,  259—261.  Com- 
parison of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
Scriptures  with  pretended  heathen  and 
popish  miracles,  261 — 270.  Cessation 
of  miracles,  263.  note.  Predictions,  with 
their  fulfilment,  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
perform  miracles,  551,  552.  List  of  his 
miracles,  552,  553. 

Mohammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  175.  Deplorable  state  of 
religion  and  morals  among  Mohamme- 
dans, 19.  The  spread  of  ^lohammedtsm 
no  objection  to  the  troth  of  Christianity, 
but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  318.  Its 
progress  accoimted  for,  319 — 324. 

Monarchies  (the  four  great),  Daniefs  pre> 
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dictton  concerning,  and   its  fulfilment, 
819—324. 
Mora!  Qucdijicaiiona  for  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, 466,  467. 
Morality^  alleged  contradictions  to^  in  the 
Scriptures,  considered,  and  shown  to  haye 
no  foundation,  597 — 612.     Morality  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  S36.   Of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,    845 — 349.      And  of  the 
Gospel,  362 — 374.    Superior  motives  of 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  376 — 880. 
It  is  not  too  strict,  290,  291.    Nor  are 
any  of  its  moral  precepts  unreasonable 
and  impracticable,  39  i  —394. 
Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  asser- 
tions of^  24. 
ikfoses,  not  a  mythological  but  a  real  per- 
son, 54.  159.     Had  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  he  related,  120,  121.    His  cha- 
racter as  a  historian,  120,  121.    Was  not 
an  enthusiast,  124.    Was  not  himself  im- 
posed upon,  nor  did  impose  upon  others, 
123.   125.     His  impartiality,  125—127. 
The  credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed 
by  civil  history,  144 — 160.     Observa- 
tions on  the  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
220, 22 1.   Christ,  in  what  sense  a  greater 
prophet  than   Moses,   555 — 557.       His 
predictions  concerning  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  their   fulfilment,  281,   282.     Sum- 
mary view  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines  and 
precepts,  337 — 350.    The  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, introductoTT  to  that  of  the  Gospel, 
350—352.    The  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  and  deluge,  not  contradictory  to 
modem  scientific  discoveries,  583 — 589. 
Muratorian  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 

78. 
Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for 
rejecting  the  Scriptures,  382 — 384.    In- 
efficacy  of  the  Grecian  mysteries  in  a 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  6,  7. 


Njty,  miracle  wrought  at,  236,  237. 
Mature,  coarse  of,  explained,  204. 
Nebuehadnezzar,    prophecies    concerning, 

and  their  fulfilment,  283. 
N««i(dpos,  office  of,  196. 
New  Testament    See  Testament  (New). 
I<finevehy  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 

fulfilment,  268. 


Obbdiknck,  superiority  of  the  Gospel  mo- 
tives to,  376 — 380. 

Objections^  various,  of  infidels,  to  the  doc- 
trine and  morality  of  the  Scriptures, 
refuted,  381—402.  Inability  to  answer 
aU  such  objections,  no  just  cause  for  re- 
jecting the  scriptures,  438—445. 

Offices  of  the  Messiah,  predictions  respect- 
ing, and  their  fulfilment,  555^562. 

Ophites^  testimony  of  the,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 86. 

Oracles  (heathen),  yagtieness  of,  contested 


with  the  clearness  of  the  Scriptnra  pro- 
phecies, 272—276. 

Origen^  notice  o^  74.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
75.  To  the  snfficiency  of  Scripture,  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 408.  His  catalogue  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  488.  Remarks 
thereon,  489. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  testimonies,  147, 148. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
at,  423. 


Paojn  pretended  miracles,  observations 
on,  261—268.  Testimony  of  pagan 
writers  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament,  144 — 162.  And  of  the  New 
Testament,  162—182. 

Palestine,  fertility  of,  attested  by  heathen 
writers,  162. 

PapiaSj  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  80. 

Parables,  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  list  of, 
558. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of, 

233. 
Paris  (Abbe   de),    pretended    miracles 

ascribed  to,  exposed,  269,  270. 
Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 
Patriarchal  Theoloay,  idea  of,  as  contained 

in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  335,  336. 
Patriotism,  the  duty   of,  taught  in  effect 
(though  not  by  name)  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 396 — 398. 
Paul,  pretended  epistle  of,  to  the  Laodi- 

ceans,  522,  523. 
Pentateuch,  external  prooft  of  the  authen* 
ticity  of,  48 — 55.  Internal  evidences, 
55^57.  Objections  to  its  genuineness, 
examined  and  refuted,  58—61.  Its  cre- 
dibility confirmed  by  civil  history,  146 
—160. 
Pentecost,  feast  of,  aproof  of  the  credibility 

of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 
Persecution  not  sanctioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, 369—401.     Persecutions  of  tha 
first  Christians,  545,  546.  669,  570. 
Pharaoh,  the  hardening  of,  explained,  599, 

60a 
Pharaoh  Necho*s  war  against  the  Jews, 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, 191,  192. 
Philo  Judcnts,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament,  41.  The 
apocryphal  books  not  cited  by  him,  475. 
Phuosophcrs  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  con- 
cernmg  the  true  nature  and  worship  of 
God,  4. ;  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  origin  of  evil,  7.;  the  means  of  re- 
conciling man  to  God,  ibid,  8;  divine 
grace  and  ass^nce  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  virtue,  8. ;  the  true  happiness  of 
mas,  ibid, ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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9.;  a  future  0tot«  of  rewards  end 
panisbmenU,  10.  EffiBcts  reeoltiiig  from 
their  princiidesy  13,  14.  Why  they  pro- 
duced to  UtUe  effeet  on  mtnkind,  14, 15. 

PhiloMophert  (modem  deistical)^  absurd  and 
contradictory  tenets  of^  concerning  re- 
ligion, 21—36.  And  morals,  27,  28. 
BaneftU  effects  of  their  principles  on  a 
nation,  29,  30.  And  on  indiridaals,  31. 
Are  indebted  to  the  Scriptnres  for  erery- 
thing  good  in  their  writings,  20.  419. 

Philotopfyf  contradictions  to,  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  exposed  and  re- 
futed, 582 — ^596. 

Pilatt  (Pontius),  169.  Acta  Pilati,  170. 
Testimony  ot,  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
170. 

FUmfM  account  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  ChristianSi  with  remarks, 
177—181.  409. 

Po^fcarpj  testimony  of^  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  83. 

PolyiheUm,  deplorable  effects  of;  4-^7.  IS- 
IS.   Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Popery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof 
of  die  ftilfilment  of  prophecy,  828.  Re- 
marks on  some  pretended  popish  miracles, 
268—270. 

Porphyry,  testimony  o(  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateudh,  54. ;  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 90,  91. ;  and  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  174. ;  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  182. 

PrtMematUm  of  the  Scriptnrts,  a  proof  of 
their  divine  origin,  404.  The  uncor- 
mpted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proved,  104 — 1 15. ;  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  1 1 5 — 119.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  451. 

Profane  Writers,  confirmations  by,  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  144— 
162.;  and  also  of  the  New  Testament, 
162—165. 

ProptwatUm  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  140— 
141.;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  fhmi  Ood, 
801 — 307.  Examination  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  542—549. 

Prophecy  defined,  271, 272.  Difference  be- 
tween the  pretended  predictions  of  the 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
Uined  in  Scripture,  272—277.  On  the 
chain  of  prophecy,  279.  Classification 
of  Scripture  prophecies,  ML  Close  I. 
prophecies  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishmael, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan,  279,  280.  Moses's  prophecy 
concerning  the  sufferings,  captiyity,  and 

S resent  state  of  the  Jews,  281,  282. 
lirth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry,  283.  Pre^ctions  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hosea, 
relative  to  the  Jews,  283, 284.  Class  II. 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  empires  or 
nations  that  were  neighbouring  to  the 


Jews,  284—288.  The  four  great 
narchies,  289.  Ckus  IIL  ftophecies 
announcing  the  Messiah,  his  officoa, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension, 290—298.  549—562.  Class  IV. 
Prophecies  deUvered  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  228.  Predictions  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  299, 
300.  566-^576.  And  the  spread  of  the 
Goq;>el,  301 — 307.  Refutations  of  ob- 
jections from  the  alleged  obscurity  of 
prophecy,  831.  Prophecy,  a  standing 
miracle,  333.  Recapitulation  of  thia 
argument,  458,  454. 
I^fdMgoras,  &bulous  miracles  ascribed  to, 
265. 


QuALirrcinon  for  studying  the  Scripturea, 
466,  467. 

Qwftatums  ftom  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  44.  Quo- 
tations, how  made  by  the  apostolical 
others,  70.  Foroe  of  their  testimony, 
81.  The  quotations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of 
their  unoorrupted preservation,  111. 


RAjNaow,  observations  on,  589,  590. 

Reason,  insufficient  without  revelation, 
19—21. 

Bedemptum,  Scripture  doctrine  oC  not  in- 
consistent with  the  received  noti<ms  oi 
the  magnitude  of  creation,  384,  385. 

JRe&gion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  335,  336. 
Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 350. 
And  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  335 
^371.  Superiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion over  all  other  religions,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin,  432—458. 

Beswrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  circum- 
stances of,  considered*  239 — ^258.  And 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lasarus,  237 — ^239. 
The  doctrine  of  a  fintore  lesnrrection 
unfadown  to  the  ancients,  10,  11.  Bat 
fUly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  358. 

Bevelation  (divine)  defined,  1.  lu  possi- 
bility, 2.  Probability,  3.  Nceesaity  of  it 
shown  fh>m  the  state  of  moral  and  reli- 
gioua  knowledge  among  the  aaeients, 
8—15.  446—448.  And  also  firom  the 
actual  state  of  the  modem  heathen  na- 
tions, 16— 19.  448,449.  And  from  the 
absitfd,  contradictory,  and  im|nons  tenets 
of  modern  infidels,  21—32.  On  the  pos- 
sible means  of  affording  a  revelation,  32 
«->35« 

EevohUuM  in  France,  terrible  effects  o£^  29, 
30. 

Bewards  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not 
of  human  invention,  885—387. 

jRomiM  Church,  corruptions  of^  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  328.  The  Ro- 
mish doctrine  of  tradition,  as  a  eo^rdi- 
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natd  rale  of  ikitfa,  examined  and  refbted, 
459—465. 

BouMteau,  profligate  prineiplet  and  conduct 
of,  29.  His  inyolontary  teitimony  to  the 
character  of  Jetus  Christ,  375,  376. 

JRufinuti'a  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  remaiks  thereon, 
496,  497. 

Rule  of  Faith ;  the  only  one  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 464 — 466. 


Sackamenw  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Sapper,  a  proof  of  the  credibilitj  of  the 
New  Testament,  135,  186. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  for  sin,  prophecies 
of,  and  their  fulfilment,  560. 

Sacrificet  (human)  uniTersal  among  the 
ancients,  5.  and  note  4.  Prevalence  of, 
among  some  modem  heathen  nations,  17. 
Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Salvation  only  through  Christ,  576,  577. 

SanctificcUion,  New  Testament  doctrine  of, 
359. 

Scriptures^  why  committed  to  writing,  33 — 
35.  Proofs  of  the  nncormpted  pre- 
servation of  the  canonical  Books  of 
Scripture,  104 — 113.  And  that  no 
books  have  been  lost,  113 — 118.  They 
are  the  only  inspired  rule  of  faith  and 
morals,  454^-465.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions for  the  stnd^  of  the  Scriptures,  466, 
467.  See  Authenttcityf  Genuinene9$,  Chri^- 
tiamity.  Doctrine,  Harmony,  MiracUt,  In^ 
epiraiion,  Prophecy,  Moral  Preeepte,  Ob- 
iectUme,  Tettament  (Old  and  New). 

ShaJUtbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory notions  of,  concerning  religion,  22. 

i9t«oiK  Magua^  testimony  o^  to  the  New 
Testament,  85. 

Sin^  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  con- 
firmed by  facts  and  by  history,  146 — 148. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  410 
—412. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destraction  of,  eon- 
firmed  by  profime  historians,  158. 

Solomon,  notice  of  writings  attributed  to, 
117. 

Spwrunu  Writinge,  criteria  for  ascertaining, 
66.  None  of  tliese  criteria  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  ibid. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  45,  46.  And  also  of  the 
New  Testament,  95,  96. 

SubjectB,  duties  of,  366. 

Snetoniui,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  174.  And  Uie  peneeutions  of 
tho  Christians,  176. 

Suicide  recommended  and  practised  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  13.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standing  stilC  miracle  of,  593,  594. 
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nesB  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa^ 
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224.  237. 
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1  i.  note  6.     Their  condition  elerated  by 

Ghnslianity,41l. 
WooUton  (Hr.X  absurd  and  contradictory 

tenets  oC  23. 
Writing,  the  Scriptures  why  committed  to, 

33—35. 
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ZxDMriABt    prophecies    eonoeming, 

their  fhlfilment,  283. 
Zodiac  of  Dendera^  eomparatire  modem 

date  of,  153.  note  4. 
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NEW    WORKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS 


FUBUSHSD  BT 


Mbssm.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS, 

PATBRN08TSR  ROW,   liONDON. 


Modern  Cookery,  for  Private  Families, 

reduced  to  a  Sjstein  of  Easy  Practice  in  a 
Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts,  in  which 
the  Principles  of  Baron  liehig  and  oth«r  emi- 
nent Writers  have  been  as  much  as  possible 
applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza  Aoton. 
Newly  revised  and  much  enlarged  Edition ; 
with  8  Plates,  comprising  27  JTigares,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

AUeiL— The  Dead  Sea  a  New  Rente  to 

India :  With  other  Fragments  and  Gleanings 
in  the  East.  By  OapUin  W.  Axlbk,  B.N.» 
F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Author  of  7%#  Narrative  of  iAe 
Ni^erExpediium,  With  Maps,  Wood  Engray- 
ings,  and  Illustrations  in  tinted  lithography. 
9  yols.  post  8yo.  25s. 

Arago  (F.)— Ueteorological  Essays.   By 

FsAN 018  Abago.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Baron  Humboldt.  Translated  under  the 
superintendenceof  Lieut.-Colonel  £.  Sabikx, 
BjL,  Treasurer  and  Y.P.B.S.    8yo.  18s. 

Arago't  Popular  Aftronomy.  Traaalatad  and 
Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Sxyth,  For.  9ec. 
B.S. ;  and  Bobbbt  Obakt,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8yo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Arago's  LlTea  of  Bistingmahad  Seiantifla  Men. 
Translated  by  the  Rey.  Basbv  PoyvBLL, 
M.A. ;  Rear- Admiral  W.  H.  Sictth  s  and 
B.  GaAST,  M.A.    8yo.  [In  the  pre4s. 

Aikin.— Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Oritical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
Ajux.  ITew  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
IjVOT  Amur ;  consisting  of  additional  Seler* 
tions  from  more  recent  Poets.  8yo.  price  18s. 

Arnold.— Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition  of  the  Firtt  Series.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  6s.  6d. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Series,  about  one-third  new  i  the  rest 
finaUy  selected  from  the  Volumes  of  1849  and 
1852^  now  withdrawn.   Fcp.  8yo.  price  5s. 


Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or,  Fellowship  in  the 

East.  By  W.  D.  Abkold,  Lieutenant 
58th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
Second  Edition.   2  yols.  post  8yo.  price  21s. 

Amott.— On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place, 

Chimney-yalyes,  and  other  means,  old  and 
new,  of  obtaininff  Healthful  Warmth  and 
Veptiiation.  By  Nbil  Abvott,  M.D.  F.RJ9. 
F.G.S  ,  Author  of  Tke  Elements  of  Bhynet^ 
Ac.    8yo.  6s. 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  Including 
also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCRYPHA.  Bs  the 
Rey.  A.  Abbowbiuth,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of 
Whitchurch,  Salop.    8yo.  price  15s. 

Austin.— Germany  fi*om  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Qerman  Life  from  the  Decay 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the  French. 
By  Mrs.  Avstdt.    Post  8yo.  price  12s. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works,  complete  in  One  Yolume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitiye 
Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Base.  Second  Edition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8yo.  21s.  doth;  or  42s.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Baker.  ~  Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baxxb,  Esq.  With 
6  coloured  Plates.    8yo.  price  15s. 

Baker.— The  Xifle  and  the  Hound  in  Oeylon. 
By  S.  W.  Baksb,  Esq.  With  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8yo.  price  14s. 

Barth.  —  Travels  and   Discoveries   in 

Africa.  By  Dr.  Babth.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Comprising  Joum^s  from 
Tripoli  to  Eouka ;  from  Kouka  to  Tola,  the 
Capital  of  Adamawa,  and  back ;  to  Kanem, 
accompanying  a  Slayo-Hunting  Expedition 
to  Musgo  {  and  his  Journey  to  and  Resi- 
dence in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Journey  from 
Kouka  to  Timbuotoo ;  Besidonce  m  Tim- 
buctoo ;  and  Journey  back  to  Eouka. 

{In  thepren* 


KEW  WORKS  AiTD  NEW  EDITIONS 


fiayldon's  Art  of  Valaing  Rents  and 

Tillages,  and  Tenant*s  Bight  of  Entering  and 
Quitting  FamiB,  explained  bj  sereral  Speci- 
mens of  Valuations;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different 
Situationi.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lords, Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers, 
and  Tenants.  New  Edition ;  corrected  and 
revised  hj  JoHV  Dokaldsok.    8to.  10s.  6d. 

Berkeley.— Beminiscences  of  a  Hants- 
man.  By  the  Honourable  Gbaktlkt  F. 
Bbreblet.  With  Four  Etchings  by  John 
Leech.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Princi- 
ples :  With  Formula  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    8to.  10s.  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopedia  of  Boral  Sports; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  othor  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  ol  the  present  daj. 
New  Edition :  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and 
all  relative  to  Horses  and  Horsemanship, 
rerised  bj  Habet  Hieoteb;  Shooting 
and  Fishing  by  Efhskxiu.  ;  and  Coursing 
by  Mr.  A.  Q-bahax.  With  upwards  of 
600  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  50s.  half-bound. 

Blair's    Chronological   and   Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time :  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers ;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Hbvbt  Ellis, 
K.H.    Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  —  The    Greek    Testament, 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  'ExplanatoTj.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Her.  S.  T.  Blooic- 
PISLD,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised 
throughout;  with  Dr.  Bloom  field's  Swpp/g- 
mentaty  Annotafions  incorporated.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8s. 

Bloomfield.—College  and  School  Greek 

Testament:  With  brief  English  Notes,  chiefly 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  especially 
formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  the  Public 
Sciiools.  By  the  Bev.  S.  T.  Blooutield, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  Seventh  and  cheaper  Edition, 
improyed  ;  with  Map  and  Index.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Blooinfleld*a  College  and  School  Lexi- 
con to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  lOs.  6d. 


Bode.— The  Absence  of  Precision  in  tiie 

Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a  State  of  Proba- 
tion :  Being  tlie  Bampfon  Ltfeturet  for  1855. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  £.  BoDX,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Westweli,  and  late  Stadent  of  Christ  Chorcli^ 
Oxford.    Svo.  8s. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotos:  With 

an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Ber.  J.  £. 
BoDB,  M  A.,  bite  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Second  Edition,  with  four  additional  Pieces. 
16mo.  price  7s. 

Bonme.— A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En* 

gine,  in  its  Application  to  liinea.  Hills, 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  Job  nBousks,  C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  33  Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.    4to.  price  27s. 

Bonme.— A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
provement. By  John  Boubkb,  C.B.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected. 
With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  price  38s. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art :  Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
B&AKDE,  F.B.S.L.  and  £.;  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauvin.  The  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected ;  including  a  Sapplement,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Svo.  60s. 

Professor  Brando's  Lectores  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactures, 
including  Dyeing,  bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing, SugtirManu&cture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c.  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  Arranged 
by  permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  ScoFFEBN,  M.B.  Pep.  Svo.  with  Wood- 
cuts,  price  78.  6d. 

Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commenoement  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  lUus- 
trativo  Memoirs.  By  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Bb£W£R, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature,  and  late  L^turer  in  Modem 
History  in  King*s  College,  London.  The 
Maps  compiled  and  engraved  by  E.  Wcller, 
F.B.a.S.    Boval  Svo.  I2s.  6d.  tialf-bound. 

Brodie.— Psychological  Inqniries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Sir  Bakj^mis  C. 
BBODiByBart.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.8TO.68. 
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Brongham  and  Roiith.^Analytical  View 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prinoipia.  By  Henry 
LoBD  Bhodgham,  F.BS.,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Franoe  and  of  the 
BoTal  Academy  of  Naples;  and  E  J.Bocth, 
B.A...  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  Ck>llege,  Gam- 
bridge.    8to.  price  149. 

Backingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham :  Including  his  Voyages, 
Trarek,  Aaventures,  SpeculationB,  Suc- 
cesses, and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated;  with  Gharacteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had  personal 
intercourse  during  a  period  of  more  tlian 
FifVy  Years.    VoS.  I.  and  II.  post  8ro.  21s. 

•<i*  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  edited  by  the  Author's 
Son  and  completing  the  work,  are  preparing 
for  publication. 

Bull. —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Ghildren  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Gollege  of  Physicians ;  formerly  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.    New  Bdition.    Fcp.  8to.  6s. 

Dr.  T.  Bull*!  Hints  to  Mothen  on  tho  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pr<)ffnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Brrors  in  connexion 
with  Uiose  subjects,  &o. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.    New  Edition*    Fcp.  8to.  6s, 

Bnngen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Ghristian  Ghablxb  Jobias  Buvbxk,  D.D., 
D.G.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip* 
pofytns  €nd  kit  Jge*    7  vols.  8to.  £6.  6s. 

*.*  Thia  Srr«Bd  Editina  of  the  mpptlhlltMt  {•  eonnoMd  of 
thrta  duUsct  vork<,  which  ma j  be  had  Mparatflj,  u  fulowt  >> 

1.  Ht|mol]rt««  and  his  Air« ;  ot*  tb«  BefflBnton*  aa4  pH»p«cte 
of  CurUllanitj.    S  tqU.  Sao.  price  £1.  Ita. 

S.  Outline  of  the  IHiilocophj  of  UnlTmal  Hl>tof7  appllfd  to 
Lanftvacr  and  Retigion :  Containiiif  aa  Account  nf  ti« 
Alph«bctie«l  CoQftrcfic«a.    9  vvto.  «t<».  price  £1.  lla. 

S.  Analrcta  Aatc-Nicaena.   S  tola.  8vo.  price  £2.  la. 

Bonsen.— Lyra  Germanica:.  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  diief  Festirals  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Cathi:bikb  Wivkwosth. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  68. 

*..*  Thia  aeltrfien  of  Gfman  HTOini  ha*  bem  made  from  a 
coilMtlen  patilMlKd  In  Cermanj  by  the  Cbcvailcr  Boksem  ;  and 
forma  a  companion  volnnc  to 

Theologia  Oemuoiea:  Which  Bottoth  fbrth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Dirine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lorely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  SreiincA 
WiirKWORTn.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
CniBLSB  KurGBLET ;  and  a  Letter  by  Cheva- 
lier Bitnsbh.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.8ro.6s. 


Bonsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Uistorioal  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  G.  G.  J.  Bunsbii,  D.D. 
D.G.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  firom  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  GOTTBBLL,  Esq.  M.A. 
With  many  lUustrationa.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s.  i 
Vol.  U.  Svo.  dOs. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689—1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bubtov.    2  vols.  8vo.  268. 

Barton  (R.  F.)— Personal  Narrative  of  a 

Pilgrimage  to  El*Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieutenant,  Bombay 
Army.  With  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts,  and 
coloured  Plates.    8  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  88. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  (Geography ;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  complete  In- 
dices. New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  sources  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.    Boyal  4to.  24b.  half-bound. 

The  Modem  Aflaa  of  M  iUI^ciriaittml  Haps, 


Bepatfttely 


■{ 


Roral  Sto.  price  12a. 
Tba  Ancient  Atlaa  of  24  ft&D-coloorad  Map*. 
Ro^alSfo.  price  Ua. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,'  tho- 
roughly revisit,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
Post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 


The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Ex- 
position of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World ; 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufiictured,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Sooial  State  i 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lavfjfer.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  IDs.  6d.  cloth ;  or  13s.  calf  lettmd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  T^aws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Offlce  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 16th  Edition,  comprising  the  Publio 
Acts  of  the  Session  1854.    Fcp.  8ro.  lOs.  6d. 

Caird.-Englisb  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1831 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  Bj 
Jahbs  Cairb,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  The  Timet^  The  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  price  14s. 
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Calvert—Pnenma;  or,  the  Wandering 

Soul :  A  Parable,  in  Rhyme  and  Outline. 
By  the  Ber.  WiiXLUC  Caltebt,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Antholin's  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  With  20  Etchinga  by  the 
Author.    Square  crown  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

Calvert  —  The    Wife's    Mannal ;   or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Seyeral 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Caltkbt,  M.A.  Ornamented  firom  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth' i  Frayer-Book.  Crown  Sto.  IDs.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diaiy  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Watera.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EarlofCAKLiSLi.  Fifth  Edition*  PostSro. 
prioelOe.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modem  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
oi  the  Animals  ;  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Ghmera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Aonss  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved ;  with  406 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  Syo.  price  14s. 

Cecil.  — The  Stnd  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cboil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  Ss. 

Cecums  BeoordB  of  the  OhaM,  and  Memoirt  of 

Celebrated  Sportsmen ;  Illustrating  some 
of  the  Usages  of  Olden  Times  and  comparing 
them  with  prevailing  Customs :  Together  with 
an  Introduction  to  most  of  the  Fashionable 
Hunting  Countries ;  and  Comments.  With 
Two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Oeoil*f  Stable  Praetioe;  or,  Hlnta  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Obscrrations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  Syo.  with  Plate, 
price  &s.  half-bound. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851 : 

Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and 
Distribution  of  the  People;  their  Ages, 
Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations,  and  Birth- 
place: With  Returns  of  the  Blind,  the 
Deaf-and-Dimib,  and  the  Inmates  of  Public 
Institutions ;  and  an  Analytical  Index. 
Reprinted,  in  a  condensed  form,  from  the 
Official  Reports     d  Tables.    Royal  8to.  5s. 


ChalybflBus's  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dem Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kaot  to 
Hegel :  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  Traaalsted 
from  the  Qerman  by  Ar.T^Fn  Tulk.  Post 
8to.  price  8s.  6d« 

Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  np  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By 
B.  Chafhak,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Letherhead. 
Syo.  \hi  the  press. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applicationa  to  the 
Arts :  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glasing,  Paper  Staming,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Di  ess. 
Landscape  and  Flower  Ghudening,  &c. 
Translated  firom  the  French  by  Chabuss 
Mabtxl.  Second  Edition ;  with  4  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Clinton.~Iiiterary  Remains  of  Henry 

Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Fasti 
aellenidy  the  Fasti  JUmam^  Ac :  Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fxirsa  Cluitov, 
M.A.    Post  8yo.  ds.  6d. 

Conybeare.—Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social :  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  firom  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  By  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
CoinrBEASB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  128. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Comprising  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
CoNTBEABB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rer.  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  EngraTings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  toIs.  4to. 
price  £2.  8a. 

Copland.  ~  A  Dictionaiy  of  Practical 

Medicine:  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Trratment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume> 
rous  approved  Formulis  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Bv  Jahbs  Copland,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Ac.  Vols.  I.  and  TI.  8vo. 
price  £3 ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  4e.  6d.  each. 

•»•  Part  XVIII.,  completing  the  work,  ia  pre- 
paring for  publication. 
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Cresy.—An  Encyclopndia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, HistoricaI,TbeoretioBl,  and  Practical. 
By  Edwabd  Cxsst,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  8,000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ciyil  Engineer.  8to. 
price  £8. 18a.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field ;  or,  the  Sdenee  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Primeiples  of  Seieniifie  Baiting, 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improred;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Sro.  price  58. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cast's  Invalid's  Book.— The  In- 
valid's Own  Book :  A  Collection  of  Bedpes 
from  rarioua  Books  and  Tarious  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Lady  Cust.  Second 
JBdiiion.    Fcp.  8to.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Sernoes  adapted  for  Domestic 
Ubo,  with  Prayew  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
selected  exclusively  from  theBook  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  B^ 
the  Bev.  Thouab  Dalx,  H^.,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth ;  81s.  6d.  calf  $ 
or£2.  lOs.  morocco. 

>>The  Family  CHAfLAiir,  128. 
Separately  [xHBDoaDMTioIiiTTO«Y,10i.6d. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend;  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  JoHW  Davy,  M.D., 
P.B.S.,  Ac.    Fop.  8to.  price  6s. 

Delaheche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  HsiTBY  T.  DsiABScn,  F.R.S.,  late 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  18  Pktee.  6vo. 
prioa  14s. 

De  la  Bive.-A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  D«  la  Bits, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Wauceb, 
F.B.S.  In  Three  Folmmei;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  VoL  I.  Svo.  price  18s.  Vol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistonn,  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  Member  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design ;  and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes,  and 
Author  of  ne  Antiquitiet  of  Rome,  By 
Jakbs  Dbhkistouit,  of  Dennistoun.  2  vwi. 
post  8vo.  with  DlostratioDa^  21a. 


Desprez.— The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled  in 

the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Economy 
and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man :  An 
Answer  to  the  Jpoca/yptic  Sketches  and  Th^ 
End,  by  Dr.  Cumming.  By  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
DsaPBBZ»  B.D.  Second  Edition^  enlarged. 
8vo.  price  128. 

Discipline.   By  the  Author  cf  "Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,**  Ac.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.    18mo.  price  28.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  Geobge  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Menufacturesy  Ac.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Duberly.  —  Journal    kept    during   the 

Bupsian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  from  England  in  April  1864,  to  the 
Beduction  of  SebastopoL  By  Mes.  HlKiiT 
DuBBBLT.  Second  Edition,  Po8t8vo.l0s.6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  BySirCHABLSBLooEEABTLAKB, 
F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.    8to.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligiooa  Sceptic.  1th  Edition,  Fcp.  870.6s. 

BefoBM  of  The  EcUpM  of  Faith,  by  iU 
Author:  Being  a  Kejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Itep/y :  Including  a  ftUl  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Bemg  an  Attempt  at  a 
Yerbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Bnglish  Texts;  indudinj  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
EngUsh  and  Kngliah-Greck.  New  Edition, 
with  a  new  Index.    Boyal  8vo.  price  42«. 

ThA  Englidunaa*!  Hebrew  and  ChaldM  Cm- 
cordance  of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Onginal  and  the  English  Translations  j 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  Ac.  *Jol8.  'oj" 
8to.  £3. 18s.  6d.  j  large  paper,  £4. 14a.  6d. 

W.  ErsHne,  Esq.-HiBtory  of  India 

under  Biber  and  Humiyun,  the  First  Two 
Soveragns  of  the  House  of  Taunur.  By 
WIII4AX  BJMWBni,  Esq.    9  Tola.  8to.  sas. 
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NEW  WORto  AND  NfiW  EDITIONS 


Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of  Angling ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Sa'mon-fishing ;  with  the  Natural 
Histoid  ot  Kiyer  Fish,  and  the  best  modea 
of  Catcliing  them.  By  Efhebieba.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  with  Woodcuta.    Fcp.  8to.  Ss. 

XplLeiiiara.~-11ie  Book  of  the  Salaum:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Flj-fishing  for  Salmon;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. By  Ephexbba  ;  assisted  by 
AvDKBW  TouNQ.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbaim.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  With  a  Scries  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
'Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
William  Faiebaihn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Royal  Sto.  price  15s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Professor 
Fahadat,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &o.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  SooFTEBN,  M.B.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Francis.— Chronicles  and  Characters  of 

the  Stock  Exchange.  By  Johk  Fbanois. 
New  Edition,  revised.    Sto.  lOs.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  Jamks  William  Gilbabt,  F.  R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Editton^  revised 
throughout  and  enlarged  ;  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author.    2  vols.  12'mo.  price  16a. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic  for  the   Million:   a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbabt,  F.R.8.  4th  Edition  j 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Oilbart— Logic  for  the  Tonng:  oonaiBting  of 
Twenty -five  Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Logic  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbabt,  F.R.S.  ^  12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cobnet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8to.  cloth,  21s. ;  morocco,  £1. 16s. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojoom    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gobsb,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14€. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  cfaic^flj  to  the 
Edinburgh  Renew,  By  William  R.  Qbso. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Grove. —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Gbovb.  Q.C.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  tlic  Aca- 
demies of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  Third  Edition  . 
^vith  Notes  and  References.    8ro.  price  7>. 

Gomey.— Historical  Sketches,  illustrat- 
ing some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  A.D.  1,400  to  aj>.  1,546.  By  the  R^. 
J.  Hakpdek  Gubksy,  M.A.  New  EditicA. 
Fop.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Gnmey.— 8t  Lonis  and  Henxi  IV.:  Bein^  a 
Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Haufdsk  Gubkbt,  H.A 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations;  or, Samples  from 

the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hahpoek  Oubnet,  M.A.,  Rector  vf 
St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.    Crown  Svo.  5«. 

Engliah  Descriptive  Poetn* Rev.  H.  Alford,  B.D. 

KacoUections  or  St.  Petenborg-  -  Kev.  a  Jl.  BiirelL 

Mir  Thomas  More Charles  Buxton,  Ei*a. 

The  Pall  of  Mexico  Rev.  J.  H.Gmner.  M^\. 

The  Uovseof Commons:  ItsStm^- 

gles  aad  Trlnmiibs  O.  K.  Rictaurda,  Emi. 

John  Bunyan Rev.  E. .?.  R4a«,  M.  K. 

The  Refoimatiou Rev.A.P.SUn%.M.A. 

Gwilt— AnEncyclopsedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PraotioaL  By 
Joseph  Owilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Deaigna  hj  J.  S. 
Qmi/r.    Third  Edition.    8ro.  42i« 

Hamilton.  — Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Revietr; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendioea.  By  Sir  Wiujam  HAKii.roy, 
Bart.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  price  21a. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Lather, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravinga.  By 
GiTSTAT  KdNia.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Harb  and  StraAKKA  WiiiK- 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  288. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  froui  the  Sick-Bed  ol'  K.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Harri&on,  HJL.,  Domestic 
Cliaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Ducheea  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Fcp.  8ro.  price  Sa. 

Harry  Hieover— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

TaLk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Habst  Hibotbb.  New  Edition,  2  vob. 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hi60ver.-ThtHimtiiig-Field.  Byfiany 
Hibotbb.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo. 
58.  half' bound. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. By  Habbt  Hiboybb.  Second  Edition ; 
with  2  Plates.    Fcp.  8yo.  56.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hiaover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men:  being  a  Gktide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  tlian 
for  show.  B J  Habbt  Hiboybb.  With  2 
Plates.    Fcp.  870.  price  5b.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieorer.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Habbt  Hibotbb.  Second 
Sdition;  with  Portrait  of  theAuthor.  Pep. 
8to.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  (>)mmiBSion  of  The  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Abthitb  Hiiji  Hassall, 
M.D.,  Ac.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission ; 
Author  of  Mieroteopical  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  8yo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  28s. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Toung 

sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawxbb.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Bust  by 
W.  Behnes,  Esq. ;  and  numerous  explana- 
tory Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Beqjanun  Robert 

Hay  don,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
?iled  by  ToK  Tatlob,  M  JL.,  of  the  Inner 
'empl^  Esq.     8  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Pertonages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary.  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earhest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Becords  of  the  Public 
Oflloes.  Together  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective States }  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Bv 
JoBBPH  Hatdm.   Svo.  price  25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  —  Paper   and  Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Richabd  Hbb- 
Bnre.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bcv. 
Obobob  Cbolt,  LL.D.  Second  Edition^ 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  Plates 
and  Specimens.    Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Sir  Jolm  HerscheL— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  Johb  F.  W.  HBBacHBL^ 
Bart.  Ac.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.    Svo.  price  18s. 


HilL-TravelB  in  Siberia.   By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Tiave/e  on  the  Shores  of 
the  BaJlie.  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Bussia.    2  vols,  post  Sro.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Bank.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sir  Hbnbt  Hollani>,  Bart., 
M.D.,  PR.S.,  Ac.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Physician  in  Lrdinarv 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  His  Royal 
Hiehness  Prince  Albert.  Third  Edition, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.    Svo.  I83. 

Hollaikd.- Chapters  on  Mental  Phydelogy.  By 
Sir  Hbkbt  HoLLAim,  Bart.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  ana  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Rejlectioni  by  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.- The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events*  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Eew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hookbb, 
K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.A^  and  L.S.,  &c.  &c, 
Bu'ector.  New  Edition;  with' numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Bconomic  Botany ; 

or  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Eew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hookbb,  E.H.,  &c.,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  British  Flora ; 

Comprising  the  Ph«nogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edttion, 
with  Additions  and  Correetions  j  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hookbb,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  kc ,  and  G.  A. 
Walkbb-A  kott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s.  j  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Home.  —  The  Communicant's  Com- 
panion 3  comprising  aa  Historical  Essay  on 
X)\9  Lord* t  Sup fur  ;  Meditatioas  and  Prayers 
for  the  use  of  CommmmcaniM ;  and  the  Order 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
or  ilofy  Commanioii.  By  the  Rev  T.  Habt- 
WBlL  HoBBB,  B.D.  Royal  82mo.  2s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  4s.  6d. 
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Home's   Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tore*.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
T.  Hartwell  Hobkx,  B.D.  (the  Author) ; 
the  Rev.  Qamjtel  Dayidsov,  D.D.,  of  Um 
University  of  Halle,  and  LL.D. ;  and  S. 
Pbtdxauz  Xxsasi.LS8,  LL.D.  4  rols.  Svo. 

[/»  iMe  press. 

H6nie.~A  Compendioiu  IntrodaetLon  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Habt- 
WSLL  Hobne,  B.D.  Being  an  Analysis 
of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critieal  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Eoly  Scriptures,  New 
Edition,  wiUi  Map«  and  other  Engravings. 
12mo.  98. 

How  to-  Norse  Bick  Children :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  CluLdrm  {  but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  aU  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Toung.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d« 

Ho'mtt  CA.  M.)  — An  Art-Stndent  in 

Monich.  By  AinrA  Mabt  Howitt.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

Howitt-The  Children's  Tear.  By  Mary 

Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  AmiA  Mabt  Howitt.  Square 
IGmo.  6s. 

Howitt ^ Land,  Labonr,   and    Gold; 

or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
WiUiiAV  Howitt.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Howitt— Visit  to  Remarkable  Places; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Historv 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  First  and 
Second  Series.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  each. 

William  Howitt't  Boy's  Oonntry  Book;  being 
the  Beal  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.   Fop.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sowitt— The  Bnral  Lift  of  England.  By 
WiLUAK  Howitt.  New  Eition,  cor- 
rected and  revised;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  Svo.  2l8. 

Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  Gabet's  Journey  through  Tartary 
and  ThibeU  By  the  Abb^  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Copyright 
Translation,  with  the  Author's  sanction. 
Second  JSdition ;  with  ooloured  Map  and 
Index.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


Hudson.— Plain  Directions  for  Makine 

Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law :  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  WiUs,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  G.  Hviwov,  Esq. 
New  and  «nlaiged  Edition;  indodin^  the 
prorisioDi  of  the  WiUs  Act  Ameadment 
Act  of  1862.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  2a.  6d. 

Hudson.  —  The  Executor's  Guide.    By 

J.  C.  HuDBOV,  Esq.  Kew  and  enlarged 
Edition ;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intestaciee, .  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Suooeeaioa  Duty 
thereon.    Pep.  Svo.  price  6a. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Hrs.  Sabiki. 
Tols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crowu  each, 
sewed ;  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth  c  or  in  poet  8ro. 
12s.  6d.  each,  doth.  Vol.  m.  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  28.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  doth ;  and  Part  IL  3a.  aewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
SABiirx.  Kew  Edition.  16mo.  price  6«. : 
or  in  2  vols.  8s.  6d.  each,  doth;  Sa.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Hunt  —  Researches  on  Light   in  its 

Chemical  Belations ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Proceases. 
By  &OBEBT  HuKT,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Bcienoe.  Second  Edition,  thoroughlj  re- 
vised ;  with  extensive  Additions,  a  Plate, 
and  Woodcuta.    Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  ftc 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  Chbistophsb  Idle,  Esq.  Fcp. 
Svo.  6s. 

Jameson.  — A  Commonplace   Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Sdected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mrs. 
Jaicssov.  Second  Edition^  revised  through- 
out and  corrected;  with  Etchings  and 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  Svo.  ISs. 

**Thl8  elefpint  volnme  which,  like  all  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Ute  productiont,  is  ridi  in  artiaiic 
beauty,  etchings  siid  woodcats  alike  redoient  of 
grace,  is  destiaed  to  extend  still  more  widely  the 
reputation  ot  the  Authoress  as  one  who  thinks  deeply 
and  writes  wisely.'*  Novas  amd  Qumiss. 

Xrs.  Janie8on.HU8teni  of  Charity,  Cafholio 
and  Protestant,  Abroad  and  at  Home.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  Sacred  and  Legend- 
ary  Art.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Pre- 
iisoe.    Fop.  Svo.  4s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Second  Edition ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings 
bj  the  Author.  Square  cro?m  8to.  price  2S1. 

Xrf.  JTamewm's  legondf  of  the  Xoxuurtio 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  A>  t.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  bj  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8to.  price  28s. 

Xn.  Jameioii'i  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendarg 
Art.  With  66  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
162  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8to.  288. 

Jaqnemet.— A  Compendium  of  Chrono- 
logy :  Containing  the  most  important  Dates 
of  G^eral  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  year  1864.  By 
F.  H.  JAQiTBUirr.  Editod  by  the  Bey. 
JOHK  ArooBir,  M.A.    Post  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Lord   JeflQrey's   Coniribntions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Beriew.  A  New  Edition,  oom- 
plete  in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrai  on- 
graved  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8to.  21s.  cloth ;  or  80s.  calf : 
Or  in  8  vols.  8to.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hbbeb.  Bevised  and 
corrected  by  the  Ber.  Chabum  Pa  ok  Bdbv, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8to.  10b.  6d.  eaoh. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calendar  of 

Victory :  Being  a  Beoord  of  British  Valour 
and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Barliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Inkermaun.  Projected  and 
commenced  by  the  late  Maior  Johns,  B.M. ; 
oontinued  and  completed  by  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  BJf.    Fop.  sVo.  12s.  6d. 

Johnston." A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Kjuth  Johnstox, 
F.B.8.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Sdinborgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  MigestT. 
Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  1855; 
in  1  vol.  of  1,860  pages,  comprising  about 
60,000  Names  of  Places.  8to.  86s.  cloth;  or 
half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  S3n- 

dred  Thoughts :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Mast  Avne  Bacok.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuminnted  printing  by  Owbh  Jonss. 
Beprinted.  Imperial  8to.  price  31s.  6d.  calf. 


Ealisch.—Historical  and  Critical  Com- 

mentjiry  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — Fxodus  : 
in  lOEebrewand  English,  with  copious  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
8to.  15s. 

*.*  An  Editifln  of  the  Simfiu,  ti  abo^-e  (fnr  the  nae  of  English 
TPMen),  oompTuing  the  English  Tima*bt*oa,  and  an  abridged 
CoaaiiMBtary.   8vo.  pnc«  12a. 

Eemble.—The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  Enelish  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
John  liiTCHSLL  Ksmblb,  M.A.,F.0.P.S., 
&o.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Kemp.— The  Phasis  of  Matter :  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modem  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lind- 
LBY  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  The  Natural 
Hiitorg  of  Creation^  &o.  With  148  Woodcuts. 
2  Tols.  crown  8to.  21s. 

Eennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam  Steikmetz 
KxHKABD.    Poat  8yo.  lOa.  6d. 

Ee8teven.-~A  Mannal  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  KBSTsrxir, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  post  870.  price  7s.  6d. 

Brby  and  Spence's  Introdnction  to 

Entomolo^ ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  oflnseots  :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noi>e8,  Hybernation, 
In.Htinct,  &o.  New  Edition.  2  yols.  8yo. 
with  Plates,  price  31s.  6d. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine:  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  yoU.  12mo« 
price  18s. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac* 
counts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.    Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Le  Quesne.— Constitutional  History  of 

Jersey.  By  Charles  Le  Quesne,  Esq., 
Jurat  of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  Member  of 
the  States.    8yo.  price  18s. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Ladt,  Author  of  Lettrra  on  Hoftpmeu. 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8yo. 
price  6s. 

Letters  on  Happinefi,  addretMd  to  a  Frimd. 
By  a  Labt,  Author  of  Lettert  to  mg  Unknown 
FHende,    Fop.  8yo.  price  60. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  C7CL0P£DU 

Of  Hittoryi  Biography,  Litentorei  thoArti  and  SeisaoM,  Hatural  EUtory,  and  Manufacture! 

A  SariM  of  Original  Worki  by 


Sir  Jonir  IIrrschbl, 
Sir  Jamrs  Macrintosh, 
RoRRRT  Sooth  RY, 
Sir  Datip  Brrwstrr, 


Thomas  Kriohtlrt, 
John  Forstrr, 
SfR  Waltrr  Soorr, 
Thomas  Moors 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
TiiR  Rrt.  O.  R.  Glrio, 
J.  C.  L.  Dr  Sismondi, 
iOMM  PHiLLirs,  F.ILS.  GS. 


And  othrr  Eminrnt  Writrrs. 

Complete  in  1S3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  VignDette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Onineas. 
The  Works  teparutefy,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  snd  Sixpence  SRch  Yolnine. 


A  Liti  of  the  WoaKs  eompoting  the  Cabinbt  CrcLOPiKDiA:— 


1 .  Beirs  History  of  Rnssit S  rols.  10s.  6d. 

9.  Ben's  Lives  of  British  Poets.. 9  vols.  7s. 

5.  Brewster's  Optics 1  voI.Ss.  6d. 

4.  Cooley's  M nritirae  snd  Inland 

Discovery  Svols.10s.6d 

A.  Crowe's  History  of  Ftnnce. . . .  S  vols.  IDs.  6d. 

6.  De  Ifonpui  on  ProbRbilitlcs  ..  I  vol.  Ss.6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 

Italian  Repablics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

8.De  Sismondi's    Fall   of   the 

Roman  Bmpire 3  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy,!  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  PortQ|pil,ft  vols.  1 7s.  6d. 
19.  Dunham's  Hittoryor  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway S  vols.  10s.  Od. 

18.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.  S9. 6d. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. .  S  vols.  lOs.  6<1. 

15.  Dunham's  Enropo  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4  vols.  14s« 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  9  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's     Lives    of    Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United 

States  9vols.7s. 

19.  Fosbruke's  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiquities  9  vols.  7s. 

90.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 

men  of  the  Commonwealth,  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

91.  Gleig's  Lives  of  Britisb  MUi- 

tary  Commanders. S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

99.Grattan's     History    of    the 

Netherlands 1  vo1.Ss.6d. 

9S.  Henslow's  Botany I  voLSs.6d. 

94.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

93.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy 1  vol.  Ss.6d« 

2(S.  History  of  Rome 9  \'ols.  7s. 

97.  H  istor>-  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

98.  Uoilsnd's    ManuHsctvres    in 

Metal  Svols.10s.6d. 

99.  James's  Uveaof  Foreign  States- 

men   S  vols.  17s.  6d. 

SO.  Rater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics,  I  vol.  Ss.6d. 
31.  Keightley'sdutlinesof  History,!  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

Si.  1  jinliter'a  Arithmetic  1  vol.  Sa.  6d. 

SS.  Lanii»er'»  Geometry 1  vol.  S».  6d. 


54.  Lardneron  Heat 1  voLS«.6d. 

55.  Ijardner's   Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics I  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

86.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city and  Magnetism  9  vols.  7s. 

87.  Mackintosh,      Forster,     and 

Coortenay's  Lives  of  British 

Statesmen 7rols.  94s. 6d. 

58.  Mackintosh, Wallace,and  Bell's 

History  of  England 10  vols.  S5s. 

59.  Montgomery     and     Shelley's 

eminent  Italian,    Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  .  S  vols.  10s.  Cd. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Irelsnd  . .  4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Hist.  1  vol.  Ss.  6«i. 
49.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  9  vols.  7s. 

48.  Powell's  History  of  Naturel 

Philosophy I  vol.Ss.6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatiae  on  the  Manu- 

nufsctnreof  Silk I  voLSs.6d. 

45.  Porter's  Manufbcturea  of  Por- 

celain and  Glass  1voLSs.6d. 

46.  Rosooo's  Britisk  Lawyers  ....  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland ....  9  vols.  7s. 
46.  Shelley's  Lives   of    eminent 

French  Authors 9  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shnckard  andSwainsoa's  InsectSy  1  vol.  Sa.  Cd. 
SO.Sonthey's    Uvea   of    British 

Admirals 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  History. ...  9  vols.  7s. 

59.  Stebbing's    History   of    the 

Reformation 9voIs.  7s« 

68.  Swainaon's  Discoarse  on  Na- 
tural Hiatory 1  voI.Ss  6d. 

64.  Swainson's  Natnral  History  fc 

Classification  of  Animals . .  I  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

95.  Swainson's  Habits  ft  Instincts 

of  Animals 1  vol.  Ss.6d« 

66.  Swainaon's  Birds ....9  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  6cc.  9  vols.  7s. 

68.  Swainson's  Qoadrapads 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-flsb,  1  vol.  S«.  6d. 

60.  Swainson's  Antnats  in  Mena- 

geriea 1  vol. SB.6d« 

61.  Swainson's    Tasldermy    and 

Biography  of  Zoologists 1  vol  Ss.  Gd. 

69.  Thirl  wall's  History  of  Grvece.  8  vols.  98s. 
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Lewis's  Book  of  Snglish  Rivera.    An 

Account  of  the  Rirers  of  England  and  Wales, 
particularising  their  respeofcire  Coarses,  their 
most  striking  Scenery,  and  the  chief  Places 
of  Interest  on  their  Banks.  By  Sauvel 
Lewis,  Jon.    Fcp.  8to.  8s.  6d. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
visairicf,  the  Vettetian  Bracelet^  the  Oolden 
VioUiy  the  Troubadour^  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  bj  B.  Doyle. 
2  Tols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  2l8. 

Lindley.— The  Theoiy  and  Practice  of 

Horticulture ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  CFrounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  Horticulture^  much 
enlarged;  with  98  Woodcuts.  By  John 
LiKDTiBY,  Ph.D.  F.B.S.    8to.  price  21b. 

Dr.  John    LincQe/s   Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
oopious  AdditioDB.  2  toIs.  8to.  with  Six 
Platea  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24e. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Ozoniensis,  sive 

Florilegium  e  lusibua  poeticia  diyersorum 
Oxonienfiium  Ghwcis  et  Latinis  deoerptnm. 
Curante  Oulielmo  Linwood,  MJL.  .^dis 
Chrisii  Alommo.    8to.  price  14b. 

Long.— An  Inquiry  concerning  Religion. 

By  Obobob  LoKa,  Author  of  The  Moral 
Cloture  of  Man,  *'  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  &c. 
8ro.  pnoe  9s.  6d. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Toung  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    Now  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arborionlture,  and 
Landscape  Gkirdemng:  Including  aU  the 
latest  improrements ;  a  General  Uistofy  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries;  a  Statistical 
Yiew  of  its  Present  State ;  and  Suffsestions 
for  its  Future  Progress  in  the  Britua  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
LouDOK.    8to.  price  60s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs;  or,  the  Arboretum  et  FMieetum 
Britanniemm  abridged :  Containing  thoHardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Natire 
and  Foreign,  ScientiBoally  and  Poptdarly 
Described  ;  with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  ana  with  Sngraringi 
of  nearly  all  the  Species^  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Nurserymen,  GardCTiers,and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8?o.  price  50s. 


Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture; Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments, a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  Britisn  Isles.  New  Edition;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants :  Com- 
prising the  Spedfio  C1iaraot«r,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  oorreoted  to  the  Present  Time  by 
Mrs.  Loudoh  ;  assisted  by  Gborob  Don, 
F.L.S.  and  Datid  Woostbb,  late  Curator 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts  {man  than  2,000  new). 
8vo.  price  £3  13s.  6a. — Second  Supplement, 
with  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  price  Sis. 

Loudon's   Encyclopedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings;  Country  Inns,  Publio  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  ;  with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  aU  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  ecdti- 
vated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loubow  ; 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxtbb  and  Datid  « 
WoosTBB.  8vo.  price  81s.  6d.— Tlie  SrB- 
PLBKEVT  separately,  price  14s. 

Mrs.   Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar:  Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  aa  well  as  what 
should  be  done^  in  a  Ghirden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Bules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite. 
16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Domestioated 

Animals  of  the  firitiahlalandi:  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  and  Eoonomical  History  of 
Species  and  Varieties  f  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Forms  andObser- 
vations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  price  85a. 
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Low.— Elements  of  Practioal  Agricalture ; 

oomprabeodinff  the  CultiTation  of  PlanU,  tlie 
HuBoandry  oi  the  Domettio  AnimalB,  and 
tbe  Eooaomy  of th«  Farm.  Bj  D.  Low,  Baq. 
F.B.S  J£.  New  Edition  $  with  200  Woodcuts. 
8?o.  price  2Ii. 

Macanlay.— SpeecheB  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Maoauiaj.  M.l^.     Corrected  bj  Hiic- 
8ro.  price  12i. 


Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Acoession  of  James  II.  By 
Thokas  Babinotov  Macaitlat.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.  price  828. ; 
Tola  III.  and  lY.  price  36i. 

Mr.  H acaiilay|B  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Eeriew.    Four  Editions,  aa  follows : — 

1.  A  LiB&A&T  Edition  (the  Eighih\  in 

3  vols.  8to.  price  d6s. 

2.  Complete  in  Okb  YoLUia,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.      Square  crown 

8vo.  price  2l8.  cloth ;  or  SOs.  calf. 
8.  Another  Nbw  Editiok,    in  8  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  price  2Is. 
4.  The  Pxofle's  Editioit,   in   2  vols. 

crown  870.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macanlay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
Babivoton  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4a.  6d.  doth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Kr.  Macaolay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Qeoiige  Scarf,  Jun.,  and  erigraved  by  Samuel 
Willutms.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without:  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  Gbqbob  Mao  Poitau). 
Crown  8yo.  7b.  6d. 

Hacdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Ymci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louisa  Macbokald. 
Eop.  8to.  price  6s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Histoiy  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Library 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  Son.  2  vols. 
8yo.  price  2 Is. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Yolume ;  with  Portrait  and  Yignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s. 
bound  in  oalf:  Or  in  8  Tols.  fcp.  8yo. 
price  21s. 


M'Intosh    and   Kemp.  — The    British 

Year-Book  for  the  Country  for  1856; 
Being  an  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  and  Arboriculture. 
Edited  by  C.  M'lifTOSH,  Esq..  Author  of 
The  Book  of  the  Garden,  &o.;  and  T.  LnrDLsr 
Ebmp,  M.D.,  Author  of  AgrieuUural  Pkf 
siology,    Fcp.  8to.  price  4«.  6d. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elcmentair  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Hbkrt  DuKNiNa  Maoleod,  of  tbe 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philoaophiesl 
Society.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  price  30a. 

M'Clore.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  Noiih-West  Passage.  By  H.M.S. 
Iwestigator^  Oapt.  Sir  Bobbbt  M'Ci.ukx, 
B.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Shbeasd  OsBOur. 
B.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Privato 
Letters  of  Sir  E.  M'Clure ;  and  illustrated 
from  Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S. 
Gumey  Cresswell.    8to.       [Tnthepren, 

M'CnIloch.  — A  Dictionaiy,    Practical, 

Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Commefce 
and  Commercial  NaTigation.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  B.  M'OirixocH, 
Esq.  ^ew  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present 
Time ;  vrith  a  Supplement.  8vo.  price  50b. 
cloth ;  half-russia,  65s. 

M'CuUoch.  -  A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  Tarions 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natund 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  B.M*CI7Lioch, 
Ew}.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  If  ew 
Edition,  r.  viBed;  witha  Supplement.  2t(^. 
8?o.  price  63s. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  Description  of  the  PrimitiTe 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepal- 
chral  Bemains.  By  the  Ber.  Chaslss 
MiLiTLAKD.  New  Edition ;  with  many 
Woodcuts.    8ro.  prir>e  I4b. 

Mann.~The  Philosophy  of  Reproduction. 

By  BoBBBT  Jambs  MAinr,  M  D.  FRa  a. 
Fcp.  8yo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4e.  6d. 

General  Manstein's  Memoirs  of  Russia, 

Historical  Political,  and  Military,  from  the 
Year  1727  to  1744;  a  period  compriaing 
many  Bemarkable  Events,  including  the 
first  Conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  Finland 
by  the  Russian  Arms.  First  edited  (in 
1770)  by  David  Hume ;  and  now  re-edited, 
carefully  compared  with  the  original  French, 
and  briefly  illustrated  with  ^lotes.    By  a 
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lira.  Marcet's  ConversatioBfl  on  Chemis- 

trj,  ia  which  the  Elementa  of  that  Science 
aire  familiarly  explaiiied  aud  iUustrated  bj 
Szperiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  snd 
improyed.    2  toIs.  fcp.  8to.  price  l£« 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elementa  of 
that  Science  are  iiuniliarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected;  with  28 
Plates.    Fcp.  8to.  price  IDs.  6d. 

VLn.  Maroot's  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  fiuniUarij  explained*  Kew 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology ;  compFshending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  wito  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition;  with  4 
Plates.     Ecp.  8to.  price  9e. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  SditioUf  rerised  and 
corrected;  with  a  oolourvil  Map.  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  Ss.  6d. 

Marryat — Moontains  and  Molehills; 

or,  Recollections  of  a  Burnt  Journal.  By 
FsAKK  Marbtat.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  and  in  Colours  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.    8to.  21s. 

Martineaa.— Endeavonn  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life  I  Discourses.  By  Jamm  Mab- 
TDTBAU.    2  Tola  post  8to.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Xartfnean.— Xisodlanies.  Compriii&g  Esaayi 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Ltfe  and  VorT9' 
nomlence.  Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Ducourse  of  Refi^ian,  "Phases  of 
Faith/*  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  Jambs  Mab- 
nuBATT.    Post  8yo.  Os. 

Maonder's  Biogn^hical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  sad  brief 
Notices  of  shove  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ;  fonniog  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fop.8vo. 
lOs.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Historical  Treasmv;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  OutUne  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists ;  thdr  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants, tlieir  Beh'gion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, Ac.  New  Edition;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Index.  Fcp.  8to.  10b.  ckihi 
roan,  12s.  |  oal^  12s.  Od. 


Mannder's  Boientifio  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury !  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science  and  the  Beiles-Lettres ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Litemture  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  doth ;  bound 
in  loan,  I2s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  Animated 
Nature :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  duerent  daases, 
G^era,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
Tariety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  G^eral  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Ejngdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  price 
10s.  cloth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Mannder^s  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

library  of  Reference.  Compriaingan  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Univenml 
Gaxetteer,  a  CUssical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  num^x>us  usefVd  Tables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
coneeted  throughout:  With  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  rosn, 
12s. ;  calf.  12s.  6d. 

Meri?ale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Bev.  Chablbs 
HsHiTAXA,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Csmbridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo. 
price  £2.  2s. — ^Vois.  IV.  and  V.,  comprising 
JmffustMS  and  the  daudtan  Ctr»ar9,  are  now 
ready. 

MeriTAls.— TlM  Fan  of  the  BomaaBepuUie: 
A  Short  Hbtory  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bev.  Cbarlss 
MsuTALB,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
price  7s.  Od. 

MeriTile.— An  iMout  of  tho  life  tad  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  of 
Abeken ;  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  Chablis 
MxBiTAU,  B.0.    Itao.  8s,  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  The  Eighth  Ediiion ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  genersl,  and 
Hunters  in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12 
Woodcuts.  By  Wiluax  Milso,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  12s  6d. 

•••  Twv  Cute  OT  Med«li  oT  Off  PMv  F««4,  ffa.  1,  Bhtdjbr  All 
Pmrpotn,  Xo.  2,  ShMi  *eilk  Ltmthtr,  en  Mr.  MUcs'i  pUn«  mjr  be 
had,  pnet  Sk  wch. 

moo.— A  FUda  Arootloo  ob  Hori»*8boelng>. 
By  WIX.UAK  Miuio.  Esq.  With  ^ates  and 
Woodcuts.    Small  4to.  price  Ss. 

Milner.— Bnssia,  its  Bise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Bevolutions.  By  the  Bev. 
T.  MiuncB,  M.A.,  F.B.aj8.  Post  8vo. 
with  Plote^  price  lOo.  6d. 
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Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and 

Modern  History  :  The  Khans,  the  Saltans, 
and  the  Czars :  With  Sketches  of  its  Scenerj 
and  Popalation.  By  the  Ber.  T.  Milvbb, 
M JL    Post  8to.  with  8  Maps,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Milser.— Ihe  Baltic;  Iti  Gatea,  Shoraa,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
Bj  the  Ber.  T.  Miunn,  MA.,  F.B.a.S. 
Post  8to.  with  Map,  price  10s.  6d. 

Milner'8  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Ber.  Isaac 
MiLKXB,  D.D.,  F.K.S.  A  New  Edition, 
ivrised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Ber. 
T.  Geaittham,  B.D.    4  rols.  8yo.  price  528. 

Monteith.— Ears  and  Eneronm :  With 

the  Campaigns  of  Prince  Paskiewitch  in  the 
Years  1828  and  1829;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Bnssian  Conquests  South  of  the  Cau- 
casus down  to  the  Treaty  of  Turcoman  Chie 
and  Adrianople.  By  Lientenant-Gtoneral 
MoirrsiTH,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  19 
yoirs  attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Svo.  15s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomeiy !  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correroondence,  Bemains 
in  Prose  and  Terse,  and  Conversations.  By 
Jomr  Holland  and  James  ErssxTT.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  Yols.  I.  to  lY. 
post  8yo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

*J^  Vola.  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  completing 
the  work,  are  in  the  pren, 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

CoUectiye  Edition ;  with  the  Author*s  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  Sro.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth;  morocco, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  toIs.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates  prioe  14s. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Priyate  Berotion. 
18mo.  prioe  5s.  6d. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Sonl  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Momls.  By  Gsosgb  Moohb,  M.D.,  Memb^ 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  ^ftk 
and  cheaper  Editum^    Fcp.  8ro.  price  6s. 

Moore.— Xaa  and  hia  Xotiref.  By  George 
Moose,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Physidans.  Third  and  cheaper  JSdUum, 
Fop.  8to.  price  8s. 

Moore.— The  Uie  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Gko&gs  Moobs,  M.I>.  Member 
of  the  Boyal  ColKge  of  Physicians.  Third 
and  cheaper  SdiHon,     Fcp.'Sro.  68. 
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Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Worics :  Com- 
prising the  Author^s  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Yoluroe, 
printed  in  Buby  Type ;  with  a  Portrait, 
Crown  8to.  128.  6d.  doth ;  morocco  by 
Hay  day,  21s. — Also  an  Edition  complete  in 
1  vol.  medium  8to.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  425. 
— ^Another,  in  10  Tols.fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait, 
and  19  Plates,  price  85s. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies  Hlnstiated.    A 

New  Edition  of  Moore* t  Irish  Mdodiet^  illus- 
trated with  Thirteen  Sted  Plates,  engraved 
from  Original  Designs  by 

C.  W.  Cope,  B.A.  ;      D.  Maclise,  BA.; 

T.  CbESWICC,  B.A. ;      J.E.MlLIiAI8,A.B.A.; 

A.  L.  Eoa,  A.BA.. ;     W.  Mulbxadt,  B^.  ; 
W.  P.  Fbith,  B.A. ;     J.  Sakt  ; 
W.  E.Fbo8T,A.B.A.;  E.Stovb,A.B.A.;  and 
J.  C.  HoBSLEY ;  E.  M.  Wabd,  B JL 

Uniform  with  the  IlluHraied  JSditiom  of 
Moore*s  La/fa  Sooth,  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  21b.  cloth ;  or  Sis.  6d.  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  ninstrated  \j  D. 
Maclise,  B.A.  New  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  81s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2. 12s.  6d. 
morocco,  by  Hayday. 


Moore's  Iriah  Melodies.  HewBditioii, 

in  Diamond  Type;  with  the  Pre&oe  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moor^g 
Poetical  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodtes^  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  6d. — An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  68.;  or  128.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's   Lalla  Bookh:    An   Oriental 

Bomance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  fnfOi  Designs  by  (>>rbould.  Meadows, 
and  Stephanoff,  enirraved  imder  the  super- 
intendenoe  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  15s. 
doth  I  morocco,  28e. 

Moore's  IaIU  Bookli.  Hew  Sdition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moares 
Poetical  Works^  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  S2mo.  2s.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  IBmo.  with  Tignette^  Cs. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Songs.  By  Thokis  Moobb,  Author  of  Lalia 
Jbaokkt  Ac.  First  collected  Edition,  with 
Yignette  by  B.  Doyle.  16mo-  price  5s.  cloth  ; 
12s.  6d.  Dound  in  morocco. — A  Diamond 
Edition,  with  Froufispieee,  is  in  the  press. 
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Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and  Corre- 

rndenoe  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  bj 
Bight  Hon.  Lobd  John  Bitssbll,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
8  vols,  post  8to.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineerinff  and  Architecture.  Bj  H. 
HosxLiT,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Fraoce.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with 
nnmerous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Sto. 
price  24s. 

More.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Bj  William  Mvbr,  M.P.  of  CaldwelL 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8to.  price 
36s.;  Vol.  lY.  price  15a. 

Murray's  £ncyclop8Bdia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
'Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Belation  to  the 
Hearenlj  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Ci?i]  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Sro,  price  60s. 

Keale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Bey.  ERBKurx  Nxalb,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  toIb.  fcp.  Svo.  price 
128. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  —  Disconrses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  JoHir  Hxkbt 
NswMAir,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
NerL    Second  Edition.    8to.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cxdbio  Oldacax,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparati¥e 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  theluTertebrate 
Animals,  deliTered  at  the  Boral  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Bichab2>  Owxir,  F.B.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  oilarged ;  with  236  Wood- 
cuts.   8yo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectnres  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
yertebrat«  Animals,  deliTtfred  at  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
nomerotts  Woodcuts.    Tol.  I.  8to.  price  14i. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Gsorgs 
PxABCS,  Esq.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 2&S.  6d. 

TOIi.  1.   PASCAL'S  PROVIlVCf  AL  liCT- 

Itn :  with  U.  VUlcmain'a  Easay  on  Pmaeal  pr«8s*d,aBd  anrw 
Memoir.   Pwt  8v«.  Poftratt,  S«.  Sd. 

VOIi.  S.   PASCAL'S  TH017CHT8  OX  WOC- 

llf  {on  and  Evidence*  of  Chriallanltf,  with  Additionty  Irem 
Origmnl  M8S. :  from  M.  Fan|*ra's  EiiiUoii.    Poat  Itnt.  (to.  <d. 

VOL.  S.    PASCAL'S    MISCSLLANR01TS 

WHtinvi,  Correspondence,  DetaciieJ  ThovKhtt,  Ac. :  from  it. 
Favg^re'a  adtUoa.    Poat  Sro.  ta.  <d. 

Dr.  Fereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medioa  and  Therapeutics.  TAird  Edition^ 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  TATix>it,  M.D.  and 
G.  O.  Bess,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
ouU.  yol.I.8vo.28s.s  Vol.II.PartI.2l8.s 
ToL  II.  Part  II.  24s. 

Dr.  Pereira^f  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet :  With 
Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Begimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Bstablishments  for  Paupers,  Ltmatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sica,  &c.    8vo.  168. 

Dr.  Pereira's   Lectures   on   Polarised 

Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
Medical  School,  of  the  London  Hospital. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Powbll,  MA., 
&c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans-. 

lated  from  the  Qerman,  with  Notes,  by 
B.  WSBT.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Pfeiffer.  — A  Lady's   Second  Jonmey 

roimd  the  Worid:  Prom  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  Califomio, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.  By  Madame  Ida  Pvbiffss. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementaiy  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bsooke, 
jr.B.8.,  F.G.S.  ?  and  W.  H.  Mulbe,  M.A., 
F.GS.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    Post  8vo.  price  18s. 
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Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.Il.8.,  F.O.8.,  Deputy 
Beadw  in  Geologj  in  the  Unirenitj  of 
Oxford  J  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Soiencet  of  Mosoow,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Proaent  Time; 
with  4  Platea.    Fop.  8vo.  prioe  60. 

niIUpt.-FlgiixM  tad  BMeriptfoBi  of  the 
PahBosoie  Fossili  of  Cornwall,  Peron,  and 
Weet  Somerset  j  obserred  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Surrey  of  that 
District.  By  JoHir  Phillips,  F.R.8,F.G A 
Ao.    8to.  with  60  Plates,  prioe  9a. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perftuaeiy,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Instructions  for  the  BCanufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrioes,  Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  Ac. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  Ac.  With  30  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8?o.  price  Ts.  6d. 

Plscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookeiy  of 

Fish:  A  Practical  Treatise.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  6s.  6d. 

Captain  PoiUock'aBeport  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8to.  witli 
48  PUtes,  price  24a. 

Powell.— Essayg  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.R.A.S. 
F.O.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  price  12s.  6d. 

Pycroft'B  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Jonmal  kept 

by  THOKAg  Raikbs,  Esq.  from  1831  to  1847: 
Compriamg  Reminisoenoes  of  Social  and 
Pohtical  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  L  and  H.  post  8to,  with 
Portrait,  price  2l8. 

Reade.— Man  in  Paradise :  A  Poem  in 

Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems.  By 
John  Edvjtkd  Reade,  Author  of  "Italy '^^ 
"  Revelations  of  Life,"  &o.    Fq>.  8vo.  &. 


I  Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide;  IbrtheiiBe 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Familite,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Praotitioaars :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modem  Dispenatttory, 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distingiuahing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Core  and 
Palliatioa  of  the  Dineases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Diaooreriea 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  M^ca,  &e.  Servnteenth 
Edition,  ooneoted  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Br.  H.  Rsxcx,  MJEt.C3.  Ac. 
870.  prioe  12s. 

Rich's  Hlnstrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  QndkLeziooii:  I^onn- 
inga  Glossary  of  aU  the  Words  vspraaenting 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  STery«day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representations 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  prioe  21s. 

Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanship ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Maziaging  a  Horse, 
adapted  to  the  Ghii£ince  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field :  With 
Instructions  forBreaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  B^  Captain  kichabi>80N,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoona.  With  5  Line 
EngraTings.    Square  crown  8to.  price  14s. 

Rickards.  —  Popnlation   and    Ci^tai: 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  dellTered  beforo 
the  U nirersity  of  Oxford  in  1853  and  1854. 
Bv  Gbome  K,  Rickabm,  M.A,  Profeasor 
ot  Pohtical  Foonomy.    Post  8to.  Gb. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

Fnfflish-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
CoUeges  and  Schools.  Jfeto  and  cheaper 
Edilion,  reyised  and  corrected.    8to.  21a. 

g^^^     c  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
^*^    ^  I  The Latin-EnglishDictionary ,15s. 

Riddle*!  Diamond  Latin^Xngliah  IMetlooaiy: 
A  Ghaide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  daasical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copions  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  «M/cA?tfp<pr  Edition.    Paet4to.  Sl8.6d. 

Rivera's  Rose-Amatenr's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
rarieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Famihes;  their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved ;  including  a  full  Account  of 
the  Author's  experience  in  the  Culture  of 
Roses  in  Pots.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  8«.  6d, 
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Boblns.— The  Whole  EYidence  against 

the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Churoh.  Bj  the 
Ber.  Sakdbbsok  £obibb»  M^.,  Beotor  of 
St.  Jamm*s,  Dotot.    Syo.  prioe  lOs.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Sdition,  rerised  and  in  great  part  re-written. 
8to.  prioe  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Sdinhurffh  Review. 
Second  and  cheap^'Editionf  with  Additions. 
8  Tols.  fop.  8to.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesanras  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classifled  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilit-ate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  improved }  and  printed  in  a 
more  oonyenient  form.  Crown  8ro.  10s.  6d. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
'  for  Discussion  }  with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Vep. 
8to.  price  6s. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  RnsselL  A  New 

Edition,  including  sereral  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  bj  Miss 
BiBBT.  With  Portraits,  Yi^piettes,  and 
Eacsimile.    2  toIs.  post  8to.  prioe  16s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  RosselL  By 

the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Johk  Rvssbll,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  a  Portrait  engrayed  on  Steel 
hy  S.  Bellin,  from  the  original  hy  Sir  Peter 
lielj  at  Wobum  Abbey.    Post  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World :  His  Adrentures 
and  Discoreries.  By  Mbs.  Hobacx  St. 
Jomr.    Pep.  8to.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Leiiert  to  M$  Vnknovm  Friendt^  fto.    Fop. 
"  8to.  prioe  7s. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  firom  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Cknrinth  by 
the  Romans,  B.o.  146,  mainlT  based  upon 
Bishop  ThirlwaU*s  History  of  Greece.  By 
Br.  Lbovhabd  Schmits.  P.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Kew 
Edition.    12mo.  prioe  7s.  6d. 

Scrivenor.— History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to*  the  Present 
Period.  By  H1.BBT  Soutxhob,  Author  of 
The  RaUwayi  of  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Edition,  rarised  and  coneoted.  8?o.  10f.6d. 


Scott— The  Danes  and  the  Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Yiait  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Banish 
Islands ;  with  a  ^^^  i^^  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
By  Chabij[8  Hskby  Soott,  Author  of  The 
Bafiic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea.  Post 
8vo.  price  IDs.  6d. 

**  Mr.  Scott  rives  ui  the  best  modem  acooant  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  which  we  possess ;  and  thoug^h 
his  work  is  more  descriptiTe  than  hisUHical,  there 
are  many  pertinent  illustrations  of  recent  events 
connected  with  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  ohien  time.  We  could  make  nnmeroas  extracts. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  volume  of  the  same  extent 
which  oflVrs  more  passages  apt  for  q notation.  But 
our  room  is  circumscribed ;  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  with  heartily  recommending  the  book  to 
onr  readers.'*     Naval  and  Military  Gasbttb 

SewelL— Amy  Herbert    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  Wiiliam  Sbwell,  B.D. 
Pellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Kew  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6b. 

SewelL— The  Earl's  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Jmy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  SxwsLL)  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  Oertmde  :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  SxwxLLy  B.D.  Kew  Edition.  Fcp. 
8to.  prioe  6s. 

SewelL— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Ohikben,  on  the  Praotioal  Use  of  »  portion 
of  the  Ohuroh  Oatechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Jmy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  W. 
SiWBLL,  B.D.  New  Edition.  8  toIs.  fop. 
8to.  prioe  16s. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Percival.    By  the 

Author  of  Jmy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 
W.  SswBLL,  B.D.  Kew  Edition.  2  yoIs. 
fop.  8to.  price  18s. 

By  the  same  Juthor^ 
OtofeEalL  2  toIs.  iiop.  8yo.  priea  18a. 

The  Ezperienoe  of  Ii&.  Kew  Edition.  Fop. 
8to.  prioe  7s.  6d« 

Xafhaiine  AidLtoa.  Kew  Edition.  2  yolf. 
fop.  8to.  prioe  12a. 

BeftdlBgi  for  Evary  Bay  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  JiBiiCT 
Tjltior.    Fop.  8to.  prioe  Ss. 

Beodinga  far  a  Honth  preparatory  to  Ooaflrma^ 

tion  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
Kew  «i4rf  ^*ap^  Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  48. 


so 


NEW  WOEKS  i»J)  ITEW  EDITIONS 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Inlanda  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  ros.  post  8vo.  214.-- An 
ABaiDOxsKT,  in  I6mo.  price  2s.  6d« 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount   Printed  by 

G.  Whittingfaam,  xauhndj  with  the  ThtwU 
Bible  I    boond  and  chMped.     64bio.  price 

Eighteenpence. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare;  In  which 

nothing  is  mddrd  to  the  Original  Text;  bat 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitfed 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Yolomes ;  with  b6 
Woodcuts,  fi-om  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  otlier  Artista.    6  vols.  fcp.  8to.  SOs. 

*«*  A  LiBBABT  Editioit,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1  toL  medium  Sto.  price  81a. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities  ;  full  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Boundaries,  Regiatered  £lec> 
tors,  ftc.  of  the  Parliamenta^  Boroughs ; 
with  a  reference  under  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  as  far  as  com* 
pletetl ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Kesources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology  and  an 
Abstract  of  Certain  Besults  of  the  last 
Census.    2  yols.  Sro.  price  £2.  I69. 

Short  WhiBt;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  ObserTations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whbt  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Oissino,  Ecajrt^  Oribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition ;  to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.    By 

Cathsuvb  SiyCLJJB,  Author  of  The  Bust- 
netto/Life.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  6s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henet  Wills  j  and  12  Wood  EngraT- 
ings  from  Designs  by  F.  Tatlsb.  Second 
and  ekeaper  Edition.  Crown  8to.  lOa.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smee*8  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs. 6d. 


Smith  (G.)  Sacred  Annals;  or,  Researches 

into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
By  QsoROB  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.  3  toU. 
crown  Sro.  price  £1.  lit.  $  or  sepamteiy  as 
follows:— 

T0L.I.-TIJE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  fhm  fhcCnalkm  to 
tfa*  DMth  of  laaae.   Cmm  Svol  price  lOc 

Vot,  TT.— TH«  HEBREW  WIOPLE,  from  the  OnRia  of  IW 
larMUte  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Cbriat.  Cfowa  Svo.  m 
S  Puts,  priee  tiM. 

Vot-ITL-THE  GENTILE  NATIONS -EifTptaM,  A»»y- 
riaa«,Bab}loiiians,M«det,  PmtBiu,  Greeka,  iiul  RMsaaa 
Crairii  tnro.  in  3  Parts,  fvtec  Its. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith* 

By  his  Daughter,  JjLDY  Hollaitd.  With 
a  Selection  from  hia  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  Fourth  Edition^  %  Tola.  Sto. 
price  288. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works :  Including  hia  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions : — 

1.  A  LiBRART.  Editiok  (the  Fourth),  in 

3  Tols.  Sto.  with  Portrait^  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  Our  Volukb,  with  Por- 

trait  and  Vignette.     Square  crown 
Sto.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf. 

8.  Another  New  Editio^t,  in  3  toIs.  fcp. 
8to.  price  21a. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  deliTered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Yeara  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  8to.  7s. 

Rohert   Southey's   Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  the  Author*s  last  In- 
troductions and  Kotes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume, with  Portraitand Vignette.  Medinm 
Sro.  price  21s.  doth ;  428.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  358. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  LoTelace  induaiTO.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Eobekt 
SoUTHET.    Medium  8to.  price  30s. 

Southey's  Correspondence.— Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southcy,  &c. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  JoHX 
Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
dirring,  Sussex.  /«  4  volumes,  Vola.  I. 
and  II.  post  8to.  price  21s. 

Tlielil&  aadCorreipo&denceof  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rct. 
C.  C.  SouTHBY,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraita,  and  Landscape  lUuatn- 
tions.    6  Tola,  post  8to«  price  GSs, 
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Sonthey's  The  Doctor  ftc.   Complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Warteb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Buat,  and  ooloured  Plate.  New  Kdition. 
Square  orown  8vo.  price  21a. 

Sonthey's  Commonplaoe  Booki.  Cbmpxiamg— 
1.  Choice  Paasagea :  With  Collections  for 
the  HiBtOTjr  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
England;  2.  Special  Collections  on  Tarious 
Histori(»l  and  Theological  Subjects ;  3.  Ana- 
lytical Readings  in  various  branches  of 
Literature  ;  and  4.  Original  Memoranda, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited  bj 
the  Rer.  J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.  4  Tols. 
square  orown  8to.  prioe  £8. 18s. 

Etch  0am$i*onpltu4  Buok,  eoinplete  a  Itself,  may  ba  had  Mpt- 
ratelf  at  roilowi : — 

Fi  wn  Sbmc»— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Ac.    I8i. 
StcoML  SsKtW'SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    IP*. 
Thibd  SBJtiBt-ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    Sli. 
FtfOBTH  SBMSfr-ORIGlNAL  MEMORANDA,  *c.    21*. 

Stmthey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  vrith 
l^otes  and  A.dditions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  SouTHXT,  M.A.  2  Tols.  8to.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28b. 

Spencer.—Tbe  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Bj  Hebbxrt  Spbnobb,  Author  of  Social 
Statict,     8to.  16s. 

Stephen.—Lectnres  on  the  History  of 

Prance.  Bv  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jahxs 
Stifhsv,  E:.C.B.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Modem 
Historr  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.    2  toIs.  8to.  prioe  24s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jakes  Stethxit,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.    Third  Edition.    2  toIs.  8to.  24b. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Trainmg  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
tainmg  also,  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  STomHJENOB.  With  numerous 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Frontispiece  eiigraved  on 
SteeL    Square  crown  8to.  price  2Is. 

Stow.—The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  the  Normal  Seminary 
for  pnq)artng  School-Trainers  and  Go- 
vernesses. By  David  Stow,  E>q.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free 
Seminary.  Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plataa  and 
Woodcuts.    Post  8to.  prio«  6s. 


Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England.  By  Edwabd  Stbachet, 
Esq.     Cheaper  luue.    Sto.  price  8s.  6d. 


and  ncni'JtfwMi,  noords,  inclading  all  the  yet  deciphered 
Caneifbrm  Inacriptknis,  of  the  period :  politieauift  the 
oonstitatlon  and  oondltkm  of  the  Jewish  Ktaigdom,  and 
the  working  of  the  former  at  home  tqr  •tateamaoahlp  and 
poinalar  opinion,  and  abroad  by  wan,  amanow,  and 
commerce :  and  reHgiou$lw,  the  leesona  which  (appU- 
eable  to  all  maokindjwere  deduoed  firom  tto  erenta  of 
their  own  times  by  the  propheli.  whose  ofllee  is  Illus- 
trated by  its  analogies  with  that  or  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  and  the  modem  speaken,  preachers,  and  writers. 

'*  The  pradnction  of  a  man  of  learninfc  and  inde- 
pendent thinking:.....! he  historian,  the  polittciaD, 
and  the  divine  may  read  it  with  advantage." 

BaiTiSH  QvAaTxaLT  Rivixw. 

B^  the  same  Author, 

mraoles  and  Beiaiioe.  Pott  8yo.  prioe  One 
Shilling. 

Tagart— Locke's  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy Historically  considered, and  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  contributing  to  the 
scepticism  of  Hume.  By  Edwabd  Tagabt, 
F.S.A.,  F.L.S.    8to.  12a.  6d. 

Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  vsrious  original  and  useful  For* 
muloe,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tats,  F.B.A.8.    8to.  6s.  6d. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty:  Twenty  Discourses.  By  John 
jAXsa  Tatlsb,  B.A.  Second  Edition, 
Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Budiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Post  8vo. 
with  Medallion,  price  IDs.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

.  Isaac  Tatlob.    Post  8to.  with  a  Portrait, 
prioe  lOs.  6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Bussia.  Bv  L.  Di 
Teooborski,  Privy-Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Oonnoil  of  Bussia.  Tot  I. 
8vo.  14s. 

ThirlwalL-The  History  of  Greece.   By 

the  Bight  Bev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  St. 
Datid's  (the  Rev.  Connop  ThiriwaU).  An 
improved  Library  Edition ;  vrith  Maps.  8 
TOlB.  8vo.  price  A» 

e^e  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8to. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  prioe  28s. 
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Thomson  (the  Ber.  W.>— The  Afandiig 

Work  of  Chmt,  renewed  in  reUtion  lo  loiiM 
current  Theones ;  in  Eight  Bamplim  Lee- 
iures,  with  numerons  Votm.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  THOMBOir,  M.A.,  Proroit  ol  Qomd's 
C(^e,  Oxford.    8to.  8e. 

ThomMB.— An  Outline  of  the  Iawi  of  TlMiight: 
Being  »  TreiitiM  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Xhomsov,  MJL  Third 
Sdition,  enkrged.    Fop.  8to.  price  7e.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Foor-and-a-Half,  and  Fire  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thoueand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Daja,  in  a  r^uiar  prograesion  of 
aingle  Day* ;  with  Latereet  at  all  the  aboTe 
Bi^Bs,  from  One  to  Twelre  Monthi,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerooe 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts,   liew  Bdition.    12mo.  price  8b. 

Thom8<ui's  Seasons.   Edited  b j  Bolton 

CoBUST,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8to. 
21s.  cloth  i  or,  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thombai7.--ShakBpeare'sSngland;  or, 

a  Sketch  of  our  Social  History  during  the 
Beign  oi  Elizabeth.  By  O.  W.THOENBtniT, 
Esq.,  Author  of  History  of  the  Buceaneer9^ 
Ac     2  ToU.  crown  8to.  \Jiut  ready. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Yerbnm  Sempi- 

temum.  3j  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
Eiigibh  Verse.  Beprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  s  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices   and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tookb,  FJL.S. 
With  Contributions  by  WlLLiAK  Niw« 
KABCH.  Being  the  Fifth  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke's  History  ofPricet,  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.    Sto. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  th^ 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Bct.  S.  Tubksb. 
3  Tols.  post  8to.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Beigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VUI.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Ber.  8.  Tvbvbb.  4  toIs. 
8to.  price  60s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  BeV.  8.  TvBHSB.    S  Tola.  8to.  S6e. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Kotos.  By 
W.  C.  Towv8B]n>,  Esq.  MJL  Q.C.  2  toIi. 
8to.  price  80b. 

Trollope.— The  Warden.    By  Anthony 

TBOUwn.    Poet  8yo.  lOs.  6d. 

Dr.  Torton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  JoHK  Edwabd  Ghat  :  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to.  price  Ifis. 

Tnson.— The  British  Consul's  Mannal : 

Being  a  Practical  Quide  for  Consuls,  a)  well 
as  for  the  Merchanty  Shipowner,  and  Master 
'  Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  T^iansactions; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Oreat  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  a.  Ttsoir,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-Qeneral  in  London.    8ro.  price  15s. 

Twining.~Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  Illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Eariy 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  LociSA. 
TwiMDia.  With  64  Plates,  comprising  207 
Figures.    Post  4to.  21s. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mann&c- 

tures,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo* 
sition  of  their  Principles  and  Prac;tiee. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articks  added.  With  nearly 
1,000  Woodouts.    %  vols.  8ro.  price  OQs. 

Yehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Conrti  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
VxHBi.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
FsaitzDjocxleb.  2Tols.post8TO.[/Mjlr«a^. 


Waterton.~£ssayB  on  Natural 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watebtok,  £sq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  Kew  and  cheaipcr 
Edition.    2  toIs.  fcp.  8to.  price  10s. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  EncydopsBdia  of 

Domestic  Economy }  Comprising  such  aub- 
jects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping:  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Wann- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Dutiea  of 
Servants,  Ac.  liew  Edition  {  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodouts.    Sto.  price  50s. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.    By  C.B.Wxxj>,Barzsa- 
ter.at-Law.    Post  Svo.  with  3iap,  10a.  6d. 


